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preface. 


SUCH  was  the  fuperidrity  of  Dr  Lewis’s  Difpenfatory,  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  over  all  others  then  extant,  that  it  foorl 
fuperfeded  every  work  of  a (Imilar  nature  in  Britain  and  obtained 
very  hi"h  reputation  abroad.  During  the  life  of  the  author,  tl 
impVovemeiits  which  that  work  received  from  his  hands j 
celhve  editions,  correfponded  to  the  difcoveries  that  were  theii 
made  in  pharmaceutical  chcmiary ; but  during  the  period  which 
has  elapfed  fince  the  world  were  deprived  of  the  labours  of  that  in- 
genious, induftrious,  and  learned  man,  chemiftry,  in  all  its  branches, 
has  received  much  greater  improveirlents  th^an  before.  vvas 

therefore  concluded,  that  an  attempt  to  colleft  arid  apply  latell 
and  molt  Important  difcoveries  to  his  Difpenfatory,  would  riot  be 

unacceptable  to  the  public.  ^ 

This^attempt  was  carried  into  execution  about  two  years  ago,  by 
the  publication  of  a work,  under  the  title  otEDinEuKSH  Nsw 
Dispensatory.  That  work  has  met  with  an  unequivocal  proof 
of  public  approbation  ; for  in  little  more  than  a year,  a very  large 
impreffion  was  completely  fold  off.  Upon  this  event  it  would  a- 
gain  have  been  immediately  put  to  the  prefs,  had  it  not  been  froin 

the  expedation  of  a new  edition  of  theLondort  Pharmacopeia-,  which 

was  at  that  time  in  fuch  forwardnefs^  that  a fpeciirien  of  it  had  been 
diftributed  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  other  intelligent 
pharmacians  refpeding  the  intended  alterations,  lhat  expedation 
has  now  been  fulfilled.  About  the  begiiining  of  the  prefent  year, 
the  London  College,  who  had  made  no  alteration  in  their  Phar- 
macopoeia for  near  half  a century  before,  republlflied  that  work, 
with  many  alterations  and  corrections  : And  as  far  aS  the  prelent 
edition  of  this  publication  has  any  fuperibrity  oyer  the  former,  that 
fuperiority  principally  arifes  from  the  many  important  improye- 
ments  which  the  new  London  Pharmacopoeia  contains. 

This  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  New  Difpenfatory  includes  a com- 
plete tranllation  of  the  prefent  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeias, which  are  by  Royal  authority  the  llandards  of  pharmaceuti- 
cal pradice  in  Britain  : and  it  contains  alfo  many  additions  irom 
the  bell  foreign  Pharmacopoeias  lately  publifhed  on  the  cmitinent 
of  Europe,  particularly  from  the  Pharmacopoeia  Suecica,  Rollica, 
Danica,  Brunfvicenfis  and  Geiievenfis.  But  there  is  not  a rnoTv. 
material  difference  between  the  prefent  and  the  former  impie  on 
of  this  work,  in  the  additions  which  have  taken  place,  than  in  me 
diminutions : And  it  is  prefumed,  that  no  inconfuierable  advantap 
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arifes  from  expunging/rom  the  prefent  edition  many  articles  which 
retained  a place'in  the  former,  although  obfolete,  abfurd,  and  not 
intitJed  to  more  notice  than  numbers  of  the  prefcriptions  of  Galen 
and  Paracelfus,  long  fince  baniflied  from  every  pharmacopoeia.  By 
omitting  thefe,  the  time  of  the  reader  will  not  only  be  faved,  but 
the  danger  of  error  avoided. 

In  the  prefent  edition,  very  confiderable  alterations  have  alfo  been 
made  in  the  arrangement  of  this  work.  In  place  of  four,  it  is  now 
divided  into  three  parts  : The  firft  of  thefe.  The  Elements  of  Phar- 
macy, ^vas  in  the  lall  edition  adapted  to  the  principles  of  modern 
chemitlry,  arid  illuftrated  by  engravings  of  the  moll  convenient 
furnaces  arid  principal  pharmaceutical  inllruments  •,  here,  there- 
fore, there  was  but  little  room  for  alteration ; and  it  is  accordingly 
prelented  to  the  public  very  nearly  in  the  fame  Hate  as  before. 

In  the  fecond  part,  The  Hiftory  of  the  Materia  Medica,  we  have 
retained  the  alphabetical  rhode  of  arrangement,  which  has  in  many 
particulars  a decided  fuperiority  Over  every  other  which  has  yet 
been  propofed,  and  which  is  now  adopted  in  almoft  every  modern 
Pharmacopoeia.  But  to  conjoin  with  this  the  advantages  of  other 
arrangements,  a fliort  view  is  annexed  of  fome  of  the  leaft  excep- 
tionable of  thefe,  both  of  ancient  arid  modern  date.  The  number 
of  articles  of  which  a hiftory  is  given  in  this  part  of  the  work  is 
now  c®nfiderably  abridged : for  all  thofe  are  now  reje£led  which 
do  not  ftill  retain  the  faii£lion  of  fome  modern  Pharmacopoeia  of 
credit.  But  we  have  ventured  to  add  to  the  lift  fome  articles 
which,  although  not  yet  received  into  any  of  the  modern  Pharma- 
copoeias, have  been  recommended  to  the  public  on  fuch  authority 
asj  at  leaft,  to  point  them  out  as  the  fubjefl  of  future  trials.  The 
account  which  is  given  of  the  operation  and  ufe  of  each  article,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  render  correfpondent  to  the  pathological  ' 
opinions  at  prefent  moft  generally  received  among  the  moderns, 
and  to  the  concurring  teftimony  of  faithful  and  accurate  obfervers. 
We  are'indeed  fully  ienfible,  that  in  many  particulars,  with  regard 
to  the  real  effedls  of  medicines,  and  ftill  more  with  regard  to  their 
mode  of  operation,  even  the  heft  informed  moderns  are  ftill  in  a 
ftate  of  ignorance  and  uncertainty.  But  we  have  at  leaft  endea- 
voured, as  far  as  we  were  able,  both  to  lhake  oft  the  trammels  of 
theory  and  the  authority  of  great  names ; and  we  Hatter  ourfelves 
with  the  hope  that  our  endeavours  have  not  been  altogether  fruit- 
iels  ; We  fliall  however  be  always  ready  to  avail  ourlclves  of  the  light 
whieh  may  hereafter  be  thrown  by  future  experience  and  future 
bbfervation,  on  any  particular  falling  under  this  branch  of  our 
fubjefl. 

ITnder  the  tlurd  part,  we  have  iiK'luded  what  was  formerly  di- 
ftributed  into  two,  , Pharmaceutical  Preparations  and  iNledicinal 
Compoficiems.  In  this  we  have  follou'cd  both  the  London  and 
Ellinburgh  Pliarm.icopa'ias , and,  iiulced,  in  many  calcs,  it  is  lotal- 
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Iv  Impoffible  to  draw  an  accurate  line  between  preparations  and 
compofitions  : accordingly,  moll  of  thofe  articles  which  were  for- 
merly referred  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  heads,  had  an  equal  title  to 
belong  to  both.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  different  clalfes  of  pre^ 
parations  and  compofitions,  we  have  followed  the  order  of  the  Lon* 
don  pharmacopoeia  ; which,  while  it  differs  very  little  from  that  of 
the  Edinburgh  College,  is  perhaps,  in  fome  particulars,  preferable  : 
But  under  each  chapter,  comprehending  falts,  fpirits,  powders,  pills, 
or  the  like,  we  have  introduced  the  moft  adlive  and  efteemed  for- 
multe  from  foreign  Pharmacopceias  whi?h  have  not  a place  in 
thole  of  Britain.  And  wc  are_  inclined  to  think,  that  from  thefe 
additions,  medical  pra£lice  in  this  illand  may  derive  fome  advantages*. 

By  the  changes  which  have  now  been  pointed  out,  we  trull  that 
the  prefent  work  has  been  not  a little  improved.  We  are,  how- 
very  far  from  confldering  it  as  a complete  fyflem  of  pra£lical 
and’fcientific  pharmacy.  For  accomplifliing  fuch  a work,  much 
yet  remains  to  be  difeovered,  much  to  be  corredled  ^ and  the  ex- 
ertions of  genius  and  induflry  may  give  future  Difpenfatories  a 
better  claim  to  the  approbation  of  the  learned  and  difeerning  reader  : 
Yet  we  hope,  that  our  own  labours  bellowed  on  the  prefent  work 
will  neither  be  altogether  unacceptable  nor  ufelefs  to  the  public. 


Edinb  urgh,  7 
Nov.  I.  1788.  ^ 
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Explanation  of  the  Contraciions  ujed  for  the  Titles  of  diffe- 
rent  Pharmacopoeias  quoted  in  this  Work. 

Land. — Pharmacopoeia  colkgii  regalia  medicorum  LondinenGs,  4!©^  Lon- 
dini  1786. 

Edin. — Pharmacopoeia  collegii  regil  medicorum  Edlnburgcnfis,  8vo,  E- 
diuburgi  1783.  , 

Cm. — Pharmacopoeia  Genevenfis,  ad  ufum  nofocomiorum,  8vo,  Genevst 
1780. 

£k^c.— Pharmacopoea  Suecica,  editio  altera  emendata,  8to,  Holmis 
1779. 

Eofs Pharmacopoea  Rofiica,  4to,  Petropoli  1778. 

Brun. — Difpenfatorium  pharmaceuticum  Brunfvicenfe,  4to,  Brunfvici 

1777- 

J^an. Pharmacopoeia  Danica,  regia  auftoritate,  a collegio  medico  HauB- 

, ienfi  confcn’pta,  410,  Haunis  177^* 
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INTRODUCTION. 


PHARMACY  is  the  art  of  preparing,  preferving,  and  com-  . 

pounding  fubftances  for  the  purpofes  of  medicine.  This  art 
has  very  commonly  been  divided  into  twp  branches.  Galenical  and 
Chemical  pharmacy.  But  for  this  divifion  there  is  no  juft  foun- 
dation in  nature;  And  accordingly,  procefles  in  one  pharmaco- 
poeia referred  to  the  head  of  Chemical,  are  in  another  referred  to 
the  head  of  Galenical.  ' There  can-  be  no  doubt,  that  even  the  moll 
fimple  pharmaceutical  preparations  are  to  a certain  extent  chemical. 
Hence  this  divifion,  founded  on  prejudice,  and  fupported  merely 
by  a veneration  for  antiquity,  is  nbw.  hanilhed  from  almoft  every 
modern  pharmacopoeia.  . •. 

Pharmacy  has  alfo  been  divided  into  Theoretical  and  Practical; 
the  firft,  confifting  not  merely  of  fpecvilative  opinions, 'but  of  a 
knowledge  of  fafts  and  principles,  tending  to  explain  the  rationale 
of  procefles  *,  the  latter,  comprehending  the  mere  manual  labour  emr 
ployed  in  procelTes. 

The  former  of  thefe  may  therefore  be  juftly  ftyled  Scientific 
Pharmacy.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  acquaintance  with  it 
is  eflentially  necelTary  to  the  due  qxercife  of  the  healing  art : For 
without  it  the  praftitioner  muft  often  err  in  the  forms  of  prepara- 
tion and  compofitions  which  he  employs;  and  he  muft  often  be  de- 
ceived in  the  efFedls  refulting  from  compofitions,  when  he  infers 
their  properties  from  the  known  powers  of  the  ingredients  in  their 
feparate  ftqte.  It  would  therefore  be  highly  improper  to  detach  the 
.cientific  and  praftical  parts  of  pharmacy  from  each  other.  And 
accordingly,  in  the  firft  part  of  this  work  a general  view  is  giyen 
of  the  elements  of  pharmacy  both  pradlical  and  fcientific,  that  the 
leader  may  be  better  |>repared  for  the  copfideration  of  the  particu- 
lar 
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lar  fubje£ls  and  procefles  which  fall  to  be  treated  of  .under  the  fe- 
cond  and  third  parts.  As  in  fome  degree  fubfervient  to  the  fame 
intention,  we  have  here  alfo  fubjoined  an  abftraft  from  the  Sylla- 
bus of  Dr  Webfter’s  Lectures  on  Chemiftry  and  Materia  Medica. 
It  will  at  lead  prefent  the  reader  with  an  ufeful  method  of  arran- 
ging the  fubjeftsj  and  may  at  the  fame  time  be  of  fome  fervice  in 
fupplying.the  want  of  fynonymes  in  this  work. 
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Abstract  from  Dr  WebsterV  Syllabus  of  Lec-^ 
tures  on  Chem'ijiry  and  Materia  Medic  a. 


I 


N Chcmiftry  we  confider  the  difpofitlono  of  i\\t  different  kinds  of  mat- 
ter to  unite,  with  their  effeAs  on  union,  as  in  dietgtics  and  materia  me- 

dica  we  do  their  effeAs  on  the  human  body.  _ , . , 

That  power  by  which  different  particles  unite  is  called  chemtcal  uttrac- 

tion,  or  uKefience.  r i • j p r 

Matter,  has  been  commonly  arranged  into  lix  kinds,  i.  i>alts  ; lyti 

fali lie  bodies.  2.  Earths  ; fyn.  earthy  bodies,  ftones.  3.  Injia?nmablei ; 
fyn.  combuttibles.  4 Metals ; fyn  metallic  bodies.  5.  Water;  fyu- 
watery  or  aqueous  bodies.  6.  jtirt ; fyn.  gafes,  gafeous  or  aerial  bodies^ 
permanent  vapours.  The  kinds  of  matter  not  comprehenfible  in  the  above 
arrangement  arc,  1.  Heat;  fyn.  abfolute  or  elementary  heat  or  fire, 
principle  or  matter  of  heat.  2.  Light  ; fyn.  matter  of  light,  luminous 
principle.  3.  Elearical  fluid.  4.  Magnetical  fluid.  5.  Peculiar  vegetable 
and  animal  matters:  as  gum  ; colouring-matter;  itarch,  or  amylaceous 
matter  ; vegeto  animal  gluten,  coagulable  lymph,  or  fibre  of  the  blood.. 

1.  Salts  are  fapid,  foluble  in  water, 'generally  uninflammable.  They 
are  fimple  and  compound. 

The  fimple  are  fo  called,  as  being  ingredients  In  the  compound,  and  are 

acids  and  alkalies.  . 

The  compound  falts  are  faline  and  middle,  i.  e.  the  earthy  and  metal- 
lic ; as  the  acidated  alkalies,  earths,  and  metals. 

The  faline,  fyn.  neutral,  acido-alkaline,  fales  falfi,  confift  of  two  or 
more  fimple  falts.  The  earthy,  fyn.  faline  earths,  confift  of  a fimple  fait 
and  an  earth.  The  metallic  confift  of  a fimple  or  faline  fait  and  a metal. 
The  falls  coiifolidated  with  w'atcr  in  a regular  form  are  fald  to  be  cryftal- 
lifed. 

A fait  is  fald  to  be,  i.  Deliquefeent  when  it  attrafts  water  from  the 
air  ; fyn.  aquefeent.  2.  Spontaneoufly  calcinablc,  when  the  water  of  its 
cryftals  is  attrafted  by  the  air ; fyn.  efflorefeent,  deaquefeent,  3.  Sub- 
jeft  to  the  w'atery  fufion,  when  it  is  foluble  by  heat  in  its  cryllallme  wa- 
ter. 4.  Decrepitating,  when  It  crackles  In  the  fire,  owing  to  Its  fmall 
quantity  of  water  becoming  fuddenly  elaftic  vapour  ; fyn.  fubaquated. 
5.  Deflagrating,  when,  from  the  pure  air  which  it  contains,  it  can  fup- 
port  and  accelerate  combuftion  ; fyn.  detonating,  dcaerelceut as  falts 
containing  acid  of  nitre. 

2.  Earths,  except  lime,  arc  infipid  ; difficultly  foluble  in  water,  diffir 
cultly  fufible,  becoming  glafs,  uninflammable,  unmetalllfable,  and  not 
heavier  than  five  times  tlieir  bulk  of  water. 

3.  Inflammadlss,  when  fet  on  fire,  burn  till refolved  into  falts,  earths, 
water,  or  fon.e  mixture  of  thefe. 

4.  Metals  are  opake,  bright  bodies,  not  lighter  than  fix  times  their 
bulk  of  water. 

The  inflammables  and  metals  are  fuppofed  to  owe  their  diftingulfhing 
qualities  to  their  containing  a fubtil  fluid  called  pbhgijion,  fyn.  principle 
of  inflammability  or  metallifatlon,  fiilphureous,  oleous,  fpirltuous,  or  in- 
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flammable  principle,  fixt  fire,  pure  inflammable  air.  The  inflammables 
and  metals  are  called or,  as  their  uninflammable  part  as 
well  as^tlieir  phlogifton  have  a difpofition  to  unite  with  air,  airefcent  bo- 
dies-  ^ The  metals  arc  fuppofed  to  confilt  of  peculiar  earths  or  acids  with 
phlogifton,  or  peculiar  fubftances  free  from  pure  air. 

W^ATER  IS  a colourlefs,  infipid  body;  which  has  a difpofition  to 
Vnite  with  falts  and  lome  airs,  and  thus  forms  mitieral  waters. 

6.  Airs  are  invifible  fluids,  of  indefinite  elafticity,  retaining  their  aerial 
form  in  any  degree  of  cold  yet  known.  Except  two,  called  />ure  and 
impure,  both  ingredients  of  the  atmofphere,  they  all  feem  to  be  acid,  al- 
kaline, or  inflammable.  1 he  pure  air  fupports  life  much  longer,  and 
promotes  inflammation  much  more  than  common  or  atmofpheric  air : it 
is  alfo  called  empyreal,  aphlogiftic,  dephlogifticated,  vital,  fire  air,  emi- 
nently refpirable,  principal  of  acidity  ; and  is  fuppofed  to  be  dephlogifti- 
cated  water.  The  impure  air,  like  all  the  reft,  except  pure  and  atmo- 
fpheric air.  deftroys  life  and  flame  ; and  is  alfo  called  noxious,  foul,  cor- 
rupted, phlogiflicated  air,  or  atmofpheric  mephitis. 

T.  he  operations  by  which  permanent  effedbs  are  produced  on  the  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  matter,  are, 

I.  Compofition  : fyn.  Mixture,  combination,  union,  folution.  As  che- 
mical attraftlon  does  not  take  place  at  any  fenfible  diftance,  attention  is 
neceffary  to  dimlnifh  cohefion  in  folids,  to  approximate  the  particles  of 
the  ingredients,  and  to  multiply  their  points  of  contaft. 

Bodies  minutely  divided,  as  in  the  ftate  of  vapour  or  air,  refufing  to 
unite,  have  no  attradlion  ; liquids  refufing,  have  little  ; but  a liquid  unit- 
ing with  a folid  or  air,  fliows  a great  attraftion. 

The  general  eflfeifts  of  chemical  union  are,  i.  Condenfation,  confequeht- 
ly  increafe  of  fpecific  gravity.  2.  Heat,  except  It  be  abforbed  by  the  pro- 
duftion  oT  liquidity  or  vapour.  3.  Change  of  form,  folids  becoming 
fluids,  and  fluids  becoming  folids.  4.  Extreme  divilion  of  parts.  5.  Change 
of  colour,  d.  Uiminifhtd  attraftion  for  other  bodies  : hence  the  more 
Ample  a body  is,  the  ftronger  and  rnore  numerous  are  its  attradlions, 

7.  Alteration  with  regard  to  the  effedlis  of  heat  and  other  kinds  of  mat- 
ter. 8.  Different  appearance  on  being  mixed  wjth  other  bodies,  y.  Al- 
teration of  effeifts  on  the  human  body. 

II.  Decompofition  : fyn.  Separation,  as  open  evaporation  ; clofe  eva.. 
poration  ; that  is,  diftillation  or  fiiblimation  ; precipitation. 

Befides  the  heads  of  Compofition  and  Decompofition,  another  feema 
neceffary  ; as  in  the  operations  of  the  calcination  and  reduiftion  of  me 
tals  and  vitrification,  there  feems  to  be  fomething  parted  with  and  fome- 
thlng  received.  Th^  head  may  be  called  Reciprocation. 

As  chemical  attradllon  feems  to  difpofe  matter  to  unite  with  one  kind 
father  than  with  another;  by  which  a body  added  attradfs  an  ingredient 
from  a compound,  thereby  producing  a new  compound  ; and  a compound 
cflapges  ingredients  with  another  compound,  thereby  producing  two  new 
compounds,*  the  former  is  called  a Jir.gtc  tRQCwt  attradlion,  and  the  lat- 
ter a double  one,  as  exhibited  in  the  Tables.  The  fuppofed  anomalies  in  j 
the  order  of  attraiftlons  were  chiefly  owing  to  overlooking  the  influence  I 
of  heat,  phlogifton,  air,  or  water,  as  Ingredients,  the  union  of  three  of  | 
the  ingredients,  the  folubility  of  fomc  of  them,  or  the  excefs  of  acid  in  I 
fonie  of  the  compound  falts. 
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Themoft  fimple  kinds  of  matter  feem  to  be,,  ^fat.  2. 

9.  Phlogifton.  4.  Eleftrical  fluid.  5.  Magnetical  fluid.  6.  Pure  air  , 

Thofe  confidered  as  next  in  fimplicity  are,  the  acids,  the  alkalies,  the 

earths,  and  water.  . „ 

The  different  kinds  of  matter  are  rarely  found  pure  iii  nature.  1 ney 
differ  from  each  other  in  their  origin,  fenfible  qualities,  chemical  attrac- 
tions, and  the  compounds  which  they  form. 

ACIDS. 

Acids  have  a four  tafte  ; redden  certain  vegetable  blues  ; unite  with 
-alkalies,  earths,  inflammables,  or  metals  ; by  which  union  the  ingredients 
may  lofe  their  diftinguifhing  qualities,  the  compound  being  then  faid  to 
be  neutral.  The  acids  feem  to  contain  pure  air.  They  owe  their  liquid 
llate  to  water,  and  tlieir  colour  and  volatility  probabW  to  phlogilton ; for 
both  which  they,  in  general,  have  a powerful  attrai^lon.  i he  oiineral 
acids  burn  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  like  fire.  Diluted  with  40  or  50 
times  their  weight  of  water,  they  are  as  aftive  as  the  other  acids.  1 he 
vegetable, and  animal  acids  poffeis  the  general  properties  of  acids  in  a much 
inferior  degree  ; they  contain  oily  and  flimy  matter,  and  arc  totally  de- 
ftroycd  by  a red  heat.  Acids,  as  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  diffolve, 
at  leaft  out  of  the  body,  tome  animal  concretions,  neutrallfe  the  tafte  of 
bitters,  correct  vegetable  poifons  j feem  to  be  locally  ftimulant  and  afti in- 
gent  ; and  are  employed  to  obviate  weaknefs,  relaxation,  fpafm,  acidity, 
piitrefcence,  heat,  thirft,  fweat,  hcmorrhagy,  chronic  eruptions,  increafed 
difcharges,  the  iii  condition  of  certain  ulcers.  1 hey  occalionally  incieafe 
the  fecretions,  according  to  the  dofe  and  temperature  of  the  patient.  The 
vegetable  acids  are  applied  in  external  inflammation  ; and  acid  juices  arc 
ufed  internally  in  adlive  Inflammatory  and  hemorrhagic  ftates.  Acid  va- 
pours are  employed  as  antidotes  to  contagion.  Acids  render  the  flomaoh 
lefs  capable  of  being  adled  on  by  other  matters,  as  fpirits.  See,  They  are 
fometimes  obferved  to  excite  cough  and  fpafms.  Their  adminiftration  re- 
quires only  dilution  with  water,  which  may  alfo  be  fweetened. 

I.  jicid  of  vitriol : fyn.  Vitriolic  acid,  oil  of  vitriol,  acid  of  fuiphur,  ful- 
phureous  acid,  acid  of  alum,  aluminous  acid  ; aerial,  ethereal,  primo- 
genial,  univerfal  or  catholic  acid  ; acidum  calcanthi,  acldum  vagiirn 
fuflile.  In  its  concrete  flate,  It  is  called  glacial  or  Icy  oil  of  vitriol  ; 
in  its  ordinary  flrong  flate,  that  is,  when  about  double  the  weight  of 
water, the  epithet firong  or  coucentrated\^  often  added;  and  In  a more 
diluted  flate,  that  is,  with  about  feven  waters,  it  is  called  weak  vi- 
triolic acid,  fpirit  of  vitriol,  or  fpirit  of  filphur  by  the  bell.  Its  va- 
porific  point  when  pure,  is  about  550°  of  heat.  United  with  a cef- 
tarn  proportion  of  phlogifton,  it  may  exift  in  the  form  of  vitriolic 
acid  air  ; and  this,  combined  with  water,  forms  the  volatile  vitriolic 
or  fulphureous  acid.  Saturated  with  phlogifton,  It  terms  lulphur.  It 
has  a confiderablc  attradtioii  for  phlogifton. 

B 2 2.  -^cid 

* Some,  however,  confulcr  heat  an*!  Ih'ht  as  different  compounds  of  pure  air  and 
phlpijjfton  ; while  others,  denying  the  cxiftence  of  phlogilton,  confulcr  pure  air  as  con- 
Ijffing  tf  heat  and  a certain  matter  which  phlogiftic  bodies  arc  dilp . fed  to  abforb. 
thc.3,  again,  conlidej:  the  five  firft  as  mere  Bigdifiejition?  of  one  anoihcr. 
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3.  Add  of  nitre;  fyti.  Nitrous  acid,  fmoking  acid  or  fpirit  of  nitre, 
fmnking  nitrous  acid,  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitre.  Diluted,  it  is  called 
fingle  aquafortis.  It  exids  in  form  of  nitrous  and  nitrous  acid  air. 
It  has  a remarkable  attraftion  for  phlogidon. 

3.  Acid  of  fait ; iyn.  Acid  of  muria,  muriatic  or  marine  acid,  fpirit  of 

fait,  acid  or  fpirit  of  fea-falt,  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  fea  fait,  fpirit  of  fal 
gem,  acid  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac.  It  exills  in  form  of  marine  acid 
air.  It  feems  to  contain  fo  much  phlogifton  that  it  has  little  attrac- 
tion for  it.  It  is  dephlogifticated  by  black  calx  of  manganefe,  calx 
of  arfenic,  acid  of  nitre,  &c.  Thefe  are  the  three  chief  mineral  acids. 

4.  Acid  of  tartar;  fyn.  Tartareous  acid,  fpirit  of  tartar. 

5.  Acid  of  vinegar;  fyn.  Spirit  of  vinegar  or  of  verdegris,  radical  vinegar, 

acetous  acid.  It  exills  in  form  of  acetous  air. 

Vinegar  is  a produdl  of  fermentation  ; a procefs  by  which  dead  or- 
ganic matter,  expofed  to  air,  moiftnre,  and  a heal  at  lead  above 
32°,  is  decompoftd  j and  in  the  cate  of  fweet  matter  produces 
fuccefiively  alcohol,  vinegar,  and  volatile  alkali,  with  a refpec- 
tive  ferment  in  each  dage.  Thefe  dages  are  called  the  vinous  or 
fpirituous,  the  acetous,  and  the  putrefa£live.  The  ferment  in 
the  firft  dage  feems  to  be  acid  of  chalk. 

6.  Acid  of  Borax;  fyn.  Sedative  or  narcotic  fait  of  Homberg,  Boracic 

acid. 

y.  Acid  of  chalk;  fyn.  Cretaceous,  cretous,  calcareous,  chalky,  aerial, 
or  mephitic  acid,  air  or  gas  ; fixt,  fixabl,e  air  or  gas,  gas  fylvedre, 
deadly  orchoak  damp.  Water  combined  with  it  is  called  mephitic 
or  acidulous  water,  or  fpirit  of  chalk. 

The  acid  and  alkaline  airs  are  readily  abfwrbahle  by  water,  and 
are  confidered  as  the  vapours  of  the  acids  volatilifcd  by  phlo- 
gidon. . 

8.  The  other  acids  are,  i.  * A qua  regia.  2.  Acid  of  amber.  3.  Acid 
of  benzoin.  4.  *Acid  of  fngar.  *Acidofmilk.  6.  *Acid  of 
fugar  of  milk.  7.  Acid  of  lemons.  8.  Acid  of  tamarinds.  9.  Acid 
of  forrel.  10.  *Acid  of  fat.  11.  *Acid  of  ants.  12*  *Acid  of 
arfenic.  13.  *Acid  of  fluor  or  fpar.  14.  *Acid  of  phofphoms. 
15.  ^Acldum  perlatum.  16.  *Acid  of  Pruffian  blue.  17-  Acid 
of  tungdeln. 

perhaps  the  acid  principle  is  the  fame  in  all  acids,  and  they  differ  from 
one  another  only  in  their  proportions  of  pure  air  and  phlogidon. 

ALKALIES. 

Alkalies,  whether  the  faline  or  earthy,  have  many  properties  in  com- 
mon. They  are  found  united  with  the  acid  of  chalk,  they  have  much  the 
fame  appearance,  tiiey  green  vegetable  blues,  unite  with  acids,  are 
fluxes  to  the  flinty  earths,  and  render  oil  or  fulphur  mifciblc  with  wa- 
ter. The  earthy  arc  much  lefs  foluble  in  water  ; and,  except  lime,  have 
little  or  no  tafte.  The  earthy  are  deprived  of  their  acid  by  heat,  the  fa- 
iine  require  another  attradling  fubdance,  as  lime.  The  faline  ones  and 
iime,  when  pure,  are  corrolive,  aquefeent,  anda£l  on  the  metals  in  fomc 

mca'? 

Thvfe  marked  tlnis  * are  not  ufed  in  medicine. 
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meafarc  like  the  acids.  They  diffolve  animal  concretiona  aad  mucus,  are 
J^S  rcorrea  animal  p^dfons  and  out  of  the  body  they  obv.ate  put re- 
Jcenc^  The  earthy  alkalies,  if  mild,  whether  with  or  without  their  acid, 
,„d  common  f.U  when  in  . tall  « 

'''irAVlSom'cTnmta^^^  w Tmulatt  the  In.aivJ  vcl^ela  in  foul  .ilccrs, 
and^n  the  form  of  uijedion  to  dedroy  afearidcs.  Some  ufe  them  inter- 
nallv  in  fcropbula.  The  laline  ome»  increafe  the  dilcharges  by  the  fletn, 
Seys  and^^inteftines,  according  to  the  dofe  and  patient’s  tempera  ure:  - 
the  volatile  alkali  is  ufed  as  a rubefacient  ; and  its  odour  to  excite  the  li- 
vine  principle  ; and  likevvlfc  internally  to  fhmiilate  afid  to  obviate  fpafin 
IK  por.^  Lime-water  is  ufed  as  a tonic  andalliingcnr  as  in  dy  pepfia, 
interments,  and  increafed  difeharges.  The  other  alkme  earths  leem 
mirelv  to  abforb  moidure  and  acid  ; and  magnefia  meeting  with  acid  m 
.n  ftnmarli  DU'ffes  The  ufe  of  tlic  alkalies  CAnnot  be  long  continued 
Ithorinjon^ng  the  ftomach  .nd  conai.ution.  The  faline  one.  may  be 
given  diluted,  or  with  fome  conferve  in  form  of  bolus  ; and  t e nii  e r« 
thy  ones  fufpended  in  water  by  gum. 

SALINE  ALKALIES;  fyn.  Alkaline  or  antacid  falts. 

j.  Fe^etahls  alUi  : fyn-  Pure  kali,  cauftic  vegetable  alkali,  or  alkali  of 
tfrtar  ; caudic,  infernal,  or  feptic  done,  potential  cautery,  eommou 
caudic.  Diffolvtdin  water,  it  U called  caudic  ley,  or  water  of  pure 

SnSerelhW  Mali  ••  fyn.  Kali,  common  or  mild  vegetable  alkali  i 

fix!  nitefi  lalt  of  fartarj  the  tmpure,  a.  that  of  »/ 

pUnu,  of  w .ods.  &c.  pot  alh,  peatl-adi,  calhob,  morcoft  athes, 
black  or  white  flux.  DilTolved  in  water,  it  i«  called  oil  of  tartai. 
per  deliquium,  liquor  of  fixt  alkali  or  of  fixt  nitre,  ey  o tai  tar,  v\a 
of  kali.  It  contains  20  parts  of  pure  acid,  48  of  pure  alkali,  and 
32  of  water  in  the  hundred,  and  is  foluble  In  4waters  at  60  of  i-ah- 

renheit’s  fcale.  Its  crydals  are  permanent.  _ r n-i  11  r 

2.  Mmeral  alkali  i fyn.  Pure  or  caudic,  mineral,  marine,  or  fomie  alkali, 

natron,  f.xla,  alkali  of  Lit.  Diffolved  in  water,  it  is  called  loap-ley. 

Suicretifed  mineral  alkali : fyn.  common  or  mild  mineral  or  lolhle  al  -a- 
li,  loda,  or  fait  of  foda,  barilla,  kelp,  mural  natron,  aphronitrum,  the 
nitre  of  the  ancients,  Egyptian  nitre.  It  contains  16  ot  ^ci  , 20  o 
alkali,  and  6+  of  water ; is  foluble  in  two  waters,  its  crydals  are 

3.  Vola^^ile  alkali:  fyn.  Ammonia,  pure  or  caudic  volatile  alkah,  alkali  of 

bones  or  ofcali.  Combined  with  water,  it  is  called  cau  ic  y o a i e 
fpirit,  fprrit  of  fal  ammoniac  prepared  by  c^uicklime,  watei  o 
ammonia.  It  cxids  in  form  of  alkaline  air,  v/hich  is  capa  e 0 t 

comp'ifition.  , 

Subereiifed  volatile  alkalKor  Ammonia : fyn.  Common  mud  concre  e yo  a 
tile  alkali,  fait  of  urine,  volatile  alkali,  or  fait  of  fal  anamomac,  yo.atile 
fal  ammoniac,  fait  of  foot,  of  hartdiorn,  volatile  fait  of  bonts,  o 1'’’°'^)  > 
«f  clks-hoof,  of  vipers,  of  earth-woiTPs,  See.  It  contains  45-0  aci  j 43 
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of  alkali,  and  1 2 of  water.  Diflblved  in  water,  it  is  called  mild  fpirit 
of  lal  ammoniac,  of  hartfhorn,  water  of  ammonia,  &c. 

This  lad  is  called  volatile,  as  it  exhales  in  the  common  temperature  of  the 
atmofphere.  The  epithet  fixed  is  often  added  to  the  names  of  the 
other  two,  as  they  require  a great  degree  of  heat  to  convert  them  iu- 
to  vapour. 

EARTHY  ALKALIES;  fyn.  Alkaline, abforbeiit, antacid 

earths.  > 

I.  *Barytes:  fyn.  Pure  ponderous,  or  heavy  earth.  Soluble  in  900  waters 
at  60“  ; fpcc.  grav.  4. 

Suheretifed  barytes.  ' 

3.  Lime  s fyn.  Pure,  calcined,  burnt,  cauftic  liraeftone,  chalk,  calcareous 
earth;  quicklime.  Soluble  In 680  waters  at  60°  ; fpec.  grav.  2.3. 
Suheretijed  Ihne  : fyn.  Mild  calcareous  earth,  as  limeftone,  chalk,  marble, 
marie,  gur  ; animal  fhells  and  concretions,  as  cyder  flrclls ; various 
fpars,  petrefaiftions,  &c.  It  often  contains  40  of  acid. 

3.  Magnefia:  fyn.  Pure,  muriatic  earth,  or  calcined  magnefia.  Soluble  in 

7692  waters  at  60^.;  fpec.  grav.  2.33.  • ' 

Siihcretifed  magnefia : fyn.  Common  magnefia,  magnefia  of  nitre,  of 
common  fait,  Count  de  Palma’s  powder,  Valentini’s  laxative  poly- 
chreft.  It  often  contains  of  acid. 

4.  Clay:  fyn.  Pure  clay,  argillaceous  earth,  earth  of  alum  ; Asinfoluble 

as  magnefia.  Bole,  as  French  bole,  is  an  impure  clay;  fpec.  grav.  2. 
Suheretifed  clay. 

5.  The  other  primitive  earth  is  the  Flinty  ; fyn.  filiceous,  cryftalline,  vI- 

trefeent,  or  vitrifiable  ; which  is  foluble  in  no  acid  but  that  of  fpar. 
Sp.  gr.  2.66. 

The  volatile  alkali  feems  naturally  to  contain  phlogilion.  All  the  three 
are  alterable  by  certain  phlogillic  matters,  and  then  faid  to  be  phlo- 
gifticated  ; the  two  fixt  by  fuch  means  yield  volatile  alkali.  Perhaps 
the  alkaline  principle  is  the  fame  In  all  the  alkaline  fubfiances,  and 
they  differ  from  one  another  only  in  the  proportions  of  earthy  mat- 
ter and  phlogiltou. 

SALINE  SALTS. 

The  faline  falts  may  be  produced,  i.  By  mixing  the  ingredients  to  the 
point  of  futuration  ; and  in  the  cafe  of  perfedl;  neutrals,  till  the  diftin- 
guifliing  qualities  of  the  ingredients  are  loft.  2.  By  adding  the  acid  to  a 
compound  containing  the  alkali.  3.  By  adding  the  alkali  to  a compound 
containing  the  acid.  4.  By  a double  eledliivc  attradlion.  This  applies 
in  fome  meafure  to  all  compound  falts. 

The  faline  and  earthy  falts  increafe  the  difeharges  by  the  llcin,  the  kid- 
neys, and  inteftines,  according  to  the  dofc  and  patient’s  temperature;  are 
ufed  chiefly  in  a£iive  inflammatory  and  hemorrhagic  ftates,  but  fometimes 
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With  the  view  of  carrying  off  effufed  water  or  acrimony.  Saline  fairs  arc 
r nVrtl  move  adive  by  la.ge  dilutions  ; and  more  grateful  by  fugar,  le- 

o Alum  is  chufly  uW  as  an  allr.ug.u,- 

I f'i/WsW  ra«/uWa  Mali  or  Kali,  fyn.  Vitriolated.  nitre  or  tartar. 

Gllfrr-s  fal  polychrell.  arcanum  duplieatum,  fal  rnixun,  tie  doobu. 

h clmtainsa.oofaad,  5 a of  alkali.  ...d  .8  of  «.ter  , 5 

waters  at  ! i'z°,  and  it.  16  at  60°.  Its  cryllals  a.e  lubaquated  and 

ntrmaneiit:  cade  bitterifh.  ... 

Vitriolated  Miner  alJlkal,  or  Natron;  fyn.  Glauber  3 
derful  iah,  vitriolated  loda.  It  co,.cauis  2 7 of  acid,  . 5 of  alkali,  and 
r B of  water  ; foluble  in  four-fifths  its  weight  of  water  at  2 1 2 , in  3 at 
60°,  by  heat  in  its  own  water,  is  deaquefeent ; lofing  in  both  cales 
above  one  half  its  weight.  Talle  cool  and  biitenlh. 

5.  N^ated  Vegetable  Jlkali  ot  Kali;  fyn.  Nitre,  faltpetre.  pnfmat.c 
^ n u , fal  pfunel,  mineral  crynal.  It  contains  33  of  acid,  49  f 

kali,  and  .8  of  water;  foluble  in  one  water  at  2 . 2 and  in  7 at  60  . 

cryllals  permanent.  Tade  cool,  acrid,  and  bitterifh 

4.  Muriated^Fegetable  Klkali  or  Kali  ; fyn.  Di^dive  fait,  Sylvius  s fe- 
^ Tifuge  faltf  regenerated  fea-falt,  fpiritus  falls  maiini  coaplatus.  t 

contains  SI  of  acid,  51  of  alkali,  and  8 of  water;  foluble  in  2 vva- 
ters  at  2 iV,  and  in  3 at  60°.  Cryllals  permanent  and  fubaquated. 

Tade  fait  and  acrid.  , r m 11  r . 

5.  Muriated  Mineral  Alkali  or  Natron  Spitted  foffile  alkali , fea, 

fountain,  mountain,  foffile,  marine,  or  common  fal.  ; /al  gem.  ft 
contains  t2  of  acid,  42  of  alkali,  and  6 oLwater.  Soluble  in  2^  wa- 
ters at  2i2<^,  dnd  in  a little  more  at  60°  Cryllals  pennanent  and 

fubaquated.' Tade  fait  and  agreeable.  ^ • 

i.  Muriated  Volatile  Alkali  ox  Ammonia;  fyn.  ’ 

ply  fal  ammoniac,  armoniac,  armeniac,  cyreniac  ; 7'^: 

ers  of  lal  ammoniac.  It  contains  52  of  acd,  40  of  alkali,  b ot 
water;  foluble  in  one  water  at  212°,  and  in  3^  at  60  . CijUals 

permanent.  Taue  acrid.  n 1 

7.  slpertartarifedVegetable  Alkali  ox  Kali;  fyn.  Crydals  or  cream  of  tartar, 

' ture  tartai.  xitar,  in  Its  impure  date,  i.s  called  crude,  red  or  wlute 

tartar,  argol,  or  wiuedone.  It  contains  about  one 
of  alkali  ; foluble  in  28  waters  at  212°,  and  in  150  at  60  . 
permanent.  'Pade  acid.  The  excefs  of  acd  in  compound  [alts  ad- 
heres  lefs  firmly  than  the  neutralifing  portion. 

8.  rartarifed  Vegetable  Alkali  or  Kali;  fyn.  lartarifed  tartar,  foluble 

tartar,  vegetable  fait.  Soluble  in  4 waters  at  60  ; aquefeeut,  taitc 

9.  rllTJrifed  FAed  Alkali  ox  Kalinatw^  fyn.  Rochelle  fait,  Sci^gnette’s . 

polychrell  fait,  tartarifed  foda.  It  contains  more  than  one-fourth  ot 
mineral  alkali,  lefs  than  one-fourth  of  vegetable  alkali ; loluble  in  4 

waters  at  60°;  deaquefeent.  » j . „ 

10.  Aceti/ed  Vegetable  Alkali  or  Kali;  fyn.  diuretic  fait,  regen  ra  e a 

tar,  teira  foliata  tartari.  It  contains  19  or  acid,  32  ot  ikaii,  ana 
49  of  water  ; is  very  aqnefcent.  , r • 

11.  Acetifed  Volatile  Alkali  ox  Ammonia  ; fyn.  Miadcrerus  s Ipmt,  vc. 
getable  ammoniac.  Very  aqudeent. 
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12.  Suh~horaxated  Mineral  Alkali  ox  Natron;  fyn.  Borax,  tlncal,  cry« 
locolla.  It  contains  34  of  acid,  i 7 of  alkali,  and  47  of  water;  fo- 
luble  in  6 waters  at  212°.  and  in  12  at  60®;  foluble  by  heat  in  it* 
own  water  ; and  fomewhat  deaquefcent. 

13-  LinionatcdVegetableAlkalioxKali;  fyn.  Saline,  or  anti-emetic  mixture. 

EARTHY  SALTS. 

1.  itriohxted  Barytes,  fyn.  Ponderous  fpar  or  gypfum,  Bononian  (lone, 
barofelenite,  marmor  metallicum.  Not  foluble  in  i®oo  waters  at 
2 12°.- 

2.  * variolated  Lime  ; fyn.  Gypfum,  felenite,  plafter  of  Paris.  Soluble 

in  500  waters  at  60’’.  / 

3.  Vih iolated  Magnefta  ; fyn.  Bitter  fait,  bitter  purging  fait  ; Englifh, 

Epfom,  Scdlitz,  or  Seidfchutz  fait.  It  contains  33  of  acid,  of 
niagnefia,  and  4b  of  water;  foluble  in  two-thirds  of  water  at  212° 
and  in  one  water  at  60° ; foluble  by  heat  In  Its  own  water ; deaque- 
fcent; lofing,  in  both  cafes,  one  half  its  weight,  "^rade  cool  and  very 
bitter. 

4.  Supervitriolated  Clay  ; fyn.  Alum.  It  contains  38  of  acid,  18  of 

clay,  44  of  water;  foluble  in  two-thirds  of  water  at  212°,  and  in  15 
at  60°.  Cryftals  permanent ; foluble  by  heat  in  their  own  water, 
and  lofe  one  half  their  weight. 

Glutinous  ftihJlancBs,  whether  infipid  or  fweet,  are,  like  the  falts,  foluble 
in  water  ; fufpend  oil  and  heavier  matters  In  water  ; are  rendered  mifcible 
in  Ipirit  by  efiential  oil  or  refin  ; defend  from  actimony',  and  the  fweets 
render  other  medicines  agreeable.  Glutinous  fubllances,  when  pure,  may 
be  diluted  ; or  fweetened  in  form  of  lozenge. 

The  injipid  are- Gummi  Arabictim,  Gummi  Tragacanthae,  Althaea 

Linuxn,  Malva,  Convallaria,  Lilium  album,  Satyrion,  Lichen,  Parletaria, 

Trichomanes,  I'senum  Grtecum. The  fnxseet  are — Saccharuili,  Manna, 

Mel.  Glycyrrhiza,  Prunus  Gallica,  Uvsepaffas  majorcs  et  ralaores,  Carica, 
Caffia  fiftularis,  Ginfcrig. 

INFLAMMABLE  BODIES. 

Heat,  from  whatever  fource,  as  from  condenfation,  in  the  fun’s  rays,  e- 
ledfricity,  chemical  union,  fermentation,  animals,  fridfion,  or  percuflion,  or 
phlogiftic  bodies,  has  the  following  general  eft'edfs  ; Calefadtion,  raref^ac- 
tion,  as  expanfion,  fluidity,  and  vapour;  ignition  ; and,  with  regard  to 
phlogiflic  bodies  expofed  to  the  air.,  inflammation,  or  combuftion.  The' 
heat  and  jihcnomena  of  this  laft  may  be  from  the  double  chemical  union 
and  condenfation  wliich  take  place,  viz.  the  union  betwixt  the  elemen- 
tary bodies  pure  air  and  phlogillon,  and  betwi.xt  pure  air  and  the  reff- 
duum. 

I.  Inflammable  Air ; fyn.  Fire-damp. 

II.  Akohol ; fyn.  Ardent  fpirlts,  redfified  fpirit,  fpirit  of  wine,  vinous  fpi- 
rit,  pure  fpirit.  It  means  a fpirit  free  from  all  water,  except  what 
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enters  U*  compoBilon  as  an  Ingredient.  When  its  fpecific  gravity  I. 
to  water  as  13  to  1 2,  it  is  called  readied  Ipirit.  This  diluted  with 
an  equal  weight  of  water,  Is  called  a prool-fpirit,  a , brandy,  weak 
fnlrit\f  wlnc^  Its  vaporific  and  inflammable  point  is  174.  Its 
ftrength  Is  judged  of.  by  its  partial  or  entire  inflammability,  levity,  ai^ 
fluidity.  When  pun-,  It  is  the  fame  from  whatever 
it  Is  diftillcd.  Its  ingredients  feem  to  be  water,  acid,  and  a fubtle  oil 
contairing  its  phlogifton.  It  diffolves  the  faline  alkalies,  and  moje  ««• 
lefs  of  the  following  compound  falls,  moR  of  the  ainmoniacal  falls, 
acetifed  vegetable  alkali,  nitrated  and  munated  lime  and  magnefia,  lu- 
pervitriolated  iron  fomewhat  dephloglRicated,  fupermunated  mercury. 

It  dors  not  diffolve  the  vitriolic  compounds.  It  is  ftimulanl  and  la- 

ti'xicating.  Us  compounds  are,  ... 

1.  Fitrklic  JEtkereal  Liquor ; fyn.  V.trlohc  inther,  vUnocol. 

2.  DulcJfied  Spirits  ; fyn.  Weak  sethers;  f^ect  fpntt  o/vUrwl,  fy^-  Vi- 
nous vitriolic  acid,  weak  vitriocol.  _ . , r • • r •. 

3.  S’MceA  Spirit  ef  Nitre ; fyn.  Vinous  nitrous  acid,  fpint  of  nitrous 

aether,  weak  nitrocol.  ....  , 1 

4.  S^eet  Spirit  of  Salt  ; fyn.  Vinous  muriatic  acid,  weak  murocol. 

c.  S’vieet  Spirit  of  Sal  AwTKoniac  ; fyn.  Spirit  of  ammonia. 

Oih  Subfiances,  whether  the  unauous,  efl'ential,  or  foffile,  feem  to  owe 
their  origin  to  organic  matter,  to  confill  of  phlogiRon,  acid  and  wa- 
ter ; and  fhow  little  difpofitlon  to  unite  with  water.  r t-i. 

III.  'IVeurAiuous*  ; fyn  Uoguinous,  txprefied,  bland ; fat;  greafe.  lii^' 

feel  flippety,  inodorous,  infipid ; rife  at  600°;  form  foap  with  alkauv 
plaRer  with  metallic  earth  ; evolve  acid,  or  become  rancid  on  keep-x 
ing;  and  are  only  foluble  in  alcohol  when  rancid,  diflilled,  dial  is, 
empyreumatic,  or  feparated  from  foap  or  plafter  by  acid.  They  de- 
fend from  acrimony,  and  relax.  Their  compounds  arc,  ' 

1.  Soap;  {qvi.  alkali  fed  oil. 

2.  Balfam  of  Sulphur  ; iyn.  fulpkurated  oil.  . ,r 

IV.  EJfential  Oil\  ; fyn.  Aromatic  oil ; balfam,  refin.  The  balfams  and 
retins  differ  from  the  oils  chiefly  in  contillence.  1 his  oil  feels  lefs  fllp- 

pery 


• The  unftuoup  fubftances  are,  Amygdalae  amarx  et  dulces,  oliva, 
laurus,  palma,  fevum  ovile,  axungia  porcina,  fpermaceti,  cera  alba,  vi- 
pera.  Unftiioiis  oil  maybe  given  mixed  with  vvater  in  form  of  emulCon* 
or  mixture,  by  means  of  gum  or  volatile  alkali  ; or  with  mucilage  In 
form  of  linaus,  llie  external  applications  differ' chiefly  in  confiftence. 
The  liniment  confifts  of  one  part  of  wax  and  four  of  oil  ; the  ointment, 
of  one  of  wax  and  two  and  a lialf  of  oil  ; the  cerate,  of  one  of  wax  and 
about  two  of  oil,  with  one-eighth  of  fpermaceti.  Thefc  ferve  to  keep 
partn  foft  and  from  the  air.  The  plaRcr  confiRs  of  oil  and  calx  of  lead; 
and  ferves  to  keep  parts  firm,  and  retain  drefiings.  With  thefe,  fubftan- 
ccs  fuppofed  ufefiil  may  be  mixed. 

-j-  In  this,  in  a gummy  or  faline  matter,  rcfide  thofc  fenfible  qualities 
by  which  the  following  medicines  are  arranged.  They  are  not  ufed  in  ac-^ 
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pery  than  the  unftuous,  has  a ftrong  odour,  pungent  tafle ; rifcs 
2iz  , or  leis ; foluble  in  alcohol;  generally  lighter  than  water. 

V.'  Fop 


live  inflammatory  or  haemorrhagic  ftates  of  the  fyfiem,  except  when  the 
evacuation  they  occafion  may  compenlate  any  bad  eftefts-  from  their  Iti- 
mulus.  In  general,  they  vary  in  their  quantity  of  inert  and  aftive  matters. 
1heira£iivc  matter,  dillolved  in  fortn  of  txprcflcd  juice,  infnfion,  or  tinc- 
ture, or  freed  fromthe  folverit,  without  an  injuring  heat,  in  form  of  extraa, 
is  their  molt  certain  ftatef.  The  lefs  difagreeablc  ones,  however,  aie  often 
given  limply  divided,  diffufed  in  liquid,  or  fufpended  by  gum  in  form  of 
a mixture,  or  invifcatcd  in  form  of  eleduary,  bolus,  or  pill.  The  form  of 
pill  rendered  foluble  by  gum  or  extraa  of  liquorice,  is  in  general  belt ; 
as,  except  in  infancy  or  difficult  deglutition,  it  ife  eafily  fwallowed,  it  co- 
vers any  difagreeable  tafte,  confines  the  aaive  matter;  and  from  its  flow- 
nefs  of  folubility^  and  as  it  can  be  longell  continued  without  difgult,  it 
is  particularly  fuited  to  aaive  medicines  and  chronic  complaints,  in  which 
thefe  medicines  arc  chiefly  ufed* 

jicrids  excite  local  heat,  pain,  and  blilters,  and  increafe  fecretioii. 
They  are  given  internally  to  increafe  fecretion  ; and  fome  are  chiefly  ufed 
as  emetic,  cathartic,  or  anthelmintic.  Cantharides ; arum,  rhododen- 
dron ; urtica,  millipeda:;  pyrahrum,  pimpinella  ; afarum,  hippocaftanum  ; 
dolichos,  fpigeha,  filix  mas,  Geoftraea;  Jtfiapi  nlbuniy  cochlearia,  naftur-. 
tium  aquaticum,  raphanus  rullicanus,  cardamine  ; flammula  Jovis,  meze- 
reon,  farfaparilla,  bardana,  lobelia  fyphilitica,  pulfatilla  nigricans  ; fcillai 
allium,  colchicum,  cinara,  digitalis ; iris  palullris,  feneka,  fambucus,  bry- 
onia,  melampodiiim,  veratrum,  gambogia,  fcammonium,  jalapa,  fenna, 
ricinui,  ipecacuanha 

j^Jiringents  excite  a fenfe  of  roughnefs  in  the  mouth,  and  form  ink  with 
a folution  of  iron.  They  conftringe  the  animal  fibre,  and  are  given  to 
obviate  weaknefs,  increafed  dlfcharges,  and  putrefccnce.  Catechu,  kino,' 
biftorta,  uva  urfi,  quercus,  gallas,  agaiicus,  lignum  Gampechenfe,  granata 
malus,  cydonia  malus,  tormentilla,  rofa  rubra,  plantago,  hydrolapathum, 
ulmus,  tuffilago,  verbafeum,  fcolopendrium ; rheum. 

Bitters' given  to  obviate  weaknefs,  morbid  acid,  worms,  and  pu- 
trefcence.  Some  are  chiefly  ufed  as  cathartic.  Gentiana,  curfuta,  quaf- 
fia,  Cmarouba,  radix  indica  Lopeziana,  colmnho,  cortex  Peruvianus,  fa- 
lix,  cham(emelw7i,  artemifia,  abfyiuhium,  abrotahum,  centaureum  minus, 
carduus  bcnedidlus,  fantonicum,  lanacetum,  taraxacum,  menyanthes,  fu- 
maria,  marrubium,  rubia,  dulcamara,  diflamnus  albus,  fcordium,  geniila, 
gratiola,  elaterium,  rhamnus  catharticus,  colocynthis,  aloe  foccotorina,  aloe 
hepatica. 

V.  Fojfil  Oil,  fyn.  Naphtha,  is  a light,  volatile,  fragrant,  penetrating  oil, 
not  foluble  in  alcohol,  but  unites  with  lome  elTential  oils.  Its  im- 
pure 

f It  might  be  of  ufe  to  diftinguidi  the  folvent  of  the  fuMlancc ; as  by  the  terms  aqua- 
ted,  c(  likd,  aquacolifed , and  tile  extracl,  by  the  ccinis  dcaquated,  dccoiii'ed,  deaauato^ 
iifed. 
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pure  kinds  are,  Petroleum,  or  rock  oil  ; mineral  pitch,  BarbadoeS 
tar  or  devil’s  dune  ; * afphaltum,  Jews  pitch,  or  mamia  mineralis; 

*ici;  amber  ;*foffil  or  pit-coal:  and  are  called  bitumens. 

Atiivial  Oih  fyn.  Dipellius’s  oil,  is  an  cmpyreumatic  oil,  d.ftilled 
chiifl'v  from  the  glutinous  parts  of  animals,  and  rcdihed  by  gentle 
dilUllations  into  a light,  volatile,  odorous,  penetrating  oil,  coutaia- 

in?  volatile  alkali.  , ^ , n rriu  t.  * 

, Sulphur;  fyn.  Brinr.ftone,  mineral  fulphur,  flowers  of  fulphur.  It  i» 

idioeledric,  infoluble  in  water,  has  little  tafte  or  f'neil  till  heated; 
its  fpecitic  gravity  about  2 ; rifes  at  ijo°,  melts  at  iby  , and  flames 
at  302°;  contains  of  acid  60,  of  phlogilloa  40  per  cent,  it  is  laxa- 
tive and  antipforic.  Its  coippound  is> 

Liver  if  fulphur  ; fyn.  hepatic  fulphur,  fiilphur-cah  ; hence  hepatic  or 
Julphur-culine  air;  an  antidote  to  mineral  poifons,  and  is  ufed  exter- 
nally in  chronic  eruptions.  ,,  1 ra-  c -A 

VIII.  l^hofphorus,  a kind  of  very  inflammable  fulphur,  confifting  ot  acid 

of  bones  and  phlogifton.  , 

IX  * Charcoal:  fyn.  Charred  vegetables,  as  charred  linen  or  tinder;  char- 
red 


Odorous  ftibQat’ces  are  fubdivided  into  aromatics  and  fetids,  between 
which  it  is  not  eafy  to  draw  the  line  of  diftindion.— The  odorous  prin- 
ciple, in  a moderate  degree,  llimulates,  refrefhes,  and  ftrengthens  ; m a 
certain  greater  degree,  Its  ftintulus  is  fu  coniiderable  and  quickly  diffu- 
five,  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  being'  entirely  and  dlredly  fedative. 
Aromatics  render  other  medicines  agreeable,  and  are  grateful  ftimulants 
in  cafes  of  weaknefs,  fpalm,  or  flatus  ; but  cannot  be  fo  long  continued 
as  the  fetids,  nor  are  they  fo  important  medicines.  The^  fetids  are  much, 
ufed  in  ftates  of  weaknefs  attended  w'ith  fpafro,  flatus,  pain,  watchfulnefs, 

and  bad  ulcers.  ' r -n  r 1 

Aromatics.  Cinnatnomu7fi,  caffia  lignea,  canella  aiba,  cafcanlla,  f^ntalunx 

citrinum,  laflafras,  zedoaria,  acorus,  ariftoloclua,  iris  Florentina,  enula 
campana,  contrayerva,  ferpentaria  virglniana,  zingiber,  curcuma  ; piiiien- 
to,  cubebx  ; piper  longum,  nigrum,  et  indicum  caryophilll  aromatici  et 
Tubri,  nux  molchata,  limonia  mala,  aurantia  tiilpalenlia,  Juniperus  ; a«/- 
fum,  fxiuculum  dulce  et  vulgare,  anethuin,  coriandrum,  carvi,  cardamo- 
mura  minus,  cummum,  petrofelinum,  daucus  fylveftns,  angelica  fativa  et 
fylvcllris,  ligufticum,  impciatoria,  mentha  fativa  piperitis,  melilTa,  mil- 
lefolium, pulcgium,  hedera  terreflris,  hyflopus,  falvia,  majorana,  thymus, 
ferpyilum,  lavefidula,  rofmarlnus,  rofa  pallida,  arnica ; tcrebinthina  ve- 
neta,  b^lfamum  Canadenfe,  Gileadenfc,  copaibas,  peruvianum,  tolutanum; 
benzoinum,  maftiche,  Ilyrax  calamita,  Jiorax  liquida  ; olibanum,  myrrha. 

Fetids.  Gummi  ammonlacum,  fagapenum,  galbanum,  afafuetida,  ca?»~ 
phora,  viofchus,  caftoreum,  guaiacum,  valeriana  fylveftris,  labina,  artiplex 
f.etida,  ruta.  The  narcotic  fetids  are.  Opium,  cicuta,  hyofeyamus,  bel- 
ladona,  aconitum,  (Iramoniurn. 

Colorants  are  fuch  fubftances  as  are  ufed  for  giving  colour  to  medicines. 
Sanguis  draconis,  anchufa,  coccinella,  rofa  rubra,  caryophilli  rubri,  viola. 
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red  p5t-coal,  as  coaks  or  cirrders ; animal  charcoal,  as  charred  ox- 
hlood  ; charred  oil,  as  lamp-black.  Thefe  part  with  their  phlogilton 
in  the  order  in  which  they  ftand.  It  confifts  of  phlogjiton,  earth, 
acid  of  chalk,  and  alkali.  It  is  ufed  for  fuel,  and  for  phlogiilicatitig- 
other  matters.  The  earth  of  vegetables,  whether  from  putrefaftion 
or  combuftion,  is  either  lime,  or  a mixture  of  all  kinds,  often  with 
iron  and  manganefe,  the  vitriolated  and  muriated  fixt  alkalies,  vitrio- 
hted  and  phofphorated  lime,  and  liver  of  fulphur.  The  earth  of 
the  (hells  of  fifh  and  eggs  is  lime;  oyflcr-fhells  contain  fome  vitrio- 
lated lime } the  earth  of  bones,  horns,  claws,  &c.  is  phofphorated 
lime. 

METALS. 

The  Metals  are  found  fometimes  native,  with  their  entire  complement 
©rphlogtflon  ; or  mineralifed  in  the  form  of  ore,  that  is,  more  or  lefs 
depblogillicated  by  their  union  with  fulphur,  arfenic,  acid  of  chalk,  fome- 
times of  vitriol,  and  of  fait,  and  even  of  phofphorus. 

They  are  malleable  in  the  following  order;  Gold,  filver,  copper,  iron, 
tin,  lead,  mercury,  and  zinc:  tenacious  in  the  following  order ; Gold,- 
iron,  copper,  filver,  tin,  and  lead.  Bifmuth,  antimony,  and  arfenic, 
have  a foliated  texture;  the  reft  are  of  a granulated  one.  Metals  by  ham- 
mering are  apt  to  harden  ; and  by  applying  heat, ‘and  cooling  flowly,  the 
particles  are  feparated,  and  allow  a new  approximation.  Metals  expofed 
to  heat  and.  air  burn  ; fome  emitting  flame,  as  zinc,  iron,  copper,  fiN 
ver,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  gold,  and  arfenic  : And  all,  except  the  per- 
feft  metals,  part  with  phlogifton;  abforb  pure  air,  feemingly  changing 
it  partly  into  acid  of  chalk  ; diminifh  in  fpccific,  but  increafe  in  ablolute 
weight;  lofe  their  fplendor,  duftility,  opacity,  fufibllity,  volatility,  fa- 
llibility in  acids,  power  of  being  reduced,  their  difpofition  to  unite  even 
with  their  own  metals,  their  power  of  condufting  eledlricity,  their  adli- 
vity  on  the  human  fyftem  ; they  affume  the  appearance  of  earths  called 
calces,  of  different  colours,  as  grey,  brown,  glaffy,  red,  white  ; fome 
becoming  foluble  in  water,  or  even  converted  into  acid.  The  procefs  is 
called  Calcination. 

Iron,  which  is  found  in  alinoft  every  part  of  nature,  is  the  only  metal 
feemingly  friendly  to  the  human  fyftem  : the  reft  are  either  inert,  or  more 
or  lefs  deleterious ; and  their  ufe  cannot  be  continued  long  with  fafety. 
They  are  adminiftered,  i.  In  the  ftate  of  regulus,  or  metal  fimply  divided. 
2.  Calcined,  by  heat  and  air,  or  by  nitre,  as  the  calces ; or  by  acids,  aa 
the  precipitates.  3.  Saline  preparations.  And,  4.  Combined  with  ful- 
phur. 

Zincy  fpecific  gravity  y-Aj  melts,  inflames,  and  rifes  at  700°;  bluifh. 

Iron  8,  1695°;  bluifh;  capable  of  welding  ; magnetic. 

Mangaitefe  6^ ; bluifh. 

Cobalt  yA- : bluifh. 

Nickel  9 ; whitifh  red;  magnetic. 

Lead  585°;  bluifli. 

Tin  7i^ ; 408°;  w'hite. 

Copper  pale  red  j volatile. 
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introduction. 

Bifjnuth  g^s  ; 460® ; whiti(h-red. 

Aiimcny  6r\\  809°;  r.fcs,  white. 

Stiver  J 1 ; 1000°  ; while. 

Gtf/i  194 ; 

Platina  23  ; white. 

Tungfietn  metal. 

Metals  calcined  by  Heat  and  Air ; fyn.  Calces,  dephlo- 

gilUcated  Metals. 

1.  Calcined  Zinc ; fyn.  Calx  of  zinc,  flovvCra  of  zinc,  phllofophical  wool, 

2.  ^a^ira/aW/r^/;;  fyn.  Scales  of  iron. 

3.  Red  Lead;  {yn.  Red  calchted  lead.  . 

4.  Litharge;  fyn.  Subvitrified  lead. 

c Gres  Calx  of  Antimony.  , , / • 7 „ 

■e.  Nitrated  Calx  of  Antimony ; fyn.  James’s  powder,  mtre-recalctned  an-> 

timony. 

n.  Glafs  of  Antimony ; iya.  Fitrified  antimony. 

i Crocus  of  Antimony;  fyn.  Crocus  of  metals,  red  nitre  calcined  oj.li- 
9.  Calcined  Mercury;  fyn.  Mercury  precipitated  by  itfdf. 

Metallic  Salts. 

Acid  of  nitre  is  the  moft  powerful  folvent  of  the  metals:  its  adion  re- 
quires fomeiimes  to  be  moderated,  or  the  metal  is  apt  to  feparate.  The 
acid  of  vitriol  requires  even  a boiling  heat  to  attack  mercury  or  filver. 
The  acid  of  fait  has  ftill  lefs  difpofition  to  unite  with  them  ; but  w'hen  dc- 
phlonitlicated,  it  diffolves  all  metals  completely,  lo  metals  dephlogiili- 
cated  as  by  the  other  acids,  it  (hows  a aronger  attraaion,  even  in  us  or- 
dinary aate,  by  taking  the  metals  from  them. 

The  other  acids  are  in  general  weaker  in  folvent  power. 

Metals  dephlogiUicated  to  a certain  degree  are  foluble  both  in  acids 

^"Metali'rannot  unite  with  acids  without  lofing  their  phlogidon  fo  far 
as  to  be  in  the  Hate  of  calces ; nor  can  they  remain  united  il  they  lole 
more,  which, metallic  folutions  are  very  apt  to  do  by  expofure  to  the  air. 
Perfea  folutions  are  tranfparent,  and  tinged  with  the  proper  colour  ot 
the  calx  I'he  colour  feems  to  vary  according  to  the  quantity  of  phlo- 
gillon  prefent ; and  by  a fufficient  quantity,  all  dolour  is  fometimes  de- 

ilroyed.  , . 

, ^I  he  cauftlcity  that  is  in  fome  of  the  metallic  falts  feems  to  be  owing 

to  their  attraftion  for  phlogillon 

Precipitates  retain  fome  of  the  folvent  and  of  the  precipitant,  from 
which  they  can  hardly.  If  at  all,  be  freed.  Precipitates  by  mild  fixt  al- 
kalies, carry  down  acid  of  challi  and  water  j and  by  volatile  alkali,  phlo- 

■ i.n. 
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I.  Vitriolated  Zinc ; fyn.  White  vitriol  or  copperas,  vitriol  of  zinc  or  of 
Goflar ; it  contains  12  of  acid,  20  of  zinc,  and  58  of  water  ; folublc 
in  two  waters,  at  60°. 

t.  Siiper-vitriolated  Iron;  fyn.  Green  vitriol  or  copperas,  fait  or  vitriol 
of  iron,  of  fteel,  or  of  Mars;  recently  cryftallifed,  contains  20  of  acid, 
25  of  iron,  and  55  of  water ; foluble  in  6 waters  at  60®. 

Super  tar  tar  ifed  iron. 

4;  Super -vitnolated  Copper;  lyn.  Blue,  Roman,  Cyprus  vitriol  or  cop. 
peras  ; contains  30  of  acid,  27  of  copper,  and  34  of  water  ; foluble 
in  4 waters  at  60^. 

5.  Supcr-viiriolated  Mercury,  fyn.  Vitriol  of  mercury;  contains  19  of 

acid. 

6.  Supernitrated  Mertury;  fyn.  Nitre  of  mercury;  contains  28  of  acid. 

7.  Super-nitrated  Silver;  fyn.  Salt  of  filver,  lunar  cauftic  or  cathartic  ; 

contains  36  of  acid. 

8.  Super-muriated  Antmony;  fyn.  Butter  or  cauftic  of  antimony. 

9.  Super-muriated  Mercury  ; fyn.  Corrofive  fublimate  Mercury;  contains 

t6  of  acid,  77  of  mercury,  and  6 of  water  ; not  decompofable  by 
heat  ; cryftals  permanent ; foluble  in  1 9 waters  at  60°,  and  in  alco- 
hol ; unites  with  muritjted  volatile  alkali,  which  renders  it  remark- 
ably foluble. 

10.  Super  tartarifed  Antimony;  fyn.  Emetic  tartar  ; foluble  in  60  waters 
at  60'^. 

ri.  Supcr-acetifed  Lead  ox  cerujfe ; fyn.  Salt  or  fugar  of  lead,  or  of  faturn; 
acetifed  ceruffe. 

13.  Super  acetifed  7nercury,  foluble  in  3 waters  at  60°. 

A7Tinioniacal  Copper  and  A7>tmoniacal  Iron,  or  Mar'tial  flowers,  contain 
metal,  volatile  alkali,  and  acid. 

' Sutjacidfited  Metal?. 

T.  Rtijl  of  Iro7i;  fyn.  Suberetifed  iron. 

2.  Submuriated  Mercury y fyn.  Sweet  mercury  fublimate,  calomel,  aqulla 

alba,  mild  muriated  mercury.  It  contains  14  of  acid  and  water, 
and  86  of  mercury. 

3.  Suhacetifed  Lead;  fyn.  Cerulfe,  white  lead. 

4.  Suhacetifed  Copper;  fyn.  Verdegri^. 

Calcined  metallic  Salts. 

1.  While  Calcined  Vitriol;  fyn.  Calcined  Vitriol. 

2.  Red  Calcined  Vitriol ; fyn.  Colcothar  of  vitriol. 

3.  Calcmed  Nitrated  Mercury ; fyn.  Red  corrofive  mercury,  red  precipi- 

tate. 

Sulphurated  Metals^ 

/ 

I.  Sulphurated  Anthymny;  fyn.  Antimony,  crude  and  prepared  antimony, 
ore  of  antimony. 

z,  Sulphurcalinc  Antimony  ; fyn.  Kermes  mineral. 

3.  DecalifsJ 
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3.  Dealcalifed  Sulphurcaline  Antimony  ; fyn.  Precipitated  fulphur  of  anti- 

mmiy,  golden  fulphur  of  antimony. 

4.  Sulphurated  Mercury;  fyn.  Native  and  faftltlous  cinnabar,  ore  of  mer- 

cury, vermilion,  .^thiops  mineral,  antimonial  iEthiops. 

PRECIPITATES. 

1.  Bcvitriplatsd  viercury  ; fyn.  Yellow  emetic  mercury;  turbith  mineral. 

2.  Denjtrated  mercury ; fyn.  Afhy  powder  of  mercury. 

3.  Demuriated  antimony  ; fyn.  Powder  of  algzroth  ; mercury  of  life. 

4.  Demuriated  mercury  ; fyn.  White  precipitate  pf  mercury  ; white  cals 

of  quickfilver. 

VV  A T E R. 

Watek  is  about  8i;o  times  heavier  than  air;  its  vapour  occupies  1400 
times  more  fpace  than  when  in  a liquid  ftate  : like  air,  it  exills  in  alraoft 
every  body  of  nature,  and  is  never  found  pure.  ^ 

The  chief  fubtlances  found  in  water  are.  Pure,  inflammable,'  and  hepa- 
tic airs;  acid  of  chalk  ; the  fixt  alkalies,  vitriolated,  muriated,  cretifed; 
the  vegetable,  oftener  nitrated ; cretifed  volatile  alkali  ; muriated  ba- 
rytes; lime,  and  fometimes  magnefia,  vitriohrted,  nitrated,  and  fuberetifed; 
fometimes  clay,  fuper  vitriolated  and  muriated;  iron,  vitriolated,  muria- 
ted, cretifed  ; nianganefe,  muriated  ; copper,  vitriolated  ; calx  of  arfenic; 
petroleum  ; vegetable  and  animal  putrefeent  mucilage.  Waters  are  exa- 
mined by  the  fenfes,  and  by  evaporation,  during  which  the  volatile  and 
fixt  matters  are  feparated  and  collefted ; or  by  precipitants  or  tefts.  The 
chief  of  thefe  tells  are  vegetable  blue  infufions,  as  that  of  red  cabbage, 
for  acids  and  alkalies  ; a faturated  folution  of  an  aftringent,  as  that  of 
gall-nut  in  fpirit  of  wine,  for  iron  ; phlogihicated  alkali  for  the  metals  ; 
vitriolic  acid  for  barytes;  acid  of  fugar  for  cretifed  lime;  cretifed  alkali 
for  magnefia  and  clay;  nitrated  filver  and  muriated  barytes  for  acids  uni- 
ted with  other  fubftances;  alcohol  for  acidated  alkalies  : any  acid  for  faliae 
or  earthy  hepar,  &c. 

AIRS.  . 

Pure  Air,  fpecific  gravity  no. 

Phlogifiicated  Air  140.  * ' ' 

Acid  of  Chalk  220. 

Co7nmon  Air  1^2. 

Jnflammabli  Air  i o. 

Nitrous  Atr  157. 

Marine  Acid  dir  252. 

Vitriolic  Acid  dir  300 
Alkaline  Air  70. 
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Cafes  of  Double  EleEiive  Attraction, 


By  water. 


T. 


Phlogifticated  iron  with 
Vitriolated  copper, 

2. 

Acidated  earth,  or  metal,  with 
Cretifed  alkali, 

3" 

Acidated  ammonia  with 
Cretifed  fixt  alkali  or  earth, 

4‘  _ ' 

Vitriolated  alkali,  magnefia,  or 
clay,  with 

Nitrated,. muriated,  or  acetlfcd 
lime, 

5-  . 

Vitriolated'  or  muriated  alkali 
or  earth  with 

Nitrated  oracetifed  lead,  mer- 
cury, or  filver, 

6. 

Vitriolated,  nitrated,  or  ace- 
tifed  filver,  with 
Muriated  alkali,  or  earth, 

7;  . 

Vitriolated  kali  with 
Muriated  lime,  or  lead, 

8. 

Tattarifed  or  acetifed  kali 
with 

Nitrated  mercury, 

. , 9*  . 

Vitriolated  ammonia  with 
Nitrated,  muriated,  or  acetifed 
fixt  alkali, 

10. 

Vitriolated,  nitrated,  or  muri- 
ated ammonia,  with 
Acetifed  fixt  alkali  or  lime, 

1 1 . 

Vitriolated  mercury  with 
Muriated  uatron, 

. ■; 


I. 

Muriated  mercury  with 
Sulphurated  antimony, 


Give 


T. 


Phloglfllcated  copper  and 
Vitriolated  iron. 

2. 

Acidated  alkali  and 
Cretifed  earth  or  metal. 

3- 

Acidated  fixt  alkali  or  earth  and 
Cretifed'ammonia. 

. 4- 

Vitriolated  lime,  and 
Nitrated,  muriated,  or  ace- 
tifed alkali,  magnefia,  or 
clay. 

Vitriolated  or  muriated  lead, 
mercury,  or  filver,  and 
Nitrated,  or  acetifed  alkali,  or 
earth.  • 

6. 

Vitriolated,  nitrated,  or  aceti- 
fed alkali,  or  earth,  and 
Muriated  filver. 

. ?• 

Vitriolated  lime,  or  lead,  and 
Muriated  kali. 

8. 

Tattarifed  oracetifed  mercury 
and 

Nitrated  kali. 

9-  . 

Vitriolated  fixt  alkali,  and 
Nitrated,  muriated,  or  acetifed 
ammonia. 

, lO. 

Vitriolated,  nitrated,  or  muria- 
ted fixt  alkali  or  lime,  and 
Acetifed  ammonia. 

1 1. 

Vitriolated  natron  and 
Muriated  mercury, 


I. 


Muriated  antimony  and 
Sulphurated  mercury 
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PART  I; 

Elements  of  Pharmacyi 


CHAPTER  I; 

A general  View  of  the  Properties  and  Relations  of  Medicin'al 

Siihjlances. 

SECT.  I; 

V 

Vegetables; 

Vegetables’  are  organized  bodies,  fur niihed  with  a variety 
of  veflels  for  the  reception,  tranfmiffion,  and  perfpiration  of  diffe- 
rent fluids.  Analogous  to  animals,  they  are  reproduced  from  feeds 
and  eggs,  and  are  endowed  with  fundlions,  whereby  the  aliment  they  iinbibe 
is  changed  into  new  forms,  into  folids  and  fluids,  peculiar  to  particular 
plants,  and  to  different  parts  of  the  fame  plant.. 

Tlie  analogy  between  the  vegetable  ■ and  animal  kingdoms  will  appear 
ftill  more  flriking,  when  we  confldef  that  the  former  exhibit,  though  in  a 
lefs  degree,  all  the  phenomena  of  fenfibility  and  motion. 

The  pabulum  of  vegetables,  like  tluit  of  moft  animals.  Is  df  a mixed 
nature;  and  Is  made  up  of  the  neceffary  union  of  water,  heat,  and  light, 
and  lefs  neceffarlly  of  air  and  earth  : the  office  of  thefe  two  lad  feems  to  be 
that  of  nitres,  or  vehicles  for  conveying  the  other  principles  in  proper 
form. 

From  varieties  in  the  date  and  propoftlori  of  thefe  fdveral  agents,  a 
very  multiplied  diverfity  takes  place  in  the  external  fbrm,  quantity,  and 
qudity  of  one  and  the  fame  vegetable : hence  the  difference  of  plants 
from  the  foil,  climate,  feafon,  and  other  fimilar  circumdances.  The  in- 
fluence of  heat,  and  light,  or  what  is  probably  the  fame  thing,  the  ab- 
forption  of  the  inflammable  principle,  is  perhaps  the  mod  important 
article  in  the  aliment  of  vegetables.  This  principle,  whether  derived 
from  the  folar  rays,  from  putrid  matters  employed  in  manure,  of  from 
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the  putrefaftlon  of  the  wild  growth,  afllftecl  by  calcareous  earths  and  other 
feptics,  is  found  at  all  times  to  modify,  in  a peculiar  manner,  the  form,  the 
quantity,  and  even  the  fenfible  and  inherent  properties  of  vegetables : it  ia 
of  importance  however  to  remark-j  that  the  foundnefs  and  fpcciiic  principles 
of  vegetables  are  not  invariably  the  more  complete  in  proportion  to  the 
vigour  of  their  growth  ; high  healtli,  which  is  dways  a dangerous  Hate  in 
the  conftitution  of  animals,  is  often  the  means  of  perverting  or  deftroying 
the  ceconomy  of  vegetable  life.  Thus  the  finer  aromatics,  which  natu- 
rally Inhabit  the  dry  and  fandy  foils,  when  tranfplanted  into  a moift  and 
rich  one,  or,  in  other  words,  when  placed  in  mould  abounding  in  the 
fomites  of  inflammable  principle,  grow  with  rapidity  and  vigour,  have  theic 
bulk  confiderably  increafed,  but  lofe  very  much  of  their  fragrance,  as  if  their 
aftive  principles  were  exhaufted  by  the  luxuriance  of  their  growth. 

Plants  are  alfo  found  to  differ  confiderably  in  the  different  periods  of 
their  growth.  Thus  fome  herbs  in  their  Infancy  abound  moll  with  odo- 
riferous matter ; of  which  others  yield  little  or  none  till  they  have  attain-, 
ed  to  a more  advanced  age.  Many  fruits,  in  their  immature  ftate,  con- 
tain an  auftere  acid  juice,  which  by  maturation  is  changed  into  a fweet : 
others,  as  the  orange,  are  firft  warm  and  aromatic,  and  aftenvards  by 
degrees  become  filled  with  a ftrong  acid.  The  common  grain,  and  fun- 
dry  other  feeds,  when  beginning  to  vegetate,  are  in  talle  remarkable  fweet  ; 
yet  the  kernels  of  certain  fruits  pro\'e,  at  the  fame  period,  extremely  acid. 
The  roots  of  fome  of  our  indigenous  plants,  whofe  Juice  is,  during  the  fum- 
mer,  thin  and  watery,  if  wounded  early  in  the  fpring,  yield  rich  balfamic 
juices,  which,  expofed  to  a gentle  warmth,  foon  concrete  into  folid  gum- 
my-refins,  fuperior  to  many  of  thofe  brought  from  abroad.  In  open 
expofures,  dry  foils,  and  fair  warm  feafons,  aromatic  plants  prove  llronger 
and  more  fragrant,  and  folid  ones  weaker  in  fmaU  than  in  the  oppofite  circum- 
llances.  To  thefe  particulars  therefore  due  regard  ought  to  be  had  in  col- 
lecting plants  for  medicinal  ufes. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  alfo,  that  the  different  parts  of  one  plant 
are  often  veiy  different  in  quality  from  each  other.  Thus  the  bitter  herb 
wormwood  rifes  from  an  aromatic  root  ; and  the  narcotic  popy-head  in- 
cludes feeds  which  have  no  narcotic  power.  Thefe  differences,  though  very 
obvious  in  the  common  culinary  plants,  do  not  feemto  have  been  fufficiently 
obferved,'  or  attended  to,  in  the  medicinal  ones. 

Without  any  obvious  dependence  on  the  circumftances  above-mention- 
ed, vegetables  are  alfo,  like  animals,  obnoxious  to  difeafes  and  death. 
Thefe,  whether  occafioned  by  intenfe  cold,  by  infedls,  lightning,  or 
other  caufes,  always  maintain  a ffriking  analogy  to  the  affeftions  of  ani- 
mals. A difference  however  arifes  from  this,  that  the  fevei-al  parts  of  ve- 
getables do  not  conftitute  fuch  a mutually  depending  fyftera  as  thofe  of 
the  more  perfeft  animals  : Hence  it  is,  tliat  a very  confiderable  part  of 
a plant  may  be  difeafed  or  dead,  whilft  the  reft  enjoys  a peifeft  integrity 
of  life  and  health.  Though  the  phyfiology  of  vegetables  is  hitherto  in- 
fufficient  for  forming  any  complete  dodlrines  of  the  caufes  and  cure  of 
their  feveral  difeafes  ; yet  it  is  commendable  to  have  an  eye  to  the  for- 
mation of  a pathology  of  the  vegetable  kingdom:  in  the  .ftate  even  of  our 
prefent  knowledge,  it  is  of  importance  in  the  Itudy  of  pharmacy  to  be 
aware  that  fuch  difeafes  do  really  exift,  and  are  capable  of  changing  or 
deftroying  the  adlive  principles  of  many  of  our  moft  valuable  herbs,  1 n 
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the  plants  more  evideptly  fenfitive,  the  difcafes  exhibit  a very  clore  pro- 
pinquity to  many  of  tiiofe  of  animals:  feveral  of  the  remote  cauies  are  lueh 
as  are  known  to  obltruft  perfpiration,  to  Induce  general  debility,  or  other- 
wife  diforder  the  animal  ceconomy.  The  difeafes  alfo  are  evidently  mark- 
ed by  a diminution  of  their  fcrtfitive  and  moving  principle  ; and  pediapsi 
in  confequence  of  this,  their  folids,  their  fap,  and  other  fluids,  flirivel  and 
decay,  and  the  whole  plant  affumes  new  forms,  is  Impregnated  with  inert, 
or  fraught  vvidi  noxious  principles.  Analagous  alfo  to  animals,  the  plants 
when  deprived  of  the  living  principle,,  runs  iuto  all  thofe  changes  common 
to  what  is  called  inanimate  matter,  Thefe  changes  we  next  proceed  to 
examine. 

I.  Prodtteiions  from  Vegetables  hy  Fer mextatios. 

Fe  RMENTATioN  is  that  fpontaneous  motion  excited  in  dead  vegetables 
and  animals;  but  which  is  peculiar  to  thofe  organic  fubftances  elaborated 
by  the  principle  of  vegetable  or  animal  life. 

The  clrcumftances  favouring  fermentation  in  general  are,  a certain 
degree  of  fluidity,  a certain  degree  of  heat,  and  the  contaft  of  the  air. 

There  are  however  feveral  fubftances,  of  themfelves  not  fufceplible  exf 
fermentation,  which  neverthclefs  may  be  brought  into  that  ftate  by^  the  ad- 
mixture of  thofe  that  are ; as  by  adding  to  them,  along  with  a proper  quan- 
tity of  water,  a portion  of  the  yeft  or  head  thrown  up -to  the  furface 
of  fermenting  liquors.  Without  this  expedient  many  vegetables  would 
run  immediately'  into  the  acetous,  and  fome  of  them  into  the  putrefac- 
tive fermentations.  It  is  alfo  found,  that  though  acetous  and  putrefaftive 
Ferments  are  unable  to  ftop  the  vinous  fermentation,  they  are  however 
capable  of  aflimulating  the  liquor  to  their  own  nature  in  a more  pefeil 
form  ; and  hence  it  is,  that  in  tlie  manufaftures  of  wane,  rum,  and  vinegar, 
it  is  found  ufeful  to  keep  the  vefl'els  well  feafoned  with  the  liquor  intend- 
ed to  be  prepai'ed.  Three  difierent  kinds  or  ilages  of  fermentation 
have  been  generally  diftingulflied  by  chemills.  The  vinous,  which  fur- 
nifhes  alcohol,  or  what  is  commonly  called  fplrlt ; the  acetous,  which 
aflbrds  vinegar;  and  the  putrefaftive,  which  yields  volatile  alkali.  Being 
pretty  conftant  in  fucccfllon  to  each  other,  the  whole  procefs  will  be 
beft  underftood  by  confidering  each  of  them  apart.  All  vegetable 
fubftances  are  not  capable  of  the  vinous  fermentation  : the  conditions 
ne^lfary  to  Its  produdlion  are,  a faccharo-mucilaginous  matter;  a fluidity 
^ little  yifeous,  the  proper  degree  of  which  Is  belt  learned  from  experience  ; 
a heat  from  40  to  y6  of  Fahrenheit’s . thermometer;  a confiderable  mats 
of  matter;  and,  laftly,  the  accefs  of  the  external  air. 

The  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  vinous  fermentation  are,  a briflc  tu- 
multuary motion,  the  liquor  lofcs  its  tranfparency  and  homogeneous  ap- 
pearance, its  bulk  and  heat  arc  confidcrably  incrcafcd,  the  folid  parts  are 
buoyed  up  to  the  top,  and  a great  quantity  of  a permanently  elaltic  fluid 
as  difengaged.  TJiis  fluid  or  gas  being  fomewhat  lieavier  tlian  atmofjftierlc 
air,  floats  in  feparate  maffes  next  the  furface  of  the  liquor  ; aud  Is  from 
this  and  other  appearances  tahly  diftinguifiied  from  common  air:  It 

extlnguiflies  flame  and  animal  life,  precipitate. s lime  from  lime-water, 
cryftallifes  and  renders  mild  the  eaultic  alkali  ; and  is  therefore  the  gas 
fylveftre  of  Helmont,  and  the  fixed  air  or  aerial  acid  of  modern  ehemifts. 
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After  fome  time  the  tumultuary  motion  in  the  liquor  k fuddenly  checked, 
perhaps  from  the  generation  of  the  alcohol ; a fine  ley  is  alfo  precipitated  ; 
and  the  floating  matter,  if  not  purpofely  prevented,  fubfides  to  the  bottom 
of  the  veflel.  In  the  wines  produced  from  the  grape,  a large  quantity  of 
a faline  concrete  is  likewife  incrufted  on  the  Tides  and  bottom  of  the  calks 
and  this  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  tartar,  the  properties  of 
which  we  Ihall  afterwards  examine.  At  the  termination  of  thefe  pheno- 
mena, the  vegetable  matter  has  alfumed  new  properties ; and  from  being  a 
mild,  fweet,  or  gently  acidulous  infufion,  is  now  become  the  briflc  pungent, 
and  inebriating  liquor,  called  Wine  or  Vinous  Liquor. 

■Fennented  or  vinous  liquors  are  prepared  from  a great  variety  of  fub- 
ftances  : the  faccharine,  or  thofe  rendered  fo  by  a beginning  vegetation,  are 
in  general  fitteft  for  the  purpofe  ; a multitude  of  collateral  circumflances 
are  alfo  necelTary  for  the  proper  management  of  the  procefs  ; and  in  vi- 
nous liquors,  great  dlverfities  are  found  independent  of  their  being  more 
or  lefs  watery.  Thefe  diflerences  are  not  only  obfervable  in  wines  produ- 
ced from  different  fubftances,  but  alfo  in  thofe  prepared  from  one  and 
the  fame  vegetable.  Thefe  dlverfities  may  be  rcftired  to  the  different  con- 
ditions of  the  fubllance  to  be  fermented,  to  the  Hates  of  fluidity  and  heat,, 
and  to  the  degree  of  fermentation  to  which  the  fubjeft  has  been  carried. 
This  laft  is  principally  modified  by  the  preceding  caufes,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  by  very  minute  and  apparently  trifling  circumflances  in  the  condudl 
of  the  operator^  Flence  the  numberlefs  varieties  in  the  vinous  liquors  pro- 
duced from  the  grape,  which  have  been  more  peculiarly  denominated  'wines  r 
It  is  an  important  part  of  pharmacy  to  inquire  into  thefe  differences  with 
care  and  attention. 

The  diverfity  in  vinous  liquors  is  fllll  more  obvious  in  thofe  produced 
from  different  vegetables.  Many  of  the  native  qualities  of  the  fubftance, 
fuch  as  colour,  tafte,  flavqur,  &c.  often  remain  in  the  wine ; not  being 
totally  fubdued  by  that  degree  of  fermentation  by  which  the  liquor  is 
rendered  vinous.  Hence  the  remarkable  difference  of  wines  as  produced 
■from  the  grape  and  thofe  furnifhed  by  the  gramlnous  feeds:  the  wine 
produced  from  thefe  laft  has  been  more  ftritftly  caljied  beer ; and  this  too 
is  well  known  to  differ  as  remarkably  from  thofe  produced  from  apples, 
pears,  apricots,  &c.  as  thefe  differ  from  wine  properly  fo  called. 

, I.  Of  the  Produdl  of  the  Vinous  Fermentation. 

The  produdl  of  all  thefe  fermented  vegetables  is,  as  we  have  juft  now 
fnentioned,  the  pungent  and  intoxicating  liquor  called  wine.  It  is  proper, 
however,  in  pharmacy,  to  inquire  into  the  different  principles  which  enter 
into  its  compofition  as  a mixt.  As  the  wine  furnllhed  by  grapes. is 
the  moft  valuable  and  generally  known,  we  fliall  take  it  for  our  exam- 
ple. Grape-w'ine,  then,  is,  made  up  of  a large  quantity  of  water,  of  al- 
cohol, of  tartar,  and  of  a colouring  matten  It  is  proper,  however,  that 
we  fliould  lay  down  the  proofs  of  fuch  a combination  in  wine,  and  explain 
the  methods  by  wdiich  it  may  be  decompofed  and  feparated  into  the  con- 
ftituent  parts  above  mentioned 

For  this  purpofe,  the  affiftance  of  the  fire  is  generally  had  recourfe  to. 
The  liquor  is  put  into  an  alembic;  and  as  foon  as  it  boils,  a white  milky 
fluid,  of  a pungent  fmell  and  tafte,  diftils  into  the  recipient.  This  fluid 
is  called  aquavita,  or,  in  common  language,  fpirit : it  is  compounded  of 
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water  and  certain  matters  capable  of  fufpenfion  in  water,  of  alcohol,  and  of 
a fmall  proportion  of  oil;  which  lall  communicates  to  it  the  milky  colour: 
the  yellow  colour,  afterwards  alTumed,  is  partly  owing  to  the  fame  oil, 
and  partly  to  a Solution  of  the  extradive  matter  of  the  wooden  cafles 
in  which  the  aquavitse  has  been  infufed.  This  aquavltre,  like  wine,  al- 
xvays  partakes  more  or  lefs  of  the  flavour  of  the  vegetable  from  whence  the 
wine  Ls  been  prepared ; but  by  farther  dlftillatlon,  and  other  procelTes, 
it  is  freed  of  its  water,  and  the  native  principles  of  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter which  the  watery  parts  had  kept  in  folution ; when  thus  prepared,  it 
is  a pure  alcohol  or  inflamviahle  fpirity  which  is  always  the  fame  from  what- 
ever vegetable  the  wine  was  produced. 

After  all  the  aquavita:  has  been  drawn  off,  the  refiduum  now  ceafes 
to  be  wine;  it  is  of  a chocolate  colour,  of  an  acid  and  auftere  tafte  ; it  has 
now  afliimed  a heterogeneous  appearance,  and  a great  quantity  of  faline 
crv'ftals  is  obferved  in  the  liquor ; thefe  cryftals  are  the  tartar.  By  the 
above  procefles,  tlien,  we  have  fully  decompofed  ’wine:  but  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  by  this  analyfis  we  have  not  feparated  the  different  parts 
of  wine  in  their  original  and  entire  ftate  ; we  are  not  hitherto  acquaint- 
ed with  any  method  of  regenerating  the  wine  by  recombining  the  aqua- 
vits with  tlie  refiduum:  fome  produd,  therefore,  of  the  fermentation  is 
chanr»’ed  or  deftroyed  ; and  this  produd  is  probably  fome  peculiar  modi- 
fication of  fixed  air  or  aerial  acid.  The  refiduum,  when  evaporated,  af- 
fumes  the  form  and  confiftence  of  an  extrad  ; the  colouring  part  may  be 
abftraded  by  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  but  is  not  feparated  from  it  by 
the  addition  of  water  : it  feems  therefore  to  be  of  a gummi-refinous  na- 
ture, and  extraded  from  the  grape  by  mean^  of  the  alcohol  generated 
during  the  fermentation. 

From  this  analyfis,  then,  it  is  obvious,  that  wine  Is  compofed  of  w'ater, 
colouring  matter,  alcohol,  and  a fomething  that  is  changed  or  loft.  We 
refer  the  particular  examination  of  alcohol  and  tartar  to  the  proper 
places  alTigned  them  In  this  work ; and  we  exped  that  from  this  general 
furvey  of  the  fubjed,  the  properties  of  wine,  as  a folvent  of  feveral  me- 
iclnal  fubftances  to  be  towards  examined,  will  be  much  more  readily 
underftood.''  Before  we  go'  farther,  it  is  proper  alfo  to  add,  that 
the  Icy  precipitated  from  wine  during  the  fermentation,  is  a compround 
of  Hones,  pieces  of  grape,  tartar,  and  vltriolated  tartar  : tlie  two  firll  are 
inert  bodies  ; of  the  two  laft  we  (hall  Inquire  particularly  In  their  proper 
order.  We  are  now  prepared  to  confider  the  nature  and  produd  of  the 
next  kind  or  ftage  of  fermentation,  viz,  the 

• 2.  Acetous  Fermentation. 

To  underftand  what  goes  on  In  the  acetous  fermentation,  we  muft  leave 
for  the  prefent  our  analyfis  of  the  produd  of  the  vinous  fei  mentation,  and 
return  to  the  wine  itfelf  In  Its  moft  perfed  and  entire  ftate.  It  is  proper 
to  obferve,  that  though,  after  the  liquor  has  become  vinous,  a partid 
ceflatlon  of  the  more  obvious  phenomena  takes  place,  yet  the  wine  ftiU 
fuffers  a flow  and  imperceptible  degree  of  fermentation.  We  arc  not  then 
to  confider  the  liquor  as  being  in  a quiefeent  Rate,  but  as  conftantly  ap- 
proaching  to  the  next  ftage,  which  we  are  now  to_  confider,  viz.  the  acetour 
fcr7nent(Uion.  This  kind  of  infcnfible  fermentation,  or  what  we  may  call 
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the  intermediate  change,  feems  to  be  necefTary  to  the  perfcaion  of  the 
^vJne.  Its  degree,  however,  is  to  be  regulated  under  certain  limitations  • 
Fbep  too  much  checked,  as  by  cold,  thunder,  or  fuch  like  caufes,  the 
■ Fine  becomes  vapid  ; when  too  much  encouraged  by  heat,  contad  of  air 
&c.  It  approaches  too  far  to  the  acetous  change : but  in  order  that  the 
vinous  lliall  proceed  fully  to  the  acetous  fermentation,  fcveral  circumftances 
are  required  ; and  thefe  are  in  general  the  feme  that  were  before  necefTary 
to  tne  vinous  ftage.  Thefe  conditions  are,  a temperate  degree  of  heat  a 
quantity  of  unfermented  mucilage,  an  acid  matter,  fuch  as  tartar,  and  the 
free  accefs  of  external  air.  When  thus  fituated,  the  liquor  foon  paffes  in- 
to the  acetous  fermentation  : but  during  this  ftage  the  phenomena  are 
npt  fo  rdmarkablc  as  in  the  vinous;  the  motion  of  air  is  now  lefs  con- 
liderable,  a grofs  unduous  matter  feparates  to  the  bottom,  the  liquor 
lofes  Its  vinous  tafle  and  flavour,  it  becomes  four,  and  on  diftillation  affords 
no  inflammaDle  fpirlt.  It  is  now  the  acetous  acid  or  vinegar;  and  when 
feparated  by  diftillation  from  the  undiious  ley,  may  be  preferved  a con- 
fiderable  length  of  time  without  undergoing  the  putrid  change  : to  this 
Jaft,  however,  it  always  approaches  lefe  or  more,  in  the  feme  way  as  the 
vinous  conftantly  verges  to  the  acetous  fermentation  ; and  this  will  much 
more  readily  happen  if  the  acid  be  aUowed  to  remain  with  the  unduous 
feculent  matter  above  mentioned.  ' When  thus  fituated,  the  vinegar  quick- 
ly lofes  its  tranfparency,  afiuines  a blackifh  colour,  lofes  its  fournefs  and 
agreeable  odour,  has  now  an  offenfive  tafte  and  fmcll,  and  when  diftilled  at 
n certain  period  of  the  procefs  it  yields  volatile  alkali. 

The  liquor  is  now' arrived  to  the  laft  ftage,  viz. 

3.  The  Putrefactive  Fermentation. 

From  the.  preceding  phenomena,  it  is' obvious,  that  the  fame  fub- 
ftance  winch  is  capable  of  the  vinous,  and  acetous,  is  alfo  capable  of  the 
putrefadive  fermentation.  It  is  perhaps  impoflible  to  induce  the  firft 
without  a mixture  of  the  fccond  ; or  the  fecond  without  a mixture  of  the 
third.  Hence  it  is  that  every  wine  is  a little  acid ; and  there  are  few 
vinegars  without  fome  difpofition  towards  putrefadion,  and  in  which 
there  is  not  a little  volatile  alkah',  though  it  be  neutralized  by  the  acid 
which,  predominates.  Notwithftandlng  this  feeming  continuation  of  one 
and  the  fame  procefs,  the  putrefadion  of  vegetables  has  its  particular 
phenomena.  Tlie  vegetable  matter,  if  in  a fluid  ftate,  becomes  turbid,  and 
depofitesa  large  quantity  of  feculent  matter:  a confiderable  number  of 
air-bubbles  are  raifed  to  the  top  ; but  the  motion  of  thefe  is  not  fo  hrlflc 
in  the  putiefadive  as  in  the  vinous,  or  even  the  acetous  fermentation  : 
neither  the  bulk  nor  heat  of  the  liquor  feems  to  be  increafed ; but  an 
acrid  pungent  vapour  is  perceived  by  the  fmell,  and  which,  by  chemi- 
cal trials,  is  found  _ to  be  the  volatile  alkali ; by  degrees  this  pungent 
odour  IS  changed  into  one  lefs  pungent,  but'  much  more  naufeous.  If 
we  fuppofe  the  feme  train  of  phenomena  to  have  taken  place  in  a vetre- 
table  confifting  of  parts  fomewhat  folid,  its  cohefion  is  now  broke  down 
into  a foft  pulpy  mafs;  this  mafs,  on  drying,  lofes  at  length  its  odour 
entirely,  leaving  a black,  chaiTy-like  refiduum,  containing  nothing  but 
prthy  and  feline  fubftances.  ° ^ 

r obferve,  that  though  the  circumftances  favouring  the 
putiefadive  are  the  fame  with  thofc  requilite  to  the  vinous  and  acetous 

fermentatieps,  ■ ' 
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fermentations  vct  thefe  feveral  conditions  are  not  fo  indifpenfable  to  the 
forel  .T.O  thJtwo  Utter  fcgcs.  All  vegetablp  have  more  or  lefs  tcodeoey 
to  putrefaaion,  and  a great  number  arc  capable  of  the  acetous  f^menta 
tion-  but  the  proportion  of  thofe  capable  of  the  vinous  is  not  confidei- 
able’;  and  thefe  laft  will  run  into  the  putrid  m circumftances  in  i^^ich 
they  cannot  undergo  the  vinous  or  even  the  acetous  fermentations.  Thus 
flo/r  made  into  a^  foft  paftc  will  become  four : but  it  mull  be  pofeaiy 
difi-olved  in  water  to  make  it  fit  for  the  vinous  llage  ; whereas  mere  damp- 
nefs  is  fufficient  to  make  it  pafs  to  the  putrid  fermentation  ; befidcs  the  con- 
dition of  fluidity,  a lefsdegiue  of  heat,  and  a more  limited  accefs  of  air, 
likcv*ife  fuffice  for  producing  the  putrefaftive  fermentation. 

It  is  therefore  probable,  that  all  vegetables,  in  whatever  ftate,  are  hable 
to  a kind  of  putrefaaion  : in  wood  and  other  folid  parts  the  change  is  flow 
and  gradual,  but  never  fails  at  length  to  break  down  their  texture  and  co- 

*^We  formerly  obferved,  that  the  vapours  feparated  during  the  vinous 
fermentation  were  fixed  air  or  aerial  acid ; and  it  is  indeed  true,  that  m 
the  incipient  ftate  a quantity  of  tlus  gas  is  ftill  evolved,  and  along  with  it 
a quantity  of  alkaline  air:  in  the  advanced  Hate,  however,  we  find 
thefe  vapours  of  a different  nature;  they  now  tarnifli  filver,  apd  render 
combinations  of  lead  with  the  vegetable  acids  of  a black  colour.  V.  uen 
produced  in  large  quantity,  and  much  confined,  as  happens  in  flacks  of 
hay  put  up  wet,  they  burfl  into  aaual  flame,  confuming  the  hay  to  allies  ; 
on  other  occafions,  the  efcape  of  thefe  vapours  discovers 'itlelf  by  an 
emilfion  of  light,  as  in  the  luminous  appearance  of  rotten  , wood  ujen 
placed  in  the  dark.  From  the  above  phenomena  it  is  evident,  that  thele 
vapours  abound  with  the  principle  of  Inflammability  ; and  their  odour  pro- 
bably depends  on  this  principle  loofely  combined  with  the  wat^,  or  fome 
other  parts  of  the  volatilifed  matter.  This  gas  is  therefore  different  irom 
that  feparated  during  the  vinous  fermentation  ; it  is  the  phlogiflicated,  and 

fOmetimes  the  inflammable  air  of  Dr  Prieftley.  , . , r , 

We  have  thus,  for  the  fake  of  cleamefs,  and  in  order  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  the  fubjea,  traced  the  phenomena  of  fermentation  through 
its  different  ftages : It  is  proper,  however,  to  obferve,  that  though  every 
vegetable  that  has  fufferCd  the  vinous  will  proceed  to  the  acetous  and  putre- 
faftive  fermentations,  yet  the  fecond  flage  is  not  neceffarily  preceded  ov  the 
firft  nor  the  third  by  the  fecond  ; or  in  other  words,  the  acetous  temen  a- 
tion  Is  not  neceffarily  confined  to  thofe  fubftances  which  have  undergone 
the  vinous,  nor  the  putrefadive  to  thofe  which  have  undergone  the  ace- 
tous fermentation.  Thus  it  is,  that  gums  diffolved  in  water  lhall  pais 
to  the  acetous  without  undergoing  the  vinous  fermentation ; and  gluti- 
nous matter  feems  to  run  Into  piitrefadion  without  fliowing  any  previ- 
' ous  acefccnce:  and  farther,  thefe  changes  frequently  happen  although 

the  matter  be  under  thofe  conditions  which  are  favourable  to  the  preceding 

From  the  foregoing  flcetcli,  the  importance  of  this  fubje6l  m the  flndy 
of  Pharmacy  will  he  obvious  at  firft  fight : It  cannot,  hovvever,  af- 
ford us  any  ufeful  information  on  the  native  principles  of  vegetables,  but 
it  prefentsto  us  new  produas,  the  Importance  of  which  is  well  known  m 
chemiftry,  in  medicine,  and  in  arts.  Ihe  neceflity  of  being  we  acquaint 
cd  with  the  fcveral  fads  (for  of  theory  wc  know  none  fatisfaftoiy ) , will 
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appear  in  the  phamiaceutical  hlftory  and  preparation  of  many  of  our  moil 
valuable  drugs.  We  are  next  to  confider  a fet  of  no  lefs  complicated  ope- 
rations, viz. 

II.  Prodii£lions  from  vegetables  by  Fire. 

In  order  to  analyfe,  or  rather  to  decompofe  vegetables  by  the  naked 
fire,  any  given  quantity  of  dry  vegetable  matter  is  put  into  a retort  of 
glafs  or  earth.  Having  filled  the  veiTel  about  one  half  or  two  thirds,  we 
place  it  in  a reverbatory  furnace,  adapting  it  to  a proper  receiver.  To 
colleft  the  elailic  fluids,  which,  if  confined,  would  buril  the  veifels  ( and 
which,  too,  it  is  proper  to  preferve,  as  being  real  produdls  of  the  analyfis), 
we  ufe  a perfoi'ated  receiver  with  a crooked  tube,  the  extremity  of  which 
is  received  into  a veiTel  full  of  water,  or  rather  of  mercury,  and  inverted  in 
a bafon  containing  the  fame  : by  this  contrivance,  the  liquid  matters  are 
collefted  in  the  receiver,  and  the  aeriform  fluids  pafs  into  the  inverted 
veiTel.  If  the  vegetable  is  capable  of  yielding  any  faline  matter  in  a 
concrete  Hate,  we  interpofe  between  the  retort  and  the  receiver  another 
veiTel,  upon  whole  fides  ■ the  fait  fublimes.  Thefe  things  being  properly 
adjufted,  we  apply  at  firft  a gentle  heat,  and  increafe  it  gradually,  that  we 
may  obferve  the  different  produfts  in  proper  order.  At  firft  an  infipld 
watery  liquor  palTes  over,  which  is  chiefly  made  up  of  the  water  of  vege- 
tation ; on  the  heat  being  a little  farther  incre^fed,  this  watery  liquor,  or 
■ phlegm^  becoines  charged  with  an  oily  matter,  having  the  odour  of  the 
vegetable,  if  it  poffeffed  any  in  its  entire  ftate  ; along  with  this  oil  we 
alfo  obtain  an  acid  refembling  the  acetous,  and  which  communicates  to 
the  oil  fomewhat  of  a faponaceous  nature  ; on  the  heat  being  carried  ftill 
farther,  we  procure  more  acid,  with  an  oil  of  a dark  colour,  and  the  colour 
gradually  deepens  as  the  diftillatlon  advances.  The  oil  now  ceafes  to  retain 
the  peculiar  odour  of  the  vegetable  ; and,  being  fcorched  by  the  heat,  fends 
forth  a llrong  dlfagreeable  fmell  like  tar : it  is  then  called  empyretunatic 
oil.  About  this  time  alfo  fome  elaftic  vapours  rufli  into  the  Inverted  veffel  j 
thefe  generally  confift  of  inflammable  or  fixed  airs,  and  very  often  of  a 
mixture  of  both ; the  volatile  fait  now  alfo  fublimes,  if  the  vegetable  was 
of  a nature  to  furnifli  it.  By  the  time  the  matter  in  the  retort  has  ac- 
quired a dull  red  heat,  nothing  further  will  arife  : we  then  flop  ; and  al- 
lowing the  veffel  to  cool,  we  find  a mafs  of  charcoal,  retaining  more  or 
Jefs  the  form  and  appearance  of  the  vegetable  before  its  decompofition. 

We  have  thus  deferibed,  in  the  order  of  their  fucceflion,  the  feveralpro- 
dufts  obtained  from  the  generality  of  vegetables  when  analyfed  in  clofc 
veffels  and  in  a naked  fire. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  underftood,  that  the  proportion  of  thefe  princi- 
ples turns  out  very  various  ; the  more  fucculent  yield  more  water,  and 
the  more  foiid  afford  a greater  quantity  of  the  other  principles.  Inde- 
pendently alfo  of  this  difference,  the  nature  of  the  produfts  theinfelves  are 
found  to  differ  in  different  vegetables  : thus  in  the  cruciform  plants,  and 
in  the  emulfive  and  farinaceous  feeds,  the  faline  matter  which  comes  over 
with  the  water  and  oil  is  found  to  be  alkaline  ; fometinies  again  it  is  am- 
monlacal,  from  the  combination  of  the  acid  with  the  volatile  alkali  palling 
over  at  the  end  of  the  procefs;  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  the  acids  of  vege- 
'.jables  are  not  all  of  the  fame  nature,  though  they  exhibit  tlie  fame  exter- 
nal 
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pal  marks.  When  volatile  alkali  is  obtained,  it  is  always  found  in  the 
mild  effervelcing  Hate : it  is  procured,  however,  from  a few  vegetables  only ; 
it  is  feldom  in  a concrete  form,  being  generally  dilTolved  in  the  phlegm  ; 
and  as  it  ordinarily  makes  its  appearance  about  the  end  of  the  procefs,  it 
is  probable  that  its  formation  is  owing  to  fome  peculiar  combination  of 
the  oil  and  fixed  alkali.  The  plants  containing  much  oily  combuttible 
matter  feem  to  be  thofe  which  more  peculiarly  yield  inflammable  air, 
whilll;  the  mucilages  appear  to  be  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  affording  the 
fixed  air  or  aerial  acid.  The  chemical  properties  of  charcoal  feem  to  be 
^ways  the  fame  from  whatever  vegetable  it  has  been  produced  : on  a 
minute  examination  (which,  however,  is  not  the  bulinefs  of  pharmacy), 
it  is  found  to  confift  of  fixed  air,  the  principle  of  inflammability,  a fmall 
quantity  of  earth,  faline  matter,  and  a little  water.  The  whole  of  the 
analyfis  then  amounts  to  air,  water,  earth,  and  the  principle  of  inflam- 
mabilitv  ; for  by  repeated  diftiEations  the  oil  is  refolved  into  water,  the 
principle  of  Inflammability,  and  a little  earth ; the  faline  matter  alfo  is 
a produft  arlfing  from  a combination  of  the  earthy  matter  with' water  er 
the  principle  of  inflammability,  in  fome  fliape  or  other,  or  perhaps  with 
both.  That  thefe  combinations  take  place,  has  at  leaft  been  the  opinio* 
of  the  chemifls. 

We  formerly  fald  that  charcoal  was  partly  compofed  of  faline  matter ; 
it  therefore  remains  that  we  Ihould  next  decompofe  the  charcoal,  in  order 
to  obtain  or  feparate  the  articles  next  to  be  mentioned. 

The  fixed  Salts  of  Vegetables. 

When  vegetable  charcoal  has  been  burnt,  there  remains  a quantity  of 
allies  or  cinders  of  a blackifli  grey  or  white  colour : thefe,  when  boiled 
or  infufed  in  water,  communicate  to  it  a pungent  faline  talle  ; the  fait 
thus  held  in  folution  may,  by  evaporation,  be  r^uced  to  a concrete  flate: 
this  faline  matter,  however,  is  generally  found  to  be  mixed  with  ferrugi- 
nous, earthy,  and  other  impurities,  and  likewlfe  with  a number  of  neu- 
tral falts  of  different  kinds.  In  this  mixed  condition  it  is  the  , 

Potafises  ufed  in  Commerce. 

This  fait,  or  rather  compound  of  different  falts,  is  procured  by  buni- 
ing  large  quantities  of  wood  of  any  kind  ; and  this  procefs  is  called 
incineration : the  predominating  fait,  however,  is  alkaline ; and  as  tlie 
neutral  falts  are  obtained  to  better  advantage  by  other  means,  they  arc" 
generally  neglefted  in  the  purification  of  potafhes.  Potalhes,  then,  freed 
from  its  impurities,  and  feparated  from  the  other  falts  by  procelles  to  be. 
hereafter  mentioned,  is  now 

The  fixed  vegetable  /Ilkali. 

Alkalies  in  general  are  diftlnguilhed  by  a pungent  taftc,  the  very  re- 
verfe  of  that  of  fournefs ; by  their  deftroying  the  acidity  of  every  four  li- 
quor ; and  by  their  changing  the  blue  and  red  colours  of  vegetables  to  a 
green  : they  attraft  more  or  lefs  the  moifture  of  the  air,  and  fome  of 
them  deliquate  into  a liquor.  The  fixed  alkalies,  which  we  lhall  at  prelent 
confider  more  particularly,  are  fufible  by  a gentle  heat  : by  ,a  greater  de- 
gree of  heat  they  are  diflipated  ; their  fixity,  therefore,  is  only  relative 
to  the  otlier  kind  of  alkalies,  viz.  the  volatile  : they  diflblve  and  form  glals 
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with  earths ; and,  Iciftly,  when  joined  with  acids  to  the  point  of  faturation, 
they  foi'm  what  are  called  Neutral  Salts. 

Thefe  charadters  will  afford  fome  neeeffaiy  and  preliminary  knowledge 
of  thefe  fubftarices  in  general ; and  we  fliall  afterwards  find  that  they  are 
fufficient  to  diltingurfli  them  from  all  other  faline  bodies  : it  is  neceffary, 
however,  to  exatn'inc  them  more  minutely,  and  our  analyfis  has  riot  yet 
reached  fo  far  as  to  prefent  theiri  in  their  fimpleft  ftate.  Previous  to  the 
difeoveries  of  Dr  Black,  the  vegetable  fixed  alkali  (which  we  at  prefent 
fpeak  of  particularly),  when  feparated  from  the  foreign  matters  with 
which  it  is  mixed  in  the  afliesj  was  confidered  to  be  in  its  pureft  ftate  ; 
we  fnall  afterwards  find  that  it  is  flill  a compound  body,  and  is  reallv  a 
neutral  fait,  compounded  of  pure  alkali,  and  fixed  air  or  the  aerial  acid. 
We  prefume,  then,  that  the  particular  hiftory  of  its  chemical  and  medi- 
cinal properties  will  be  better  nnderftood  when  we  come  to  thofe  proceffes 
by  which  it  is  brought  to  its  moft  pure  and  fimple  ftate.  We  fhall  only  there- 
fore obferve  for  the  prefent,  that  fixed  vegetable  alkali,  not  only  in  its 
pure  Hate,  but  alfo  when  neulmlifed  by  aerial  acid,  feems  always  to  be  one 
and  the  fame  thing,  from  whatever  vegetable  it  has  been  produced.  Thofe 
of  fome  fea-plants  mult,  however,  be  excepted  : the  faline  matter  ob- 
tained from  thefe  lall  is,  like  the  former,  in  a mixed  and  impure  Hate  ; 
it  differs,  however,  from  potafhes,  in  containirig  an  alkali  of  fomewhat 
different  properties.  1 he  cinder  of  fea-plants  containing  this  alkali  is 
called.  I ■ 

Soda., 

Soda,  then,  as  wt  have  juff  now  hinted,  is  produced  by  the  Incinera- 
tion of  the  kali  and  other  fea-plants : And  from  this  impure  and  mixed 
mafs  of  cinder,  Is  obtained  the  marine,  mineral,  dr  muriatic  alkali,  or  na- 
tron, as  it  Is  now  denominated  by  the  London  College.  This  alkali  has 
acquired  thefe  names,  becaufe  It  is  the  bafe  of  the  common  marine  or  fea 
fait : it  differs  from  the  vegetable  alkali  In  being  more  eafily  cryftallizable; 
when  dridd,  it  does  not  like  the  former  attract  humidity  fufficient  to  form 
a liquid  ; it  is  fomewhat  lefs  pungent  to  the  tafte,  and,  according  to  Berg- 
man, has  lefs  attraftlon  for  acids  than  the  vegetable  alkali. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  this  allcali,  when  deprived  of  fixed 
air,  that  Is  to  fay,  when  brought  to  its  purell;  ftate,  can  fcarcely  If  at  all 
be  diftingulfhed  •*  om  the  vegetable  alkali ; and  Indeed  the  true  diftinftiori 
can  only  be  formed  riom  their  combinations,  each  of  them  affording 
with  the  fame  acid  very  different  neutral  falts.  It-belonged  to  this  place 
to  mention  fome  of  the  charaifters  of  alkalies  in  general,  and  alfo  fome  of 
thofe  marks  by  whicli  the  vegetable  and  mineral  alkalies  are  diftlnguirii- 
ed  from  each  other  ; but  for  a more  particular  hiftory  of  their  chemical 
and  medicinal  properties,  we  refer  to  the  account  of  their  pliarmaceuttcal 
preparations.  As  the  volatile  alkali  Is  rarely  produced  from  vegetables, 
but  is  very  generally  obtained  from  animahmatter,  we  ftiall  confider  that 
kind  of  alkali  when  we  come  to  analyfe  the  animal  kingdom. 

Of  Vegetable  Earth. 

After  all  the  faline  iriatter  contained  in  the  allies  of  vegetables  has 
W’cn  wafhed  off  by  the  prodeffes  before 


oned,  there  yet  remains  an 
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infipid  earthy-like  powder,  generally  of  a whitifli  colour,  infoluhlc  In  wa- 
ter, and  from  which  fome  iron  may  be  attrafted  by  the  magnet.  It  Is 
faid  to  have  formed  alum  with  the  vitriolic  acid  ; a kind  of  fclenite  has 
dfo  been  obtained,  but  fomewhat  different  from  that  produced  by  the 
union  of  the  fame  acid  with  calcareous  earth  ; this  refiduum  of  burnt 
vegetables  differs  alfo  from  calcareous  earth,  in  not  being  fufceptlblc  of 
becoming  quicklime  by  calcination.  It  has  been  found  that  this  refiduum, 
inftead  of  an  earth,  is  a calcareous  phofphoric  fait,  limilar  to  that  obtained 
from  the  bones  of  animals. 

We  have  thus  finlfhcd  our  analyfis  of  vegetables  by  the  naked  fire ; 
and  have  only  to  obferve,  that,  like  that  fermentation,  it  can  ' 
afford  us  no  ufeful  Information  on  the  native  principles  of  the  vegetable 
itfelf. 

When  chemiftry  began  firft  to  be  formed  into  a rational  fcience,  and 
to  examine  the  component  parts  and  internal  conftitution  of  bodies,  it 
was  imagined,  that ' this  refolulion  of  vegetables  by  fire,  difcovcring  to  us 
. all  their  adtivc  principles,  unclogged  and  unmixed  with  each  other,  would 
afford  the  fureft  means  of  judging  of  their  medicinal  powers.  But  on 
profccuting  thefe  expeiaments,  it  was  foon  found  that  they  were  infuf- 
ficient  for  that  end:  that  the  analyles  of  poifonous  and  eiculcnt  plants 
agreed  often  as  nearly  as  the  analyfes  of  one  plant : that  by  the  action  - 
of  a burning  heat,  two  principles  of  vegetables  arc  not  bareiy  leparated, 

' but  altered,  tranipofed,  and  combined  into  new  forms ; infomuch  that 
it  w'as  impoffible  to  know  in  what  form  they  cxiiled,  and  with  wdiat 
qualities  thev  were  endowed,  before  thefe  changes  and  tranfpofitions  hap- 
pened. If,  "for  example,  thirty-two  ounces  of  a certain  vegetable  fub- 
ftance  are  found  to  yield  ten  ounces  and  a half  of  ^ckl  liquor,  above  one 
ounce  and  five  drams  of  oil,  and  three  drams  and  a half  of  fixt  alkaline 
fait ; w'hat  idea  can  this  analyfis  give  of  the  medicinal  qualities  of  guvi 
Arabic? 

■ III.  Substances  naturally  contained  in  Vegetables,  and  feparable  by  Art 
•without  Alteration  of  their  native  ^talities. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  there  is  one  general  fluid  or  blood  which 
is  common  to  all  vegetables,  and  from  which  the  fluids  peculiar  to  par- 
ticular plants  and  their  parts  are  prepared  by  a kind  ot  fecretion  ; 1 o 
this  fuppofed  general  fluid  botanifts  have  given  the  name  of  fap.  This 
opinion  is  rendered  plaulible  from  the  analogy  in  many  othed  refredls  be- 
tween vegetable  and  animal  fiibftanccs  : and  Indeed  if  we  confider  the 
water  of  vegetation  as  this  general  fluid,  the  opinion  is  perhaps  not  very 
far  from  the  truth  ; but  the  notion  has  been  carried  much  farther  than 
fuppoling  It  to  be  mere  water,  and  the  opinion  of  naturalills  on  this  fiib- 
jeef  does  not  feem  to  be  well  fupported  by  experience.  It  Is  dilhcult  to 
extraft  this  fap  without  any  mixture  of  their  conllitucnt  parts.  But  in  a 
few  vegetables,  from  which  it  dlllils  by  .wounding  their  bark,  we  find  this 
fuppofed  general  blood  poiflefling  properties  not  a little  various  : I bus  the 
juice  effufed  from  a wounded  birch  is  confiderably  different  from  that 
poured  out  from  an  incifion  in  the  vine. 

‘ I.  Grofs 
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1.  Grofs  Oils. 

Vegetables,  like  animals,  contain  an  oil  In  two  different  Rates.  That 
is.  In  feveral  vegetables  a certain  quantity  of  oil  is  fuperabundant  to  their 
conilitution,  is  often  lodged  in  diftinft  refervoirs,  and  does  not  enter  in- 
to the  compofitlon  of  their  other  principles : in  moft  vegetables,  again, 
another  quantity  of  oil  is  combined,  and  makes  a conftituent  part  of  their 
principles.  Of  tliis  laft  we  formerly  fpoke  in  our  analyfis  of  vegetables  by 
lire ; and  It  Is  the  former  we  mean  to  confider,  under  the  three  following 
heads. 

Grofs  oils  abound  chiefly  In  the  kernels  of  fruits  and  in  certain  feeds  ; 
from  which  they  are  commonly,  extrafted  by  expreflion,  and  hence  arc 
dillinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Exprejfed  Oils.  They  are  contained  alfo  in 
all  the  parts  of  all  vegetables  that  have  been  examined,  and  may  be  forced 
out  by  vehemence  of  fire  ; but  here  their  qualities  are  much  altered  in  the 
procefs  by  which  they  arc  extrafted  or  difeovered,  as  we  have  feen  under 
the  foregoing  head. 

Thefe  oils,  in  their  common  ftate,  are  not  diffoluble  either  In  vinous 
fpirits  or  in  water,  though  by  means  of  certain  intermedia  they  may  be 
united  both  w'ith  the  one  and  the  other.  Thus  a fleilful  Interpofitlon  of 
fugar  renders  them  mlfcible  with  water  into  what  are  called  lohochs  and 
oily  draughts:  by  the  Intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage  they  unite  rvith 
water  into  a milky  fluid:  by  alkaline  falts  they  are  changed  into  a foap, 
which  is  mifcible  both  wnth  water  and  fpirltuous  liquors,  and  is  perfedlly 
diffolved  by  the  latter  into  an  uniform  tranfparent  fluid.  The  addition  of 
any  acid  to  the  foapy  folution  abforbs  the  alkaline  fait;  and  the  oil,  which 
of  courfe  feparates.  Is  found  to  have  undergone  this  remarkable  change,  that 
it  now  difTolves  without  any  intermedium  in  pure  fpirit  of  wine. 

Expreffed  oils,  expofed  to  the  cold,  lofe  greatly  of  their  fluidity:  fome 
of  them,  in  a fmall  degree  of  cold,  congeal  into  a confiftent  mafs.  Kept 
for  fome  time  In  a warm  air,  they  become  thin  and  highly  rancid : their 
loft,  lubricating,  and  relaxing  quality  is  changed  into  a {harp  acrimoni- 
ous one  : and  in  this  ftate,  Inftead  of  allaying,  they  occafion  iiTitation ; 
inftead  of  obtundlng  corrofive  humours,  they  corrode  and  inflame.  Thefe 
oils'  are  liable  to  the  fame  noxious  alteration  while  contained  In  the  original 
fubjecl:  hence  arifes  the  rancidity  which  the  oily  feeds  and  kernels,  as  al- 
monds and  thofe  called  the  cold  feeds,  are  fo  liable  to  contraft  in  keeping. 
Neverthelefs  on  triturating  thefe  feeds  or  kernels  with  water,  tlie  oil,  by 
the  intervention  of  the  other  matter  of  the  fiibjeA,  unites  with  the  w'ateir 
into  an  emulfion  or  milky  liquor,  which,  inftead  of  growing  rancid,  tiqi^s 
four  on  Handing. 

It  appears  then  that  fome  kind  of  fermentation  goes  on  in  the  progrefs 
of  oils  to  the  rancid  ftate  ; and  it  would  feem  from  fome  experiments  by 
Mr  Macquer,  that  an  acid  is  evolved,  which  renders  them  more  foluble  in 
fpirit  of  wine  than  before. 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  even  in  a degree  of  heat  as  much 
exceeding  this  as  the  heat  of  boiling  w’atcr  does  tliat  of  the  human  body, 
thefe  oils  fuffer  little  diffipation  of  their  parts.  In  a greater  heat  they 
emit  a pungent  vapour,  feemingly  of  the  acid  kind  ; and  when  fuffered 
to  grow  eold  again,  they  arc  found  to  have  acquired  a greater  degree  of 
coniiftence  than  they  had  before,  together  with  an  acrid  tafte.  In  a 
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heat  approaching  to  Ignition,  In  clofe  veffels,  the  greateft  part  of  the  oil 
arlfes  in  an  empyreumatic  Hate,  a black  coal  remaining  behind. 

2.  Grofs  febaceous  Matter. 

From  the  kernels  of  feme  fruits,  as  that  of  the  chocolate  nut,  we  ob- 
tain Infteadof  a fluid  oil,  a fubtlance  of  a butyraceous  conliflencei  and 
from  others,  as  the  nutmeg,  a folld  matter  as  firm  as  tallow  Thefe  con- 
cretes are  moH  commodioufly  extraded  by  boiling  the  fubltance  in  water  : 
the  febaceous  matter,  liquefied  by  the  heat,  feparates  and  anfes  to  the 
furface,  and  refumes  Its  proper  confiflence  as  the  liquor  cools.  _ _ 

Thefubftanccsofthlsclafs  have  the  fame  general  properties  with  ex- 
oreffed  oils,  but  are  Icfs  difpofed  to  become  rancid  in  keeping  than  mo  t 
of  the  common  fluid  oils.  It  is  fuppofed  by  the  chemifts,  that  their  thick 
confidence  is  owing  to  a larger  admixture  of  an  acid  prmciple : for,  in 
their  rcfolutlon  by  fire,  they  yield  a vapour  more  fenfibly  acid  than  the 
fluid  oils ; and  fluid  oils,  by  the  admixture  of  concentrated  acids,  are  re- 
duced to  a thick  or  folid  mafs. 

3.  Eflentlal  Oils. 

Essential  oils  are  obtained  only  from  thofe  vegetables,  or  parts  of 
veeetables,  that  are  confiderably  odorous.  They  are  the  dired  principle, 
in  which  the  odour,  and  oftentimes  the  warmth,  pungency,  and  other 
adive  powers  of  the  fubjed,  refide;  whence  their  name  of  EJences  or  EJfen- 

Effentlal  oils  are  fecreted  fluids;  and  are  often  lodged  in  one  part  of 
the  plant,  whilft  the  reft  are  entirely  void  of  them.  Sometimes  they  are 
found  in  feparate  fpaces  or  receptacles  ; and  there,  too,  vifible  by  the  naked 
eye:  thus,  in  the  rind  of  lemons,  oranges,  citrons,  and  many  others, 
there  are  placed  ever}*'  where  fmall  pellucid  veficles,  which,  by  expreffing 
the  peel  near  to  tlie  flame  of  a candle,  fquirt  out  a quantity  of  elTen- 
tial  oil,  forming  a ftream  of  lambent  flame ; hence,  too,  an  oleofaccharum 
may  be  made,  by  rubbing  the  exterior  furface  of  thefe  peels  with  a piece 
of  lump-fugar,  which  at  once  tears  open  thefe  veficles,  and  abforbs'  their 

contained  oil.  , r • i •- 

ElTentlal  oils  unite  with  redified  fpirit  of  wine,  and  compofe  with  it 
one  homogeneous  tranfparent  fluid  ; though  fome  of  them  requiVe  for  this 
purpofe  a much  larger  proportion  of  the  fpirit  than  others.  The  diitc-  ^ 
rence  of  their  folubility  perhaps  depends  on  the  quantity  of  dilenga- 
ged  acid ; that  being  found  by  Mr  Macquer  not  only  to  promote  the 
Elution  of  elTentlal  oils,  but  even  of  thofe  of  the  unduous  kind.  Water 
alfo,  though  it  does  not  diflblve  their  whole  fubftance,  may  be  made 
to  imbibe  fome  portion  of  their  more  fubtllc  matter,  fo  as  to  become 
confiderably  impregnated  with  their  flavour ; by  the  j^dmixture  of  ft’^*". 
gum,  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  or  alkaline  falts,  they  are  made  totally  dilfo- 
luble  In  water.  Digefted  with  volatile  alkali,  they  undergo  various  changes 
of  colour,  and  fome  of  the  lefs  odorous  acquire  confiderable  degrees  of 
fragrance  ; whilft  fixt  alkali  unlverfally  Impairs  their  odour. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  moft  of  thefe  oils  is  lefs  than  that  of  w.ater : 
fome  of  them,  however,  are  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  In  water;  and  thefe  vaiietie* 
will  be  noticed  wlien  we  come  to  tbeir  preparation.  ^ 

In  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  thefe  oils  totally  exhale ; and  on  this 

principle 
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prlndple  they  are  commonly  cxtrafted  from  fubjeds  that  contain  them  ; 
tor  no  other,  fluid,  which  naturally  exiils  in  vegetables,  is  exhalablc  by  that 
degree  of  heat,  excepting  the  aqueous  moillure,  from  , which  greateft  part 
of  the  oil  is  eafily  feparhted.  Some  of  thefc  oils  arife  with  a much  lefs 
heat,  a heat  little  greater  than  that  in  which  water  begins  vifibly  to  eva- 
porate. In  their  refoliition  by  a burning  heat,  they  differ  httle  from  ex- 
prefled  oils. 

Eflential  oils,  expofed  for  fome  time  to  a warm  air,  fuffer  an  alteration 
very  different  from  that  which  the  expreffed  undergo.  Inilead  of  grow- 
ing thin,  rancid,  and  acrimonious,  they  gradually  become  thick,  and  at 
length  harden  into  a folid  brittle  concrete  ; with  a remarkable  diminution 
of  then-  volatility,  fragrancy,  pungency,  and  warm  ftimulating  quality. 
In  this  ftate,  they  are  found  to  confilt  of  two  kinds  of  matter;  a fluid  oil, 
volatile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with 
the  original  oil  ; and  of  a grolfer  fubftance  which  remains  behind,  not 
exhalable  without  a burning  heat,  or  fuch  as  changes  its  nature,  and  re- 
folves  it  into  an  acid,  an  empyreumatic  oil,  and  a black  coal. 

_ The  admixture  of  a concentrated  acid  inftantlv  produces,  in  eflential 
oils,  a change  nearly  limilar  to  that  which  time  effeas.  In  making  thefe 
hinds  of  rnixtures,  the  operator  ought  to  be  on  his  guard ; for  when 
a flroag  acid,  particularly  that  of  nitre,  is  poured  haftily  into  an  eflential 
oil,  a gieat  heat  and  ebullition  enfue,  and  often  an  exploiion  happens,  or 
the  mixture  burfls  into  flame.  1 he  uijion  of  expreffed  oils  with  acids  is 
accompanied  with  much  lefs  conflitl. 

4.  Concrete  eflential  Oil. 

_ Some  vegetables,  as  rofes  and  elecampane  root,  inftead  of  a fluid  effen- 
tial  oil,  yield  a fubftance  poffefiing  the  fame  general  properties,  but  of  a 
thick  or  febaceous  confifteuce.  I'his  fubftance  appears  to  be  of  as  great 
volatility,  and  fubtility  of  parts,  as  the  fluid  oils  : it  equally  exhales  in  the 
heat  of  boiling  w^ter,  and  concretes  upon  the  furface  of  the  culleaed  va- 
pour.^  The  total  exhalation  of  this  matter,  and  its  concreting  again  into 
its  original  confiftent  ftate,  without  any  feparation  of  it  into  a fluid  and  a 
foli-d  part,  diftlnguifiies  it  from  eflential  oils  that  have  been  thickened  or 
indurated  by  age  or  by  acids. 

5.  Camphor. 

Camphor,  is  a folid  concrete,  obtained  chiefly  from  the  woody  parts 
of  certain  Indian  trees.  It  is  volatile  like  eflential  oils,  and  foluble  both 
in  oils  and  inflammable  fpirits  : it  unites  freely  with  water  by  the  inter- 
vention of  gum,  but  very  fparingly  and  imperfeftly  by  the  other  inter- 
media that  render  oils  mifcible  with  watery  liquors.  It  differs  from  the 
febaceous  as  well  as  fluid  effential  oils,  in  fuffering  no  fenfible  alteration 
from  long  keeping ; in  being  totally  e.xhalable,  not  only  by  the  lieat  of 
boiling  water,  but  in  a warm  air,  without  any  change  or  "feparation  of  its 
parts,  the  laft  particle  that  remains  unexhaled  appearing  to  be  of  the  fame 
nature  with  the  original  camphor ; in  its  receiving  no  cn.pyrcumatic  im- 
prefiion,  and  fuffenng  no  refolution,  from  any  degree  of  Are  to  which  it 
can  be  expofed  in  dofe  veffels,  though  readily  combuftible  in  the  open  air; 
in  being  diflblved  by  concentrated  acids  into  a liquid  form  ; and  in  fcveral 
other  properties  which  it  is  iiecdlefs  to  fpccify  in  this  place. 


6.  Refini 
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6.  lie  fin. 

r.ssEKTiAL  oils,  indurated  by  age  or  acids,  are  called  ^^Tiea 

the  indurated  mals  has  been  expofed  to  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  till  it» 
inore  fubtile  part,  oi-  the  pure  ell'ential  oil  that  remained  in  it,  has  exlialed, 
the  grofs  matter  left  behind  is  like, wife  called  refin.  Wellud,  in  many 
vegetables,  refins  analagous  both  to  one  and  the  other  of  thefe  concretes  ; 
fou'.e  containing  a fubtile  oil,  feparable  by  the  heat  of  boiling  water;  others 
containing  nothing  that  is  capable  of  exhaling  in  that  heat. 

Refins  in  general  difToIve  in  redliiied  fpirit  of  wine,  though  fprae  of  them 
much  more  difficultly  than  others  : it  is  clriefly  by  means  of  this  dlfiblvent 
that  they  are  extrafted  from  the  fubjecls  in  which  they  are  contained. 
They  dilfolve  alfo  in  oils  both  exprelTcd  and  eflential ; and  may  be  unite4 
with  watery  liquors  by  means  of  the  fame  intermedia  which  render  the 
■fluid  oils  mifcible  .with  water.  In  a heat  Ids  than  that  of  boiling  water, 
they  melt  into  an  oily  fluid  ; and  in  this  ftate  they  may  be  incorporated 
one  with  another.  In  their  refolutlon  by  fire,  in  clofe  vefiels,  they  yield  a 
manifelt  acid,  and  a large  quantity  of  einpyreumatic  oil. 

7.  Gum. 

Gum  differs  from  the  foregoing  fubftances  in  being  uninflammable: 
for  though  it  maybe  burnt  to  a coal,' and  thence  to  aihes,  it  never  yields 
any  flame.  It  differs  remarkably  alfo  in  'the  proportion  of  the  principles 
into  which  it  is  refolved  by  fire  ; the  quantity  of  empyreumatic  oil  being 
far  kfs,  and  that  of  an  acid  far  greater.  In  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
it  fuffers  no  diffipation  : nor  does  it  liquefy  like  refins ; but  continues 
unchanged,  till  the  heat  be  fo  far  increafed  as  to  fcorch  or  turn  it  to  a 
coal. 

By  a little  quantity  of  water,  it  is  fpftencd  into  a vifeous  adhefivc 
mafs,  called  mucilage  : by  a lai'ger  quantity  it  is  dlffolved  into  a fluid, 
which  proves  more  or  lefs  glutinous  according  to  the  proportion  of  gum. 
It  does  not  diffolve  in  vinous  fpiritg,  of  in  any  kind  of  oil : neverthelefs^ 
when  foftened  with  wder  into  a mugilage,  it  is  eafily  mifcible  both  with 
the  fluid  oils  and  with  refins  ; which  by  this  means  become  foliible  in  wa- 
tery liquors  along  -with  tlie  gum,  aud  are  thus  excellently  fitted  for  medi- 
cinal pui'poles. 

This  elegant  method  of  uniting  oils  with  aqueous  liquors,  which  lias 
been  kept  a fecret  in  few  hands,  appears  to  have  been  known  to  Dr 
Grew.  “ I took  (fays  he)  oil  of  anil’ceds,  and  pouring  it  upon  aiiotln’r 
“ body,  I fo  ordered  it,  that  it  was  thereby  turned  into  a pcrfe£l  milk- 
“ white  balfam  or  butter  ; by  which  means  the  oil  became  minglcabic 
“ with  any  vinous  or  watery  liquor,  eafily  and  inftantanequfly  diflolving 
“ therein  in  the  form  of  a milk.  And  note,  this  is  done  without  the 
“ Icaft  alteration  of  the  fmcll,  tafte,  nature,  or  operation  of  the  faid  oil. 
“ By  fomewliat  the  like  means  any  other  ftillatitioiis  oil  may  be  tranf- 
“ formed  into  a milk-white  butter,  and  in  like  manner  be  mingled  with 
“ water  or  any  other  liquor;  which  is  of  various  ufe  in  medicine,  and 
“ what  1 find  oftentimes  very  convenient  and  advantageous  to  be  done.'’ 
(Cre'vj  of  Mixture,  chap.  v.  inji.x.  ^ 7.)  This  inquiry  has  lately  hcew 
further  profecuted  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Medical  Oblcrvations  pub- 
hihed  by  a focicty  of  pliyficians  In  London ; where  various  experiments 
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are  related,  for  rendering  oils,  both  eflcntial  and  exprefTed,  and  different 
unftuous  and  refinous  bodies,  foluble  in  water  by  the  mediation  of  gum. 
Mucilages  have  alfo  been  ufed  for  fufpending  crude  mercur}',  and  fomc 
other  ponderous  and  infoluble  fubllances:  the  mercury  is  by  this  means  not 
a little  divided  ; hut  it  is  found  that  the  particles  are  very  apt  to  run  to- 
gether or  fubfide,  if  a pretty  conftant  agitation  be  not  kept  up. 

As  oily  and  relinous  fubftances  are  thus  united  to  water  by  the  means  of 
gum,  fo  gums  may  in  like  manner  be  united  to  fpirit  of  wine  by  the  inter- 
vention of  refms  and  effential  oils  ; though  the  fpii-it  does  not  take  up  near 
fo  much  of  the  gum  as  water  does  of  the  oil  or  refin. 

Acid  liquors,  though  they  thicken  pure  oils,  or  render  them  confiftent, 
do  not  Impede  the  diffolution  of  gum,  or  of  oils  blended  with  gum.  Al- 
kaline falls,  on  the  contrary,  both  fixt  and  volatile,  though  they  render 
pure  oils  diffoluble  in  water,' prevent  the  folution  of  gum,  and  of  mixtures 
of  gum  and  oil.  If  any  pure  gum  be  diffolved  in  water>  the  addition  of 
any  alkali  will  occafion  the  gum  to  feparate,  and  fall  to  the  bottom  in  a 
confiftent  form;  if  any  oily  or  refinous  body  W'as  previoufly  blended  with 
the  gum,  this  alfo  Separates,  and  either  finks  to  the  bottom,  or  rifes  to  the 
top,  according  to  its  gravity. 

8.  Gum-i-efin; 

Ey  gum-refin  is  underftood  a mixture  of  giim  and  refin.  Many  ve- 
getables contain  mixtures  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  component  parts 
are  fo  intimately  united,  with  the  interpofition  perhaps  of  fome  other 
matter,  that  the  compound,  in  a pharmaceutical  view,  tnay  be  confidered 
as  a diftlnft  kind  of  principle ; the  whole  mafs  dlffolvlng  almoft;  equally 
in  aqueous  and  in  fplrituous  liquors  } and  the  folutlons  being  not  turbid 
or  milky,  like  thofe  of  the  groffer  mixtures  of  gum  and  refin,  but  per.2 
fedlly  tranfparent.  Such  is  the  aftringent  matter  of  biftort-root,  and 
the  bitter  matter  of  gentian.  It  were  to  be  wlfhed  that  we  had  fome 
particular  name  for  this  kind  of  matter  ; as  the  ternl  Gum-refin  is  ap- 
propriated to  the  groffer  mixtures,  in  which  the  gummy  and  refin- 
ous part  are  but  loofely  joined,  and  eafy  feparable  from  each 
other. 

We  ftiaU  afterwards  find  that  it  will  be  convenient  to  imitate  this  na- 
tural combination  by  art.  As  the  effects  of  medicines  very  generally  de- 
pend on  their  folubility  in  the  ftomach,  it  is  often  neceffary  to  bring  their 
more  infoluble  parts,  fuch  as  refinous  and  oily  matters,  into  the  ftate  of  gum- 
refin  : this,  is  done,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  the  former  article,  by  the 
mediation  of  mucilage.  By  this  management  thefe  matters  become  much 
more  foluble  in  the  ftomach;  and  the  liquor  thus  prepared  is  calltd  ah 
cmulfion,  from  its  whltilh  colour,  refembling  that  of  milk. 

9.  Saline  Matter. 

Of  the  faline  ju’ces  of  vegetables  there  are  different  kinds,  which  havh 
hitherto  been  but  little  examined  : the  fweet  and  the  acid  ones  are  the 
moft  plentiful,  and  the  belt  known. 

There  have  lately,  however,  been  dlfcovered  a confiderable  variety  of 
falls  in  different  vegetables.  The  rnild  fixed  alkali,  which  was  formerly 
confidered  as  a prodiidl  of  the  fire,  has  been  obtained  from  almoft  all 
plants  by  macerating  them  in  acids  ; the  vegetable  alkali  is  the  moll 
coramon,  but  the  mineral  is  found  alfo  in  the  marine  plants.  Befides  the 
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fixed  alkali,  fevcral  other  falts  have  been  deteded  in  different  vegetables  } 
fuch  as  vitriolated  tartar,  common  fait,  Glauber’s  fait,  nitre,  febrifugal  fait, 
and  felenite.  From  fome  experiments,  too,  the  volatile  alkali  has  beert 
fuppofed  to  exilt  ready  formed  In  many  plants  of  the  cruciform  or  tetra- 
dynamian  tribe. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  underftood,  that  though  fome  of  thefe  falts  are 
really  produds  of  vegetation,  yet  others  of  them  are  not  unfrequently  ad- 
ventitious, being  imbibed  from  the  foil  without  any  change  produced  by 
the  fundions  of  the  vegetable. 

The  juices  of  vegetables,  expofed  to  a heat  equal  to  that  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, fuffer  generally  no  other  change  than  the  evaporation  of  their  watery 
moifture  ; the  faline  matter  remaining  behind,  with  fuch  of  the  other  not 
volatile  parts  as  were  blended  with  it  in  the  juice.  From  many,  after  the 
exhalation  of  great  part  of  the  water,  the  faline  matter  gradually  feparates 
in  keeping,  arid  concretes  into  little  folid  maffes,  leaving  the  other  fub- 
flances  diffolved  or  in  a moilt  Hate : from  others,  no  means  have  yet  beeii 
found  of  obtaining  A pure  concrete  fait. 

The  falts  more  peculiarly  native  and  effentlal  to  vegetables  are  the  fweet 
and  the  four ; thefe  two  are  frequently  blended  together  in  the  fame  vege- 
table, and  fametimes  pafs  into  each  other  at  different  ages  of  the  plant.’ 
Of  the  four  falts  feveral  kinds  are  known  in  pharmacy  and  In  the  arts  ; 
fuch  as  thofe  of  forrel,  of  lemons,  oranges,  citrons,  &c.  The  faccharine 
falts  are  alfo  obtained  from  a great  number  of  vegetables  ; they  may  In  ge- 
neral be  ealily  difeovered  by  their  fw'eet  taffe  i the  fugar-cane  is  the  vege-r 
table  from  which  this  faline  matter  is  procured  in  greateft  quantity,  and 
with  moll  profit  in  commerce.  For  its  medicinal  and  chemical  properties 
We  refer  to  the  article  Sugar. 

The  fweet  and  four  falts  above  mentioned  diffolve  not  only  In  water,  like 
other  faline  bodies,  but  many  of  them,  particularly  the  fweet,  in  reftified 
fpirlt  alfo.  The  grofs  oily  and  gummy  matter,  w'ith  which  they  are  al- 
moil  always  accompanied  In  the  fubjeft,  diffolves  fteely  along  with  them 
in  water,  but  is  by  fpirlt  In  great  meafure  left  behind.  Such  heterogene- 
ous matters  as  the  fpirlt  takes  up,  are  almoft  completely  retained  by  it, 
while  the  fait  concretes  ; but  of  thofe  which  water  takes  up,  a confiderable 
part  always  adheres  to  the  fait.  Hence  effentlal  falts,  as  they  are  called^ 
prepared  in  the  common  manner  from  the  watery  juices  of  vegetables,  ard 
always  found  to  partake  largely  of  the  other  foluble  principles  of  the  fub- 
jc£t ; whilft  thofe  extrafted  by  fpirlt  of  wine  prove  far  more  pure.  By 
means  of  reffified  fpirit,  fome  produdtioris  of  this  kind  may  be  freed  from 
their  impurities ; and  pcrfedl  faccharine  concretions  obtained  from  many 
of  our  indigenous  fweets. 

There  is  another  kind  of  faline  matter  obtained  frbm  forfie  refinous  bo- 
dies, particularly  from  berizolne,  which  is  of  a different  nature  from  the 
foregoing,  and  fuppofed  by  fome  of  the  chemifts  to  be  a part  of  the  effen- 
tial  oil  of  the  refin,  coagulated  by  an  acid,  with  the  acid  more  predominant 
or  more  difengaged,  than  in  the  other  kinds  of  coagulated  or  indurated 
oils.  Thefe  concretes  diffolve  both  in  water  and  in  vinous  fpirits,  though 
difficultly  and  fparingly  in  both  : they  ftiow  fome  marks  of  acidity,  have 
a confiderable  fliare  of  fmell  like  that  of  the  refin  they  arc  obtained  from, 
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exhale  in  a heat  eqtial  to  that  bf  boiling  water,  or  a little  greater,  and  prove 
inflammable  in  the  firci 

10.  Farina  or  Flour. 

This  fubftance  has  much  of  the  nature  of  gunr,  but  has  more  tafte,  i* 
more  fermentable,  and  much  more  nutritive.  It  abounds  in  veiy  many 
vegetables,  and  is  generally  depofited  in  certain  parts,  feemingly  for  the 
purpofe  of  its  being  more  advantageoufly  accommodated  to  their  nou- 
rlihment  and  growth.  Several  of  the  bulbous  and  other  roots,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  potatoes,  briony,  thofe  from  which  caflava  is  extrafled,  falep,  and 
many  others,  contain  a great  deal  of  a white  fecule  refembling  and  really 
poflefling  the  properties  of  farina.  The  plants  of  the  leguminous  tribe, 
fuch  ns  peas  and  beans,  are  found  alfo  to  abound  vn'th  this  matter.  But 
the  larged  quantity  of  farina  refides  In  grains,  which  are  therefore  called 
farinaceous.  Of  this  kind  are  thofe  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  rice,  and 
other  fimilar  plants. 

At  firft  fight  we  would  fuppofe  that  farina  was  one  homogeneous  fub- 
ftance : it  Is,  however,  found  to  be  a compound  of  three  different  and  fe- 
parable  parts.  To  Illuftrate  this,  we  (hall  take  for  our  example  the  farina 
of  wheat,  being  the  vegetable  which  affords  it  In  greateft  quantity,  and  in 
its  moft  perfeft  ftate.  Fo  feparate  thefe  different  pan  then,  we  form  a 
pafte  with  any  quantity  of  flour  and  cold  water  ; we  fufpend  this  pafte  in  a 
bag  of  muflin  or  of  fuch  like  cloth ; we  next  let  fall  upon  it  a ftream  of 
cold  water  from  fome  height,  and  the  bag  may  now  and  then  be  very 
gently  fqueesied ; the  water  in  its  defeent  carries  down  with  It  a .very  fine 
w'hite  powder,  which  is  to  be  received  along  with  the  water  Into  a veffel 
placed  below  the  bag : The  procefs  is  thus  to  be  continued  till  no  more  of 
this  white  pow’der  comes  off,  which  Is  known  by  the  water  which  paffes 
through  the  bag  ceafing  to  be  of  a milky  colour.  The  procefs  being  now 
finillied,  the  farina  Is  found  to  be  feparated  into  three  different  fubftances  : 
the  glutinous  or  vegeto-animal  part  remains  In  the  bag  ; the  amylum  or 
ftarch  is  depofited  from  the  water  which  has  been  received  into  the  veffel 
placed  below  the  bag ; and,  laftly,  a mucous  matter  is  held  diffolved  in  the 
fame  w^ater  from  which  the  ftarch  has  been  depofited  : This  mucous  part 
may  be  brought  to  the  confiftence  of  honey,  by  evaporating  the  water  in 
which  it  Is  kept  In  folutlon. 

Thefe  feveral  parts  are  found  alfo  to  differ  remarkably  in  their  fenfible  . 
and  chemical  properties.  The  vegeto-animal  part  is  of  a whitiflr  grey  co- 
lour, Is  a tenacious,  duftlle,  and  elaftic  matter,  poflefling  fomewhat  of  the 
texture  of  animal  membranes.  Diftilled  in  a retort.  It  yields,  like  all 
animal  matters,  a true  volatile  alkali,  and  Its  coal  affords  no  fixed  alkali. 
It  is  not  only  infoluble,  but  even  indiffufible,  in  water  ; both  %vhlch  ap- 
pear from  Its  remaining  in  the  bag  after  long-continued  lotions.  Like 
gums,  It  is  Infoluble  in  alcohol,  in  oils,  or  tether  ; but  it  is  alfo  infoluble 
in  water,  and  yields  on  diftillation  prodiufts  very  different  from  thofe  af- 
forded by  gums  : It  Is  therefore  of  an  animal  nature,  and  approaches  per- 
haps nearer  to.  the  coagulable  lymph  of  animal,  blood  than  to  any  other 
fuhftance. 

The  fixed  alkali,  by  means  of  heat,  dlffolvcs  the  gluten  vegeto-animale, 
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but  when  it  Is  precipitated  from  this  folution  by  means  of  acids,  it  ii 
found  to  have  loll  Its  elallicity.  The  mineral  acids,  and  efpecially  the 
nitrous,  are  alfo  capable  of  diffolving  the  vegeto-animal  part  of  the  fa- 

flna.  . . 

The  ftarch,  amylum,  or  the  amylaceous  matter,  makes  the  principal 
part  of  the  farina.  As  we  before  noticed,  it  is  that  fine  powder  depofited 
from  the  water  which  has  pervaded  the  entire  farina : it  is  of  a greyiffx 
white  colour,  but  can  be  rendered  much  whiter  by  making  it  undergo  a 
certain  degree  of  fermentation.  Starch  is  infoluble  in  cold  water ; but 
lu  hot  water  It  forms  a tranfparcnl  glue  : hence  the  neceflity  of  employing 
cold  water  In  feparating  It  from  the  vegeto-animal  part.  Diftilled  in  a re- 
tort, it  yields  an  acid  phlegm  ; and  Its  coal  affords,  like  other  vegetables, 
a fixed  alkaline  fait.  ■ As  flarch  forms  the  greateft  part  of  the  farina,  it  is 
probably  the  principal  nutritive  conftituent  in  bread. 

The  mucous,  or  rather  the  mucofo-faccharine  matter,  Is  only  in  very 
fmall  quantity  in  bread.  This  fubftance  on  dillillatlon  is  found  to  exhibit 
the  phenomena  of  fugar.  The  ufe  of  this  matter  feems  to  be  that  of  pro- 
ducing the  vinous  fermentation  : and  we  may  obferve  once  for  all  that  the. 
preparation  of  good  bread  probably  depends  on  a pi’oper  proportion  of 
the  three  different  parts  above  deferibed  ; that  Is  to  fay,  that  the  vinous 
fermentation  is  promoted  by  the  mucofo-faccharine  part,  the  acetous  by 
the  flarch,  and  the  putrid  by  the  gluten  vegeto-animale.  From  different 
Hates  or  degrees  of  thefe  fevcral  flages  of  fermentation  the  qualities  of  good 
bread  are  very  probably  derived'.  What  remains  on  this  very  important 
fubjeft  will  be  taken  up  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  wheat  in  the  Materia 
.Medica. 

II.  Of  the  Colouring  Matter  of  Vegetables; 

The  colouring  matter  of  vegetables  feems  to  be  of  an  Intermediate  na- 
ture between  the  gummy  and  refinpus  parts.  It  is  in  many  plants  equally 
well  extradled  by  water  and  by  redlified  fpirit : It  Is  alfoj  however,  procu- 
rable in  the  form  of  a take,  not  at  all  foluble  in  either  of  thefe  menftrua. 
It  would  feem  that  the  colouring  matter,  ftrldlly  fo  called,  has  hitherto 
eluded  the  refearches  of  chemifts.  It  is  only  the  bafe  or  riidus.  In  which 
the  real  colouring  matter  Is  embodied,  that  chemlllry  has  as  y'Ct  reached ; 
and  on  the  chemical  properties  of  this  bafe,  colours  are  capable  of 
being  extradlcd  by  different  menftrua,  and  of  being  varloufly  accommo- 
dated to  the  purpofes  of  dyeing.  The  fubllance  from  which  the  colours 
of  vegetables  are  immediately  derived.  Is  without  doubt  a very  fubtile  bo- 
dy. Since  plants  are  knowm  to  lofe  their  colour  when  excluded  from  the 
light,  there  is  reafon  to  think  that  the  immediately  colouring  fubftance  Is 
primarily  derived  from  the  matter  of  the  fun,  fomehow  elaboraled  by  ve- 
getable life. 

Many  of  thefe  dyes  are  evolved  or  varloufly  modified  by  chemical  ope- 
rations. Thus  a colouring  matter  Is  fometimes  depofited  in  the  form  of 
a fecula  during  the  putrefadlion  of  the  vegetable  ; In  others  It  is  evolved 
or  changed  by  alum,  by  acids,  or  by  alkali.  We  may  alfo  obferve,  that 
any  part  of  the  vegetable  may  be  the  bafe  of  the  colouring  matter.  This 
appears  from  the  folubllity  of  the  different  dyes  in  their  proper  men- 
ftrua ; and  in  thefe  folutions  we  have  not  been  able  to  feparate  the  real 
colouring  matter  from  the  bafe  in  which  It  Is  invifeated.  After  all,  theh,( 
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we  muft  conclude,  that  a full  inveftrgation  of  this  fubje£l  more  properly 
belongs  to  the  fublimer  parts  of  chemiftry,  than  to  the'  bufinefs  we  are  at 
prcfent  engaged  in. 

The  colouring  drugs  will  be  confidered  in  their  proper  places. 

In  linilhing  our  hitlory  of  the  tegetable  kingdom,  it  only  rernains  that 
we  Ihould  offer  fome 

General  Obfervations  on  the  foregoing  Principles. 

1.  Essential  oils,  as  already  obferved,  are  obtainable  only  from  a few 
vegetables:  but  grofs  oil,  refin,  gum,  and  faline  matter,  appear  to  be 
common  iit  greater  or  lefs  proportion  to  all ; fome  abounding  more  with 
one,  and  others  with  another. 

2.  The  feveral  principles  are  In  many  cafes  Intimately  combined;  fo  as 
to  be  extrafted  together  from  the  fubjeft,  by  thofe  diffolvents,  in  which 
fome  of  them  feparately  could  not  be  diffolved.  Hence  watery  infufions 
and  fpirltuous  tinctures  of  a plant,  contain,  refpeftivciy,  more  than  water 
or  fpirit  Is  the  proper  diffolvent  of. 

3.  After  a plant  has  been  fufficiently  infufed  in  water,  all  that  fpirit 
extrafts  from  the  refiduum  may  be  looked  upon  as  confifling  wholly  of 
fuCh  matter  as  direftly  b^bngs  to  the  aftlon  of  fpirit.  And,  on  the  con- 
trary, when  fpirit  Is  applied  firft,  all  that  w'ater  extrafls  afterwards  may 
be  looked  upon  as  confilling  only  of  that  matter  of  which  water  is  the  di- 
redf  diffolvent. 

4.  If  a vegetable  fubftance,  containing  all  the  principles  we  have  been 
fpeaking  of,  be  boiled  in  water,  the  effential  oil,  whether  fluid  or  concrete, 
and  the  camphor,  and  volatile  effential  fait,  will  gradually  exhale  with  the 
fleam  of  the  water,  and  may  be  colleffed  by  receiving  the  fleam  in  proper 
veffels  placed  beyond  the  adlion  of  the  heat.  The  other  principles  not 
being  volatile  In  this  degree  of  heat,  remain  behind  : the  grofs  oil  and  fe- 
baceous  matter  float  on  the  top  : the  gummy  and  faline  fubftance,  and  a 
part  of  the  refin,  are  diffolved  by  the  . water,  and  may  be  obtained  in  a fo- 
lid  form  by  ftralning  the  liquor,  and  expofing  It  to  a gentle  heat  till  the 
water  has  exhaled.  The  reft  of  the  refin,  ftlll  retained  by  the  fubjedl,  may- 
be e'xtradled  by  fpirit  of  wine,  and  feparated  In  its  proper  form  by  exha- 
ling the  fpirit.  On  thefe  foundations,  moll  of  the  fubftances  contained  in 
vegetables  may  be  extradled,  and  obtained  in  a pure  ftate,  however  much 
they  may  be  compounded  together  in  the  fubjedl. 

5.  Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  principles  is  found  naturally  difengaged 
from  the  others,  lying  in  diftindl  receptacles  within  the  fubjedl,  or  extra- 
vafated  and  accumulated  on  the  furface.  Thus,  in  the  dried  roots  of  an- 
gelica, cut  longitudinally,  the  microfeope  difeovers  veins  of  refin.  In 
the  flower-cups  of  hypericum,  and  the  leaves  of  the  orang'e-tree,  tranfpa- 
rent  points  are  difliuguilhed  by  the  naked  eye  ; which,  on  the  firft  view, 
feem  to  be  holes,  but  on  a clofer  examination  are  found  to  be  little  vefi- 
cles  filled  with  effential  oil.  In  the  bark  of  the  hr,  pine,  larch,  and  fome 
other  trees,  the  oily  receptacles  are  extremely  numerous,  and  fo  coploufly 
fupplled  with  the  oily  and  refinous  fluid,  that  they  frequently  burft,  e- 
fpeclally  in  the  warm  climates,  and  difeharge  their  contents  in  great 
quantities.  The  acacia  tree  in  Egypt,  and  the  plum  and  cherry  among 
ourfelves,  yield  almofl  pure  gummy  exudations.  From  a fpecies  of  afti  is 
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ecreted  the  fallne  fwcet  fiihftance  manna ; and  the  only  kind  of  fugar 
with  which  the  ancients  were  acquainted,  appears  to  have  been  a natural 

exudation  from  the  cane.  ^ , ,,  , „ 

6.  I'he  foregoing  principles  are,  as  far  as  is  known,  all  that  naturally 
exift  in  vegetables ; and  all  that  a»t  can  extrad  from  them,  without  fuch 
operations  as  change  their  nature,  and  deftroy  their  original  qualities.  In 
one  or  more  ®f  thefe  principles,  the  colour,  fmell,  taftc,  and  medicinal  vir- 
tues, of  the  fubjed,  are  alraoft  always  found  concentrated. 

7.  In  fome  vegetables,  the  whole  medicinal  adlvity  refides  in  one  prin- 
ciple. Thus,  in  fweet  almonds,  the  only  medicinal  principle  is  a grofs  oil  ; 
in  horfe-radilh  root,  an  elTential  oil ; in  jalap  root,  _ a refin  ; in  marfli- 
mallow  root,  a gum  ; in  the  leaves  of  forrel,  a faline  acid  fubllance. 

8.  Others  have  one  kind  of  virtue  refiding  in  one  principle,  and  ano- 
ther in  different.  Thus  Peruvian  bark  has  an  aftringent  refin,  and  a bit- 
ter gum  ; wonnwood,  a flrong-flavoured  effential  oil,  and  a bitter  gum-  _ 
refin. 

9.  The  grofs.infipid  oils  and  febaceous  matters,  the  fimple  infipid  gums, 
and  the  fweet  and  acid  faline  fubftances,  appear  nearly  to  agree  refpedive- 
ly  among  themfelvcs,  in  their  medicinal  quaUtles,  as  weU  as  in  their  phar- 
maceutic properties. 

10.  But  elfentlal  oils,  refins,  and  guni-refins,  differ  much  Indifferent 
fubjeds-  As  effential  oils  are  unlverfally  the  principle  of  odour  in  vege- 
tables, it  is  obvious  that  they  muff  differ  in  this  refped  as  much  as  tlie 
fubjeds  from  which  they  are  obtained.  Refins  frequently  partake  of  the 
oil,  and  confequently  of  the  differences  depending  thereon  ; with  this  fur- 
ther diverfity,  that  the  grofs  refinous  part  often  contains  other  powers  than 
thofe  wliich  refide  in  oils.  Thus  from  wormwood  a refin  may  be  pre- 
pared, containing  not  only  the  ffrong  fmell  and  flavour,  but  likewife  the 
whole  bittemefe  of  the  herb  ; from  which  lafl  quality  thp  oil  is  entirely 
free.  The  bitter,  aftringent,  purgative,  and  emetic  virtue  of  vegetables, 
refide  geuerally  in  different  forts  of  refinous  matter,  either  pure  or  blended 
w'ith  gummy  and  faline  parts  ; of  which  kind  of  combinations  there  are 
many  fo  intimate,  that  the  component  parts  can  fcarcely  be  ieparated  from 
each  other,  the  whole  compound  diffolving  almoft  equally  in  aqueous  and 
fpirituous  raenftrua. 

1 1.  There  are  Tome  fubftances  alfo,  which,  from  their  being  totally  dit- 
foluble  in  water,  and  not  in  fpirit,  may  be  judged  to  be  mere  gums ; but 
which,  neverthelefs,  poffefs  virtues  never  tp  be  found  in  the  fimple  gums. 
Such  are  the  aftringent  gum  called  acacia,  and  the  purgative  gum  extrad? 
<d  from  aloes. 

12.  It  is  fuppofed  that  vegetables  contain  certain  fubtile  principles  or 
prefiding  fpirlts,  different  in  different  plants,  of  too  great  tenuity  to  be 
colleded  in  their  pure  ftate,  and  of  which  oils,  gums,  and  refins  are  only 
the  matrices  or  vehicles.  This  inquiry  is  foreign  to  the  purpofes  bf  phar- 
macy, which  is  concerned  only  about  groffer  and  more  fenfible  objeds. 
When  we  obtain  from  an  odoriferous  plant  an  effential  oil,  containing  in 
a hr  all  compafs  the  whole  fragrance  of  a large  quantity  of  the  fubjed,  our 
intentions  are  equally  anfwered,  whether  the  fubftance  of  the^  oil  be  the 
dired  odorous  matter,  or  whether  it  has  diffufed  through  it  a fragrant 
principle  more  fubtile  than  itfelf.  And  when  this  oil,  in  long  keeping, 
lofes  its  odour,  and  becomes  a refin,  it  i 3 equal  in  regard  to  the  prefent 
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ponfiderations,  whether  the  happens  from  the  avolation  of  a fubtilc 

principle,  or  from  a change  produced  in  the  fubftance  of  the  oil  itfelf. 

SECT.  ir. 

Animals. 

TT^ROM  the  hiftory  we  have  already  given  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 

1 our  details  on  animal  fiibftances  may,  in  many  particulars,  be  confi- 
derably  abridged  All  animals  are  fed  on  vegetables,  either  dire6Uy  or  by 
the  intervention  of  other  animals.  No  part  of  their  fubftance  is  derived 
from  any  other  fource  except  water.  The  fmall  quantity  of  fait  ufed  by 
man  and  fome  other  animals,  is  only  neceflary  as  a feafoning  or  ftimulus  to  ■ 
the  ftomach.  As  the  animal  then  is  derived  from  the  vegetable  matter, 
we  accordingly  find  that  the  former  is  capable  of  being  refolved  into  the 
fame  principles  as  thofe  of  the  latter.  I'hus,  by  repeated  diftillations,  we 
obtain  from  animal  fubftances,  water,  oil,  air,  an  eafily  deftrucfible  fait,  and 
charcoal.  Thefe  fecondary  principles  are  by  farther  procefles  at  length  re- 
foluble  into  the  fame  proximate  principles  which  we  found  in  vegetables, 
viz.  water,  air,  earth,  and  the  principle  of  inflammability.  But  though  the 

principles  of  vegetable  and  animal  fubftances  are  at  bottom  the  fame, 
yet  thefe  principles  are  combined  in  a very  different  manner.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly rare  that  animal  fubftances  are  capable  of  the  vinous  or  acetous 
fermentations  ; and  the  putrefaftive,  into  which  they  run  remarkably  fait, 
is  alfo  different  in  fome  particulars  from  the  putrefaftion  of  vegetables  ; 
the  efcape  of  the  phlogifton  in  the  form  of  light  is  more  evident,  and  the 
fmell  is  much  more  offenfive,  in  the  putrefaftion  of  animal  than  of  vege- 
table fubftances.  The  putrefadftion  of  urine  is  indeed  accompanied  with  a 
peculiar  fetor,  by  no  means  fo  intolerable  as  that  of  other  animal  matters ; 
this  we  fuppofe  to  be  owing  to  the  pungency  derived  to  the  effluvia  from 
the  volatile  alkali,  and  alfo  from  the  urine  containing  lefs  inflammable 
matter  than  the  blood  and  many  other  fluids.  When  analifed  by  a de- 
ftruAive  heat,  animals  afford  alfo  produfts  very  different  from  thofe  of 
vegetables  : the  empyreumatic  oil  has  a particular,  and  much  more  fetid 
odour  ; and  the  volatile  fait,  inftead  of  being  an  acid,  as  it  is  in  moft  ve- 
getables, is  found  to  be  in  animals  a volatile  alkali.  Chemifts  have  in- 
deed fpoTien  of  an  acid  procurable  from  animal  fubftances  ; and  indeed 
certain  parts  of  animal  bodies  are  found  to  yield  a fait  of  this  kind  ; but 
it  by  no  means  holds  w'ilh  animal  fubftances  in  general ; and  though  the 
proofs  to  the  contrary  were  even  conclufive,  it  is  confeffedly  in  Inch  fmall 
quantity  as  not  to  deferve  any  particular  regard.  In  fome  animals,  how- 
ever, an  acid  cxifts,  uncombined  and  ready  formed  in  their  bodies.  This 
is  particularly  manifeft  in  fome  infers,  efpecially  ants,  from  which  an  acid 
refembling  the  acetous  has  been  procured  by  boiling  them  in  water.  The 
folid  parts  of  animal  bodies,  as  the  mufcles,  teguments,  tendons,  cartilages, 
and  even  the  bones,  when  boiled  wfith  water,  give  a gelatinous  matter  or 
glue  refembling  the  vegetable  gums,  but  much  more  adhefive.  We  muft, 
bowever,  except  the  horny  parts  and  the  hair,  which  feem  to  be  little  fo- 
lublc  either  in  water  or  in  the  liquors  of  the  ftomach.  The  acids,  the 
alkalies,  and  quicklime,  arc  alfo  found  to  be  powerful  folvents  of  animal 
’ ' matters. 
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matters.  It  is  from  the  foHd  parts  that  the  greateft  quantity^  of  volatile 
alkali  is  obtained  ; it  arifes  along  with  a very  fetid  cinpyreiiinatic  oil, 
from  which  it  is  in  lome  meafure  feparated  by  repeated  redbifications. 
This  I'alt  is  partly  in  a fluid,  and  partly  in  a concrete  Hate  ; and  from  its 
having  been  anciently  prepared  in  greatell  quantity  from  the  horns  of  thir 
hart,  it  has  been  called  fait  ox  fpir it  of  hartjhorn.  Volatile,  alkali  is,  how- 
ever, procurable  from  all  animals,  and  from  almoll  every  part  of  animal 
bodies.  Though  we  are  fometimes  able  to  procure  fixed  alkali  from  an 
animal  cinder,  yet  it  is  probable  that  this  fait  did  not  make  any  part  of 
the  living  animal,  but  rather  proceeded  from  the  introduftion  of  forae  fa- 
line  matter,  incapable  of  being  alamilated  by  the  fupdlions  of  the'  living 
creature- 

In  fpeaking  of  the  fluid  parts  of  animals,  we  fliould  firft  examine  the 
general  fluid,  or  blood,  from  whence  the  reft  are  fecreted.  The  blood, 
which  at  firft  fight  appears  to  be  an  homogeneous  fluid,  is  compofed  of  feve- 
ral  parts,  eafily  feparable  from  each  other,  and  which  the  microfeope  can 
even  perceive  in  its  uncoagulated  ftate.  On  allowing  it  to  Hand  at  reft 
and  be  expofed  to  the  air,  it  feparates  into  what  are  called  the  crajfamen- 
turn  the  fsnnn.  The  craffamentum,  or  cruor,  chiefly  jconfifts  of  the 

red  globules,  joined  together  by  another  fubftance,  viz.  the^  coagulable 
lymph  : the  chemic^  properties  of  thefe  globules  are  not  as  yet  ynder- 
ftood  ; but  it  appears  that  it  is  in  thefe  that  the  greateft  quantity  of  the 
iron  found  in  blood  refides.  The  ferum  is  a yellovvilh  fub-yilcid  liquor,  ha- 
vihg  little  fenfible  tafte  or  fmell;  at  5i  heat  of  i6o  of  Farenhcit,  it  is  con- 
verted into  a jelly.  This  coagulation  of  the  ferum  is  alfo  owing  to  its 
containing  a matter  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  in  the  craflamentum,  viz. 
the  coagulable  lymph:  whatever,  then,  coagulates  animal  blood,  pro- 
duces that  effeft  on  this  concrefcjble  part.  Several  caufes,  and  many 
chemical  fubftances,  are  capable  of  effedfing  this  coagulation  ; fuch  as  con- 
tacf  of  air,  heat,  alcohol,  mineral  acids,  and  their  combinations  tvith 
earths,  as  alum,  and  fome  of  the  metallic  falts.  The  more  perfedl  neutral 
falls  are  found  to  prevent  the  coagulation,  fuch  as  common  fait  and 
nitre. 

Of  the  fluids  fdcreted  from  the,  blood,  there  arc  a great  variety  in  men 
and  other  animals.  The  excrementitious  and  redundant  fluids  are  thofe 
which  afford  in  general  the  greateft  quantity  of  volatiie  alkali  and  empy- 
reumatic,  oil  : there  are  alfo  fome  of  the  fecreted  fluids,  which  on  a che- 
mical analyfis  yield  produdls  in  fome  degree  peculiar  to  themfelves.  Of 
this  kind  is  the  urine  ; which  is  found  to  contain  in  the  greateft  abuii 
dance  the  noted  fait  formed  from  the  phofphoric  acid  and  volatile  alkali. 
The  fat,  too,  has  been  faid  to  differ  from  the  other  animal  matters,  in 
yielding  by  diftillation  a ftrong  acid,  but  no  volatile  alkali.  1 hero  is  alfo 
much  variety  in  the  quantity  and  ftate  of  the  combination  of  the  ^ faline 
and  other  matters  in  different  fecreted  fluids  : but  a fuller  invefligation  of 
this  and  other  parts  pf  the  fubjedt,  we  refer  to  the  doclrlnes  In  Anatomy, 
Phyfiology,  and  Chemiftry  ; with  all  which  It  is  more  Immediately  cour 
nected  than  with  the  Elements  of  Pharmacy. 

Animal  oils  and  fats,  like  the  grofs  oils  of  vegetables,  are  not  of  them- 
felvcs  diffoluble  either  in  water  or  vinous  fpirits  : but  they  may  be^united 
jsith  water  by  the  intervention  of  gum  or  mucilage ; and  molt  of  them 
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piay  be  changed  into  foap  ; and  thus  rendered  mifcible  with  fpirit,  as  well 
as  water,  by  fixed  alkaline  falts. 

The  odorous  matter  of  fome  odoriferous  animal-lubHances,  as  mufle, 
civet,  caftor,  is,  like  eflential  oil,  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  volatile  in 
the  heat  of  boiling  water.  Carthufer  relates,  that  from  caftor  an  aftual 
eflential  oil  has  been  obtained  in  a very  fmgll  quantity,  but  of  an  exceed- 
ingly ftrong  diffufive  fmell. 

The  veficating  matter  of  cantharides,  and  thofe  parts  of  fundry  animal- 
fubftances  in  which  their  peculiar  taftes  refides,  are  dilTolved  by  reftified 
fpirit,  and  feem  to  have  fome  analogy  with  refins  and  gummy  refins. 

The  gelatinous  principle  of  animals,  like  the  gum  of  vegetables,  dif- 
folves  in  water,  but  not  in  fpirit  or  in  oils ; like  gums  alfo,  it  renders  oils 
and  fats  mifcible  with  water  into  a milky  liquor. 

Some  infe(S;s,  particularly'the  ant,  are  found  to  contain  an  acid  juice, 
which  approaches  nearly  to  the  nature  of  vegetable  acids. 

n'hcre  are,  however,  fundry  animal  juices  which  differ  greatly,  even  in 
thefe  general  kinds  of  properties,  from  the  correfponding  ones  of  vege- 
tables. Thus  animal  ferum,  which  appears  analogous  to  vegetable  gum- 
my juices,  has  this  remarkable  difference,  that  though  it  mingles  uni- 
formly with  cold  or  warm  water,  yet  on  confiderably  heating  the  mixture, 
the  animal- matter  feparates  from  the  watery  fluid,  and  concretes  into  a 
folid  mafs.  Some  have  been  apprehenfivc,  that  the  heat  of  the  body,  in 
fome  diftempers,  might  rife  to  fuch  a degree,  as  to  produce  this  danger- 
ous or  mortal  concretion  of  the  ferous  humours : but  the  heat  requifile 
for  this  effedf  is  greater  than,  the  human  body  appears  capable  of  fuftain- 
ing,  being  nearly  about  the  middle  point  between  the  greatell  human 
heat  commonly  obferved  and  that  of  boiling  water. 

The  foft  and  fluid  parts  of  animals  are  ftrongly  difpofed  to  run  into 
putrefadfion  : they  putrefy  much  fooncr  than  vegetable  matters;  and  when 
torrupted,  prove  more  offenfive. 

This  procefs  takes  place,  in  foine  degree,  in  the  bodies  of  living  ani- 
mals; as  often  as  the  juices  ftagnate  long,  or  are  prevented,  by  an  obftruc- 
tion  of  the  natural  emunftories,  from  throwing  off  their  more  volatile  and 
corruptable  parts. 

During  putrefadfion,  a quantity  of  air  is  generated  ; all  the  humour's 
become  gradually  thinner,  and  the  fibrous  parts  more  lax  and  tender. 
Hence  the  tympany,  which  fucceeds  the  corruption  of  any  of  the  vifeera, 
or  the  imprudent  fuppreflion  of  dyfenteries  by  aftringents;  and  the  weak- 
uefs  and  laxity  of  the  veffels  obfervable  in  feurvies,  &c. 

Tire  craffamentum  pf  human  blood  changes,  by  putrefadlion,  into  a 
dark  livid  coloured  liquor ; a few  drops  of  which  tinge  the  ferum  of  a 
tawny  hue,  like  that  of  the  ichor  of  fores  and  dyfenteric  fluxes,  and  of  the 
white  of  the  eye,  the  faliva,  the  ferum  of  blood  drawn  from  a vein,  and 
that  which  oozes  from  a bliftcr  in  deep  feurvies  and  the  advanced  ftate  of 
malignant  fevers. 

The  putrid  craffamentum  changes  a large  quantity  of  recent  urine  to  a 
flame-coloured  water,  fo  common  in  fevers  and  in  the  feurvy.  This  mix- 
ture, after  Handing  an  hour  or  two,  gathers  a cloud  rcfembling  what  is 
feen  in  the  crude  water  of  acute  diftempers,  with  fome  oily  matter  on  the 
fuidace  like  the  feum  which  floats  on  fcorbutic  urine.  ' 
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Theferumof  blood  depofitcs,  in  putrcfaftlon,  a fedlmcnt  rcfembling 
well-digeftcd  pus,  and  changes  to  a faint  olive  green.  A ferum  fo  far 
putiefied  as  to  become  green,  is  perhaps  never  to  be  feen  in  the  vefTels  of 
living  animals ; but  in  dead  bodies  this  ferum  is  to  be  diilingiiiflied  by  the 
green  colour  which  the  flefii  accpiires  in  corrupting.  In  falted  meats,  this 
is  commonly  afcribed  to  the  brine,  but  erroneoufly  ; for  that  has  no  power 
of  giving  this  colour,  but  only  of  qualifying  the  tafte,  and  in  fome  degree 
the  ill  effeAs  of  corrupted  aliments.  In  foul  ulcers  and  ether  fores,  where 
the  ferum  is  left  to  ftagnate  long,  the  matter  is  likewife  found  of  this  co- 
lour, and  is  then  always  acrimonious. 

The  putrefaftion  of  animal-fubftances  is  prevented  or  retarded  by  mofl; 
faline  matters,  even  by  the  fixed  and  volatile  alkaline  falts,  which  have 
generally  be«n  fuppofed  to  produce  a contraiy  effeft.  Of  all  the  falts 
that  have  been  made  trial  of,  fea-falt  feems^to  refill  putrefaftlon  the  leall  : 
in  fmall  quantities,  it  even  accelerates  the  procefs.^  The  vegetable  bitter.-^, 
as  chamomile -flowers,  are  much  flronger  antifeptics,  not  only  preferving 
flelh-long  uncorrupted,  but  likewife  fomewhat  correftlng  it  when  putrid  : 
the  mineral  acids  have  this  laft  effeA  in  a more  remarkable  degree.  Vi- 
nous fpirits,  aromatic  and  warm  fubftances,  and  the  acrid  plants,  falfely 
called  alkalefcent,  as  feurvy-grafs  and  horfe-radifli,  are  found  alio  to  refift 
putrefadion.  Sugar  and  camphor  are  found  to  be  powerfully  antl- 
feptlc.  Fixed  air,  or  the  aerial  acid,  is  likewife  thought  to  refill  putre- 
fadlion;  but  above  all  the  vapours  of  nitrous  acid,  in  the  form  of 
air  (the  nitrous  air  of  Dr  Prlellley),  is  found  to  be  the  moll  effectual  in 
preferving  animal  bodies  from  coiTuption.  1 he  lift  of  the  feptics,  or  ot 
thofe  fubftances  that  promote  putrefadion,  is  very  lliort ; and  fuch'  a pro- 
perty has  only  been  difeovered  in  calcareous  earths  and  magnefia,  and  a 
very'  few  falts,  whofe  bafes  are  of  thefe  earths. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  notwithftanding  the  ftrong  tendency  of  animal 
matters  to  putrefadlon,  yet  broths  made  from  them,  with  the  admixture  of 
vegetables,  inftead  of  putrefying,  turn  four.  Sir  John  Pringle  has  found, 
that  when  animal-flelh^n  fubftance  is  beaten  up  with  bt;ead  or  other  farina- 
ceous vegetables,  and  a proper  quantity  of  water,  into  the  confiftence  of  a 
pap,  this  mixture  likewife,  kept  in  a heat  equal  to  that  of  the  human  body% 
grows  in  a little  time  four;  whilft  the  vegetable  matters,  without  the  flelh, 
fuffer  no  fuch  change. 


It  was  obferved  in  the  preceding  fedlon,  that  fome  few  vegetables,  in 
the  refolutlon  of  them  by  fire,  difeover  fome  agreement  in  the  matter 
with  bodies  of  the  animal-kingdom;  yielding  a volatile  alkaline  fait  in 
confiderable  quantity,  with  little  or  nothing  of  the  acid  or  fixed  alkali, 
which  the  generality  of  vegetables  afford.  In  animal -fubftances  alfo,  there 
are  fome  exceptions  to  the  general  analyfis  ; from  animal-fats,  as  we  before 
obferv’cd,  inftead  of  a volatile  alkali,  an  acid  liquor  is  obtained;  and 
their  empyreumatic  oil  wants  the  peculiar  offenfivenefs  of  the  other  ani- 
mal-oils. 
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SECT.  III. 

Minerals. 

I.  Oils  Bitumens. 

IN  tlie  mineral-kingdom  is  found  a fluid  oil  called  naphtha  or  petroleum^ 
floating  on  the  furfacc  of  waters,  or  ifluing  from  clefts  of  rocks,  par- 
ticiilarly  in  the  eallern  countries,  of  a llrong  fmell,  very  different  from  that 
of  vegetable  or  animal  oils,  limpid  almoft  as  water,  highly  inflammable, 
not  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  and  more  averfe  to  union  with  water  than 
any  other  oils, 

There  are  different  forts  of  thefe  mineral  oils,  more  or  lefs  tinged,  of  a 
more  or  lefs  agreeable,  and  a flronger  or  weaker  fmell.  By  the  admix- 
ture of  concentrated  acids,  which  raife  no  great  heat  or  conflift  with  them, 
they  become  thick,  and  at  length  confiftent;  and  in  thefe'ftates  are  call- 
ed bitumens. 

Thefe  thickened  or  concreted  oils,  like  the  correfponding  produfts  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  are  generally  foluble  in  fpirit  of  wine,  but  much 
more  difficultly,  more  fparingly,  and  for  the  mofl  part  only  partially  : 
they  liquefy  by  heat,  but  require  the  heat  to  be  confiderably  flronger. 
Their  fmells  are  various ; but  all  of  them,  either  in  the  natural  flate,  or 
■when  melted  or  fet  on  fire,  yield  a peculiar  kind  of  flrong  fcent,  called 
from  them  bituminous. 

The  folid  bitumens  are,  amber,  jet,  afphaltum,  or  bitumen  of  Judea, 
and  foflil  or  pit-coal.  All  thofe  bitumens,  when  diflilled,  give  out  an 
odorous  phlegm,  or  water,  more  or  lefs  coloured  and  faline  ; an  acid,  fre- 
quently in  a concrete  flate  ; an  oil,  at  firA  light,-  and  refembling  the  na- 
tive petrolea,  but  foon  becoming  heavier  and  thicker;  and,  laflly,  a quan- 
tity of  volatile  alkali  is  obtained  : the  refiduum  is  a charry  matter,  dif- 
fering in  its  appearances  according  to  the  nature  of  the  bitumen  which 
has  been  analyfed. 

From  the  obfervations  of  feveral  naturalifls,  it  is  probable  that  all  bitu- 
mens are  of  vegetable  and  animal  origin  ; that  the  circumttances  by  which 
they  differ  from  the  refmous  and  other  oily  matters  of  vegetables  and  ani- 
mals, are  the  natural  effefts  of  time,  or  of  an  alteration  produced  on  them 
by  mineral  acids  ; or  perhaps  they  are  the  effedl;  of  both  thefe  caufes  com- 
bined. This  opinion  is  the  more  probable,  fince  bitumens,  on  a chemi- 
cal analyfis,  yield  oil  and  volatile  alkali ; neither  of  which  are  found  in  any 
ether  minerals. 

II.  Earths. 

• 

The  little  impropriety  of  joining  the  vegetable  and  animal  earths  to  the 
mineral,  muft  be  overlooked  for  the  fake  of  bringing  both  under  one  fy- 
noptical  view.  Under  the  mineral  earths  are  Included  flones;  thefe  being 
no  other  than  earths  in  an  Indurated  flate. — The  different  kinds  of  thefe 
bodies  hitherto  taken  notice  of,  are  the  following. 

I.  Earths  foluble  in  the  nitrous,  marine,  and  vegetable  acids,  but  ?wt  at  all  or 
exceeding  fparingly  in  the  vitriolic  acid.  IVben  previoufy  diffhlved  in  other 
acids,  they  are  precipitated  by  the  addition  ef  this  lafl,  ’which  thus  unites 
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rjjith  them  into  irJipiJ,  or  nearly  infipid  concretes,  not  dijfoluble  in  any 
liquor. 

Of  this  kind  are, 

1 . The  mineral  calcareous  earth  : dijlinguijked  by  its  being  convertible  in 
jirong  fire^  without  addition,  into  an  acrimonious  calx  called  quicklime. 

This  earth  occurs  in  a variety  of  forms  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  The 
finefoft  chalk,  the  coarfer  lime-llones,  the  hard  marbles,  the  tranfpa- 
fent  fpars,  the  earthy  matter  contained  in  waters,  and  which  feparatin^ 
from  them,  incruftates  the  fides  of  the  caverns  or  hangs  in  illcles  from 
the  top,  receiving  from  its  different  appearances  difteicnt  appellations. 
Jdow  ftrongly  foever  feme  of  thefe  bodies  have  been  recommended  for  parti- 
cular medicinal  purpofes,  they  are  at  bot'om  no  other  than  different  forms 
of  this  calcareous  earth ; fimple  pulverization  depriving  them  of  the  fu- 
perficial  charafters  by  which  they  were  diftinguilhed  in  the  mafs.  Moft 
of  them  contain  generally  a greater  or  lefs  admixture  of  fome  of  the  in- 
diffoluble  kinds  of  earth  ; which,  however,  afteds  their  medicinal  quali- 
ties no  otherwife  than  by  the  addition  which  it  makes  to  their  bulk. 
Chalk  appears  to  be  one  of  the  pureft ; and  is  therefore  in  general' pre- 
ferred. They  all  burn  into  a itrong,  quicklime  ; in  this  Hate  a part  of 
them  diffolvesin  water,  which  thus  becomes  impregnated  with  the  aftrin- 
gent  and  lithoutriptic  powers  tliat  have  been  erroneoufly  aferibed  to  fome 
of  the  earths  in  their  natural  Hate.  ’ 

During  the  calcination  of  calcareous  earths,  a large  quantity  of  elallic 
vapour  is  dilcharged  : the  abfence  of  this  fluid  is  the  caufe  of  the  caulli- 
city  of  quicklime,  and  of  its  folubility  in  w'ater  in  the  form  of  lime-water. 
Fora  more  lull  enquiry  into  this  fubjecl,  fee  the  articles  Fixed  Air, 
Lime-Water,  and  Caustic  Ley. 

2.  The  animal  calcareous  earth  : burning  into  quickiime  like  the  jnineral. 
Of  this  kind  are  oyfter-lhells,  and  all  the  marine  {hells  that  have  been  ex- 
amined ; though  with  fome  variation  in  the  ffrength  of  the  quicklime  pro- 
duced from  them. 

3.  The  earth  of  bones  and  horns:  not  at  all  burning  into  quicklime. 
This  kind  of  earth  is  more  difficult  of  folution  in  acids  than  either  of  the 
preceding.  It  is  accompanied  in  the  fubjeds  with  a quantity  of  gelati- 
nous matter,  which  may  be  feparated  by  long  boiling  in  water,  and  more 
pcrfedly  by  burning  in  the  open  air.  The  earth  may  be  extraded  alfo 
from  the  bone  or  horn,  though  difficultly,  by^  means  of  acids;  whereas  ve- 
getables and  the  foft  parts  of  animals  yield  their  pure  earth  by  burning 
only. 

II.  Earths  foluhle  ovith  eafe  in  the  vitriolic  as  onell  as  other  acids,  and  yield- 
ing, in  all  other  combinations  therevsith,  Jaline  cona  etes  foluble  in  nualcr. 

1.  Magnefia  alba;  compofing  anith  the  vitriolic  acid  a bitter  purgative 
Jalt.  This  earth  has  not  yet  been  found  naturally  in  a pure  ilate.  It  is 
obtained  from  the  purging  mineral  waters  and  their  falts ; from  the  bitter 
liquor  which  remains  after  the  cryllallifation  of  fea-falt  from  fea-w'ater; 
and  from  the  fluid  which  remains  uncry ffallifed  in  the  putrefadion  of 
fome  forts  of  rough  nitre.  1 he  afhes  of  vegetables  appear  to  be  nearly 
the  fame  kind  of  earth. 

2.  Aluminous  earth  : compofing  nnith  the  vitriolic  acid  a very  ajlringent 
fa{t.  This  earth  alfo  has  not  b^een  found  naturally  pure.  It  is  obtained 
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from  alum;  which  is  no  other  than  a combination  of  it  with  the  vitriolic 
acid : it  may  likewife  be  extrafted,  by  ftrong  boiling  in  that  acid,  from 
clays  and  boles. 

III.  Earths  ’which  by  digejling  in  acids,  either  in  the  cold  or  in  a moderate 
’warJTith,  are  not  at  all  diffolved. 

1 . Argillaceous  earth  : becoming  hard,  or  acquiring  an  additional  hard- 
vefs,  in  the  fire.  Of  this  kind  of  earth  there  are-feveral  varieties,  differing 
in  fome  particular  properties : as  the  purer  clays,  which  when  moiftened 
with  water  form  a very  vifeous  mafs,  difficulty  diffufible  through  adarger 
quantity  of  the  fluid,  and  flowly  fubfiding  from  It ; boles,  lefs  vifeous,  more 
readily  mifcible  with  water,  and  more  readily  fubfiding ; and  ochres,  which 
have  little  or  nothing  of  the  vifcofity  of  the  two  foregoing,  and  are  com- 
monly impregnated  with  a yellow  or  red  ferrugineous  calx. 

2.  Crjftalline  earth:  naturally  hard,  fo  as  to  fir  ike  /parks  ’with  fiecl ; 
becoming  friable  in  a firong  fire.  Of  this  kind  are  flints,  cryftals.  See. 
which  appear  to  confift;  of  one  and  the  fame  earth,  differing  in  the  purity, 
hardnefs,  and  tranfparency  of  the  mafs. 

3 . Gypfeous  earth : reducible  by  a gentle  heat  into  a Joft  po’wder,  ’which 
unites  ’with  ’water  into  a mafs , fome’what  vifeous  and  tenacious  ’while  moifi, 
but  quickly  drying  and  becoming  hard.  A greater  heat  deprives  the  po’wder 
of  this  property,  ’without  occofioning  any  other  alteration.  Such  are  the 
tranfparent  fclenites  ; the  fibrous  ftony  maffes  improperly  called  Englifio 
talc  ; and  the  granulated  gypft,  or  plafier  of  Paris  ftones.  Though  thefe 
bodies,  however,  have  been  commonly  looked  upon  as  mere  earths,  of  a 
diftindt  kind  from  the  reft,  they  appear,  both  from  analytical  and  fynthe- 
tlcal  experiments,  to  be  no  other  than  combinations  of  the  mineral  calca- 
reous earth  with  vitriolic  acid. 

4.  Talky  earth  : fcarcely  alterable  by  a vehement  fire.  The  maffes  of 
this  earth  are  generally  of  a fibrous  or  leafy  texture ; more  or  lefs  pellucid, 
bright  or  glittering  ; fmootb  and  unftuous  to  the  touch  ; too  flexible  and 
claftic  to  be  eafily  pulverifed  ; foft,  fo  as  to  be  cut  \rith  a knife.  In  thefe 
refpefts  fome  of  the  gypfeous  earths  nearly  rcfcmble  them,  but  the  diffe- 
rence is  readily  difeovered  by  fire  ; a weak  heat  reducing  the  gypfeous  to 
powder,  while  the.ftrongeft  makes  no  other  alteration  in  the  talky,  than 
fomewhat  diminllhing  their  flexibility,  brightnefs,  and  umftuofity. 

III.  Metals. 

Of  metids,  the  next  divifion  of  mineral  bodies,  the  moft  obvious  cha- 
raflers  are,  their  peculiar  bright  afpeft,  perfeft  opacity,  and  great  weight; 
the  lighteft  of  them  is  fix,  and  the  heavleft  upwards  of  nineteen,  times  hea- 
vier than  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

To  underhand  the  writers  In  chemlftty,  It  Is  proper  to  be  informed, 
.-that  metals  are  fubdivided  Into  the  perfePl,  the  imperfedi,  and  the  femi- 
•mctals. 

'I'hofe  poffeffed  of  duftllity  and  malleability',  and  which  are  not  fen- 
fibly  altered  by  very  violent  degrees  of  heat,  are  called  perfeP  metals  : Of 
thefe  there  are  three;  gold,  filver,  and  platina.  It  is,  however,  probable, 
that  the  mark  of  their  indeflruftibllity  by  fire  Is  only  relative;  and  in- 
iced  modern  chemifts  have  been  able,  ,by  a very  inter.fe  degree  of  heat, 
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to  bring  gold  into  the  ftate  of  a mIx,  ox  fomctliing  vciy  nearly  rcfcm- 
bling  it. 

Thofe  ineUillIc  fubftances  which  pofTcfs  the  diftiiiftive  properties  of  tlie 
perfeA  metals,  but  in  a lefs  degree,  are  called  the  imperjiil  7netals : Thefc 
are,  copper,  iron,  tin,  lead. 

Laltly,  thofe  bodies  having  the  metallic  charafters  in  the  moil  imper- 
feft  ftate,  that  is  to  fay,  thofe  which  have  no  duftility  and  the  leaft  fixity  in 
the  fire,  are  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of feryii-nittals  : Thefe  are,  regulusof 
antimony,  bifmnth,  zinc,  regulus  of  cobalt,  nickel,  and  regulus  of  arfenic; 
which  laft  might  be  rather  confidered  as  the  boundary  between  the  metal- 
lic and  the  faline  bodies. 

Mercury  has  been  generally  ranked  in  a clafs  by  itfelf. 

All  metallic  bodies,  when  heated  in  clofe  veficls,  melt  or  fufe.  Thi* 
fufton  takes  place  at  different  degrees  of  heat  in  different  metals  ; and  It 
does  not  appear  that  this  procefs  produces  any  change  in  the  metJs,  pro- 
vided it  be  conduAed  in  clofe  veflelsJ  Metals,  expofed  to  the  combined 
aftion  of  air  and  fire,  are  converted  into  an  earth-like  fubllance  called 
calx:  by  this  prpeefs,  which  we  call  calcination,  the  metal  fufiers  remark- 
able changes.  From  the  diftinAiVe  marks  we  have  before  given  of  the  me- 
tallic bodies,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the  perfeA  metals  are  moll  llowly,  the 
imperfeA  more  quickly,  and  the  femi-metals  moft  eafily  and  foonelt,  af- 
feAed  in  this  operation.  This  earth-like  powder,  or  calx,  is  found  to 
poflefs  no  metallic  afpeA,  but  is  confiderably  heavier  than  the  metal  before 
its  calcination  : it  has  no  longer  any  affinity  with  metallic  bodies,  nor  even 
with  the  metal  from  which  it  has  been  produced.  , 

Befides  this  method  of  calcining  metals  by  air  and  fire,  they  may  like- 
wife  be  brought  into  the  ftate  of  a calx,  by  dilTolving  them  in  acids,  from 
which  they  may  be  afterwards  freed  by  evaporating  the  acid,  or  by  adding 
to  the  folutlon  an  alkaline  fait.  Metals  are  alfo  fometimes  dephlogifti- 
cated  by  detonation  with  nitre.  This  change  in  their  obvious  properties 
is  generally  accompanied  with  a remarkable  alteration  in  their  medicinal 
virtues : thus  quickfilver,  which  taken  into  the  body  in  its  crude  ftate 
and  undivided,  feems  inaAIve  ; when  calcined  by  fire,  proves  even  in 
fmall  dofes  a ftrong  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  in  fmaller  ones,  a powerful 
alterative  in  chronical  diforders ; while  regulus  of  antimony,  on  the  con- 
trar)',  is  changed  by  the  fame  treatment,  from  a high  degree  ©f  viruleuce  to 
a ftate  of  inaAivity. 

Calces  of  mercury  and  arfenic  exhale  in  a heat  below  ignition:  thofe  of 
lead  and  bifmuth,  in  a red  or  low  white  heat,  run  Into  a tranfparent  glafs; 
the  others  are  not  at  all  vltrefcible,  or  uot  without  extreme  vehemence  of 
fire.  Both  the  calces  and  glaCfes  recover  their  metallic  form  and  qualities 
again  by  the  flcillful  addition  of  any  kind  of  inflammable  fubftance  that  does 
not  contain  a mineral  acid.  This  recovery  of  the  metallic  calces  into 
the  metallic  form  is  called  reduSlion.  During  this  procefs  an  elaftic  aerial 
fluid  efcApes,  which  is  found  in  many  in  fiances  to  be  very  pure  air. 

Is  the  converfion  of  metals  into  calces  owing  to  the  dilcharge  'of  phlo- 
glfton,  or  to  the  abforption  of  pure  air?  And  is  the  redudlion  to  be  a- 
slcribed  to  the  abforption  of  phlogifton,  or  to  the  efcape  of  pure  air?  And 
again.  Is, the  calcination  to  be  explained  by  the  difeharge  of  phlogifton 
and  confequent  precipitation  of  pure  air?  And  is  the  reduAion  eifcAed 
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by  the  abforption  of  phlogifton,  either  furnifhed  by  inflammable  bodies; 
or  precipitated  in  cpni’cquence  of  the  difeharge  of  pure  air  ? On  thefei 
queftions  there  is  much  difpute  among  modern  chemifls : We  thought  it 
only  neceflary  to  Hate  them  here,  as  a full  inquiry  into  the  fubjeft  is 
by  no  means'  the  province  of  pharmacy.  We,  however,  think  it  pru- 
dent to  retain  the  doftrine  of  Stahl ; and  we  do  this  the  more  readily, 
that  it  has  been  followed  in  the  former  editions  of  this  work  ; that  it  is 
abundantly  clear  in  its  illullration  of  the  pharmaceutical  procefles ; and, 
laflJy,  that  perhaps  it  is  not  the  moft  exceptionable.  We  (hall  not, 
however,  rejedt  any  modern  difeovery  which  may  ferve  to  illuftrate  our 
fubjefts. 

i^ll  metallic  bodies  diflblve  in  acids  ; fome  only  in  particular  acids,  as 
fJver  and  lead  in  the  nitrous  ; fome  only  in  compofitions  of  acids,  as  gold 
in  a mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine : and  others,  as  iron  and  zinc,  ia 
all  acids.  Some  likewife  diflblve  in  alkaline  hquors,  as  copper;  and  others, 
as  lead,  in  exprefied  oils.  Fufed  with  a compofition  of  fulphur  and  fixed 
alkaline  fait,  they  are  all,  except  zinc,  made  foluble  in  water. 

All  metedlic  fubftances,  diflblved  in  faline  liquors,  have  powerful  effefts 
in  the  human  body,  though  many  of  them  appear  in  their  pure  ftate  to  be 
ina£live.  Their  aftivity  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  acid 
combined  with  them  : Thus  lead,  which  in  its  crude  . form  has  no  fenfi- 
ble  effeft,  when  united  with  a fmall  portion  of  vegeta‘^]e  acid  into  cerufs, 
difeovers  a low  degree  of  the  ftyptic  and  malignant  quality,  which  it  fo 
ftrongly  exerts  when  blended  with  a larger  quantity  of  the  fame  acid 
into  what  was  called  faccharum  faturni,  but  now  more  properly  fal plumbi, 
or  plumbum  aceiatum:  and  thus  mercury,  with  a certain  quantity  of  the  ma- 
rine acid,  forms  the  violent  corrofive  fublimate,  which  by  diminilhing  the 
proportion  of  acid  becomes  the  mild  medicine  called  msreurius  dulcis. 

IV.  Acids. 

The  falts  of  this  order  are  very  numerous;  but  as  we  are  at  prefent 
treating  of  Minerals,  it  is  only  therefore  the  mineral  or  fojjil  acids  we  mean 
to  fpeak  of  in  this  place. 

1 hefe  are  diftinguiflied  by  the  names  of  the  concretes  from  which  they 
have  been  principally  extradled ; the  vitriolic  from  vitriol,  the  nitrous  from 
nitre  or  faltpetre,  and  the  marine  or  muriatic  from  common  fea-falt. 
The  form  they  are  commonly  in,  is  that  of  a watery  fluid  : They  have 
all  a remarkable  attraftion  for  water : they  imbibe  the  humidity  of 
the  air  with  rapidity  and  the  generation  of  heat.  Although  heat  be 
produced  by  their  union  with  water,  yet  when  mixed  with  ice  in  a cer- 
tain manner,  they  generate  a prodigious  degree  of  cold.  Acids  change 
the  purple  and  blue  colours  of  vegetables  to  a red  : they  refill  fermenta- 
tion ; and,  laftly,  they  imprefs  that  peculiar  fenfation  on  the  tongue  called 
foiirnefs',  and  which  their  name  imports.  But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  they 
are  all  highly  corrofive,  Infomuch  as  not  to  be  fafely  touched,  unlefs  large- 
ly diluted  with  water,  or  united  with  fuch  fubflances  as  obtund  or  fup- 
prefs  their  acidity.  Mixed  hallily  with  vinous  fplrits,  they  raife  a violent 
ebullition  and  heat,  accompanied  with  a copious  difeharge  of  noxious 
fumes : a part  of  the  acid  unites  intimately  with  the  vinous  fpirit  into  a 
new  compound,  void  of  acidity,  called  dulcified  fpirit.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  the  marine  acid  is  much  lefs  difpofed  to  this  union  with  fpirit  of  wine 
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than  either  of  the  other  two : neverthelefs,  many  of  the  compound  fait* 
rcfulting  from  the  combination  of  earthy  and  metallic  bodies  with  this 
acid,  are  foluble  in  that  fpirit,  while  thofe  with  the  other  acids  are  not. 
All  thefe  acids  effers-efce  itrongly  with  alkaline  falts,  both  fixed  and  volatile, 
and  form  with  them  neutral  falts  ; that  is,  fuch  as  difcover  no  marks  either 
of  an  acid  or  alkaline  quality. 

The  nitrous  and  marine  acids  are  obtained  -in  the  form  of  a thin  liquor  ; 
the  acid  part  being  blended  with  a large  proportion  of  water,  without 
which  it  would  be  diffufcd  into  an  incoercible  vapour  ; the  vitriolic  Hands 
in  need  of  fo  much  lefs  water  for  its  condenfation  as  to  alfume  commonly 
an  oily  confidence  (whence  it  is  called  oii  of  vitriol),  and  in  fome  circum- 
dances  even  a folid  one.  Alkaline  falts,  and  the  foluble  earths  and  metals, 
abforb  from  the  acid  liquors  only  the  pure  acid  part ; fo  that  the  water 
may  now  be  evaporated  by  heat,  and  the  compound  dilt  left  in  a dry 
form. 

From  the  coalition  of  the  different  acids  with  the  three  different  alka- 
lies, and  with  the  feveral  foluble  earths  and  metallic  bodies,  rcfult  a variety 
of  faline  compounds ; the  principal  of  which  will  be  particularifed  in  the 
fequel  of  this  work. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  in  Its  concentrated  liquid  date,  is  much  more  pon- 
derous than  the  other  two  ; it  emits  no  ,vlfible  vapour  in  the  heat  of  the  at- 
mofphcre,  but  imbibes  moldure  therefrom,  and  Increafes  In  its  w'eight : 
the  nitrous  and  marine  emit  copious  corrofive  fumes,  the  nitrous  yellowldi 
red,  and  the  marine  white  ones.  If  bottles  containing  the  three  acids  be 
dopt  with  cork,  the  cork  is  found  In  a little  time  tinged  black  with  the 
vitriolic,  corroded  into  a yellow  fubdance  by  the  nitrous,  and  into  a whitldr 
one  by  the  marine. 

It  Is  above  laid  down  as  a charadler  of  one  of  the  claffes  of  earths,  that 
the  vitriolic  acid  precipitates  them  when  they  are  prevloufly  diffolved  in 
any  other  acid : it  is  obvious,  that  on  the  fame  principle  this  particular 
acid  may  be  didinguldied  from  all  others.  This  charafter  ferves  not  only 
for  the  acid  in  its  pure  date,  but  likewife  for  all  its  combinations  that  are 
foluble  in  water.  If  a folutlon  of  any  compound  fait,  whofe  acid  is  the 
vitriolic,  be  added  to  a folution  of  chalk  in  any  other  acid,  the  vitriolic 
acid  will  part  from  the  fubdance  with  which  it  was  before  combined,  and 
join  itfelf  to  the  chalk,  forming  therewith  a compound  ; which,  being  no 
longer  diffoluble  in  the  liquor,  renders  the  whole  milky  for  a time,  and  then 
gradually  fubfides. 

1 his  acid  may  be  didinguldied  alfo,  in  compound  falts,  by  another 
criterion  not  lefs  drongly  marked  : If  any  fait  containing  it  be  mixed  with 
powdered  charcoal,  and  the  mixture  expofed  in  a clofe  veffel  to  a mode- 
rately drong  fire,  the  acid  will  unite  with  the  diredly  Inflammable  part 
of  the  charcoal,  and  compofe  therewith  a genuine  fulphur.  Common 
brimdone  is  no  other  than  a combination  of  the  vitriolic  acid  with  a fmall 
proportion  of  inflammable  matter.  With  any  kind  of  inflammable  matter 
which  is  not  volatile  in  clofe  veffcls,  as  the  coal  of  vegetables,  of  animals,  or 
of  bitumens,  tills  acid  compofes  always  the  fame  Identical  fulphur. 

The  nitrous  acid  alfo,  whatever  kind  of  body  it  be  combined  with,  is 
both  didInguKhed  and  extricated  therefrom  by  means  of  any  Inflam- 
mable fubllance  brought  to  a date  of  ignition.  If  the  fubje«5t  be  mixed 
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with  a little  powdered  charcoal  and  made  red-hot,  a deflagration  or  ful- 
mination  eiiiues  j that  is,  a bright  flame  with  a hiffing  noifc  ; and  the  in- 
flamiaabJc  matter  and  the  acid  being  thus  conlumed  or  diflipated  together, 
there  remains  only  the  fubitance  which  was  before  combined  with  the  acid, 
and  the  fmall  quantity  of  allies  afforded  by  the  coal. 

Thefc  properties  of  the  nitrous  acid  deflagrating  with  inflammable 
fubftances,  and  of  the  vitriolic  forming  fulphur  with  them,  ferve  not 
only  as  criteria  of  the  refpeftive  acids  in  the  various  forms  and  difguifes, 
but  llkewife  for  difeovering  inflammable  matter  in  bodies,  when  its  quanti- 
ty is  too  fmall  to  be  fenfible  on  other  trials,  i. 

All  thefe  acids  will  be  more  particularly  examined  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  each  of  them  apart.  There  are,  however,  a few  other  mineral 
acids  which  are  of  importance  to  be  known  : thefe  are  aqua  regia  ; acid 
ef  borax  ; /parry  acid ; and,  laftly,  /xed  air,  which  has  of  late  been  called 
aerial  acid  or  acid  of  chalk. 

jlqiia  regia  has  been  generally  prepared  by  a mixture  of  certain  pro- 
portions of  the  nitrous  and  muriatic  acids.  ’It  is  of  little  avail  in  pharma- 
;cy,  whether  we  confider  it  as  a diftinft  acid,  or  only  as  a modification  of 
the  muriatic.  It  has  been  found,  that  the  muriatic  acid,  when  diftilled 
with  7nanganefe  (a  peculiar  foifile  fubllance,  fhowing  a remarkable  at- 
tradlion  to  phlogiflon),  fuffers  a change  which  renders  it  capable  of 
diflblving  gold  and  platina.'  Whether  this  change  be  produced  by  the 
acid  acquiring  a redundance  of  pure  air,  or  by  its  beiiig  deprived  of 
phlogillon,  is  not  our  bufinefs  to  decide.  This  experiment,  however,  ren- 
ders it  probable,  that  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  common  aqua  regia,  is  only 
fubfervient  to  accomplilhlng  the  fame  change  in  the  muriatic  acid,  which 
is  produced  by  dlllilling  that  acid  with  manganefe. 

As  aqua  regia  has  been  only  ufed  in  the  nicer  operations  in  chemiftry,- 
and  in  the  art  of  affaying,  we  think  it  unneceffary  to  fay  more  of  it  in  this 
place. 

The  acid  of  borax,  or  fedative  fait  of  Hoviberg,  may  be  extrafted  from 
borax,  a neutral  fait,  with  the  bafe  of  mineral  alkali.  It  has  alfo  been  found 
native  in  the  waters  of  feveral  lakes  in  Tufeany.  It  is  a light,  cryftal- 
lifed.  concrete  fait:  its  tafte  is  feitfibly  acid:  it  is  difficultly  foluble  iii 
water;  but  tlie  folution  changes  blue  vegetable  colours  to  a red.  With 
vltrefcent  earths  it  fufes  into  a white  glafs:  it  unites  with  th&  other  al- 
kalies, with  magnefia,  and  with  quicklime.  The  falts  refultlng  from 
thefe  combinations  are  very  imperfeftly  known.  The  fait  has  been  cal- 
led fedative,  from  its  ftippofed  virtues  as  an  anodyne  and  refrigerant  reme- 
dy ; but  modern  phyficians  have  very  little  faith  in  this  once  celebrated 


drug. 

The  fparry  acid  is  fo  called,  from  its  being  extrafted  from  a foffil  called 
fparry  fluor,  ovvitreous  fpar.  It  is  not  yet  determined  whether  it  be  a 
difliiift  acid  ; and  as  it  has  not  y^et  been  employed  for  any  purpofe  in 
pharmacy,  wQ  think  it  would  be  improper  to  attempt  any  farther  account 
of  it  here. 

Befides  the  acids  above  mehtioned,  there  have  alfo  been  difcovered 
acids  feemingly  of  a particular  nature,  in  amber,  in  arfenic,  and  in  black- 
lead  : but  as  thefe  have  not  hitherto  been  applied  to  any  ufe  in  pharmacy^ 
they  cannot  properly  have  a place  In  this  work. 
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Wc  now  come  to  the  laft,  but  perhaps  the  moll  generally  difFufed,  acid 
In  nature  ; this  is  the  aerial  acid,  or 


Fixed  Air. 

In  our  pharmaceutical  hiftory  of  this  body,  we  lhall  only  make  ufe  of 
the  two  names,  air  and  aerial  acid,  being  thdfe  moll  generally  ufed» 
and  which  in  our  opinion  arc  molt  applicable  to  our  own  fubjedl.  Fixed 
air  is  a permanently  elaftic  fluid,  being  only  fixed  when  in  a Hate  of  com- 
bination with  calcareous  earth  or  other  fubllances  from  which  it  may  be 
extricated.  It  has  received  many  different  flames,  according  to  the  fub- 
llances from  which  it  is  difen^ged,  and  the  different  opinions  concern- 
ing its  nature it  is  the  gas  fUveJire  of  Helmont)  the  fixed  air  of  Dr 
the.  acid  ofi^ chalk,  calcareous  gas,  mephitic  gas,  mephitic  acid,  and 
aerial  acid,  of  many  modern  chcmifts.  dn  accommodating  our  account  of 
it  to  the  purpofcs  of  pharmacy,  it  is  moft  convenient  to  cOnlider  it  in  the 
light  of  an  acid.  The  aerial  acid,  then,  may’be  extricated  by  heat,  or  by 
other  acids,  from  all  calcareous  earths  ; that  is,  from  all  thofe  earths  which 
by  calcination  are  converted  into  quicklime  ; fuch  as  chalk,  marble* 
limeflone,  fea-fhells,  &c.  It  is  likewife  extricated  from  mild,  fixed,  and 
volatile  alkalip,  and  from  magnefia  alba.  Thus-,  if  the  vitriolic,  or  almoli; 
any  other  acid,  be  added  to  any  quantity  of  calcareous  earth  or  mild  al- 
kali, a brifli  effervefccnce  immediately  enfiies  ; the  fixed  air,  or  aerial  acid, 
is  difeharged  in  bubbles  ; and  the  other  acid  takes  its  place.  If  this  pro- 
cefs  be  conduced  with  an  apparatus  to  be  afterwards  d,efcribed,  the  aerial 
acid,  now  feparated  from  the  calcareous  earth,  rriay  be  received  and  prefer- 
ved  in  clofe  veffels.  When  thus  difengaged,  it  alTumes  its  real  charafter, 
viz.  that  of  a permanently  elafiic  fiuid.  Fixed  air  is  alfo  feparated  in  great 
quantity  during  the  vinous  fermentation  of  vegetable  matters.  When  a 
calcareous  earth  is  deprived  of  this  aeid  by  heat,  it  is  converted  into  the 
cauHlc  fubflance,  quicklime.  When  alkalies,  fixed  or  volatile,  are  deprived 
by  any  means  of  their  aerial  acid,  they  are  rendered  much  more  caullicii 
incapable  of  cryflallifation,  or  of  effervefeing  with  other  acids.  They  are 
alfo  in  this  deaerated  Hate  much  more  powerful  in  diffolving  other  bodies. 
By  recombining  this  acid  to  the  quicklime,  the  calcined  ihagnefia,  or  to 
the  alkali,  any  of  which  had  been  deprived  of  it,  thefe  fubitances  again 
alfume  their  former  weight  and  properties;  Thefe  bodies,  then*  when 
combined  with  aerial  acid,  are  called  ?suld ; as  mild  calcareous  earth,  mild 
alkali.  Sec.  : and  when  deprived  of  this  acid,  they  are  called  caujlic ; as 
caujiic  calcareous  earths,  caujlic  alkali,  &c. : but  as  magnefia  is  not  ren- 
dered caullic  by  calcination,  there  would  perhaps  be  lets  danger  in  calling 
them  aerated  and  deaerated.  The  aetial  acid  is  more  difpofed  to  unite  with 
caullic  calcareous  earth  (quicklime)  than  w’ith  any  other  fubltance  ; next 
to  that,  its  attradlion  Hands  for  fixed  alkali ; then  with  magnefia  ; and, 
lallly,  with  volatile  alkali.  We  lhall  afterwards  find  that  thefe  telative 
powers  of  the  different  fubllances  to  unite  with  this  acid,  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  many  important  prqceffes  in  ^hirmacy. 

When  we  pour  a fmall  quantity  of  the  acriai  acid  into  lirhe-water, 
the  liquor  inflantly  affumes  a white  colour,  and  the  lime ’gradually  precipi- 
tates, leaving  the  water  clear  and  talielefs : the  lime  in  this  experimenf 
has  abforbed  the  acid,  and  has  therefore  become  mild  or  aerated  cartlu 
The  acriai  acid  is  capable  of  being  abforbed  by  water ; and  the  watelr 
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thus  impregnated,  precipitates  lime  in  lime-water : but  if  a certain  larger 
quantity  of  this  impregnated  water  be  added,  the  lime  is  rediffolved,  and 
the  liquor  recovers  its  traiifparency.  Water  impregnated  with  aerial  acid 
is  capable  of  diflblving  iron  ; and  in  this  way  are  formed  native  and  arti- 
ficial chalybeate  waters.  Zinc  is  alfo  foluble  in  the  fame  liquor.  This 
acid  is  eafily  expelled  from  the  water  by  removing  the  preflure  of  the  at- 
mofphere,  by  boiling,  and  even  by  time  alone,  if  the  veffel  be  not  kept  clofe 
Ihut.  Fixed  air  extinguifhes  flame,  vegetable  and  animal  life^  and  ought 
therefore  to  be  cautioufly  managed  : like  other  acids,  it  changes  the  blue 
colours  of  vegetables  to  a red,  and  communicates  an  acidulous  taftc  to  the 
water  impregnated  with  it.  The  attraftion  of  the  aerial  acid,  even  to 
quicklime,  is  but  feeble  ; as  we  know  of  no  other  acids  whatever  that  are 
not  able  to  dlfengage  it. 

From  thefe  feveral  faffs,  it  will  appear  obvious,  that  mild  or  effervef- 
cing  alkalies,  whether  fixed  or  volatile,  are  really  neutral  falts,  compounded 
of  the  aerial  acid  and  pure  alkali : like  other  acids,  it  unites  with  thefe 
bodies,  diminifhes  their  caufticity,  and  effefts  their  cryftallifation.  In 
fpeaking,  therefore,  of  pure  alkali,  we  ought  to  confine  ourfelves  to  thofe  in 
the  caujiic  or  deaerated  ftate  ; or,  in  other  words,  to  thofe  which  are  de- 
prived of  their  fixed  air  or  aerial  acid,  with  which  they  formed  a compound 
fait.  Many  other  properties  of  this  acid  might  be  mentioned,  but  we  have 
now  noticed  all  thofe  which  we  thought  were  concerned  in  the  bufinefs  of 
pharmacy..  We  fliall  have  occafion  to  recur  to  the  fubjefl  when  we  come 
to  the  preparation  of  feveral  compound  drugs. 

Let  us  next  take  a view  of  what  pafles  in  the  combinations  of  acids  witk 
different  fubftances. 

If  a fixt  alkaline  fait  be  united  with  a vegetable  acid,  as  that  of  vinegar, 
into  a neutral  fait,  on  adding  to  this  compound  fome  marine  acid,  the  ace- 
tous acid  will  be  dlfengaged,  fo  as  to  exhale  totally  in  a moderate  heat, 
leaving  the  marine  in  pofleffion  of  the  alkali : the  addition  of  the  nitrous 
will  in  like  manner  difpoffefs  the  marine,  which  now  arifes  in  its  proper 
white  fumes,  though  without  fuch  an  addition  it  could  not  be  extricated 
from  the  idkali  by  any  degree  of  heat : on  the  addition  of  the  vitriolic  acid, 
the  nitrous  gives  way  in  its  turn,  exhaling  in  red  refumes,  and  leaving  only 
the  vitriolic  acid  and  the  alkali  nnited  together. 

Again,  if  any  metallic  body  be  difiblved  in  an  acid,  the  addition  of  any 
earthy, body  that  is  diflbluble  in  that  acid  will  precipitate  the  metal : a vo- 
latile alkaline  fait  w'ill  in  like  manner  precipitate  the  earth  : and  a fixt  al- 
kali will  diflodge  the  volatile  ; which  lafl  being  readily  exhalable  by  heat, 
the  remaining  ialt  will  be  the  fame  as  if  the  acid  and  fixt  alkali  had  been 
joined  together  at  firft,  without  the  intervention  of  any  of  the  other  bo- 
dies. 

The  power  in  bodies  on  which  thefe  various  tranfpofitions  and  combi- 
nations depend,  is  called  by  the  chemifts  affinity  or  eleSlive  attraSUon  ; a 
term,  like  the  Newtonian  attraSlicn,  deligned  to  exprefs  not  the  caufe, 
but  the  effeft  When  an  acid  fpontaneoully  quits  a metal  to  unite  with 
an  alkali,  they  fay  it  has  a greater  affinity  or  attraElion  to  the  alkali  than 
to  the  metal.:  and  when,  converfively,  they  fay  it  has  a greater  affinity  to 
fixt  alkali  than  to  thofe  of  the  volatile  kind,  tliey  mean  only  that  it  w’ill 
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unite  with  the  fixt  in  preference  td  the  volatile  ; and  that  if  previoudy 
united  with  a volatile  alkali,  it  will  forfake  tliis  for  a fixt  one. 

The  doftrine  of  the  affinities  of  bodies  is  of  very  extenfive  ufe  In  the 
chemical  pharmacy  : many  of  the  officinal  procefles,  as  we  ffiall  fee  here- 
after, are  founded  -on  it  : feverttl  of  the  preparations  turn  out  very  diffe- 
rent from  what  would  be  expedled  by  a perfon  unacquainted  with  thefc 
properties  of  bodies  ; and  fcvcral  of  them,  if,  from  an  error  in  the  procefs* 
or  other  caufes,  they  prove  unfit  for  the  ufe  intended,  may  be  rendered 
applicable  to  other  purpofes,  by  fuch  tranfpofitions  of  their  component 
parts  as  are  pointed  out  by  the  knowledge  of  their  affim'tles. 

We  ffiall  here  therefore  fubjdin  a table  of  the  principal  affinities  obferved 
in  pharinaceutlcal  operations,  formed  chiefly  on  that  of  Mr  Geoffroy 
(which  was  publiffied  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Academy  for  the  yeai* 
1718),  with  fuch  corredlions  and  additions  as  later  experiments  have  fur-i 
niffied. 

The  table  is  thus  to  be  undeiftopd.  The  fubftance  printed  in  capitals', 
OH  the  top  of  each  feries,  has  the  , greateft  affinity  with  that  immediately- 
under  it,  a lefs  affinity  wflth  the  next,  and  fo  bn  to  the  end  of  the  feries  : 
that  is,  if  any  of  the  rethote  bodies  has  been  combined  with  the  top  one^ 
the  addition  of  any  of  the  ifttetmediate  bodies  will  drfunite  them  ; the  in- 
termediate body  uniting  with  the  uppermoll  body  of  the  feries,  and  throw- 
ing out  the  remote  one.  Thus  in  the  firft  feries  of  the  affinities  of  watery 
a fixt  alkali  being  plaOed  between  the  water  and  Inflammable  fpirit,  it  is 
to  be  concluded,  that  wherever  water  and  fpirit  are  mixed  together,  the 
addition  of  any  fixt  alkaline  fait  Will  abforb  the  water,  and  occafion  the 
pure  fpirit  to  be  feparated.  Where  feveral  fubftances  are  exprefled  in  one 
feries,  it  is  to  be  underftood,  that  any  one  of  thofe  bodies  which  are  near- 
eft  to  the  uppermoft,  will  in  like  manner  difengage  from  it  any  one  of  thofe 
which  are  more  remote. 
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1 Water. 

Fixt  alkaline  fait, 

Inflammable  fpirit. 

2.  Water. 

Inflammable  fpirit, 

Volatile  alkaline  fait. 

3.  Water. 

Inflammable  fpirit. 

Sundry  compound  falts- 

4.  Inflammable  Spirit, 
Water, 

Oils  and  Refins. 

5.  Vitriolic  Acid, 

Inflammable  principle, 

Fixt  alkaline  falts, 

Calcareous  earths  calcined. 
Volatile  alkaline  falts, 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined, 
Ziqc  and  Iron, 

Copper, 

Silver. 

6.  Nitrous  Acid. 

Inflammable  principle, 

Fixt  alkaline  falts, 

Calcareous  earths  calcined, 
Volatile  alkaline  falts. 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined, 
Zinc, 

Iron,  ' 

Copper, 

Lead. 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Camphor. 

7.  Marine  Acid. 

Fixt  alkaline  falts. 

Calcareous  earths  calcined. 
Volatile  alkaline  falts. 
Calcareous  earths  uncalcined, 
Zinc, 

Iron, 


Tin, 

Rcgulus  of  antimony, 

Copper, 

Lead, 

Silver, 

Mercury. 

8.  Acetous  Acid. 

Iron, 

Copper. 

9.  Alkaline  Salts. 

Vitriolic  acid, 

. * * 

Nitrous  acid. 

Marine  acid. 

Vinegar, 

Tartar, 

Aerial  acid, 

Oils  and  Sulphur. 

10.  Soluble  Earths. 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Nitrous  acid. 

Marine  acid. 

\ 

II.  Inflammable  Principle. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Metallic  fubftances, 

Fixt  alkaline  fahs. 

12.  Sulphur. 

Fixt  alkali  and  (^icklime, 

Iron, 

Copper, 

Lead, 

Silver, 

Regulus  of  Antimony, 

Mercury, 

Arfenic. 

13.  Gold. 

Etheread  fpirit. 

Acids. 

14.  Mercury. 

Marine  acid, 


Vitriolic 
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Vitriolic  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 


17.  Copper. 


15.  Lead. 


.Vitriolic  acid, 
Marine  acid, 
Nitrous  acid. 


Vitriolic  acid, 
Marine  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 
Vinegar, 


18. Iron 


Oils. 


Vitriolic  acid. 
Marine  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 
Aerial  acid. 


16.  Silver 


19.  Regulus  of  Antimony. 


Marine  acid, 
Vitriolic'  acid. 
Nitrous  acid. 


Vitriolic  acid, 
Nitrous  acid. 
Marine  acid. 


We  think  It  may  be  ufeful  to  Infert  here  another  Table  of  fingle  elec- 
tive attraftions,  formed  from  a later  and  more  complete  knovvledge  of  the 
fubjeft.  It  is  taken  from  Dr  Webfter’s  Syllabus  ; and  as  it  principally 
concerns  thofe  bodies  employed  in  pharmacy,  we  think  it  peculiarly  adap- 
ted for  this  work.  We  have,  however,  delivered  it  In  the  common  no- 
menclature of  the  art.  Dr  Webfler’s  method  is  more  Ihort,  and  may  be 
(cen  in  the  Syllabus  alluded  to. 
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TABLE  OF  ATTRACTIONS. 


By  water. 


r Vitriolic  acid, 
< Nitrous  acid, 
^Muriatic  acid. 

i 

Taftarous  aoid.  ' 
1 

\ 

4 

bO 
^ . 
G 

> 

Acid  oF  Borax, 
or 

Sedative  Salt. 

Terra  ponderofa, 

Lime, 

Lime, 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Terra  ponderofa, 

Terra  ponderofa. 

Mineral  alkali, 

Magnefia, 

Magnefia, 

Lime, 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Magnefia, 
Volatile  alkali, 
Clay, 

Zinc, 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Tin, 

Copper, 

Antimony, 

Mercury, 

Silver, 

Water, 

Alcohol, 

Phlogifton. 

&c. 

/ 

&c. 

By  heat. 


Phlogilton, 
Terra  ponderofa, 
&c. 
Magnefia, 
Metallic  fubftan- 
ces. 

Volatile  alkali, 
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Table  of  Attractions  continued. 


By  water. 


r Fixed  Air, 

- j 

C Aerial  Acid. 

r Vegetable  Alkali, 

j Mineral  Alkali, 

^Volatile  Alkali, 

Terra  Ponderofa, 

1 / 

1 

\ • 

^ s 

• 

f 

t 

m 

G ^ \ 

bjQ  ^ 
rt  ctt 

Terra  ponderofa, 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Lime, 

Nitrous  acid. 

'i'artarous  acid, 

i r ' , 

Vegetable  alkali, 

Muriatic  acid,  ' 

Nitrous  acid, 

• > 

&c. 

Tartarous  acid, 

Muriatic  acid. 

Alcohol, 

Vinegar, 

&c. 

Effential  oil. 

Acid  of  borax,  ; 

i 

1 

Unduous  oU. 

Fixed  air,  ^ 

Unftuoui  oils, 

Brimftone, 

/ 

Metallic  fubftan- 

- 

ces, 

1 f i. 

Water. 

i . 

. > 

■ - - r 

< 

i ' 
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1 

By  heat. 


Acid  of  borax. 
Vitriolic  acid, 
&c. 

' 

\ 
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Table  of  Attractions  continued. 


B V water' 


• 

C5  '• 
O 

‘ - 12 
IXi 

Brimftone. 

1 

• 

1 

.Hepar  Sulphuris. 

Alcohol, 

Nitrous  acid. 

Lead, 

: .Silver, 

Water, 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Tin, 

Mercury, 

Dulcified  fpirit 

Marine  acid  de- 

Silver, 

Antimony, 

of  Vitriol, 

phlogilHcated 

Mercury, 

Copper,  . 

EITential  oils. 

by  manganefc, 

Antimony, 

Tin, 

Volatile  alkali, 

Silver, 

Iron, 

Lead, 

Fixed  alkali, 

Mercury, 

Hxed  alkali. 

! Iron, 

Hepar  fulphuris, 
Brimftone. 

Antimony, 

Volatile  alkali. 

Alcohol, 

Copper, 

T erra  ponderofa, 

; Water. 

Tin, 

Lime, 

c-  . 

Lead, 

Magncfia, 

) 

\ 

Iron, 

Unftuous  oils. 

7 

Zinc, 

Eircntlal  oils, 

: 

W ater. 

Dulcified  fpirit 

i 

of  vitriol. 
Alcohol. 

i 

, __  J 

r f 

I ; 

\ 

1 
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Table  of  Attractions  continued. 


By  WATER.' 


Dulcified  Spirit 
of  Vitriol. 

CO 

• 

o 

rs 

c 

ts 

w 

Unftuous  Oils. 

i 

i 

t 

TJ 

a 

• • ^ 
Ji 

u 

^ o 

* S 

N 

Alcohol, 

Dulcified  fpirit 

Dulcified  fpirit 

. r 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Eflential  oils, 

of  vitriol. 

of  vitriol. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Unftuous  oils, 

Alcohol, 

Eflential  oils, 

Nitrous  acid,  ^ 

Water, 

Unftuous  oils, 

Fixed  alkali. 

Tartarous  acid,  ■ 

Briiqitone.  , 

Water, 

Brimftone, 

Volatile  alkali, 
Brimftonc. 

Vinegar, 

Acid  of  borax. 

1 

* 

\ 

Fixed  air. 

*■  1 
1 
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Table  of  Attractions  continued. 


By  water. 


Iron, 

i 

1 

— ' • ^ ■ \ 

1 

1 

Lead. 

\ . 

• 

P 

Copper.  j 

Tartarons  acl<j» 

Vitriolic  aeid. 

Tartarous  acid, 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Tartarons  acid, 

Muriatic  acid. 

&C. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

&c. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Fixed  alkali, 

&c. 

Unduous  oila. 

Fixed  alkali. 

' 

Volatile  alkali. 

Unduous  oils. 

L 

/ 

^ ; 
i 

t 

. SfS?, 
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Table  of  Attractions  continued. 


By  water. 


$ 

G 

O 

s 

■*-» 

G 

< 

Mercury, 

1 

Silver. 

1 

Water. 

Muriatic  acid, 

Muriatic  acid. 

Muriatic  acid. 

Vegetable  alkali. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Vitriolic  acid. 

Mineral  alkali. 

&c. 

Tartarous  acid, 

&c. 

Volatile  alkali, 

Nitrous  acid. 

Alcohol. 

&c. 

1 

• 

1 

l 

t 

Besides  thefe  cafes  of  fingle  eleftive  attradion,  there  are  alfo  cafes  of 
■what  is  called  double  eledive  altraClion.  Thefe  corapofe  a table,  -in  all  the 
cafes  of  which  there  are  two  compounds  decompofed,  and  two  new  ones 
produced  in  their  dead.  We  fhall  take  for  our  example  the  firll  cafe  in 
our  table  . If  a plate  of  iron  be  put  into  a folution  of  vitriol  of  copper,  the 
acid  of  the  vitriol  quits  the  copper  and  feizes  upon  the  iron,  whilfl.  the  phlo. 
gifton  of  the  iron  attaches  itfelf  to  the  calx  of  the  copper.  We  have  now, 
then,  a vitriol  of  iron  and  metallic  cppper  ; that  is  to  fay,  inftead  of  vl- 
trlol  of  copper  and  a piate  of  iron,  we  have  now  a plate  of  copper  and  a 
vitriol  of  iron.  As  all  chemical  compofitions  and  decompofitlons  depend 
on  thefe  fiiigle  oj  double  eleaive  attraftions,  we  fhall,  for  the  fake  of  thofe 
more  advanced  in  the  ftudy  of  chemlftry,  here  fubjoin  a Table  of  Double 
Eleaive  Attraftions,  extrafted  from  the  Syllabus  of  Dr  Wefter;  But  as 
his  terms  may  appear  dlfBcult  to  beginners,  we  have  llluftrated  the  feveral 
cafes  by  a fingle  familiar  example  from  each  divifion. 
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J • Phlogifticated  iron  with 
Vitriol ated  copper, 

1 . Phlogifticated  copper  and 
Vitriolated  iron. 

2.  Acidated  earth  or  metal  with 
Aerated  alkali, 

; Gh-r, 

2.  Acidated  alkali  and 
Aerated  earth  or  metal. 

3.  Acidated  volatile  alkali 
with 

Aerated  fixed  alkali  or  earth, 

3.  Acidatedfixedalkjili  or  earth 
and 

Aerated  volatile  alkali. 

4.  Vitriolated  alkali,  magnefia, 
or  clay,  with 

Nitrated,  lalited,  or  acetated 
lime, 

4.  Vitriolated  lime  and 

Nitrated,  falited,  or  aceta- 
ted alkali,  magnefia,  or 
clay. 

5.  Vitriolated  or  falited  alkali 
or  earth  with 

Nitrated  or  acetated  lead, 
rrvercury,  or  filver. 

5.  Vitriolated  or  falited  lead, 
mercury,  or  filver,  and 
Nitrated  or  acetated  alkali 
or  earth. 

6.  Vitriolated,  nitrated,  or  ace- 
tated alkali,  earth,  or  me- 
tal, with 
■ Salited  filver. 

6.  Vitriolated,  nitrated,  or  ace- 
tated filver,  and  ; 

Salited  alkali,  earth,  or  me- 
tal. 

y,  Vitriolated  vegetable  alkali 
with 

Salited  lime,  lead,  or  filver, 

7.  Vitriolated  lime,  lead,  or 
filver,  and 

Salited  vegetable  alkali. 

8.  Tartarifed  or  acetated  vege 
table  alkali  with 
Nitrated  mercury. 

8.  Tartarifed  or  acetated  mer- 
cury and 

Nitrated  vegetable  alkali. 

B 

ir  HEAT. 

I.  Vitriolated  volatile  alkali 
with 

Nitrated,  falited,  or  aceta- 
ted fixed  alkali. 

Give  • 

I . Vitriolated  fixed  alkali 
and 

Nitrated,  falited,  or  aceta- 
ted volatile  alkali. 

2.  Vitriolated,  nitrated,  or  fa- 
lited volatile  alkali,  with 
Acetated  flint,  alkali,  or 
lime. 

2.  Vitriolated,  nitrated,  or  fa- 
lited fixed  alkali,  or  lime, 
and 

Acetated  volatile  alkali. 

3.  Vitriolated  mercury  with 
Sallied  mineral  alkali, 

3.  Vitriolated  mineral  alkali  and 
Salited  mercury. 

4.  Salited  mercury  with 
Sulphurated  antimony, 

4.  Salited  antimony  and 
Sulphurated  mercury. 
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Familiar  Examples  of  a fingle  Cafe  in  each  of  the  oppofte  Diviftons. 

By  water. 


r. 


I.  Iron  in  its  metallic  ftate 
with  Vitriol  of  copper. 

I.  Copper  in  its  metallic  ftate 
and  Vitriol  of  iron. 

2.  Epfom  fait  with 
Mild  vegetable  alkali, 

2.  Vitriolated  tartar  and 
Cwnmon  magnefia. 

3.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 
with 

Mild  mineral  alkali. 

3.  Glauber’s  fait 
and 

Mild  volatile  alkali. 

4.  Vitriolated  tartar 
with 

Nitrous  felenlte. 

4.  Vitriolic  felenlte  ' ' 

and 

Saltpetre.  , 

5.  Vitriolated  tartar 
with 

Mercurial  nitre. 

Give  . 

5.  Vitriol  of  mercury 
and 
Saltpetre. 

6.  Saltpetre 
with 

Luna  cornea, 

6.  Lunar  cauftlc 
and 

Cubic  nitre. 

j.  Vitriolated  tartar 
with 

Luna  cornea, 

' 

7.  Vitriol  of  filver 

and  ' ' 

^Febrifugal  fait.  j 

8.  Regenerated  ^rtar 
with 

Mercurial  nitre. 

8.  Acetous  mercurial  fait 
and 

Saltpetre. 

» 

. ' 

B 

f HEAT. 

f 

.1.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 
with 

Common  fait. 

I . Common  fal  ammoniac 
and 

Glauber’s  fait. 

2.  Vitriolic  ammoniac 
with 

Regenerated  tartar. 

, Give 

2.  Acetous  ammoniacal  fait 
and 

Vitriolated  tartar. 

3.  Vitriol  of  mercury  with 
Common  fait, 

« 

3.  Glauber’s  fait  and 

Sublimate  corrofive  mercury. 

4.  Crude  antimony  with 

Sublimatecorrofivc  mercury, 

4.  Butter  of  antimony  and 
Faftitlous  cinnabar. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

0/  the  Pharmaceutical  apparatus. 


ON  E of  the  principal  parts  of  the  pharmaceutic  apparatus  tfotififts  in 
contrivances  for  containing  and  applying  fife,  and  for  dlrcdlinff  and 
regulating  its  power.  Of  thefe  contrivances,  called  furnaces,  there  are 
different  kinds,  according  to  the  conveniency  of  the  place,  and  the  parti, 
cular  purpofes  they  are  intended  to  anfwer.  We  fhall  here  endeavour  to 
give  a general  idea  of  their  Itrudure,  and  of  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  built.  ^ 

Furnaces. 

The  moft  fimple  furnace  is  the  common  ftove,  ofherwife  called  the  fur- 
pace  for  OPEN  t'lRE.  This  is  ufually  made  of  an  iron’  Hoop,  five  Of  fijs 
inches  deep  ; with  a grate  or  fomc  iron  bars  acrofs  the  bottom,  for  fup- 
porting  the  fuel.  It  either  Hands  upon  feet,  fo  as  to' be  fthoveable  from 
place  to  place  ; or  is  fixt  in  brickwork.  In  this  laft~cafe,  a cavity  is  left 
under  the  grate,  for  receiving  the  allies  that  drop  through  it  ; and  an  aper- 
ture  or  door,  in  the  forepart  of  this  afh-pit,  ferves  both  for  allowing  the 
alhcs  to  be  occafionally  raked  out,  and  for  admitting  air  to  pUfs  up  through 
the  fuel.  This  furnace  is  defigned  for  fuch  operafioiis  as  require  only  a 
moderate  heat  \ as-  infufion,  decodlon,  and  the  evifporation  of  liquids-. 
The  veflel,  containing  the  fubjedl  matter,  is  fupported  over  the  fire  by  a 
trcvet.  Fig;  1 . . 

_A  deeper  hoop  or  body,  cylindrical,  pafallelopipedlll,  widening  upward?, 
elliptical,  or  of  other  figures  ; formed  of,  or  lined  with,  fuch  materials  aa 
are  capable  of  fuftaining  a ftrong  fire  ; with  a grate  aifd  alh-pit  beneath, 
as  in  the  preceding  ; and  cdHinumicating  at  the  fop  with  a perpendiculai 
pipe,  or  chimney  ; makes  a wind  furnace.  Fig.  2. 

The  greater  the_  perpendicular  height  of  the  chimney,  the  greater  will 
be  the  draught  of  air  through  the  furnace,  atfd  the  mOfe  'intenfely  will  the 
fire  burn  ; provided  the  width  of  the  chimney  is  fufficicnt  to  allow  a free 
paflage  to  all  the  air  that  the  furnace  can  receive  through  the  grate  ; for 
which  purpofe,  the  area  of  the  aperture  of  the  chimney  Ihould  be  nearly 
equal  to  the  area  of  the  interfiices  of  the  grate. 

Hence,  where  the  chimney  con  fills  of  moveable  pipes,  made  to  fit  upon 
each  other  at  the  ends,  fo  that  the  length  can  be  occafionally  increafed  or 
diminilhed,  the  vehemence  of  the  fire  will  be  increafed  Or  diminilhed  in  the 
fame  proportion. 

In  furnaces  whofe  chimney  is  fixed,  the  fame  advantage  may  be  pro- 
cured on  another  principle.  As  the  intenfity  of  the  fire  depends  wholly 
upon  the  quantity  of  air  fucceflively  pafling  through  and  animating  the 
burning  fuel,  it  is  obvious,  that  the  moll  vehement  fire  may  be  fupprefled 
or  rellrained  at  pleafure,  by  more  or  lefs  doling  either  the  alh-pit  door 
bv  which  the  air  is  admitted,  or  the  cliiraney  by  which  it  pafles  off;  and 
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that  the  fire  maybe  more  or  lefa  raifed  again,  by  more  or  lefs  opening 
thofe  paffages.  A moveable  plate,  or  register,  in  any  convenient  part 
of  the  chimney,  affords  commodious  means  of  varying  the  width  of  the 
paflage,  and  confcquently  of  regulating  the  heat.  This  is  moft  convenient* 
ly  accomplifhed  by  keeping  the  a(li-jpit  door  entirely  ihut,  and  reflating  the 
heat  by  a range  of  holes  in  a damping  plate  ; each  hole  is  provided  with  af 
proper  pin,  whereby  we  may  (hut  it  at  pleafure.  Thefe  holes  may  be  made 
to  bear  a certain  proportion  to  each  other  ; the  fmalleft  being  confideretf 
as  one,  the  next  to  it  in  fize  mult  have  twice  the  opening,  the  next  to 
that  double  of  the  fecond,  &c.  ; and  fo  on  to  the  number  of  feven  or  eight ; 
and  by  combining  thefe  holes  varioufly  together,  we  can  admit  any  quantity 
of  air  from  i to  128  ; as  i.  2.  4.  8.  16.  32.  64.  128.  See  Fig.  7.  and  8. 

There  are  two  general  kinds  of  thefe  wind-furnaces  ; one,  with  the 
Ohimney  on  the  top,  over  the  middle  of  the  furnace,  (fig.  2.)  j the  other, 
with  the  chimney  on  one  fide,  and  the  mouth  clear,  (fig.  3.) 

In  the  firft,  cither  the  upper  part  of  the  furnace  is  contrafted  to  fuch 
an  aperture,  that  the  chimney  may  fit  upon  it  ; or  it  is  covered  with  an 
arched  dome,  or  with  a flat  plate,  having  a like  aperture  in  the  middle. 
As  In  this  difpolition  of  the  chimney,  the  infide  of  the  furnace  cannot  be 
come  at  from  above,  a door  is  made  in  the  fide,  a little  above  the  grate, 
for  fupplying  fuel,  infpedling  the  matter  in  the  fire,  &c.  Fig.  2. 

For  performing  FUSIONS  in  this  furnace,  the  crucible,  or  melting  Vef- 
fel,  is  placed  immediately  among  the  fuel,  with  a flip  of  brick,  or  fomef 
other  like  fupport,  between  it  and  the  grate,  to  keep  the  cold  air,  which 
enters  underneath,  from  ftrlking  on  its  bottom. 

When  defigned  as  a reverberatory,  that  Is  for  diftillatlon  In  long 
necks  or  coated  glafs  retorts,  two  iron  bars  are  placed  acrofs,  above  the 
fire,  for  fupporting  the  veffel,  whofe  neck  comes  out  at  an  aperture  made 
' for  that  purpofe  In  the  fide.  This  aperture  fhould  be  made  in  the  fidd 
oppofite  to  that  in  which  is  the  door  above  mentioned  ; or  at  leaft  fd  re- 
mote from  it,  that  the  receiver,  fitted  on  the  neck  of  the  diflilling  veflTcl 
without  the  furnace,  may  not  lie  in  the  operator’s  way  when  he  wants  to 
ftir  the  fire  or  throw  In  frelh  fuel.  Fig.  4. 

The  other  kind  of  wind-furnace  communicates,  by  an  aperture  in  its 
back  part  near  the  top,  either  with  an  upright  pipe  of  its  own,  or  with 
the  chimney  of  the  room  ; in  which  lail  cafe,  all  other  paflages  into  the 
chimney  mud  be  clofcd  up.  Here  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  ferves  for  a 
door,  which  may  be  occafionally  covered  with  a plate  or  tile.  Of  this 
kind  is  the  furnace  moft  commonly  ufed  for  fufion  in  a crucible.  Fig.  3 . 

This  laft  conftruAion,  by  leaving  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  clear,  affords 
the  convcniency  of  letting  into  it  a boiling  or  evaporating  pan,  a copper 
ftill,  an  iron  pgt  for  diftilling  hartlhorn,  an  iron  fand-pot,  or  other  like 
veffels,  of  fuch  a fize  that  they  may  be  fupported  on  the  furnace  by  their 
rims.  The  mouth  being  thus  occupied  by  the  veffels,  a door  muft  bc 
made  In  the  fide  for  fupplying  and  ftirring  the  fuel. 

When  a furnace  of  this  kind  Is  defigned  only  for  a fand-hath.  It  is  moft 
commodious  to  have  the  fand  placed  on  a long  Iron  plate,  furnllhed  with  a 
ledge  of  freeftone  or  brick-work  at  each  fide.  The  mouth  of  the  furnace 
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15  to  be  clofcly  covered  by  one  end  of  this  plate  ; and  the  canal  by  which 
the  furnace  communicates  with  its  chimney,  is  to  be  lengthened  and  car- 
ried along  under  the  plate,  the  plate  forming  the  upper  fide  of  the  canal. 
In  this  kind  of  fahd-bath,  digellions,  &c.  requiring  different  degrees  of 
heat,  may  be  carried  on  at  once  ; for  the  heat  decreafes  gradually  from  the 
end  over  the  furnace  to  the  othei*.  Fig.  5. 

When  large  veffels,  zs  fills  and  iron-pots  for  diflilling  hartfhorn  and. 
aquafortis,  are  fixed  in  furnaces,  a confiderable  part  of  the  bottom  of  the 
veffcl  is  commonly  made  to  reft  upon  folid  brick-work. 

The  large  ftill,  whofe  bottom  is  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and 
whole  weight,  when  charged  with  liquor,  requires  great  part  of  it  to  be 
thus  fupported,  expofes  but  a fmall  furface  to  the  aftion  of  the  fire  under-, 
neath.  To  make  up  for  this  difad  vantage,  the  heat,  which  rifes  at  the 
further  end  of  a long  narrow  grate,  is  conveyed  all' round  the  fides  of  the 
veffel  by  a fpii'al  canal,  which  communicates  at  top  with  a common  chim* 
ney. 

The  pots  for  diftilling  hartfhorn  and  aquafortis  in  the  large  way,  have 
part  of  their  great  weight  borne  up  by  three  ftrong  pins  or  trunions  at  equal 
diftances  round  the  pot  towards  the  middle  reaching  into  a brick-work  : 
fo  that  lefs  fupport  being  neceffary  underneath,  a greater  furface  of  the 
wide  bottom  lies  expofed  to  the  immediate  adlion  of  the  fire. 

If  a furnace,  communicating  with  its  chimney  by  a lateral  canal,  as  in 
the  fand- furnace  above  mentioned,  be  carried  to  a confiderable  height 
above  the  part  where  this  canal  enters  it,  and  if  it  be  filled  with  fuel  to  the 
top,  and  clofely  covered,  the  fuel  will  burn  no  higher  than  up  to  the  up- 
per fide  of,  the  canal  through  which  the  air  paffes  off ; and  in  proportion 
as  this  lower  part  of  the  fuel  confumes,  it  will  be  fupplied  by  that  above, 
xvhich  falls  down  in  its  place.  Hence  in  this  furnace,  called  an  athanor,  3 
conftant  heat  may  be  kept  up  for  a confiderable  length  of  time  without  at- 
tendance. Fig.  6. 

i'he  tower  of  the  athanor,  or  that  part  which  receives  the  fuel,  is  coiii- 
monly  made  to  widen  a little  downwards,  that  the  coals  may  fall  the  more 
freely  ; but  not  fo  much  as  that  the  part  on  fire  at  bottom  may  be  too 
ftrongly  prefTed.  A fmall  aperture  is  made  oppofite  to  the  canal  or  flue, 
or  a number  of  openings  according  to  the  fize  of  the  furnace  and  tbit  de- 
gree of  heat  required  for  fupplying  the  air,  which  is  more  conveniently  ad- 
mitted iii  this  manner  than  through  the  grate,  as  the  interftices  of  the  grate 
are  in  time  choaked  up  by  the  allies. 

This  furnace  is  .defigned  only  for  heating  bodies  exterior  to  it.  Its 
canal  or  flew,  as  in  the  fand-furnace  already  deferibed,  paffes  under  a fand- 
bath  or  water-bath  ; at  the  farther  end  of  which  it  rifes  peipendicularly 
to  fuch  a height,  as  may  occafion  a fufficient  draught- of  air  through  the 
fire. 

The  flue  may  be  fo  wide  as  to  correfpond  to  the  whole  height  of  the 
fire-place.  A regifter  or  Aiding  plate,  placed  between  ,the  flue  and  the 
furnace,  enables  us  to  increafe  or  diminifh  this  height,  and  confequently 
the  quantity  of  fire,  at  pleafure.  If  the  fpace  beneath  the  flue  be  inclofed 
to  the  grouncf,  the  ligat  in  this  cavity  will  be  confiderable  enough  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  fome  ufeful  purpofe3’-%>  » 
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With  regard  to  the  materials  of  furnaces,  the  fixed  ones  are  built  of 
bricks,  cemented  together  by  fome  good  loam  or  clay.  Any  kindi  of 
loam  or  clayey  compofition  that  is  of  a proper  degree  of  tenacity,  which, 
when  made  into  a pafte  with  w.atcr  and  well-worked,  docs  not  hick  to  the 
fingers,  and  which,  when  thoroughly  dried,  neither  cracks  nor  melts  in  a 
vehement  fire,  is  fit  for  this  ufe.  The  puter  and  more  tenacious  clays  re- 
quire to  have  their  tenacity  Icncncd  by  an  admixture  of  fand,  or  rather  of 
the  fame  kind  of  clay  burnt  and  grofsly  powdered. 

Smaller  portable  furnaces  are  made  of  llrong  iron  or  copper  plates,  li- 
ned to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  of  moi;e  with  the  fame  kind  of  clayey 
compofition;  which  for  this  ufe  may  be  beaten  with  forite  lioffe-dung, 
chopped  ftraw,  or  cut  hair  or  tow.  ^ 

Very  commodious  portable  furnaces,  for  a bufinefsof  moderate  extent, 
may  be  formed  alfoof  the  larger  kind  of  the  common  black-lead  melting- 
pots  ; by  cutting  a door  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  for  the  afh-pit,  another 
above  this  for  the  fire-place,  and  introducing  a circular  iron  grate  of  fuch 
a fizc  that  it  may  reft  between  the  two  doors.  A particular  account  of  the 
method  of  preparing  thefe  furnaces  for  different  ufes  may  be  feen  in  the 
firft  part  of  the  Commercium  Philofophico-technicum  of  Dr  Lewis  : . 
They  are,  however,  liable,  by  the  repetition  of  violent  heats;  to  a kind 
of  calcination  like  inflammable  fubftanccs  ; -and  the  heat  is  not  regulated 
with  fufficient  exaftnefs. 

In  confideration  of  thefe  inconveniencJI,  Dr  Black  has  contrived  one 
of  the  moft  Ample  and  elegant  furnaces  with  which  we  are  yet  acquainted. 
Befides  its  durability,  it  will  be  found,  though  but  one  inttrument,  toan- 
fwei  all  the  purpofes  either  of  the  prafticalor  fpeculative  chemift.  Plate  L 
Fig.  7.  and  8. 

Explanation  of  Plate  I. 

Fig.  I.  A common  ftove  which  ftands  on  feet,  and  Is  moveable  from 
place  to  place. 

A,  The  body  of  theilove. 

B,  Its  feet. 

C,  The  grate,  which  is  that  ufed  in  Df  Black’s  furnace,  to  be  after- 
wards deferibed,  and  which  we  would  recommend  as  the  beft  for  every 
kind  of  portable  furnace". 

Fig.  2.  A wind  furnace. 

A,  Its  dome. 

B,  The  door  for  fupplying  fuel,  and  placing  the  matter  to  be  wrought 

cn. 

C,  The  chimney. 

D,  The  door  of  the  afli-pit. 

E,  The  regifter,  or  damping-plate. 

Fig.  3.  The  furnace  moft  commonly  ufed  for  fufion  In  a crucible. 

A,  The  beginning  of  its  chimney  from  the  back-part. 

B,  The  mouth  of  the  furnace,  ferving  as  the  door. 

C,  The  regifter. 

Fig.  4.  Plan  of  a wind-furnace  when  defigned  for  a reverberatory. 
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Ay  The  iron  bars,  which  cannot  well  be  fliown,  but  may  very  eafily  be 
conceived. 

B,  A retort,  fupported  on  the  bars. 

C,  The  neck  of  the  retort,  coming  out  at  an  aperture  of  the  furnace  in 
theoppofite  fide  of  the  door  B,  Fig.  2. 

Fig.  5.  Plan  of  a wind-furnace  when  defigned  for  a fand-bath. 

A,  A long  iron  plate,  one  end  of  which  clofely  lliuts  the  mouth  of  the 
furnace. 

B,  A ledge  of  free-ftone  or  brick- work. 

C,  The  mouth  of  the  canal. 

D,  The  cfoor  for  admitting  fuel. 

Regifters,  &c.  as  in  the  other  furnaces, 

Fig.  6.  An  athanor. 

A,  The  tower,  which  has  a cover  at  the  top  B when  ufed. 

C,  The  fire-place. 

D,  The  afh-pit. 

E,  E,  An  oblong  frame  of  metal  or  ftone  connefted  to  the  tower  A. 

F,  F,  A chamber  connefted  to  the  fire-place  C,  and  continued  up  to 
,the  chimney  G.  Above  this  chamber  the  reft  of  the  frame  is  lined  with 
iron. 

H,  H,  Which  being  covered  with  fand,  and  heated  by  the  long  range 
of  fire  in  the  chamber  below,  forms  the  fand  heat. 

I,  The  regifler. 

Fig.  7.  and  8.  Dr  Black’s  furnace.  To  render  our  defeription  of  this 
inftrument  as  fimple  as  poflible,  let  the  reader  fuppofe  that  the  body  of 
the  common  ftove,  fig.  i.  is  made  of  an  oval  form,  andcloftd  at  each  end 
by  a thick  iron  plate.  The  upper  plate  or  end  of  the  furnace  is  perforated 
with  two  holes  : one  of  thefe.  A,  is  pretty  large,  and  is  often  the  mouth 
of  the  furnace  ; the  other  hole,  B,  is  of  an  oval  form,  and  is  intended  for 
ferewing  down  the  vent  upon. 

The  undermoft  plate  or  end  of  the  furnace  has  only  one  circular  hole, 
fomewhat  nearer  to  one  end  of  the  ellipfe  than  the  other  ; hence  a line 
palling  through  the  centre  of  both  circular  holes  has  a little  obliquity  for- 
wards : this  is  fhown  in  fig.  8.  which  is  a feftion  of  the  body  of  the  fur- 
nace, and  exhibits  one  half  of  the  upper  and  one  half  of  the  under  nearly 
correfp'onding  holes.  The  afti-pit,  fig.  7.  and  8.  C,  is  made  of  an  el- 
liptical form  like  the  furnace  ; but  is  fomewhat  wider,  fo  that  the  bot- 
tom of  the  furnace  goes  within  the  brim  ; and  a little,  below  there  is  a 
border,  D,  fig.  8.  that  receives  the  bottom  of  the  furnace.  Except  the 
holes  of  the  damping- plate  E,  fig.  7.  and  8.  the  parts  are  all  clofe  by 
means  of  a quantity  of  foft  lute,  upon  which  the  body  of  the  furnace  is 
prefled  down,  whereby  the  joining  is,  made  quite  tight  : for  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  in  this  furnace  the  body,  alh-pit,  vent,  and  grate,  arc  all 
feparatc  pieces,  as  the  furnace  comes  from  the  hands  of  the  workman. 
The  grate  C,  fig.  1.  is  made  to  apply  to  the  outfide  of  the  lower  part  or 
circular  hole  : it  confifts  of  a ring  fet  upon  its  edge,  and  bars  likewife 
fet  on  their  edges.  From  the  outer  part  of  the  ring. proceed  four  pieces 
of  iron,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be  ferewed  on.:  it  is  thus  kept  out  of 
. the  cavity  of  the  furnace,  and  preferved  from  the  extremity  of  the  heat, 
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whereby  it  lads  much  longer.  The  fulcs  of  the  furnace  are  luted,  to  con- 
fine the  heat,  and  to  defend  the  iron  from  the  .^ftion  of  it.  The  luting  is 
fo  managed,  that  the  infide  of  the  furnace  forms  iii  fome  meafure  the  fi- 
gure bf  an  inverted  truncated  cone. 

We  have  thus  combined  the  two  figures  7.  and  8.  in  order  to  deferrbe 
as  exactly  as  pofllble  this  furnace  in  its  entire  date;  but  to  prevent  con- 
fufion,  it  mult  be  underftood,  that  fig.  7.  reprefents  the  body  of  the  fur- 
nace with  its  bottom  received  within  the  afir-pit.  As  in  this  figure, 
then,  we  could  not  exhibit  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  we  have  in  fig.  8. 
fuppofed  the  body  of  the  furnace,  to  be  cut  down  through  its  middle  ; 
whereby  one  half  of  the  undermoll  hole,  with  a proportional  part  of  the 
grate  G applied  to  it,  is  exhibited  along  with,  and  nearly  oppofed  to, 
one  half  of  the  upper  hole  F ; the  fame  hole  which  in  fig.  7.  is  reprefent- 
ed  in  its  entire  Hate  by  A.  By  fig.  8.  then,  the  relatioh  of  the  upper  and 
under  holes  to  one  another  is  explained.  It  is  alfo  to  be  underftood,  that 
the  alh-pit  of  fig.  8.  is  not,  like- the  body  of  the  furnace,  divided  in  its 
middle,  but  is  the  afti  pit  of  fig.  7.  only  detached  from  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace,  in  order  to  reprefent  the  border  D,  on  which  the  bottom  of 
the  furnace  is  received. 

Now  te  adapt  this  furnace  to  the  different  operations  in  chemiftry,  w^e 
may  firft  obferve,  that  for  a melting  furnace  we  need  only  provide  a co- 
vering for  the  upper  hole  A,  which  in  this  cafe  is  fliade  the  door  of  the 
furnace.  As  this  hole  is  immediately  over  the  grate,  it  is  very  conve- 
nient for  introducing  and  examining  from  lime  to  time  the  fubftancea 
that  arc  to  be  adted  upon.  The  cover  for  the  door  may  be  a flat  andl 
fquare  tyle  or  brick.  Dr  Black  ufually  employs  a fort  of  lid  made  of 
plate-iron  with  a rim  that  contains  a quantity  of  luting.  The  degree  of 
heat  will  be  greater  in  proportion  as  we  heighten  the  vent  B,  and  to  the 
number  of  holes  we  open  in  the  damping-plate  E:  by  this  means  the  fur- 
nace may  be  employed  in  moft  operations  in  the  way  of  affaying  ; and. 
though  it  docs  not  admit  of  the  introdudlion  of  a muffle,  yet  if  a fmall 
piece  of  brick  is  placed  upon  its  one  end  in  the  middle  of  the  grate,  and 
if  large  pieces  of  fuel  are  employed,  fo  that  the  air  may  have  free  paflage 
through  it,  metals  may  be  affayed  in  this  furnace  without  coming  in 
contadl  with  the  fuel.  It  may  therefore  be  employed  in  thofe  operations 
for  which  a muffle  is  ufed  ; and  in  this  way  lead  and  fundry  othCr  metals 
maybe  brought  to  their  proper  calces. 

When  we  wifli  to  employ  this  furnace  for  thofe  diftillations  requiring 
an  intenfe  heat,  the  earthen  retort  is  to  be  fufpended  by  means  of  an  iron 
ring,  having  three  branches  Handing  up  from  it,  fig.  9.  This  ring  hangs 
down  from  the  hole  A about  one  half  foot ; fo  that  the  bottom  of  the  re  • 
tort  refts  upon  the  ring,  and  is  immediately  hung  over  the  fuel.  The 
opening  between  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  A is  filled  up  with  broken  cru- 
cibles or  potfherds,  and  thefe  are  covered  over  with  afhes,  which  tranfmit 
the  heat  very  flowly.  This  furnace,  then,  anfwers  for  diftillations  per- 
formed with  the  naked  fire.  Dr  Black  has  alfo  had  fome  of  them  pro- 
vided with  a hole  in  the  fide  from  which  the  neck  of  the  retort  ilTued  } 
and  in  this  way  he  has  diftilled  the  phofphorus  of  urine,  which  requires  a 
very  ftrong  heat. 

For  diftillations  with  retorts,  performed  in  the  faud-batb,  there  is  an 
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iron-pot  (fig.  lo.)  fitted  for  the  opening  of  the  furnace  A,  and  this  is 
employed  as  a fand-pot.  In  thefe  difiillations  the  vent  B becomes  the 
door  ot  the  furnace,  and  It  is  more  eafily  kept  tight  than  when  on  the 
fide.  When  it  thus  ferves  for  the  door,  it  may  be  covered  with  a lid  of 
charcoal  and  clay. 

_ This  furnace  anfwers  very  well  too  for  the  common  ftill ; part  of  which 
may  be  made  to  enter  the  opening  A,  and  hang  over  the  fire.  In  this 
cafe,  likewife,  the  vent  B is  the  door  of  the  furnace,  by  which  frefh  fuel 
IS  to  be  added  : but  in  ordinary  dillillations  it  is  never  nccefiary  to  add 
frefh  fuel ; and  even  in  the  dillillation  of  mercury,  phofphours  of  urine, 
and  indeed  during  any  ptocefs  whatever,  the  furnace  generally  contains 
fufficient  to  finifir  the  operation  ; fo  effeftually  is  the  heat  preferved  from 
dilfipation,  and  the  confumplion  of  the  fuel  is  fo  very  flow. 

On  the  fubjedl  of  furnaces,  we  cannot  pafs  over  a very  excellent  one 
tontrived  by  Dr  Price.  Though  it  is  perhaps  not  nccefiary  in  the  lefs 
operofe  procefles^in  pharmacy  ; yet  we  think  an  explanation  of  it  may  be 
entertaining  and  ufeful  to  many  of  our  readers.  The  plate  of  this  infiru- 
ment  is  taken  from  an  excellent  drawing  in  the  pofleflion  of  our  ingenious 
friend  Dr.  Schwediauer. 

^.Explanation  <^Plate  II. 

This  furnace  confifts  of  four  feparate  pieces  : the  body,  or  largefl  cy- 
linder, divides  In  two  at  the  part  marked  M.  The  outermofl  or  largeft 
furnace  is  made  of  the  compofition  ufually  employed  iu  England  for  ma- 
king the  blue  crucibles,  but  with  a larger  proportion  of  clay.  It  is 
ftrongly  braced  with  Iron,  as  exprefied  in  the  drawing,  with  ferews  to 
tighten  the  circular  braces,  which  prefs  on  and  fecure  the  vertical  bars. 
Thefe  bars  are  terminated  at  each  end  by  a clamp,  which  could  not  very 
tveilbe  exprefied  in  the  draught.  The  front  of  the  furnace  is  alfo  fecu- 
re d in  the  part  molt,  liable  to  fiiffer  by  the  expanfion  in  heating  with  an 
iron  plate. 

In  the  lower  divifion  Is  placed  a tripod  with  a circular  ring,  which  fup- 
ports  a grate  which  may  occafionally  be  changed.  The  tripod,  by  means 
of  pieces  of  hfick  placed  under  the  legs,  may  be  railed  according  to  the 
intended  depth  of  the  fire. 

In  the  larger  furnace,  as  thus  defcribed,  may  be  placed  a ftill,  fand- 
pot,  water-bath,  evaporating  veflel,  andithe  like.  The  fire  is  to  be  fed 
by  the  aperture  B,  and  the  fmoke  pafles  off  by  the  flue  C,  whofe  di- 
menfions  are  Ihown  by  the  dotted  lines.  The  fire  is  eafily  regulated, 
by  taking  partly  or  entirely  out  the  doors  of  the  air  draughts  D and  F. 

A muffle  may  be  placed  and  worked  at  B,  this  aperture  being  made 
of  a proper  fliape  for  that  purpofe,  the  fuel  being  put  In  at  top.  The 
muffle  being  removed,  a retort  may  be  placed  fo  as  to  have  Its  neck  pafs- 
ed  through  the  fame  aperture  ; and  if  it  be  an  earthen  or  coated  glafs 
one,  may  be  worked  In  the  naked  fire,  or  with  what  is  called  a fireoffup- 
preffion. 

This  larger  furnace  may  be  alfo  ufed  as  a wind- furnace,  or  melting- 
liirnace  ; but  is  rather  larger  than  common  experiments  require  : it  will, 
however,  give  a very  ftrong  heat  when  employed  for  that  purpofe. 
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The  cylinder  marked  A,  fig.  3.  is  compofed  of  a 'thick  iron  plate  pro- 
perly faflened  to  two  rings  of  iron  connefted  by  perpendicular  bars,  to 
which  alfo  the  plate  is  Itrongly  rivctted. 

It  is  (hick  very  full  of  nails,  whofe  points  projefting  inwardly  hull 
pieces  of  crucibles  put  between  them  edgewife  ; and  thcle  are  covered 
with  a luting  of  Windfor  loam,  Stourbridge  clay,  and  fome  glafs-grinJers 
fand,  which  partly  vitrifying,  renders  the  whole  very  compact. 

This  cylinder  is  put  into  the  other,  fupported  on  the  grate,  and  fo 
placed  that  its  apertures  may  correfpond  with  thofe  of  the  larger. 

it  thus  affords  a furnace  in  which  a fmallcr  fand-pot  retort,  or  muffle, 
may  be  worked,  as  in  the  former.  It  is  a much  more  convenient  wimi- 
furnace,  being  fed  at  top,  and  the  mouth  of  it  covtied  with  a kind  of 
tile  of  the  fame  iriaterials  with  the  outer  furnace,  which  is  to  Aide  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  it.  This  method  of  charging  a wind  furnace  is 
ranch  preferable  to  that  of  putting  iu  the  crucibles  and  fuel  thro’  a door 
laterally. 

In  this  furnace  a very  intenfe  heat  may  be  excited,  which  the  air- 
draughts  will  afford  the  operator  means  of  regulating  to  the  greateft  ex* 
a£lnefs.  By  a proper  choice  of  fuel,  and  fome  addrefs  in  managing  the 
fire,  the  mod  refraClory  metals  (platina  perhaps  excepted)  may  Jae  fufed 
in  it.  ‘*'he  regulus  of  manganei'e  has  been  obtained  in  it  ; and  fteel  melts 
without  a-flux  in  a few  mintUes. 

It  fliculd  be  obferved  that  the  fize  of  the  flue  is  full  large,  add  there- 
fore it  may  be  occafionally  clofed,  partly  by  pieces  of  brick  of  different 
fizes  according  to  the  intended  purpofe. 

The  fmallcr  cylinder,  marked  C in  the  plan  (fig.  2.),  Is  compofed  as 
that  juft  deferibed,  but  without  the  apertiue  ibr  the  muffle,  though  it 
would  not  be  amifs  to  have  a finiilar  but  (mailer  aperture  in  this  alfo.  It 
would  thus  work  a little  ftlll,  fand-pot,  bath,  blit  its  flue  fliould  be 
confiderably  narrowed  with  flips  of  brick  or  tiles. 

As  a melting-furnace  It  anfvvers  very  well  for  any  heat  not  mucli  greater 
tlian  that  of  melting  caft  iron.  It  can  with  care  be  made  to  ftife  (leel.  It 
feems  particularly  adapted  to  experiments  011  fmall  quuntliics  of  metal, 
glafij,  or  the  like,  as  it  requires  little  fuel,  and  yet  gives  a fufficient  licat. 

'I'he  grate  of  this  cylinder  is  faftened  to  It,  and  it  rells  on  three  fmall 
projedlioiis  on  the  oulfide  at  top,  by  which  it  catches  on  the  ring  of  the 
lecond  cylinder,  and  thus  hangs  in  It. 

It  fliould  be  oblerved,  tiiat  when  thefe  cylinders  are  ufed,  the  upper 
jundlure  fhould  be  pointed  round  and  well  clofed  with  fire-lute  ; and  It 
would  be  advantageous  to  fprinkle  in  fome  charcoal-duft,  wlilch  will 
tend,  both  by  excluding  air  and  by  other  means,  to  prevent  the  fcorifica- 
tion  of  the  iron,  tind  may  perhaps  be  of  fome  little  ufe  in  retaining  the  heat, 
or  at  leaft  will  hinder  the  cold  air  from  coming  up  and  chilling  the  fides. 

The  chimney  of  this  furnace  Is  about  , eight  feet  high  and  nearly  fix 
inches  fquare  in  the  area  of  its  cavity;  but,  if  circumllances  had  permit- 
ted, it  (hould  have  been  at  leaft  twelve  feet  high  and  much  thicker  than 
it  is.  However,  with  thefe  difadvantages,  it  works  very  well;  but  would 
probably  give  a much  fiercer  heat,  had  the  fituation  of  it  fuffered  the 
chimney  to  be  more  lofty  and  maflive. 

The  conftruftios  of  this  furnace  requires  a lateral  flue.  This  fliould  be 
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flrongly  braced  w!tb  Iron  in  the  part  near  the  furnace ; for  othcrwife  It  will 
infallibly  fall  to  pieces  after  the  furnace  has  been  ufed  for  a few  times. 

Let  it  be  remarked,  that  opening  all  the  air-draughts  and  unllopping 
the  flue  does  not  produce  the  greated  heat,  for  reafons  which  thofe  who 
have  (luditd  the  principles  of  the  excitation  of  fire  can  readily  aflign,  but 
which  cannot  be  briefly  explained  to  others,  d heir  fize  is,  however, 
per  on  other  accounts. 

It  fhould  be  further  noticed,  that  If  this  kind  of  furnace  be  made  on  a 
fmaller  fcale,  it  would  require  an  enlargement  of  the  flue  and  door  to  more 
than  the  proportional  fize;  and  that  when  made  very  fmall,  the  third  cy- 
linder may  of  courfe  be  omitted;  but  the  bracing  ftrongly,  and  luting, 
are  indifpenfably  requifite  in  furnaces  of  every  dimenfion. 

Baths. 

Where  a ftrong  degree  of  heat  Is  requifite,  as  In  the  fufion  of  metals, 
&c.  the  veffel  containing  the  fubjtdl-maUer  is  placed  among  the  burning 
fuel,  or  immediately  over  it  ; this  is  called  operating  in  a naked  fire. 
Where  a fmaller  heat  is  fufficient,  and  the  vdl'el  employed  is  either  of 
glafs,  or  of  the  more  tender  kmds  of  earthen  ware,  the  fand-bath  or  wa- 
ter-bath Is  ufed  to  defend  the  veffel  from  the  immediate  aftion  of  the  fire, 
and  to  render  the  heat  lefs  fluftuating. 

Both  thefe  baths  have  their  particular  advantages  and  inconveniences. 
In  water,  the  heat  Is  equal  through  every  part  of  the  fluid : whereas  in 
fand,  it  varies  in  different  parts  of  one  perpendicular  line,  decreafing  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top.  Water  cannot  be  made  to  receive,  or  to  tranfmit 
to  veffels  immerfed  in  It,  above  a certain  degree  of  heat,  viz,  that  which 
is  fufficient  to  make  it  boil ; and  hence  it  fecures  effetfually  againft  any 
danger  of  an  cxcefs  of  heat  in  thofe  operations  wherein  the  produft  would 
be  injured  by  a heat  greater  than  that  of  boiling  water  : but  this  advan- 
tage renders  it  ufelefs  for  proceffes  which  require  a greater  heat,  and  for 
which  fand  or  other  folid  intermedia  are  neceffarily  employed.  There  Is 
this  convenience  alfo  in  the  fand-bath,  that  the  heat  may  be  readily  di- 
miniflied  or  Increafed  about  any  particular  veffel,  by  raifing  it  higher  out 
of  the  fand  or  finking  it  deeper  ; that  different  fubjedfs  may  be  expofed  to ' 
different  degrees  of  heat  from  one  fire;  and  that  ft  keeps  the  veffels 
fteady.  The  fand  made  choice  of  (hould  be  [a  large  coarfe-grained  kind, 
feparate'd  froni  the  finer  parts  by  wafhing,  and  from  little  flones  by  the 
fieve. 

Coating  (^^Glasses,  Lutes. 

Some  proceffes  require  to  be  performed  with  glafs  veffels  in  a naked 
fird.  For  thefe  purpofes,  veffels  made  of  the  thinneit  glafs  fliould  be  cho- 
fen  ; for  thefe  bear  the  fire,  without  cracking,  much  better  than  thofe 
which  arc  thicker,  and  in  appearance  flronger. 

All  glaffes,  or  other  veffels  that  are  apt  to  crack  in  the  fire,  muft  be 
cautloufly  nealed,  that  is,  heated  by  flow  degrees  : and  when  the  procefs 
is  fini/lied,  they  fiionld  be  as  flowly  cooled,  unlefs  where  the  veffel  is  to  be 
broken  to  get  out  tht  preparation,  as  in  fome  fublliuations  ; in  this  cafe  it 
is  more  advifeable  to  expofe  the  hot  glafs  fuddenly  to  the  cold  air,  which 
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will  foon  occafion  it  to  crack,  than  to  endanger  throwing  down  the  fubli- 
med  matter  among  the  feces  by  a blow. 

As  a defence  from  the  violence  of  the  fire,  and  to  prevent  the  contaft 
of  cold  air  on  fupplying  frelh  fuel,  &c.  the  glafs  is  to  be  coated  over,  to 
the  thlcknefs  of  about  half  a crown,  with  Windfor  loam,  foftened  with 
water  into  a proper  coiiiillence,  and  beaten  up  with  fome  hoile-dung,  or 
with  the  other  clayey  compofitions  above  mentioned. 

Thefe  compolltions  ferve  alfo  as  a lute,  for  fecuring  the  junftures  of  the 
veffels  in  the  dillillation  of  the  volatile  faltsand  fpiritsof  animals:  for  the 
diftillatlon  of  acid  fpirits,  the  matter  may  be  moiitened  with  a folution  of 
fixed  alkaline  fait  inltead  of  water.  For  moft  other  purpofes,  a piece  of 
wet  bladder,  or  a palle  of  flour  and  water,  or  of  linfeed  meal  (that  is,  the 
cake  left  after  the  exprdlion  of  oil  of  linfeed),  are  fufficient  lutes. 

Sometimes  clay  and  chalk  are  mixed  up  into  a palle,  and  fpread  upon 
flips  of  paper;  and  fometimes  gumarabic  is  ufed  inftead  of  the  clay,  and 
mixed  up  in  the  fame  manner. 

Wet  bladders  contradl;  fo  ftrongly  by  drying,  that  they  not  unfre- 
quently  break  the  veflels:  And  the  fat  lute  of  Mr  Macquer,  which  is  a 
compofition  of  clay  and  chalk  with  oil,  is  too  clofe  for  molt  operations. 
Where  very  claftic  fleams  are  to  be  condenfed,  we  are  often  obliged,  even 
when  the  common  lutes  are  employed,  to  leave  or  make  an  opening  which, 
may  be  occalionally  flopped  by  a plug;  By  this  means  we  give  paflage  to 
a part  of  thefe  vapours,  which  prevents  the  burfling  of  the  velfels  and 
facilitates  the  condenfation  of  the  refl.  If  vve  willi  to  colleA  incondcnfiblc 
vapours,  we  receive  them  into  a jar  inverted  under  a bafon  of  water,  or 
quicklilver,  as  dircdled  in  our  Analyfis  of  Vegetables  by  fire. 

Bclides  thefe,  there  are  alfo  required  fome  other  kinds  of  lutes  for 
joining  velfels  together  in  operations  requiring  a flrong  heat,  and  for  li- 
ning furnaces.  Four  parts  of  fand  and  one  of  clay  anfwers  bell  for  luting: 
but  for  lining  the  infide  of  furnaces,  fix  or  feverr  parts  of  fand  to  one  of 
clay  is  necelTary,  in  order  to  prevent  the  contradlion  and  confequent  crack- 
ing of  the  clay,  which  it  moll  readily  does  when  freeft  of  fand.  Befide.s 
this  lute  immediately  next  to  the  fire,  three  parts,  by  weight,  of  charcoal, 
to  one  of  common  clay,  are  firfl  mixed  in  a dry  powder,  and  as  much  wa- 
ter is  to  be  added  as  will  make  them  form  ii^to  balls  of  the  confiflence  of 
fnow  : thefe  balls  are  beat  very  firm  and  compact,  by  means  of  a hammer, 
on  the  infide  of  the  furnace,  to  the  thicknefsof  about  one  inch  and  a half: 
the  other  lute  is  fpread  over  this  to  about  the  thicknefs  of  half  an  inch  ; 
and  this  too  is  beat  folid  by  means  of  a hammer,  and  allowed  to  dry  flow- 
ly,  that  all  cracks  and  fiffiires  may  be  prevented.  After  the  body  of  the 
furnace  is  thus  lined,  the  vent  is  applied  and  lined  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
and  the  whole  being  dried,  which  requires  a long  time,  a fire  is  kindled 
in  the  furnace,  which  is  gradually  healed  a day  or  two,  and  then  is  railed 
to  the  greateft  intenfity  : By  thefe  means  the  whole  luting  acquires  a hard- 
nefs  equal  to  that  of  free-flone.  Thefe  are  the  lutes  recommended  and 
ufed  by  Dr  Black  ; and,  except  for  fome  operations  in  metallurgy,  he 
feems  to  have  been  the  firfl  who  thought  of  employing  charcoal  as  an  in- 
gredient for  the  lining  of  furnaces. 

The  few  fimple  lutes,  here  deferibed,  will  be  found  to  anfwer  all  lbs 
purpofes  of  the  more  operofe  compofitions  recommended  for  thefe  inten- 
tions by  the  chemical  writers. 
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Vessels. 

In  this  place,  we  fliall  only  give  the  operator  a few  general  cautions 
wuth  regard  to  the  7natter  of  the  vefFels  dcfigned  for  containing  the  fubjtdf ; 
and  refer  their  defcription  to  the  plates,  and  to  the  account  of  the  ope- 
rations in  which  they  are  employed. 

Metalline  yelfels  polftfs  tlie  advantage  of  being  able  to  bear  hidden  aU 
terations  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  being  very  ftrong,  fo  as  to  be  capable 
of  confining  elaitic  fleams ; but,  except  thofe  made  of  gold -or  lilver,  they 
are  readily  corroded  by  acids,  even  by  the  milder  ones  of  tlie  vegetable  king- 
dom. Copper veffels  are  corroded alfo  by alkalineliquors,  andby  fome neutral 
ones,  as  iolutions  offal  ammoniac.  It  is  obfervable,  that  vegetable  acids 
do  not  a£l  upon  this  metal  by  boiling,  lb  much  as  by  (landing  in  the  cold; 
for  even  lemon  juice  rtiay  be  boiled  in  a clean  copper  veffel,  without  re- 
ceiving from  it  any  tafte  or  ill  quality;  whereas,  in  tHe  cold,  it  foon  dif- 
fulves  fo  much  as  to  contra6l  a pernicious  taint.  *”1  he  tin,  w^itli  which 
copper-veflels  are  ufually  lined,  gives  likewife  a fenfible  impregnation  to 
acid  jiiiccs ; and  this  impregnation  alfo  is  probably  not  innocent,  more 
qfpecially  as  a quantity  of  lead  is  commonly  mixed  with  the  tin.  From 
the  want  of  tranfparcncy  in  thefe  veffels,  we  are  alfo  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantage-of  feeing  the  different  changes  during  the  operation. 

I he  earthen  veffels  pofiefs  none  of  the  defirable  qualities  for  chemi- 
cal’operations,  except  that  of  fuflaining  v'ery  violent  degrees  of  heat,  with- 
out being  melted  or  otherwife  changed.  Thefe  veffels  arc  lefs  liable  to 
external  cracks  from  furlden  applications  of  heat  and  cold,  when  they  are 
made  with  a certain  proportion  of  fand,  than  with  pure  clay.  Black-lead, 
too,  mixed  with  the  clay,  makes  the  veffels  fuflain  violent  degrees  and  fuddcir 
alterations  of  heat  furprifingly  w'ell:  crude  clay,  reduced  to  a kind  of  land 
by  violent  heat,  and  then  mixed  with  raw  clay,  is  alfo  found  to  furnifli 
veffels  excelleritly  fitted  for  thofe  operations  where  fand  might  be  cor- 
roded: but  of  all  kinds  of  earthen  ware,  the  moll  perfedl  is  porcelain, 
compofed  of  the  fined  clay  mixed  with  a ftony  matter  capable  of  melting 
in  a violent  heat:  This,  however,  is  too  codly  an  article  fo^  general  ufe. 
Reaumur  difeovered  a method  of  imitating  porcelain,  by  melting  the  coar- 
fer  kinds  of  glafs  with  a mixture  «f  fand  and  clay:  this  has  been  found  to 
be  nearly  of  the  colour  of  porcelain,  to  be  much  flronger  than  glafs,  and 
fo  bear  the  moll  fudden  clianges  of  heat  and  cold  that  we  have  occafion 
to  apply.  There  has  not  hitherto  been  any  manufufture  of  this  ware;  and 
till  then  it  will  not  probably  come  into  general  ufe. 

The  common  earthen  veflels  areofaloofe  porous  texture;  and  hence  are 
apt  to  imbibe  a conllderable  quantity  of  certain  liquids,  paiticularly  of 
thofe  of  the  faline  kind;  whicli  foon  difeover  their  penetrating  the  veffel, 
by  (hooting  into  faline  efflorefcences  on  the  outlide.  Thofe  which  arc 
glazedhTiVG.  their  glazing  corroded  by  acids:  by  vinegar,  and  the  acid  juices 
of  fruits,  as  well  as  by  the  flronger  acids  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  And 
as  this  glazing  confifls  chiefly  of  vitrified  lead,  the  impregnation  which  it 
communicates  to  thefe  liquors  is  of  a very  dangerous  kind.  If  vinegar 
be  boiled  for  fome  time  in  a glazed  earthen  veffel,  it  will  yield  on  being  in- 
ipiffated,  a pure  fal  plumbi,  that  is,  a fait  compofed  of  lead  and  the  ace- 
tous acid. 

The  veffels  called,  from  their  liardnefs  and  compaftueff,^t?e  v:qre,  are 
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111  a good  mcafure  free  from  the  inconveniences  of  the  coarfer  earthen 
ones.  Tlicir  glazing  being  a part  of  the  clay  itfclf,  fiiperficially  vitri- 
fied by  means  of  the  fumes  of  common  fait,  appears  to  be  proof  againft 
acids. 

C/^-veflels  fuffer  no  corrofion,  and  give  no  taint,  in  any  of  the  phar- 
maceutic operations.  When,  therefore,  they  arc  made  of  a proper 
thinnefs,  when  they  are  vk^ell  annealed,  and  when  blown  into  a fphe- 
rieal  form  fo  that  the  heat  may  be  equally  applied,  they  are  preferable  to 
all  others,  where  great  and  fudden  changes  of  heat  and  cold  are  not  to 
take  place,  and  where  llrength  is  not  required  : What  is  called 
glafs,  which  contains  a quantity  of  lead  in  its  compofition,  is  the  beil 
tor  chemical  piirpofes.  Having  made  thefe  general  remarks,  we  next 
come  to  delcribe  the  particular  inftrumeitts  ufed  in  pharmacy  : but  as  the 
nature  and  ufes  of  each  .will  be  better  underftood  after  reading  the  follow- 
ing chapter,  and  the  procelTes  in  which  they  are  employed,  we  lhall  here 
only  give  a fhort  explanation  of  the  figures  of  thefe  initriiments ; and  to 
which  the  reader  may  occafionally  recur  in  going  over  the  fequel  of  the 
work. 

Explanation  i^Plate  III. 

Fig.  f.  An  evaporating  pan,  being  fuch  a fedfion  of  a globe  of  glafs 
as  is  bell  fitted  tor  txpofing  a large  furface. 

Pig.  2.  The  chemical  phial  or  matrafs,  furnithed  with  a long  neck  for 
allowing  the  vapours  raifed  by  heat  or  mixture  to  circulate  and  be  con- 
denfed,  whereby  their  efcape  is  prevented. 

. Fig-  3-  A retort  and  receiver  together,  to  fliow  their  connexion  du- 
ring dlllillation  or  fublimation.  The  receiver  is  of  a conical  figure  ; 
Tfrhcr^by  the  Hearns  have  more  room  to  circulate  and  condenfe.  Dr  Black 
has  found  this  form  more  convenient,  when  we  with  to  get  out  fublimed 
matter. 

In  the  la/l  %ure  was  reprefented  an  example  of  the  diftilldtio per  latus, 
or  the  diftillation  by  the  retort  and  receiver;  and  it  is  ufed  in  all  cafes 
where  nice  operations  are  required,  or  where  metallic  vttfels  would  be 
corroded  by  the  contained  matter.  The  diRillatio  per  afeenfum  is  per- 
formed by,  , 

Fig.  4.  A copper  dill. 

A,  the  body  of  the  ftill,  containing  the  matter, 

B,  i he  head  of  the  Hill  into  which  the  vapour  immediately  arifes ; 
this  is  made  to  fit  very  clofdy  to  the  body,  fo  as  to  require  little  or  no 
luting. 

C,  A pipe  itTuing  from  the  middle  of  the  top  of  the  head,  and  defeend- 
ing  to  C,  is  received  into  the  pipe  D. 

D,  I he  pipe  or  worm  defeending  into  a large  vetTcl  E,  containing  a 
quantity  of  cold  water  to  keep  the  pipe  cool,  and  thereby  facilitate  the 
condenfation  of  the  vapours. 

F,  The  further  extremity  of  this  pipe,  edming  out  at  an  opening,  in 
the  under  part  of  the  veflel  E;  from  this  extremity  the  condenfed  matter 
diHills. 

1 his  infirument  is  on  the  conHruftion  ufed  and  recommended  by  Dr 
Black,  and  varies  a little  from  the  common  form.  Pie  finds  it  unnecef- 
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fary  that  the  pipe  D (hould  be  made  ferpcntine,  which  renders  the  clean- 
ing of  it  very  difficult  and  uncertain. 

Fig.  5.  A feparatory,  for  feparating  oil  from  water. 

'Ihis  inftrument  is  provided  with  two  tubes,  A,  B,  projefling  from 
near  its  neck  ; and  it  is  managed  thus  ; If  the  oil  to  be  feparated  is  fpe-  • 
cifically  lighter  than  water,  the  veffel  is  gently  inclined  to  one  fide,  in 
order  to  pour  out  the  oil,  which  from  its  lightnefs  has  afeended  into  the 
tube  ; if,  on  the  contrary,  the  oilis  fpecifically  heavier  than  water,  the  vef- 
fel, with  its  mouth  fhut,  is  to  be  inverted,  that  the  oil  at  its  bottom  may 
be  brought  to  fink  into  one  of  the  tubes;  from  which  it  is  to  be  poured  till 
the  water  begins  to  come  off  along  with  it,  when  the  mouth  of  the  tube 
is  to  be  inftantly  fhut  by  the  top  of  a finger.  It  is  obvious,  that  to  ma- 
nage this  inftrument  properly,  requires  confiderable  addrefs  and  dexte- 
rity. 

Fig.  6.  An  oblong  glafs  veflel,  the  under  part  of  which  Is  kept  hot, 
when  intended  to  fublime  folid  matters,  and  the  upper  part  Is  kept  cool, 
whereby  the  vapour  is  condenfed  in  the  form  of  a cake  at  the  top.  The 
mouth  of  the  veflel  is  to  be  ftopt  by  a cotton  ftopple.  This  method  is  not 
fo  well  fitted  for  large  operations  as  the  retort  and  receiver. 

Fig.  7.  An  adopter,  which  is  a receiver  that  has  a pipe  iffuing  from 
its  farther  extremity,  and  which  is  received  into  another  receiver  or  adop- 
ter; wc  may  increafe  or  diminifh  the  number  of  receivers  at  pleafure.  It 
may  be  ufeful  for  the  condenfation  of  very  elaftic  vapours,  as  thofe  of  the 
cauftic  volatile  alkali,  vitriolic  ether,  &c.  1 he  receivers  in  this  Inftru- 

ment are  of  the  ufual  form,  and  may  fhow  wherein  that  recommended  by 
Dr  Black  differs. 

Fig.  8.  A retort-funnel  for  pouring  In  liquors,  fo  as  to  prevent  touch- 
ing the  neck  of  the  retort;  and  it  is  neceffary  that  in  drawing  out  the 
funnel  we  fhould  keep  It  applied  to  the  upper  part  of  the  retort,  whereby 
the  drop  hangs  from  the  under  edge  of  the  funnel,  and  therefore  cannot 
touch  the  infide  of  the  retort. 

Fig.  9.  A crucible,  w'hich  is  angled  at  the  top  for  the  conveniency  of 
pouring  out  the  contained  matter.  It  is  narrow  below  for  receiving  fmall 
quantities,  which  in  a larger  compafs  might  be  lefs  eafily  brought  out. 
'i’he  black  lead  and  clay  crucibles  are  often  afted  on  by  faline  matters, 
and  fornetlmes  deftroyed  by  the  inflammable  matter  of  tbc  black-lead  : 
they,  hpwever,  anfwer  much  better  for  fufing  metals  than  thofe  of  clay 
and  fand.  Thefe  laft  anfwer  beft  for  faline  fubftances;  but  being  more 
liable  to  break  than  the  other,  they  may  be  made  fecurer  by  inclofmg  the, 
crucible  containing  the  matter  within  another  crucible,  and  filling  up  the 
interftices  with  fand. 

The  crucible  in  this  figure  ftands  upon  a pedeftal,  which  is  a piece  of 
clay  or  brick  betwixt  the  crucible  and  the  grate,  to  prevent  the  cold  air 
ftrlkiiig  the  bottom  whllft  the  top  is  hot;  In  which  cafe  the  crucible  ge- 
nerally breaks  to  pieces.  To  prevent  the  fuel  from  falling  in,  we  ufe  co- 
vers made  of  clay,  or  we  Invert  another  crucible  upon  that  containing  the 
matter,  and  fecure  tbc  joining  by  a proper  lute. 

Fig.  10.  A pair  of  crucible  tongs  for  putting  in  or  taking  out  the 
matter  to  be  wrought  on, 
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WtiCHTS. 

Two  different  kinds  of  weights  are  made  ufc  of  in  this  country  ; one  in 
the  merchandife  of  gold  and  filvi  r ; the  other  for  almoft  all  other  goods. 
The  firft  we  call  I'roy,  the  latter  Averdupois  weight. 

The  goldfmiths  divide  the  Troy  pound  into  twelve  ounces  ; the  ounce 
into  twenty  pennyweights  ; and  the  pennyweight  into  twenty-four  grains. 
The  Averdupois  pound  is  divided  into  fixteen  ounces;  and  the  ounce  into  ' 
fixteen  parts,  called  drams. 

The  pound  of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  difpenfatories  is  that  of  the 
goldfmiths,  divided  in  the  following  manner: 


The  pound 
The  ounce 
The  dram 
The  fcrupl 


contains  -< 


twelve  ounces, 
eight  drams, 
three  fcruples. 
_ twenty  grains. 


The  grain  is  equal  to  the  goldfmith’s  grain 

The  medical  or  Troy  pound  is  lefs  than  the  Averdupois,  but  the  Ounce 
and  the  dram  greater.  ) he  Troy  pound  contains  5670  grains;  the  A- 
verdnpois  7 co  grains.  The  Troy  ounce  contains  480  grains  ; the  Aver- 
dupois only  4374-.  The  I'roy  dram  60;  the  Averdupois  dram  fome- 
what  more  than  27.  Eleven  drams  Averdupois  are  equal  to  five  drams 
Troy  ; twelve  ounces  Averdupois  to  nearly  eleven  ounces  Troy  ; and 
nineteen  pounds  Averdupois  are  equal  to  fomewhat  more  than  twenty- 
three  pounds  Troy. 

Thefe  differences  in  our  weights  have  occafioned  great  confufion  in  the 
praftice  of  pharmacy.  As  the  druggifts  and  grocers  fell  by  the  Avetdu- 
pois  weight,  the  apothecaries  have  not  in  general  kept  any  weights  ad- 
jured to  the  Troy  pound  greater  than  two  drams,  uflng  for  all  above  A- 
verdupois.  By  this  means  it  is  apparent,  that  in  all  compofitions, 
where  the  ingredients  arc  preferibed,  fome  by  pounds  and  others  by  oun- 
ces, they  ate  taken  in  a wrong  proportion  to  each  other  ; and  the  fame 
happens  when  any  arc  direfted  In  leffer  denominations  than  the  ounce, 
as  thefe  fubdivifions,  ufed  by  the  apothecaries,  are  made  to  a different 
ounce. 


Measures. 


The  meafures  employed  in  pharmacy  are  the  common  wine  mea- 
fures. 

A gallon  r eight  pints  {libra;.') 

The  pint  > contains  < fixteen  ounces. 

The  ounce  J ^ eight  drams. 

Though  the  pint  is  called  hy  Latin  writers  libra  or  pound,  there 
is  not  any  known  liquor  of  which  a pint-meafurc  anfwers  to  that  weight. 
A pint  of  the  highefl  reftified  fpirit  of  wine  exceeds  a pound  by 
above  half  an  ounce  ; a pint  of  water  exceeds  it  by  upwards  of  three 
ounces ; and  a pint  of  oil  of  vitriol  weighs  more  than  two  pounds  and 
a quarter. 

ihc  Edinburgh  College,  fcnfible  of  the  many  errors  from  the  promif- 
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CU0U8  life  of  weights  and  meafures,  and  of  different  kinds  of  thefe,  have 
ill  the  laft  edition  of  their  Pharmacopoeia  entirely  rejefted  meafiirea,  and 
employ  the  Troy  weight  In  direiTtlng  the  quantity  either  of  folid  or  fluid 
fubftances.  They  have,  however,  taken  all  pollible  care  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  fimplcs  and  flrength  of  the  compound,  fhould  neither  be  In- 
creafed  nor  diminlfhed  by  this  alteration.  This  change  in  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia  muft  be  very  particularly  adverted  to.  And  it  is,  we  think, 
to  be  legretted,  that  the  London  College  have  not  in  the  lall  edition  of 
their  Pharmacopoeia  followed  the  fame  plan. 

A table  of  the  weights  of  certain  meafures  of  different  fluids  may  on 
many  occafions  be  ufeful,  both  for  affifling  the-  operator  in  regulating 
their  proportions  in  certain  cafes,  and  for  fhowing  the  comparative  gra- 
vities of  the  fluids  themfelves.  We  here  infert  fuch  a table  for  a pint,  an 
ounce,  and  a dram  meafurc,  of  thofc  liquids,  whofe  gravity  has  been  de- 
termined by  experiments  that  can  be  relied  on.  The  wine  gallon  contains 
231  cubic  inches  ; whence  the  pint  contains  28-|-,  the  ounce  and 

^he  dram  of  a cubic  inch. 


Inflammable  Spirits. 
Iffithereal  fpirit  of  wine 
Highly- refilled  fpirit  of  wine 
Coramori-reftified  fpirit  of  wine 
Proof  fpirit. 
iDulcified  fpirit  of  fait 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre 

Wines. 

Burgundy 

Red  port  - - • 

Canary  - - - 

Expressed  Oils. 

Oil  olive  - - . 

Linfeed  oil 

Essential  Oils. 

Oil  of  turpentine 
of  orange-peel 
of  juniper-berries 
of  rofemary 
of  origanum 
of  caraway-feeds 
of  nutmegs 
of  favin 

of  hyffop  - - 

of  cummin-feed 

of  mint  - - " 

of  pennyroyal  ^ -/ 


Pint  weighs 

Ounct? 

mcafure 

weighh 

Dram 

mealure 

weighs 

to  __ 

g e -s 

C « re, 

c 

'rt 

0 “3  W) 

II  I 36 

tij 

336 

42 

1 2 5 20 

380 

47t 

13  2 40 

4C0 

50 

14  I 36 

426 

53 

14  4 48 

43S 

55 

15  2 40 

460 

5H 

14  I 36 

426 

53 

15  I 36 

456 

57 

15  6 40 

475 

594- 

140  0 

420 

524- 

142  8 

428 

534: 

12  I 4 

364 

‘45-f 

408 

5' 

419 

52 

430 

54 

432 

54 

43^ 

54 

436 

54f 

443 

554: 

443 

55i 

448 

56 

448 

56 

450 

sH 
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Essential  Oils  continued. 

Oil  ofdlll-fccd 
of  fennel- feed 
of  cloves 
of  cinnamon 
of  faflafras 

Alkaline  Liquors. 
Aqua  kali-puri,  Pharm.  Land. 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac 
Strong  foapboilers  ley 
Lixivium  tartari 

Acid  Liquors. 
Wine- vinegar 
Beer-vinegar 
Glauber’s  fpirit  of  fait 
Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitre 
Strong  oil  of  vitriol 

Animal  Fluids. 

Urine 

Cows  milk  - - - 

Afles  milk  . - - 

Blood  . - - 

Waters. 

Diftllled  water 

Rain-water 

Spring-water 

Sea-watef  - - 5 

Qu  icksilver. 


Pint  weiglis 

Ounce 

mcafure 

weighs 

Dram 

mcafure 

weighs 

M 

U . UB  O) 

M 

O • C c 

g s 

.s 

*2 

c 

*3 

O -O  M 

to 

457 

458 
476 
576 

503 

57 

57 
59i 
' 49i 

63 

i6  o p 

480 

60 

17  I 10 

5‘5 

64i 

17  6 24 

534 

67 

24  0 0 

720 

90 

15  3 44 

464 

58 

15  6 56 

476 

59i 

j?  4 0 

525 

655- 

20  2 40 

610 

76 

28  5 20 

860 

io7f 

i;  5 20 

470 

59 

15  6 40 

475 

59f 

160  0 

480 

60 

161  4 

484 

6of 

1 

15  I 50 

456 

57 

15  2 40 

460 

57i 

15  3 12 

462 

58 

15  5 20 

470 

59 

214  5 20 

6440 

805 

\ 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

Of  the  Pharmaceutical  Operations. 


SEC  T.  I. 

Solution. 

SOLUTION  is  an  Intimate  commixture  of  folld  bodies  with  fluids  Into  one 
feemingly  homogeneous  liquor.  The  dilTolvlng  fluid  is  called  a visn- 
Jlruutn  or  folvent  ; and  the  body  diflblved  is  called  the  folvend. 

Objections  have  been  made,  and  perhaps  with  propriety,  to  thefe 
terms  ; as  it  is  fuppofed  that  the  two  bodies  uniting  in  folution  aft  reci- 
procally on  each  other  : there  is,  howjever,  no  danger  from  the  words 
themfelves,  if  we  do  not  derive  them  from  a miftaken  theory.  Solution 
cannot  take  place,  unlefs  one  of  the  bodies,  at  leaft,  be  in  a fluid  ftate  ; 
and  this  fluidity  is  effefted  either  by  water  or  fire : hence  folution  is  faid 
to  be  performed  In  the  hum'<d,  or  in  the  dry  •way.  Thus,  for  inftance,  if 
any  quantity  of  brimftone  be  diflblved  in  a folution  of  fixed  alkali,  the 
brimftone  is  faid  to  be  diflblved  in  the  humid  nvay  : but  if  the  brimftone 
he  diflblved  by  melting  it  in  a pan  with  the  dry  alkali,  the  folution  is 
faid  to  be  done  in  the  dry<way^  The  hepar  fulphuris  is  the  fame  in  both.' 
Another  kind  of  folution  refembling  that  by  the  dry  way,  is,  however,  to 
be  carefully  diftinguifhed  from  it : If,  for  example,  a piece  of  Glauber’s 
fait  is  put  into  a pan  over  the  fire,  the  fall  very  foon  aflumes  a liquid  date; 
but  on  continuing  the  heat,  it  lofes  its  fluidity,  and  becomes  a white 
powder : this  powder  is  nothing  but  the  fait  freed  from  its  water,  and  it 
is  found  to  be  very  refraftory.  'I'his  liquidity  depended  on  the  water  of 
cryftallifation,  being  enabled  by  the  heat  to  keep  the  fait  in  folution,  and 
the  fait  ceafed  to  be  fluid  as  foon  as  its  cryftallifing  water  was  evaporated. 
This  kind  of  folution,  then,  differs  not  from  the  firft,  or  humid  v\'ay. 

If  one  of  the  two  bodies  to  be  united  is  tranfparent,  the  folution,  if 
complete,  is  a tranfparent  compound ; this  is  the  cafe  in  folutions  of  alka- 
lies and  calcareous  earths  In  acids.  But  if  the  folution  be  opaque  and  milky, 
as  Is  the  cafe  with  foap  and  water,  it  is  then  confidered  as  incomplete. 

The  principal  menftrua  made  ufe  of  in  pharmacy  are,  rwater,  vinous 
fpirits,  oils,  acid  and  alkaline  liquors. 

Water  is  the  menflruum  of  all  falls,  of  vegetable  gums,  and  of  animal 
gcllies.  Of  falls.  It  dlffolves  only  a determinate  quantity,  though  of  one 
kind  of  fait  more  than  another ; and  being  tlius  faturated,  leaves  any  ad- 
ditional quantity  of  the  fame  fait  untouched. 

Experiments  have  been  made  for  determining  the  quantities  of  water 
which  different  falls- require  for  the  diflblutiou.  Mr  Eller  has  given  a 

large 
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large  fet  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin  for 
the  year  1 750,  from  which  the  following  table  is  extrafted. 


Eight  ounces  by  weight  of  dillllled  water  dlffolved. 


Of  Refined  fugar, 

Green  vitriol  - 

Blue  vitriol 
White  vitriol 
Epfom  fait 
Purified  nitre 
Soluble  tartar 
Common  fait 
Sal  gemmie 

Sal  caiharticus  Glauber! 
Seignette’s  fait 
Alum 

Sal  ammoniac 
Vitriolated  tartar 
Salt  of  hartihorn 
Sugar  of  lead 
Cream  of  tartar 
Borax 


oz. 

dr. 

gr- 

24 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

4 

0 

3 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

4 

0 

I 

4 

0 

i 

4 

0 

I 

2 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

4 

20 

^ Though  great  care  appears  to  have  been  taken  in  making  thefe  expe- 
riments, it  is  not  to  be  expefted  that  the  proportions  of  the  feveral 
falts,  foluble  in  a certain  quantity  of  water,  will  always  be  found  ex- 
aaiy  the  fame  with  thofe  above  fet  down.  Salts  differ  in  their  folu- 
bility  according  to  the  degrep  of  their  purity,  perfeftlon,  and  dry- 
nefs:  the  vitriols,  and  the  artificial  compound  falts  in  general,  differ 
remarkably  in  this  refpeft,  according  as  they  are  more  or  lefs  impreg- 
nated with  the  acid  ingredient.  Thus  vitriolated  tartar,  perfeftly  neu- 
tralized,  is  extremely  difficult  of  folution  : the  matter  which  remains  in 
making  Glauber’s  fpirit  of  nitre  is  no  other  than  a vitriolated  tartar;  and 
It  diffolvcs  fo  difficultly,  that  the  operator  is  obliged  to  break  the  retort  in 
order  to  get  it  out;  but  on  adding  more  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  it  diffolves 
with  eafe.^  Hence  many  have  been  tempted  to  ufe  an  over-proportion  of 
acid  in  this  preparation  ; and  we  frequently  find  in  the  fhops,  under  the 
name  of  vitriolated  tartar,  this  acid  foluble  fait.  The  degree  ofheat  occa- 
fions  alfo  a rem.rkable  difference  in  the  quantity  of  fait  taken  up;  in 
very  cold  weather,  eight  ounces  of  w'ater  will  diffolve  only  about  one 
ounce  of  nitre  ; whereas  in  warm  weather,  the  fame  quantity  will  take  up 
three  ounces  or  more.  To  thefe  circumftaaces  are  probably  owing,  in 
part,  the  remarkable  differences  in  the  proportional  fnlubilitics  of  falts,  as 
et^mined  by  different  authors.  It  is  obfervable  that  common  fait  is  lefs 
anccled  in  its  folubility  by  a variation  of  heat  than  any  other  ; water  In 
a temperate  ftate  diffolving  nearly  as  much  of  it  as  very  hot  water  : and 
acandingly  this  is  the  fait  in  which  the  different  experiments  agree  the 
In  the  experiments  of  Hoffmann,  Neumann,  and  Petit,  the  pro- 
portion of  this  fait,  on  a redutlion  of  the  numbers,  comes  out  exaftly  the 
*uie,  viz.  three  ounces  of  the  fait' to  eight  of  water;  JDr  Brownrigg 

makes 
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makes  the  quantity  of  fait  a little  more  ; Dr  Grew,  a dram  and  a fcruple 
more;  and  Eller,  as  appears  in  the  above  table,  four  drams  more:  fo  that 
in  the  trials  of  fix  different  perfons,  made  probably  in  different  circum- 
llances,  the  greateft  difference  is  only  one-fixth  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
fait ; whereas  in  fome  other  falts  there  are  differences  of  twice  or  thrice 
the  quantity  of  the  fait.  In  the  experiments  from  which  the  table  is 
drawn,  the  water  was  of  the  temperature  of  between  40  and  42  degrees  of 
Farenheit’s  thermometer,  or  above  freezing  by  about  one-feventh  of  the 
interval  between  freezing  and  the  human  heat. 

Some  falts  omitted  by  Eller  are  here  fubjoined : the  full  is  taken  from 
Dr  Grew,  and  the  other  four  from  Neumann. 


Eight  ounces  of  water  diffolved 

Of  fixed  alkaline  fait  ^ 

Sal  diureticus  . - - 

Sugar-candy,  both  brown  and  white 
Sugar  of  milk  " 

Effential  fait  of  forrel 


> 

oz.  dr.  gr. 
above  800 
800 
900 
o 2 40 
o I 20 


Though  water  takes  up  only  a certain  quantity  of  one  kind  of  fait,  yet 
when  faturated  with  one,  it  will  ftill  diffolve  fome  portion^of  another  ; 
and  when  it  can  bear  no  more  of  either  of  thefe,  it  will  ftill  take  up  a third, 
without  letting  go  any  of  the  former.  The  principal  experiments  of  this 
kind  which  have  been  made  relative  to  pharmaceutic  fubjefts,  are  exhi- 
bited in  the  following  table ; of  which  the  two  firft  articles  are  from 
Grew,  and  the  others  from  Eller 


• Water,  32  parts  by  weight. 


'Nitre 

'Sal  ammoniac 

io‘ 

Common  fait 

CO 

Nitre 

10 

Nitre 

Fixed  alkali 

7 

Common  fait 

CQ 

Nitre,  near 

2 

Volatile  alkali 

Nitre 

4 

Sal  ammoniac 

k rt  • 

Common  fait 

2t 

Soluble  tartar 

(U 

Nitre 

2 

Vitriolated  tartar 

> 

!o 

Fixed  alkali 

2 

Glauber’s  fait 

Nitre 

I 

Epfom  fait 

'T3 

Sugar 

6 

.Borax 

Fixed  alkali 

2 , 

Sal  ammoniac 
Common  fait 
Fixed  alkali 
Sugar 


Sugar 


2 

2 

24- 

2 


I 


^ In  regard  to  the  other  clafs  of  bodies  for  which  water  is  a meiiftiuum, 
viz.  thofe  of  the  gummy  gelatinous  kind,  there  is  no  determinate  point  ot 
faturation  : the  water  unites  readily  with  any  proportions  of  them,  torm- 
ing  with  different  quantities  liquors  of  different  confiftence.  ihis  Huicl 
takes  up  likewife,  when  affifted  by  trituration,- the  vegetab  e giimrn)  re 
fins,  as  ammoniacum  and  mlrrh  ; the  folutions  of  which,  thoug  wiper- 
fed,  that  is,  not  tranfparent,  but  turbid  and  of  a milky  hue,  are  neverthe- 
iefs  applicable  to  valuable  purpofes  in  medicine.  It  mingles  with  vinous 
fpirits,  with  acid  and  alkaline  liquors,  not  with  oils,  but  imbibes  fome  ot 
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the  more  fubtilc  parts  of  enential  oils,  fo  as  to  become  impregnated  with 
their  fmell  and  talle. 


Reftified [pint  of  ivine,  or  rather  alcohol,  is  the  menftnmm  of  the  ef- 
fential  oils  and  rd'ins  of  vegetables  ; of  the  pure  dillilled  oils,  and 
feveral  of  the  colouring  and  medicinal  parts  of  animals  ; of  fome  mi- 
neral bituminous  fiibltanccs,  as  of  ambergris;  and  of  foaps,  though  it 
docs  not  aft  upon  the  exprtfled  oil  and  fixed  alkaline  fait,  of  which  foap 
is  compofed  : whence,  if  foap  contains  any  fnperfluous  quantity  of  either 
the  oil  or  fait,  it  may  by  means  of  this  meiillruum  be  excellently  purified 
therefrom.  It  difidlves,  by  the  alfiftance  of  heat,  volatile  alkaline  falts  ; 
and  more  readily  the^  neutral  ones,  compofed  either  of  fixed  alkali  and 
the  acetous  acid,  as  the  fal  diureticus,  or  of  the  volatile  alkali  and  the 
nitrous  acid,  as  alio  the  fait  of  amber,  &c.  It  mingles  with  water  and 
with  acids  ; not  with  alkaline  lixivia. 


Oils  diflblve  vegetable  refins  and  balfams,  wax,  animal-fats,  mineral 
bitumens,  fulphur,  and  certain  metallic  fubftances,  particularly  lend.  The 
exprefled  oils  are,  for  moll  of  thefe  bodies,  more  powerful  mcnllrua  than 
thofe  obtained  by  diftillation  ; as  the  former  are  more  capable  of  fuftain- 
ing,  without  injury,  a ftrong  heat,  which  is  in  molt  cafes  neceflary  to  en- 
able them  to  aft.  It  is  faid,  that  one  ounce  of  fulphur  will  diflblve  in 
three  ounces  of  cxprefTed  oil,  particularly  that  of  linfeed  ; but  requires  fix 
ounces  of  eflential  oil,  as  that  of  turpentine. 

I 

All  acids  diflblve  alkaline  falts,  alkaline  earths,  and  metallic  fubflan- 
ces.  The  different  acids  differ  greatly  in  their  aftion  upon  thefe  lad;  one 
diflblving  only  fome  particular  metals ; and  another,  others. 

The  vegetable  acids  diflblve  a confiderable  quantity  of  zinc,  iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  tin  ; and  extraft  fo  much  from  the  metallic  part  of  antimony, 
as  to  become  powerfully  emetic  : They  diflblve  lead  more  readily,  if  the 
metal  be  previoufly  calcined  by  fire,  than  in  its  metallic  ftate. 

The  marine  acid  diflblves  zinc,  iron,  and  copper;  and  though  it  fcarcely 
afts  on  any  other  metallic  fubftance  in  the  common  way  of  making  folu- 
tions,  it  may  neverthelefs  be  artfully  combined  with  them  all  except  gold. 
1 he  corrofive  fublimate,  and  antimonial  caullic  of  the  fhops,  are  combi- 
nations of  it  with  mercury  and  the  metallic  part  of  antimony,  eft’efted  by 
applying  the  acid,  in  the  form  of  fume,  to  the  fubjefts,  at  the  fame  time 
alfo  ftrongly  heated.  x 

The  nitrous  acid  is  the  common  menflruum  of  all  metallic  fubftances, 
except  gold  and  the  metallic  part  of  antimony;  of  which  two,  the  proper 
folvent  is  a mixture  of  the  nitrous  and  marine  acids,  called  aqua  regia. 

The  vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  water,  eafily  diflblves  zinc'and  iron.  In 
Its  concentrated  ftate,  and  aflifted  by  a boiling  heat,  it  may  be  made  to 
corrode,  or  imperfeftly  diffolve,  moft  of  the  other  metals. 

The  aerial  acid  diflblves  iron,  zinc,  and  calcareous  earth ; and  thofe 
folutions  muft  be  condufted  without  heat. 

Alkaline  lixivia  diflblve  oils,  refinous  fubftances,  and  fulphur.  Their 
power  is  greatly  promoted  by  the  addition  of  quicklime;  inftances  of  which 
occur  in  the  preparation  of  foap,  and  in  the  common  caullic.  Thus  acua- 
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ted,  they  reduce  the  flefh,  bones,  and  other  folid  p;irts  of  animals,  into  a 
gelacinpiis  matter.  / , 

'Phis  increafed  acrimony  in  alkaline  falls,  Is  owing  to  the  abftraction 
of  their  fixed  air  ; that  acid  having  a greater  attraclion  for  quicklime  than 
for  alkalies. 

Solutions  made  In  water  and  iu  fpirit  of  wine  poffefs  the  virtues  of  the 
body  diffolved  ; whilll  oils  generally  fheath  its  aftivity,  and  acids  and 
alkalies  vary  its  quality.  Hence  watery  and  fpiritoiis  liquors  arethepro- 
jrer  menftrua  of  the  native  virtues  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters. 

Molt  of  the  foregoing  folutions  are  eafily  effefted,  by  pouring  themen- 
ftruum  on  the  body  to  be  diffolved,  and  fuffering  them  to  fland  together 
for  fome  time  expofed  to  a fuiiable  warmth.  A ftrong  heat  is  generally 
rcqnifite  %o  enable  ods  and  alkaline  liquors  to  perform  their  office  ; nor 
•will  aci/is  aft  on  fome  metallic  bodies  without  its  affiflance.  The  aftion 
of  watery  and  fpirituous  mehftrua  is  like  wife  expedited  by  a moderate  heat; 
though  the  quantity  which  they  afterwards  keep  diffolved  is  not,  as  fome 
fuppofe,  by  this  means  increafed  : all  that  heat  occafions  thefe  to  take 
up,  more  than  they  would  do  in  a longer  time  in  the  cold,  will,  when  the 
heat  ceafes,  fubfide  again.  This  at  leall  Is  mofl  commonly  the  cafe,  iho’ 
though  there  may  be  fome  inflances^f  the  contrary. 

fi'he  aftion  of  acids  on  the  bodies  which  they  diffolve,  is  generally  ac- 
companied with  heat,  .effeivefcencc,  and  a copious  difeharge  of  fumes. 
The  fumes  which  arife  during  the  diffolution  of  fome  metals  in  the  vitrio- 
lic acid,  prove  inflammable;  hence  in  the  preparation  of  the  artificial  vi- 
triols of  iron  and  zinc,  the  operator  ought  to  be  careful,  efpecially  where 
the  folution  is  made  in  a narrow-mouthed  vefTel,  left  by  the  Imprudent  ap- 
proach of  a candle  the  exhaling  vapour  be  fet  on  fire.  This  vapour  is  the 
inflammable  air  of  Dr  Prieftley  and  other  modern  chemifts. 

There  is  another  fpecies  of  folution,  In  which  the  moiflure  of  the  air  is 
the  menftrnurn.  Fixed  alkaline  falls,  and  thofe  of  the  neutral  kind,  com* 
pofed  of  alkaline  faks  and  the  vegetable  acids,  or  of  foluble  earths  and  any 
acid,  except  the  vitriolic,  and  fome  metallic  falls,  on  being  expofed  for 
fome  time  to  a moift  air,  gradually  attraft.its  humidity,  and  at  length  be- 
come liquid.  Some  fubftances,  ifot  diftbluble  by  the  application  of  water 
in  its  gruffer  form,  as  the  butter  of  antimony,  are  eafily  liquefied  by  this 
flow  aftion  of  the  aereal  moiflure.  This  procefs  is  termed  dsliquiation 

SECT.  ir. 

Extraction. 

The  liquors  wliich  diffolve  certain  fubftances  in  their  pure  ftate, 
ferve  likewife  to  extrafi  them  from  admixtures  of  other  matter.' 
Thus  ardent  fpirit,  the  menflruum  of  effential  oils  and  refins,  takes  up 
the  virtues  of  the  refinous  and  oily  vegetables,  as  water  does  thofe 
of  the  mucilaginous  and  falinc ; the  inaftive  earthy  parts  remaining 
UBtonched  by  both.  Water  extrafts  likewife  from  many  plants,  fub- 
llnnces  which  by  themfelves  it  has  little  effeft  upon  ; even  eflcntial  oils 
being,  as  w'c  have  formerly  obferved,  rendered  foluble  In  that  fluid  by  the  : 
admixture  of  gummy  and  feline  matter,  of  which  all  vegetables  participate  : 


Extra6lion. 
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in  a greater  or  lefs  degree.  Thus  many  of  the  aromatic  plants*  and  mofl 
of  tlic  bitters  and  allringents,  yield  their  virtues  to  this  menllruum. 

Extraftion  is  performed,  by  macerating  or  Jieeping  the  fubjedl  in  its  ap- 
propriated meuitruum  in  the  cold  ; or  ciigeJUng  or  circulating  them  in  a 
moderate  warmth;  ox  inf ujing  the  plant  in  the  boiling  liquor,  and  luffer- 
ing  tlicni  to  Hand  in  a covered  veflel  till  grown  cold  ; or  actually  boiling 
them  together  for  fome  time.  If  the  vegetable  matter  is  itfelf  fucculenc 
and  water}',  it  is  fometimes  only  neceflary  to  exp  refs  the  juice,  and  evapo- 
rate it  to  the  proper  cojifi Hence. 

The  term  digefion  is  fometimes  ufed  for  maceration ; and  in  this  cafe  the 
procefs  is  directed  to  be  performed  mjithoul  heat:  where  this  circumllance 
is  not  exprelTed,  digeftion  always  implies  the  ufe  of  heat.  Circulation 
diiTers  from  digellion  only  in  this;  that  .the  llream,  into  which  a part  of 
the  liquor  is  refolvedby  the  heat,  is,  by  means  of  a proper  difpofition  of  the 
veflels,  condenfed  and  conveyed  buck  again  upon  tlie  fubjeft.  Digellion 
is  ufually  performed  in  a matrafs  (or  bolt-head),  Florence  flalk,  or  the 
like ; either  oF  which  may  be  converted  Into  a circulatory  vcfTcl,  by  in- 
verting another  into  the  mouth,  and  fecuring  the  jundlure  with  a piece 
of  wet  bladder.  A Angle  matrafs,  if  its  neck  be  very  long  and  narrow, 
will  anfwer  the  purpofe  as  effeftually  ; the  vapour  cooling  and  condenfing 
before  it  can  rife  to  the  top  : in  a velTel  of  this  kind,  even  fpirit  of  wine, 
one  of  the  moll  volatile  liquors  we  know  of,  may  be  boiled  without  any 
confiderable  lofs  : the  ufe  of  this  inllrumcrit  is  likewife  free  from  an  incon- 
venience,-which  may  in  fome  cafes  attend  the  other,  of  the  UppermoH 
veffel  being  burft  or  thrown  off.  As  the  long-necked  matralles  here  re- 
commended, are  difficultly  filled  or  emptied,  and  likewife  very  dear,  a long 
glafs  pipe  may  be  occafio'nally  luted  to  the  fhorter  ones. 

Heat  greatly  expedites  extradlion  ; but  by  this  means  proves  as  injurious 
to  fome  fubflances,  by  occafioning  the  menfiruum  to  take  up  their  grofler 
and  more  ungrateful  parts,  as  it  is  neceflary  for  enabling  it  to  extraft 
the  virtues  of  others.  Thus  guaiacum  and  logwood  impart  little  to  aque- 
ous liquors  without  a boiling  heat ; whilll  even  a fmall  degree  of  warmth 
proves  greatly  prejudicial  to  the  fine  bitter  of  carduus  benedldlus.  This 
plant,  which  infufed  in  boiling,  or  digelled  in  fenfibly  hot  water,  gives  out 
a naufeous  tafte,  fo  offenfive  to  the  flomach  as  to  promote  vomiting,  yields 
to  the  cold  element  a gr'ateful  balfamic  bitter. 

As  heat  promotes  the  diflblvlng  power  of  liquids  ; fo  cold,  on  the  other 
hand,  diminlfhes  It.  Hence  tinctures  or  extradllons  made  by  a confi- 
derable heat,  depofite  iii  cold  weather  a part  of  their  contents,  and  thus 
become  proportionally  weaker ; a circumllance  which  defer  ves  particular 

regard. 

\ 

I 

SECT  III. 


Depuration. 


There  are  different  methods  of  depurating  or  purifying  liquors  from 
their  feculencies,  according  as  the  liquor  itfelf  is  more  or  lefs  tena- 
tious,  or  the  feculent  matter  of  greater  or  lefs  gravity. 
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Thin  fluids  readily  depofite  their  more  ponderous  Impurities  upon 
ft'iinding  at  reft  for  fome  time  in  a cool  place  ; and  may  then  be  decanted, 
or  poured  off  clear,  by  inclining  the  veflel. 

Glutinous,  uiuftnous,  or  thick  fubft.tnces,  are  to  be  liquefied  by  a fuit- 
able  heat ; when  the  groffer  feculencies  will  fall  to  tlie  bottom ; the  ligliter 
arifing  to  the  furface,  to  be  defpumated  or  feummed  off. 

Where  the  impurities  are  neither  fo  ponderous  as  to  fubfide  freely  to 
the  bottom,  nor  fo  light  as  to  arife  readily  to  the  furfaCe,  they  may  be 
feparated  In  great  mcafure  by  eo/a/a/v  through  ftrainers  of  linen,  woolen,  or 
other  cloth  ; and  more  perfecftly  by  filtration  through  a foft  bibulous  kind 
of  paper  made  for  this  purpofe. 

The  grey  paper  which  covers  pill- boxes  as  they  come  from  abroad,  is 
one  of  the  bell  for  this  pui-pofe  : it  does  not  eafilv  break  when  wetted,  or 
tinge  the  liquor  which  pafles  through  it,  which  the  reddilh  fort  called 
llolJo7n  paper  frequently  does.  'I’hc  paper  is  fupported  by  a funnel  or  piece 
of  canvas  fixed  in  a frame.  When  the  funnel  is  ufed,  it  is  convenient  to 
})Ut  fome  ftraws  or  fmall  flicks  between  the  paper  and  Its  Tides,  to  prevent 
the  weight  of  the  liquor  from  prefling  the  paper  fo  clofe  to  It,  as  not  to 
allow  room  for  this  fluid  to  tranfude.  In  fome  cafes  a funnel  made  of. 
wire  is  put  betwixt  the  paper  and  the  glafs  funnel.  I here  is  alfo  a kind^of 
glafs  funnel  with  ridges  down  Its  Tides  made  on  purpofe  for  this  ufe. 

Glutinous  and  untluous  liquors,  which  do  not  eafily  p'afs  through  the 
pores  of  a filter  or  drainer,  are  clarified  by  beating  them  up  with  whites  of 
eggs  ; which  concreting  or  growing  hard  when  heated,  and  entangling  the 
impure  matter,  arife,  w ith  It  to  the  furface  : the  mixture  is  to  be  gently 
boiled  till  the  feum  begins  to  break,  when  the  veffel  is  to  be  removed 
from  the  fire,  the  trull  taken  off,  and  the  liquor  paffed  through  a flannel 
bag.  , 

Decantation,  colature,  and  filtration,  are  applicable  to  mod  of  the  me- 
dicated liquors  that  Hand  in  need  of  purification.  Defpumation  and  cla- 
rification very  rarely  have  place  ; fince  thefe,  along  with  the  impurities  of 
the  liquor,  frequently  feparate  Its  medicinal  parts.  Thus,  if  the  decoc- 
tion of  poppy  heads,*  for  making  diacodium,  be  folicitoufly  feummed  or 
clarified,  the  medicine  will  lofe  almoft  a’l  that  the  popples  communicated  ; 
and  inftcad  of  a mild  opiate,  turn  out  little  other  than  a plain  fyrup  of 
fugar. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obfers’e,  that  the  common  forts  of  filtering  papei 
are  apt  to  communicate  a difagreeable  flavour:  and  hence  in  filtering 
fine  bitters  or  other  liquor,  whofe  gratefulnefs  is*  of  primary  confequence, 
the  part  which- pafles  through  firft  ought  to  be  kept  apart  for  inferior  pui- 
pofes. 

SECT.  IV. 


Crystallisatiok. 


WATER,  aflifted  by  heat,  diffolves  a large  proportion  of  mod  faluie 
fubftances  than  it  can  retain  when  grown  cold : hence,  on 

the  abatement  of  the  heat,  a part  of  the  fait  feparates  from  the  men- 
ftnmm,  and  concretes  at  the  Tides  and  bottom  of  the  veffel.  The  concre- 
tions, 
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tions,  unlefs  too  haaily  formed  by  the  hidden  cooling  of  the  liquor,  or 
dilturbed  in  their  coalefccnce  by  agitation,  or  otlier  limilar  caufes,  prove 
tranfparent  and  of  regular  figures,  refcmbling  in  appearance  the  natural 

fprig-cryflals.  . i 

Salts,"  dllTolved  in  a large  quantity  of  water,  may  in  like  manner  lie 
recovered  from  it  in  their  cryllalllne  'form,  by  boiling  down  the  folution, 
till  lb  much  of  the  fluid  has  exhaled  as  tliat  tlie  remainder  vnll  be  too  little 
to  keep  the  fait  diflblved  when  grown  perfeclly  cold.^  It  is  cuhomary  to 
continue  the  evaporation  till  the  fait  fliows  a difpofition  to  conc-'te  even 
from  the  liot  water,  by  forming  a pellicle  on  that  jiart  which  is  leall  hot, 
viz.  on  the  furface.  If  large,  beautiful,  and  perfectly-figured  cryftals  are 
required,  this  point  is  fomewhat  too  late  : for  if  the  fait  thus  begins  to 
coalefce  whilll  confiderably  hot,  on- being  removed  into  a cold  place  its 
particles  will  run  too  hallily  and  in'egularly  together ; the  pellicle  at  the 
fame  time  falling  down  through  the  liquor,  and  th;is  proving  a farther 
dillurbance  to' the  regiJarity  of  the  cryllallization. 

In  order  to  perform  this  procefs  in  perfection,  the  evaporation  mull  be 
gentle,  and  continued  no  longer  than  till  fome  drops  of  the  liquor,  let  fall 
on  a cold  glafs  plate,  difeover  cryllalllne  filaments.  When  this  mark  of 
fufficient  exhalation  appears,  the  veflel  is  to  be  Immediately  removed  from 
the  fire  into  a lefs  warm,  but  not  cold  place,  and  covered  with  a^loth  to 
prevent  the  accefs  of  cold  air,  and  confequeiitly  the  foimation  of  a pellicle. 
The  fixed  alkalies,  efpecially  the  mineral,  when  fully  fatiirated  with 
fixed  air  or  the  acri^  acid,  afl'iime  a cryllalllne  form  ; but  thefe  cryftals 
are  not  fo  perfe6l  as  when  th^  fame, alkalies  are  united  with  the  othei  acids. 
The  volatile  alkalies  cannot  cryftallife,  becaufe  they  efoape  before  the  men- 
ftruum  exhales. 

Some  even  of  the  other  neutral  falls,  particularly  thofe  of  which  certain 
metallic  bodies  are  the  bafis,  are  fo  ftrongly  retained  by  the  aqueous  fluid, 
as  not  to  exhlbite  any  appearance  of  cryllallifation,  unlefs  fome  other  fub- 
ftance  be  added,  with  which  the  water  has  a greater  aftlnity.  The  Table 
of  Affinity  ftiows  that  fuch  a fubftance  is  fpirit  of  wine  ; by  the  prudent 
addition  of  which,  thefe  kinds  of  fait  feparate  freely  from  the  menftruum, 
and  form  large  and  beautiful  cryftals,  fcarce  obtainable  by  any  other 

means.  • • a 

The  operator  mull  be  careful  not  to  add  too  much  of  the  fpirit ; left, 
inftead  of  a gradual  and  regular  cryllallilation,  the  bafis  of  the  fait  be 
haftlly  precipitated  in  a powdery  form.  One-twentieth  part  of  the  weight 
of  the  liquor  will  in  moll  cafes  be  a fufficient,  and  in  fome  too  large  a 
quantity. 

Different  falts  require  different  quantities  of  water  to  keep  them  dif- 
folved : and  hence,  if  a mixture  of  two  or  more  be  diffolved  in  this  fluid, 
they  will  begin  to  feparate  and  cryftallife  at  different  periods  of  the  evapo- 
ration. Upon  this  foundation,  (alts  are  freed,  not  only  from  iucli  impuri- 
ties as  water  Is  not  capable  of  diffolving  and  carrying  through  the  pores  of 
a'filter,  but  likewife  from  admixtures  of  each  other ; that  which  requires 
mod  water  to  diffolve  ill  Ihooting  fir  ft  into  cryftals. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  a fait,  when  cryftalllfing,  ftlll  retains  and 
combines  with  a certain  portion  of  water : this  water  is  not  effentlal  to 
» the  fait  as  a fait,  but  .is  effential  to  a fait  as  being  cryftallifed it  is  there- 
fore called  by  the  chemifts  the  luafer  of  cnfallifatio}!.  The  quantity  of 
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tills  water  varies  in  different  falts  : In  fome  of  them,  as  in  Glauber’s  fait, 
alum,  and  copperas,  it  makes  up  about  one  lialf  of  their  weight ; in  others, 
as  in  nitre,  common  fait,  and  efpecially  felenites,  it  is  in  very  fmall  quan- 
tity. As  falts  unite  to  the  water  of  their  cryllallifation  by  their  attrae- 
tion  for  water  alone,  we  accordingly  find  that  this  water  is  perfedlly  pure, 
and  contains,  in  complete  cryftals,  no  fubllance  foreign  to  the  fait,  baits 
not  only  differ  in  the  quantity  ot  vvater  neceffary  to  their  folutiou,  but 
fome  of  them  alfo  are  foluble  with  equal  facility  in  cold  as  in  hot  water. 
bometiil.es,  then,  we  employ  evaporation  ; fometimes  cooling  ; and  at 
other  times  both  thefe  expedients  are  ufed  alternately,  to  feparate  diffe- 
rent falts  diffolved  in  the  fame  liquor.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  thofe 
which  are  nearly,  or  equally  foluble  in  cold  as  in  boiling  water,  can  only  be 
cryftallyfed  by  evaporation;  thofe  again,  which  are  much  more  foluble  in 
boiling  than  in  cold  water,  are  to  be  feparated  by  cooling.  Of  the  firit 
of  thefe  is  common  or  manne  fa)t : of  the  latter  is  nitre  or  faltpetre.  It 
remains,  then,  that  we  fliould  know  how  to  feparate  thefe  two  falts,  %vhen 
both  of  them  happen  tp  be  diffolved  in  the  fame  water  ; this  method  con- 
iiils  in  alternate  evaporatipn  and  cooling.  If  in  fuch  a folutiou  a pellicle 
appears  in  the  boiling  liquor  before  cryffals  can  be  formed  in  tiie  cooling, 
v/e  then  conclude  that  the  common  fait  predominates:  In  this  cafe  we 
evaporate  the  water,  and  feparate  the  common  fait  as  faff  as  it  is  fonned, 
till  the  liquor  on  cooling  ffiows  cryffals  of  nitre  ; w'e  then  allow  the  nitre 
to  cryffallife  by  cooling.  After  ail  the  nitre  which  had  been  diffolved  by 
the  heat  alone  has  now  feparated  by  cooling,  we  refume  the  evaporation, 
and  feparate  the  common  fait  till  the  cooling  liquor  again  ffiows  cryffals  of 
nitre.  We  thus  repeat  the  fame  feries  of  operations,  by  which  means 
thefe  two  falts  may  be  alternately  cryffallifed ; the  one  by  evaporation,  the 
other  by  cooling,  till  they  are  perfeftly  feparated  from  each  other.  If  in 
the  beginning  of  the  operation  the  liquor  had,  upon  trial,  given  cryffals 
of  nitre  by  cooling  before  any  pellicle  appealed  on  its  furface  when 
boiling,  this  would  have  indicated  that  the  nitre  was  predominant  in  the 
ioliition  ; the  nitre  in  this  cafe  would  have  been  cryffallifed,  firft  by  cool- 
ing,  till  the  quantity  of  nitre  exceeding  that  of  the  common  fait  having 
been  feparated,  the  common  fait  would  next  have  ci7ffallifed  in  its  turn 
by  evaporation.  The  example  we  have  now  given  may  be  applied  to 
other  falts,  or  to  a number  of  falts  which  may  liappen  to  be  diffolved  in 
the  fam_c  liquor.  For  though  there  are  few  fo  completely  foluble  in  cold 
water  as  comition  fait,  and  few  fo  fcantily  as  nitre  ; yet  there  are  fcarce- 
ly  two  falts  whioh  either  precifely  ffiow  the  fame  ffffubility  or  the  fame 
appearance  of  their  cryffals.  It  is.  obvious,  too,  that  by  cryftallifation 
we  difeover  the  peculiar  predominant  fait  in  any^  folutiou  of  mixed  faline 
matter  ; but  as  one  lalt  always  takes  down  a fmall  portion  of  another,  it  is 
neceffary  to  rediffolve  the  firft  produdls,  and  repeat  the  cryllallifation,  in 
order  to  render  the  reparation  complete. 

We  fee,  then,  that  though  the  cryftal  appearance  and  form  does  not 
alter  the  fait  itfcll,  yet  that  this  procefs  affords  an  elegant  method  of  dif- 
covering  compound  folutions  of  falts,  of  judging  of  their  purity,  and, 
haftly,  of  feparating  different  falts  very  completely  from  each  other. 
Ciyftallifation,  then.  Is  one  of  the  moll  Important  agents  In  pharmacy, 
and  ought  to  be  well  underllood.  We  ffiall  attempt  to  explain  the  parti- 
cular 
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ciJar  management  In  cryftallifing  particular  falts,  when  wc  come  to  treat 
of  each  of  them  feparately. 

S E C T.  V. 

Precipitation. 


By  tills  operation,  bodies  are  recovered  from  their  foliitlons,  by  means 
of  the  addition  of  fome  other  fiibftance,  with  which  either  the  men- 
Itruum,  or  the  body  diffolved,  have  a greater  affinity  than  they  have  with 

each  other.  , r 1 n r 

Precipitation,  therefore,  Is  of  two  kinds  ; one,  where  the  liiWtance  in- 

peradded  unites  with  the  menftruum,  and  occalions  that  before  diffolved  to 
be  thrown  down;  the  other,  in  which  it  unites  with  the  diffolved  body, 
and  falls  along  with  it  to  the  bottom.  Of  the  firll,  we  have  an  example 
in  the  precipitation  of  fulphur  from  alkaline  lixivia  by  the  means  of  acids; 
of  the  fecond,  in  the  precipitation  of  mercury  from  aquafortis  by  fca-falt,  or 

its  acid.  r • 

The  fubjefts  of  this  operation,  as  well  thofe  which  are  capable  ot  being 

precipitated  as  thofe  which  precipitate  them,  will  readily  appear  from  in- 
fpedion  ofthe  Table  of  Affinity,  The  manner  of  performing  it  is  fo  fimple, 
as  not  to  ftand  in  need  of  any  particular  direftions;  no  more  being  re- 
quired, than  to  add  the  precipitant  by  degrees,  fo  long  as  it  continues  to 
occafion  any  precipitation.  When  the  whole  of  the  powder  has  fallen,  it  is 
to  be  well  edulcorated,  that  is,  waflied  in  feveral  frelh  parcels  of  water, 

and  afterwards  dried  for  ufe.  _ * • • r 

Where  metals  are  employed  as  precipitants,  as  in  the  purification  of 
martial  vitriol  from  copper  by  the  addit;ion  of  treffi  Iron,  they  ought  to  be 
pcrfeftly  clean  and  free  from  any'  rully  or  greafy  matter ; ofherwife  they  will 
not  readily,  if  at  all,  diffolve,  and  confequently  the  precipitation  will  not 
fucceed  ; for  the  fubftance  to  be  precipitated  feparates  only  by  the  addi- 
tional one  diffolving  and  taking  its  jilace.  1 he  leparated  powder,  often,  in- 
ftead  of  falling  to  the  bottom,  lodges  upon  the  precipitant ; from  which  it 
muff  be  occafionally  fliaken  off,  for  reafons  fufficlently  obvious. 

Though,  in  this  operation,  the  precipitated  powder  is  generally  the  part 
required  for  ufe,  yet  fome  advantage  may  frequently  be  made  of  the  liquor 
remaining  after  the  precipitation.  Thus  when  fixed  alkaline  fait  Is  diffolved 
In  water,  and  fulphur  diffolved  in  this  lixivium  ; the  addition  of  acids  fe- 
parates and  throws  down  the  fulphur,  only  in  virtue  of  the  acid  uniting 
with,  and  neutralizing  the  alkali  by  which  the  fulphur  was  held  diffolved  : 
confequently,  if  the  precipitation  be  made  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  and  the 
lacid  gradually  dropt  in  till  the  alkali  be  completely  fatiated,  that  Is,  fo 
long  as  It  continues  to  occafion  any  precipitation  or  turbidnefs,  the  liquor 
will  yield,  by  proper  evaporation  and  cryilallifation,  a neutral  fait,  com- 
pofed  of  the  vitriolic  acid  and  fixed  alkali,  that  is,  vltrlolated  tartar.  In 
like  manner,  if  the  precipitation  be  made  witli  the  nitrous  acid,  a true 
nitre  may  be  recovered  from  the  liquor  ; if  with  the  marine,  the  fait  called 
fpjritus  falls  mat  ini  coagulalus  ; and  If  with  the  acid  of  vinegar,  the  fal 
diureticus.  _ ^ 

G 4 SECT. 
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SECT.  VI. 

Evaporation. 


C 


Vapor  ATiON  is  a third  metliod  of  recovering  folid  bodies  frojn  their 
lolutions,  effeaed  by  t he  means  of  heat  ; which  evaporating  fluid 

forcing  it  off  in  fleam,  the  matter  which  was  diffolved  therein 
IS  Jert  behind  in  its  folid  form. 

I he  general  rules  for  evaporation  arc,  To  place  the  matter  in  a flat, 
na  ovv,  wide  veflTel,  fo  that  a large  furface  of  the  liquor  may  be  prefented 
to  the  air  : for  it  is  only  from  the  furface  that  evaporation  takes  place. 
Ihe  degree  of  heat  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  volatility  of  the  fub- 
itance  to  be  evaporated,  and  to  the  degree  of  fixity  of  the  matter  to  be 
^ fixed  the  matter  to  be  left  is,  and  the  more  ftrongly 

It  adheres  to  the  volatile  parts,  the  lefs  the  degree  of  heat  ought  to  be  ; 

fuch  cafes,  too,  a forcible  current  of  air  is  fometimes  fcarcely  ad- 
iiuflible  : On  the  conti'ary,  when  the  matter  to  be  evaporated  is  not  very 
volatile,  and  when  the  matter  to  be  left  is  very  fixed,  and  does  not  ad. 
here  ftrongly  to  the  volatile  part,  the  evaporation  may  be  urged  by  a 

long  heat,  aided  by  a current  of  air  dire£led  upon  the  furface  of  the  li- 
f|uor.  . 

This  procefs  is  applicable  to  the  folutions  of  all  thofe  fubftances  which 
are  lefs  volatile  than  the  menftruum,  or  which  wiU  not  exhale  by  the  heat 
requifite  for  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  ; as  the  folutions  of  fixed  alkaline 
aJts  ; of  the  gummy,  gelatinous,  and  other  inodorous  parts  of  vegetable^ 
and  animals  in  water;  and  of  many  refinous  and  odorous  fubftances  in  fpi- 
rit  of  wine.  ^ 


V ater  e.xtra<5ls  the  virtues  of  fundrj'-  fragrant  aromatic  herbs,  almofiras 
peiiectly  asredlilied  fpirit  of  wine  : but  the  aqueous  infufions  are  far  from 
being  equally  fuited  to  this  procefs  with  thofe  made  in  fpirit ; water  car- 
rying off  the  whole  odour  and  flavour  of  the  fubjecl,  which  that  lighter 
liquor  leaves  enthe  behind  it.  Thus  a watery  infufion  of  mint  lofes  in 
evaporation  the  fmell,  tafte,  and  virtues,  of  the  herb  ; whilft  a tintdurc 
diawn  with  pure  fpirit,  yields,  on  the  fame  treatment,  a thick  balfamic  li- 
quid, or  folid  gummy  refm,  ex'tremely  rich  in  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the' 
mint. 


In  evaporating  thefe  kinds  «f  liquors,  particular  care  muft  be  had,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  procefs,  that  the  beat  be  very  gentle ; otherwife  the 
thick  will  burn  to  the  veflel,  and  contradl  a difagree- 
able  fmell  and  tafte  : this  burnt  flavour  is  called  an  etupyreiima.  The  U- 
quor  ought  to  be  kept  ftirring  during  the  evaporaiion  ; otherwife  a part 
ot  the  matter  concretes  on  the  furface  expofed  to  the  air,  and  forms  a pel- 
licle which  .impedes  the  farther  evaporation.  More  particular  direftions 
joi  perlormmg  this  operation  to  the  greateft  advantage  will  be  given  here-  ' 
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SECT.  VII. 

Distillation. 

IN  the  foregoing  operation  fluids  arc  rarefied  by  heat  into  fleam  or  va- 
pour, which  is  fuffered  to  exhale  in  the  air,  but  which  it  is  the  bufinefs 
of  this  to  colletl  and  prefen'e.  For  this  purpofe  the  fleam  is  received  in 
proper  vefTcls,  luted  to  that  in  wliich  the  fubjedl  is  contained  ; and  being 
there  cooled,  condenfes  into  a fluid  form  again. ' 

There  are  two  kinds  of  diflillation  : by  the  one,  the  more  ,fubtile  and 
volatile  jiarts  of  liquors  are  elevated  from  the  grofTer  ; by  the  other,  liquids 
incorporated  with  foiid  bodies  are  forced  out  from  them  by  vehemence  by 
fire. 

To  the  firfl  belong,  the  diflillation  of  the  pure  Inflammable  fplrlt  from 
vinous  liquors  ; and  of  fuch  of  the  adlive  parts  of  vegetables  as  are  capable 
of  being  extradled  by  boiling  w'ater  or  fplrlt,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  ari- 
ling  along  with  their  fleam. 

As  boiling  water  extradls  or  diffolves  the  effentlal  oils  of  vegetables,  whilfl 
blended  with  the  other  principles  of  the  fubjedl,  without  faturation,  but 
imbibes  only  a determinate,  and  that  a fmall  proportion  of  them,  in  their 
pure  flate ; as  thefc  oils  are  the  only  fubflanccs,  contained  in  common  ve- 
getables, which  prove  totally  volatile  in  that  degree  of  heat ; and  as  it  is  in 
them  that  the  virtues  of  aromatics,  and  tlie  peculiar  odour  and  flavour 
of  all  plants,  refide  ; it  is  evident,  that  water  may  be  impregnated  by 
diflillation,  with  the  more 'finable  parts  of  many  vegetables  : that  this  im- 
pregnation is  limited,  the  oil  arifing  in  this  procefs  pure  from  thofe  parts 
of  the  plant  which  before  rendered  it  foluble  in  water  without  limitation  ; 
hence  greatell  part  of  the  oil  feparates  from  the  dillilled  aqueous  liquor, 
.and,  according  to  Its  greater  or  lefs  gravity,  either  finks  to  the  bottom  or 
fwlms  on  the  furface  : that  confequently  infufions  and  difllUed  waters  are 
veiy  different  from-each  other  : that  the  firfl  may  be  rendered  flronger  by 
pouring  the  liquor  on  frefli  parcels  of  the  fubjedl ; but  that  the  hitter  can- 
not be  in  like  manner  improved  by  cohobatwg,  or  re-diflllling  them  front 
frtfh  ingredients.  ' 

As  the  oils  of  many  vegetables  do  not  freely  diflll  with  a lefs  heat  than 
that  in  which  water  boils  ; as  redlified  fpirit  of  wine  is  not  fufceptible  of 
this  degree  of  heat ; and  as  this  menflruum  totally  diffolves  thefe  oils  in 
their  pure  flate ; it  follows,  that  fpirit  elevates  far  lefs  from  moft  vegetables 
than  water  ; but  that  neverthelefs  thediflllled  fpirit,  by  keeping  all  that  It 
does  elevate,  perfedlly  dlffolved,  may,  in  fome  cafes,  prove  as  flrong  of 
the  fubjedt  as  t!  e diflilled  water.  The  more  gentle  the  heat,  and  the  flower 
the  difllilation  goes  on,  the  volatile  parts  are  the  more  perfedlly  feparatedin 
their  native  flate.  ' 

The  apparatus  made  ufe  for  diflilling  fpirits,  waters,  and  oils,  confift  of  a 
or  copper  veffel,  for  containing  the  fubjedl,  on  which  is  luted  a 
large  head  with  a f’wan-neck-  The  vapour  arifing  into  the  head,  is  hence 
conveyed  throw  a ivorja,  or  long  fpiral  pipe,  placed  In  a veffel  of  cold  wa- 
ter called  a refrigeratory  ; and  being  their  condeufed,  runs  down  into  a re- 
ceiver. 2 
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It  may  be  obferved,  that-  as  the  parts  which  are  prefervcd  in  eva- 
poration cannot  arife  in  diftillation,  the  liquor  remaining  after  the  dillil- 
lation,  properly  depurated  and  infpiflatcd,  will  yield  the  fame  extrafts  as 
thofe  prepared  from  the  tinfture  or  decoftion  of  the  fubjeft  made  on  pur- 
ipofe  for  that  ufe  ; the  one  of  thefe  operations  colleftin^  only  the  volatile 
parts,  and  the  other  the  more  fixed  : fo  that  where  one  fubjeft  contains 
medicinal  parts  of  both  kinds,  they  may  thus  be  obtained  dilllnA,  without 
one  being  injured  by  the  procefs  which  collefts  the  other. 

The  fubjefts  of  the  fecond  kind  of  diftillation  are,  the  grofs  oils  of  ve- 
getables and  animals,  the  mineral  acid  fpirits,  and  the  metallic  fluid  quick- 
filver  ; which  as  they  require  a much  ftronger  degree  of  heat  to  elevate 
them  than  the  foregoing  liquors  can  fuftain,  fo  they  likewife  condenfe 
without  arifing  fo  far  from  the  aftion  of  the  fire.  The  diftillation  of  thefe 
is  performed  in  low  glafs  vefiels,  called,  from  their  neck  being  bent  to  one 
fide,  retorts  : to  the  farther  end  of  the  neck  a receiver  is  luted,  which 
Handing  without  the  furnace,  the  vapours  foon  condenfe  in  it,  without 
the  ufe  of  a refrigeratory : neverthelefs,  to  promote  this  effcfl,  fome  are 
accuftomed,  efpecially  in  warm  weather,  to  cool  the  receiver,  by  occafionally 
applying  wet  clothes  to  it,  or  keeping  it  partly  immerfed  in  a veflel  of  cold 
water. 

The  vapours  of  fome  fubftances  are  fo  fluggifti,  or  ftrongly  retained  by  a 
iixed  matter,  as  fcarce  to  arife  even  over  the  low  neck  of  the  retort.  Thefe 
are  moft  commodioufly  diftilled  in  ftreight-necked  eai'then  veflels,  called 
longnecks,  laid  on  their  fides,  fo  that  the  vapour  pafles  off  laterally  with 
little  or  no  afeent : a receiver  is  luted  to  the  end  of  the  neck  without  the 
furnace.  In  this  manner,  the  acid  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  diftilled.  The  matter 
which  remains  in  the  retort  or  longneck,  after  the  diftillation,  is  vulgarly 
called  caput  tnSrtuuvi. 

In  thefe  diftillations,  a quantity  of  elaftic  air  is  frequently  genera'ted  ; 
which,  unlefs  an  exit  be  allowed,  blows  off  or  burfts  the  receiver.  The 
danger  of  this  may  in  good  meafure  be  prevented,  by  flowly  raifing  the 
fire  : but  ipore  effeftually,  by  leaving  a fmall  hole  in  the  luting,  to  be 
occafionally  opened  or  |lopt  with  a wooden  plug ; or  inferting  at  the 
junftnre  an  upright  pipe  of  fuch  a height,  that  the  fteam  of  the  diftilling 
liquor  may  not  be  able  to  rife  to  the  top:  but  it  is  ftill  better  done  by  fit- 
ting to  the  apparatus  other  veflels,  by  which  their  vapours  may  be  con- 
deided, 

SECT.  VIII. 

Sublimation. 


A‘ 


S all  fluids  are  volatile  by  heat,  and  confequently  capable  of  being 
feparated,  in  moft  cafes,  from  fixed  matters,  by  the  foregoing  pro- 
cefs ; fo  various  folid  bodies  are  fubjedled  to  a fimilar  treatment.  Fluids 
are  fiiid  to  diftih  and  folids  to  fuhlhue ; though  fometimes  both  are  ob- 
tained in  one  and  the  fame  operation.  If  the  fubliming  matter  concretes 

into 
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into  a mafsi  It  is  commonly  called  a fublimate  ; if  into  a powdery  form, 

j{o‘\uers.  V , ^ • 

The  principal  fnbjefts  of  this  operation  are,  volatile  alkaline  falts  ; neu- 
tral fals,  coinpofed  of  volatile  alkalies  and  acids,  as  fal  ammoniac  ; the  fait 
of  amber,  and  flowers  of  benzoine  ; mercurial  preparations  ; and  fulphur- 
Jiodies  of  themielvcs  not  volatile,  are  frequently  made  to  fublime  by  the 
mixture  of  volatile  ones  ; thus  iron  is  carried  up  by  fal  ammoniac  in  the 
preparation  of  the  fiota  ynartiates,  or  ferruvi  aynmoniacule. 

The  fumes  of  folid  bodies  in  clofe  velTels  rife  but  little  way,  and  ad- 
here to  that  part  of  the  veil'd  where  they  concrete.  Hence  a receiver  or 
condenfer  is  lefs  necefiury  here  tiian  in  tlie  preceding  operation  ; a Angle 
veud,  as  a luutrafi,  or  tall  vutl,  or  the  like,  being  frequently  fufficient. . 

. SECT.  IX. 

Expression.  ’ 

’"P  II  E prefs  is  chiefly  made  ufe  of  for  forcing  out  the  juices  of  fiiccu- 
lent  herbs  and  fruits,  and  the  infipid  oils  of  the  unduous  feeds  and 
kernels. 

The  harder  fruits,  as  quinces,  require  to  be  previoufly  well  beat  or 
giound  ; but  herbs  are  to  be  duly  moderately  bruifed.  The  fubjed  is  then 
included  in  a hair-bag,  and  prdl'ed  betwixt  wooden  plates,  in  the  common 
ferew-prefs,  as  long  as  any  juice  runs  from  it. 

The  expreflion  of  oils  is  performed  nearly  In  the  fame  manner  as  that  ‘ 
of  juices  ; only  here,  iron-plates  are  fubflituted  for  the  wooden  ones  there 
made  ufe  of.  The  fubjed  is  well  pounded,  and  included  in  a ftrong  can- 
vafs  bag,  betwixt  which  and  the  plates  of  the  prefs  a haircloth  is  inter- 
pofed. 

The  infipid  oils  of  all  the  unduous  feeds  are  obtained,  uninjured,  by  this 
operation,  if  performed  without  the  ufe  of  heat;  which  though  it  greatly 
promotes  the  extradion  of  the  oil,  at  the  fame  time  impreffes  an  ungrate- 
lul  flavour,  and  incrcafes  its  difpofition  to  grow  rancid. 

The  oils  exprefled  from  aromatic  fubllances  generally  carry  with  them  a 
portion  of  their  cnential  oil ; hence  the  fmell  and  flavour  of  the  exprelfed 
oils  of  nutmegs  and  mace.  They  are  very  rarely  found  impregnated  with 
any  of  the  other  qualities  of  the  fubjed  : oil  of  muflard-feed,  for  Inftance, 
is  as  loft  and  void  of  acrimony  as  that  of  the  almond,  the  pungency  of  the 
mullard  remaining  entire  In  the  cake  left  after  the  expreffion. 

S E * C T.  X. 

Exsiccation. 

^'PHERE  arc  two  general  methods  of  exficcating  or  drying  moift.  bo- 
dies  ; in  the  one,  their  humid  parts  arc  exhaled  by  heat  ; In  the 
other,  they  are  imbibed  or  abforbed  by  fubllances,  whofe  foft  and  fpongy 
texture  adapts  them  to  that  ufe.  ■ Bodies  intimately  combined  witli,  or 
diflolved  in  a fluid,  as  recent  vegetables  and  their  juices,  require  the  firft  : 
fuch  as  are  only  fupcrficially  mixed,  as  when  earthy  or  Indilfoluble  pow- 
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ders  are  grounded  with  water,  arc  commodloufly  feparated  from  it  by  the 
fecond. 

Vegetables  and  their  parts  arc  ufually  exficcated  by  the  natural  warmth 
of  the  air  : the  affiftance  of  a gentle  artificial  heat,  may  neverthelefs,  in  ge- 
neral, be  not  only  fafely,  but  advantageoufly  had  recourfe  to.  By  a mo- 
derate fire,  even  the  more  tender  flowers  may  be  dried,  in  a little  time, 
without  any  confiderable  lofs,  either  of  their  odour  or  lively  colour  ; which 
would  both  be  greatly  injured  or  dellroyed  by  a more  flow  exficcation  in 
the  air.  Some  plants  indeed,  particularly  thole  of  the  acrid  kind,  as  horfe- 
radifli,  fcurvy-grafs,  and  arum,  lofe  their  virtues  by  this  procefs,  however 
carefully  performed ; but  far  the  greater  number  retain  them  unimpaired, 
and  often  improved.  , 

The  thicker  vegetable  juices  may  be  exficcated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun; 
or,  where  this  is  not  fufficient,  by  that  of  a water-bath,  or  an  oven  mode- 
rately warm.  The  thinner  juices  maybe  gently  boiled  till  they  begin  to 
thicken,  and  then-  treated  as  the  foregoing.  This  procefs,  termed  infpijja- 
tion  or  evaporation,  has  been  fpoken  of  already.  The  juices  of  fome  plants, 
as  arum  root,  briony  root,  orris  root,  wild  encumbers,  &c.  feparatc,  upon 
Handing  for  fome  time,  into  a thick  part,  which  falls  to  the  bottom  ; and 
a thin  aqueous  one,  which  fwims  above  it  : this  lail  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  ~ 
the  firfl  exficcated  by  a gentle  warmth.  Preparations  of  this  kind  have  been 
ufually  called  feecuhe  ; that  of  the  cucumber,  to  be  fpoken  of  in  its  place, 
is  the  only  one  which  pradlide  now  retains. 

Indiflbluble  bodies,  mixed  with  water  into  a tliick  confiftence,  may  be 
eafily  freed  from  the  greateft  part  of  it,  by  dropping  them  on  u chalk- 
Jione,  or  fome  powdered  chalk  prefled  into  a fmooth  mafs,  which  readily 
imbibes  their  humidity.  Where  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  large,  as  in  the  edul- 
coration  of  precipitates,  it  may  be  feparated  by  decantation  or  filtration. 

We  before  obferved,  that  one  of  the  principal  circumftances  favouring 
fermentation,  was  a certain  degree  of  moifture.  Exficcation  is  therefore  em- 
ployed to  diflipate  humidity,  and  render  vegetables  thereby  lefs  liable  to 
thofe  changes  produced  by  a kind  of  infenfible  fermentation. 

SECT.  XI. 

Comminution. 

Comminution  is  the  bare  reduftion  of  folid  coherent  bodies  into  fniall 
particles  or  powder.  The  methods  of  effefting  this  are  various,  ac- 
cording to  the  texture  of  the  fubjeft. 

Dry  friable  bodies,  or  fuch  as  are  brittle  and  not  veTyhard,  and  mixtures 
of  thefe  with  fomewhat  njolll  ones,  are  eafily  pulverifed  'm  a mortar. 

For  very  light,  diy  fubftances,  refins,  and  the  roots  of  tenaceous  tex- 
ture, the  mortar  may  in  fome  cafes  be  previoufly  rubbed  with  a little  fweet 
oil,  or  a few  drops  of  oil  be  occafionally  added:  this  prevents  the  finer  <r 
powder  of  the  firll  from  flying  off,  and  the  others  from  cohering  under  tSie 
peflle.  Camphor  is  commodioufly  powdered  by  rubbing  it  with  a little  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine. 

Tough  fubftances,  as  woods,  the  peels  of  oranges  and  lemons,  &c.  are 
moft  conveniently  rajped ; and  foft  oily  bodies,  as  nutmegs,  paffed  tlirough 
a grater. 
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Chap.  III.  Comininution.  icg 

The  comiTiinution  oF  the  harder  niineralsj  as  calainine>  ciyftalj  fiint^  Scc» 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  ; that  is,  _ by  heating  them  red-hot,  and 

quenching  them  in  water  : by  repeating,  tliis  procefs  a few  times,  mod  of 
the  hard  Ttones  become  eaiily  pulverable.  This  procefs,  however.  Is  not 
to  be  applied  to  any  of  the  alkaline  or  calcareous  flonp ; left,  in  dead  of 
an  infiptd  powder,  we  produce  an  acrimonious  calx  or  lime. 

Some  metals,  as  tin,  thyugh  llrongly  cohering  in  their  natural  date, 
prove  extremely  brittle  when  heated,  Infomuch  as  to  be  eaiily  divided  in- 
to fmall  particles  by  dexterous  agitation.  Hence  the  officinal  method  of 
pulverifmg  tin,  by  melting  it,  and,  at  the  inftant  of -its  beginning  to  re- 
turn into  a date  of  folidity,  brilkly  fliaking  it  in  a wooden  box.  The 
comminution  of  metals,  in  this  manner,  is  termed  by  the  metallurgilU 
granulation. 

On  a fimilar  principle,  certain  falts,  as  nitre,  may  be  reduced  into  pow- 
der in  large  quantity,  by  diffolving  them  in  boiling  water,  fetting  the  fo- 
lution  over  a moderate  fire,  and  keeping  the  fait  conftantly  ftirring  during 
its  exficcation,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  particles,  disjoined  by  the  fluid,  from  re- 
uniting together  into  larger  mafles. 

Powders  are  reduced  to  a great  degree  of  finenefs  by  triturating,  or  rub- 
bing them,  for  a length  of  time,  in  a mortar.  Such  as  are  not  diflblublfc 
in  water,  or  injured  by  the  admixture  of  that  fluid,  are  moiftened  wItJi 
it  into  the  confidence  of  a pade,  and  levigated  or  ground  on  a flat  fmootli 
marble  or  iron  plate  ; or  where  a large  quantity  is  to  be  prepared  at  a time, 
in  mills  made  for  that  ufe. 

Comminution,  though  one  of  the  mod  Ample  operations  of  pharmacy, 
has,  In  many  cafes,  very  confideiable  effefts.  The  refinous  purgatives, 
when  finely  triturated,  are  more  eafily  foluble  in  the  animal  fluids,  and  con- 
fequently  prove  more  cathartic,  and  lefs  irritating,  than  In  their  grofler 
Hate.  Crude  antimony,  which,  when  reduced  to  a tolerably  fine  powder, 
difeovers  little  medicinal  virtue.  If  levigated  to  a great  degree  of  fubtility, 
proves  a powerful  medicine  In  many  chronical  diforders. 

By  comminution,  the  heavleft  bodies  may  be  made  to  float  in  the  light-  , 
eft  fluids  *,  for  a longer  or  fhorter  time,  according  to  their  greater  or  lefs 
degree  of  tenuity.  Hence  we  are  furniflied  with  an  excellent  criterion  of 
the  finenefs  of  certain  powders,  and  a method  of  feparating  the  more  fubtile 
parts  from  the  grofler,  didingulflicd  by  the  name  of  elutriation,  or  ossaJlAnig 
ever. 


SECT. 


• Some  attribute  this  cfFctd  to  a diminution  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  body;  and, 
at  the  fame  time,  fuppofe  the  peculiar  virtues  of  certain  medicines,  particularly  mercury, 
to  be  in  great  meafure  owing  to  their  gravity.  If  thefe  hypotliefes  were  juft,  it  fliould 
follow,  that  the  mercurial  preparations,  by  being  finely  comminured,  would  lofe  propor- 
tinnably  of  their  efficacy  ; and  fo  indeed  niercurius  dulcis,  for  inftance,  has  been  flip;  ofed 
to  do.  But  experience  Ihows,  that  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe  ; and  that  comminu- 
tion by  no  means  leffens,  but  rather  increafes,  its  power  : when  reduced  to  a great  de- 
gree of  fubtility,  it  paffes  readily  into  (lie  habit,  and  operates,  according  to  its  quantity, 
a.s  an  alterative  or  a fialogogue ; whilft  in  a grofler  form,  it  is  apt  to  irritate  the  ftomaclt 
and  bowels,  and  run  olT  by  the  intcflincs,  without  being  conveyed  into  the  blood. 
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Elements  of  Phanhacy, 

SECT.  XII. 

F U S J O N. 

TJ'USION  Is  the  redciAion  of  foliJ  bodies  into  a ftate  of  fluidity  by  lire. 
Jl  Almoft  all  natural  fubltances,  the  pure  earths  and  the  .foh'd  parts  of 
animak  and  vegetable  excepted,  melt  in  proper  degrees  of  fire  ; fome  in  a 
very  gentle  heat,  whilll  others  requirfe  its  utinoft  violence. 

Turpentine,  and  other  foft  refinous  fubltances,  liquefy  in  a gentle 
warmth  ; wax,  pitch,  lulphur,  and  the  mineral  bitumens,  requii'c  a heat 
too  great  for  the  hand  to  fupport ; fixed  alkaline  falts,  common  fait,  nitre, 
require  a red,  or  alniolt  white,  heat  to  melt  them  ; and  glafs,  a full  white 
‘heat 

Among  metallic  fubftances,  tin,  bifmuth,  and  lead,  flow  long  before 
ignition  ; antimony  likewife  melts  before  it  is  vifibly  red-hot,  but  not  be- 
fore the  veflel  is  confiderably  fo  ; the  regulus  of  antimony  demands  a much 
ftronger  fire.  Zinc  begins  to  melt  in  a red  heat ; gold  and  lilver  require 
a low  whue  heat ; copper,  a bright  white  heat ; and  iron,  an  extreme  white 
heat. 

One  body,  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  becomes  fometimes  a menftruum  for 
another,  not  fufible  of  iifelf  in  the  fame  degree  of  fire.  Thus  red-hot 
filver  melts  on  being  thrown  into  melted  lead  lefs  hot  than  itfelf : and 
thus  if  Iteel,  heated  to  whitenefs,  be  taken  out  of  the  furnace,  and  applied 
to  a roll  of  fulphur,  the  fulphur  inftantly  liquefying,  octafions  the  fteel  to 
melt  with  it ; hence  the  ckalybs  cum  fulpmre  of  the  {hops.  This  concrete, 
neverthelefs,  remarkably  impedes  the  fufion  of  fome  other  metals,  as  lead  ; 
which  when  united  with  a certain  quantity  of  fulphur  is  fcarce  to  be  per- 
fettly  melted  by  a very  ftrong  fire.  Hence  the  method,  deferibed  in  its 
place,  of  purifying  zinc  j a metal  upon  wdiich  fulphur  has  no  efFefl:  from 
the  lead  fo  frequently  mixed  with  it. 

Sulphur  is  the  only  unmetallic  fubftance  which  mingles  in  fufion  wnth 
metals.  Earthy,  faline,  and  other  like  matters,  even  the  calces  and  glaflcs 
prepared  from  metals  themfelves,  float  diltinft  upon  the  furface,  and  form 
what  is  cabled  fcoria  or  drofs.  Where  the  quantity  of  this  is  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  metal,  it  is  moll  commodioufly  feparated  by  pouring  the 
whole  into  q conical  mould  : the  pure  metal  or  regulus,  though  fmall  in 
quantity,  occupies  a confiderable  height  in  the  lower  narrow  part  of  the 
cone  ; and  whqn  congealed,  may  be  eafily  freed  from  the  fcoria3  by  a ham- 
mer. The  mould  fliould  be  previoufly  greafed,  or  rather  fmoked,  to  make 
the  metal  come  freely  out  ; and  thoroughly  dried  and  heated,  to  prevent 
the  explofion  which  fometimes  happens  from  the  fudden  contadl  of  melted 
metals  with  moill  bodies. 
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Calcination. 
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S E ,C  T.  XIII. 

Calcination. 

By  calcination  is  underftood  the  redu£lion  of  folid  bodies,  by  the  means 
of  fire,  from  a coherent  to  a powdery  Hate,  accompanied  witli  a change 
of  their  quality;  in  which  laft  refpecl  this  procefs  differs  from  comminution. 

To  this  head  belong  the  burning  of  vegetable  and  animal  matters, 
otherwife  called  ujUon,  incineration,  or  concremation ; and  the  change  of 
metals  into  a powder,  which  in  the  fire  either  does  not  melt,  or  vitrifies, 
that  is,  runs  into  glafs.  ’ 

The  metals  which  melt  before  ignition,  are  calcined  by  keeping  them  in 
fufion  for  fome  time.  The  free  admiflion  of  air  is  effentially  neceffary  to 
the  iuccefs  of  this  operation  ; and  hence,  when  the  furface  of  the  metal 
appears  covered  with  calx,  tliis  muff  be  taken  off  or  raked  to  one  fide, 
otherwife  the  remainder  excluded  from  the  air  will  not  undergo  the  change 
intended.  If  any  coal,  or  other  inflammable  matter  which  does  not  con- 
tain a mineral  acid,  be  fuffered  to  fall  into  the  vefl'el,  the  effeft  expelled 
from  this  operation  will  not  be  pro4uced,  and  part  of  what  is  already  cal- 
cix\cd.\\i\\h<i.  revived  or  reduced ; that  is,  it  will  return  into  its  metallic 
form  again.' 

Thofe  metals  which  require  a ftrong  fire  for  fufion,  calcine  with  a much 
lefs  heat  than  is  fulficient  to  make  them  flow.  Hence  the  burning  or  fco- 
rification  of  fuch  iron  or  copper  veffels  as  are  long  expofed  to  a confiderable 
fire  without  defence  from  the  air.  Gold  and  filver  are  not  calcinable  by 
any  degree  of  fire. 

In  calcination,  the  metals  vlfibly  emit  fumes  ; neverthelefs  the  weight 
of  the  calx  proves  greater  than  that  of  the  metal  employed.  The  anti- 
monlal  regulus  gains  about  one  eleventh  part  of  its  weight ; zinc,  fome- 
times  one-tenth ; tin,  above  one-fixth  ; and  lead  In  Its  converfion  into 
minium,  often  one-fourth. 

The  calcination  of  metallic  bodies,  gold,  filver,  and  mercury  excepted. 
Is  greatly  promoted  by  nitre.  This  fait  expofed  to  the  fire  In  conjuinfllon 
with  any  inflammabk  fubftances,  extricates  their  Inflammable  matter,  and 
burfts  with  it  into  flame,  accompanied  with  a biffing  noife.  This  procefs 
is  ufually  termed  deflagration  or  detonation. 

All  the  metallic  calces  and  fcoriie  are  revived  into  their  metallic  ftate 
by  fufion  with  any  vegetable  or  animal  Inflammable  matter.  They  arc 
all  more  difficult  of  fufion  than  the  refpeflive  metals  themfelves  ; and 
fcarcely  any  of  them,  thofe  of  lead  and  bifmuth  excepted,  can  be  made  to 
melt  at  all,  without  fome  addition.  In  the  llrongeft  fire  that  can  be  produced 
in  the  common  furnaces.  The  additions  called  fluxes,  employed  for  pro- 
moting the  fufion,  confift  chiefly  of  fixed  alkaline  falts.  A mixture  of  al- 
kaline fait  with  inflammable  matter,  as  powdered  charcoal,  is  called  a re- 
ducing flux,  as  contributing  at  the  fame  time  to  bring  the  calx  into  fufion, 
and  to  revive  It  Into  metal.  Such  a mixture  Is  commonly  prepared  fronx 
one  part  of  nitre  and  two  parts  of  tartar,  by  grinding  them  well  together, 
fetting  the  powders  on  fire  with  a bit  of  coal  or  a red-hot  iron,  then  co- 
vering the  veffel,  and  fuffering  them  to  deflagrate  or  burn  till  they  are 
changed  into  a black  alkaline  coaly  mafs.  This  is  the  comniou  reducing 
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flux  of  the  chemifts,  and  is  called  from  its  colour  the  Hack  flux.  Metallic 
calces  or  fcoriae,  mingled  with  twice  their  weight  of  this  compound,  and 
expofed  to  a proper  lire  in  a clofe  covered  crucible,  melt  and  refume  their 
metallic  form  ; but  though  they  received  an  incfeafe  of  weight  in  the  cal- 
cination, the  revived  metaHs  always  found  to  weigh  confiderably  lefs  than 
the  quantity  from  which  the  calx  was  made. 
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part  II. 


MATERIA  MEDIC  A. 


UNDER  the  Materia  Medica,  put  in  contradiftinAi^  to  preparation? 

a*d  compofitions,  are  comprehended  not  only  ihofe  fimple  fubflance? 
employed  as  medicines  which  are  furniflied  by  nature,  but  likewife  many  of 
thofe  articles  w-hich  are  the  produdl;  of  art.  To  this  head  have  been  refer- 
red moft  of  thofe  articles  which  the  apothecaiy  cannot  with  advantage  pre- 
pare for  himfelf,  hut  which  it  will  b-e  more  for  his  intereft  to  purchafe  from 
thofe  w’ho  prepare  them  as  articles  of  commerce. 

Much  pains  have  been  beftowed  by  the  writers  on  the  materia  medica,  in 
attempting  to  form  ufeful  anangements  of  thefe  articles.  Some  have  ar- 
ranged them  according  to  their  natural  affinities  ; others  according  to  their 
aftlve  conftituent  parts;  and  a third  fet,  according  to  their  real  or  fuppbfed 
virtues:  and  it  muft  be  allowed,  that  fome  of  thefe  arrangements  are  not 
without  confiderable  ufe,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  particular  articles;  but  no  arrangement  has  yet  been  propofed  which  is 
not  liable  to  numerous  objedlions.  Accordingly,  in  the  Pharmacopoeias 
publifhed  by  the  Colleges  of  Phyficlans  both  of  London  and  Edinburgh, 
the  articles  of  the. materia  medica  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order;  and 
the  fame  plan  is  now  alfo  adopted  in  almoft  every  Pharmacopoeia  of  much  elli- 
mation  lately  publifhed  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  plan,  therefore, 
we  (hall  here  follow';  fubjolnlng  to  the  name  of  each  article  which  we  think 
ought  to  enter  fuch  a lilt,  a (hort  view  of  its  natural,  medical,  and  pharma- 
ceutical hKtory.  But  to  conjoin  with  this  the  advantages  of  other  methods 
to  the  hlftory  of  the  materia  medica  given  in  alphabetical  order,  w’e  (hall 
add  fome  of  thofe  arrangements  which  feeni  to  us  to  be  the  moft  ufeful, 
particularly  thofe  of  Dr  Murray  of  Goettingen,  and  of  Drs  Cullen  and 
Duncan  of  Edinburgh. 
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ABELMOSCHUS  [5ra«.]  5<r- 
vihia. 

Hibtfais  aheliHofchus  LhinaL 

Mil  Ik  feed. 

Tliefe  feeds  are  the  produft  of  a 
plant  indigenous  in  Egypt,  and  in 
many  parts  both  of  the  Eafl  and 
Weft  Indies.  They  are  of  a fmall 
fize  and  reniforin  lliape ; they  are 
very  remarkable  from  poffefling  a pe- 
culiar and  very  fragrant  odour  ; the 
fmell  w'hich  they  give  out  may  be 
compared  to  that  of  mullc  and  am- 
ber conjoined:  thofe  brought  from 
the  illand  of  Martinico  are  gene- 
rally elleemed  the  moll  odorous,  but 
we  have  feen  fome  the  product  of 
' hot-houfes  in  Britain,  which,  in  point 
of  flavour,  feeraed  not  inferior  to  any 
Imported  from  abi'oad. 

Thefe  feeds,  although  Introduced 
Into  fome  of  the  foreign  pharmaco- 
poeias, have  hitherto  been  ufed  prin- 
cipally, If  not  only,  as  a perfume ; 
and  as  their  medical  powers  ftlll 
remain  to  be  afeertained,  it  Is  per- 
haps with  propriety  that  hitherto  no 
place  has  been  given  them  in  the  lift, 
either  of  the  London  or  Edinburgh 
Colleges.  But  their  peculiar  fla- 
vour, as  well  as  other  fenfible  quali- 
ties, point  them  out  as  a fubjeft  well 
deferring  a particular  Inveftigatlon. 

Abies  SUnmnlatestCom. 

Pinus  abies  Iff  pi?jus  pice  a Lin. 

The  common  and  the  Scotch  fir. 

Thefe  ^re  large  evergreen  trees, 
frequent  In  northern  climates  1 ho’ 
they  have  now  no  place  either  In  the 
London  or  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeias, yet  they  ftand  in  fevei*al  of 
the  foreign  ones,  and  are  employed 
for  different  purpofes  in  medicine. 
They  are  Indigenous  In  fome  parts  of 
Britain,  -but  are  chiefly  to  be  met 
with  as  planted  in  the  fields,  where 
they  grow  with  great  luxuriance. 
Vrom  thefe  trees,  in  different  parts 
of  Germany,  the  Strafburgh  turpen- 
tine is  extradlcd.  The  branches  and 
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the  fruit,  or  cones,  gathered  about  the 
end  of  autumn,  abound  with  a refi- 
nous  matter,  and  yield,  on  dlftilla- 
tion,  their  effentlal  oil,  and  a liquor 
Impregnated  with  a peculiar  acid,  j 
It  has  accordingly  by  fome  been  . 
ftyled  acidtm  abietis  ; and  when  add- 
ed to  water,  is  thought  to  com- 
municate to  It  both  the  tafte  and 
other  properties  of  tar-water.  The 
acidum  abletls  was  frequently  pre- 
fcrlbed  by  the  late  Dr  Hope  In  the 
Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh ; and 
lie  thought  that  he  found  good  ef- 
fefts  from  it  in  fame  inftances  of 
obftinate coughs,  particularly  In  thofe 
cafes  of  chronic  catarrh,  which  are 
often  benefited  by  diuretics.  The 
w'ood  aqd  tops  of  the  fir-tree  are 
fometimes  employed  under  the  form 
of  decodlion  or  infufion,  with  the 
view  of  promoting  urine  and  fvveat; 
and  thefe  form ulm  have  been  thought 
ferviceable  in  healing  internal  ulce-  . 
rations,  particularly  thofe  of  the  uri- 
nary paffages. 

Infufions  of  the  fpmee-fir  are  . 
much  employed  In  Canada,  with  a 
view  both  to  the  prevention  and  cure 
of  genuine  fcorbutus.  And  we  are 
told,  that  with  thefe  intentions  they 
were  found  beneficial  In  the  Britilh 
army  at  Bofton,  when  thfe  feurvy 
prevailed  among  them  In  an  alarm- 
ing degree. 

ABROTONUM  \_Lo?td.~\  Folium. 
ABROTANUM  \_Fd.~\  Herba. 

Jrtemifia  abrotemum  Lin. 

Southernwood. 

This  Is  a Ihrubby  plant,  clothed 
with  veiy  finely-divided  leaves  of  a 
light-green  colour.  The  flowers, 
which  are  \try  fmall  and  yellowifli, 
hang  downwards,  feveral  together, 
from  the  middle  of  the  branches  to 
the  top.  It  is  not  like  fome  other 
fpecies  of  the  artemifia  indigenous  In 
Britain;  butalthougha  nalivcofwarm 
climates,  itreadilybearsthe  viciffitudes 
of  ours,  and  is  eafily  cultivated  In 

gardens; 
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gardens;  from  thence  alone  it  is  ob- 
tained when  employed  for  medical 
purpolcs  ; the  leaves  fall  oft  every 
winter,  bu'^  the  roots  ^nd  Ihilks  con- 
tinue for  many  years* 

Southernwood  has  a ftrong  fmell, 
which,  to  moft  people,  is  not  difa- 
greeable  ; it  has  a pungent,  bitter, 
and  fomewhat  naufeous  tafte.  Thele 
qualities  arc  very  completely  extradt- 
ed  by  reAified  fpirit,  and  the  tinc- 
ture thus  formed  is  of  a beautiful 
green  colour.  'I'hey  are  lets  per- 
fedtly  extradled  by  watery  liquors, 
the  infufion  being  of  a light  brown 
colour. 

Southernwood,  as  well  as  fome 
other  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus,  par- 
ticularly the  abfinthium  and  fanto- 
nicum,  has  been  recommended  as  an 
anthelmintic  ; and  it  has  alfo  been 
fometimes  ufed  as  aftimulant,  deter- 
gent, and  fudorific.  It  has  likewlfe 
been  employed  externally  in  difeu- 
tient  and  antifeptic  fomentations  It 
has  alfo  been  ufed  under  the  form  of 
lotion  and  ointment  for  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  for  preventing  the 
hair  from  falling  off".  But  although 
it  ftill  retains  a place  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias both  of  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, it  does  not  enter  any  fixed 
formula  in  either  of  thefe  works,  and 
is  at  prefent  very  little  employed  in 
praftice. 

ABSINTHIUM  MARITI- 
MUM  \_Lend.~\  C acumen. 

Artemijia  maritima  Lin. 

Sea-wormwood  ; the  tops. 

The  leaves  of  fea- wormwood  are 
much  fmaller  than  thofe  of  the  com- 
mon, and  hoary  on  the  upper  fide 
as  well  as  the  lower  ; the  (talks  alfo 
are  hoary  all  over.  It  grows  wild 
about  fait  marflies,  and  in  fcveral 
parts  about  the  fca-coafts. — In  tafte 
and  fmell  it  is  we^er  and  lefs  un- 
pleafant  than  the  common  .worm- 
wood. Tjie  tops  of  fca-wormwood 
formerly  entered  fome  of  the  com- 


pound diftilled  waters  ; but  they  arc 
now  rejedted  from  thefe,  and  arc 
very  little  employed  in  pradtice. 

.ABSINTHIUM  VULGARE 
\_Lotui.  Ed.^  Folia. 

Su7nmifates  Jioretitej. 

Artemifia  abjinthiuin  Lin. 

Common  wormwood  ; the  leaves 
and  flowering  tops. 

The  leaves  of  this  fort  of  worm- 
wood are  divided  into  roundifh  feg- 
ments,  of  a dull  gi-een  colour  above, 
and  whitifli  underneath.  It  grows 
wild  in  feveral  parts  of  Britain ; 
about  London,  large  quantities  arc 
cultivated  for  medicinal  ufe : it 
flowers  in  June  and  July  ; and  after 
having  ripened  its  feeds,  dies  down 
to  the  ground,  excepting  a tuft  of 
the  lower  leaves,  which  generally  a-^ 
bides  the  winter. 

Wormwood  is  a ftrong  bitter; 
and  was  formerly  much  ufed  as  fuch^ 
againft  w'eaknefs  of  the  flomach; 
and  the  like,  in  medicated  wines 
and  ales  ; but  its  ufe  with  thefe  in- 
tentions is  exceptionable,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill  relilh  and  oflenfive 
fmell  with  which  it  is  accompanied; 
Thefe  it  may  be  in  part  freed  from, 
by  keeping,  and  totally  by  long  coc- 
tion,  the  bitter  remaining  entire. 
An  extradl  made  by  boiling  the 
leaves  in  a large  quantity  of  water; 
and  evaporating  the  liquor  with  a 
ftrong  fire,  proves  a bitter  fufficient- 
ly  grateful,  without  any  dlfguftfuB 
flavour.  This  extradl,  wluch  had 
formerly  a place  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  though  rejedled  from 
thence,  is  ftill  retained  in  fome  of 
the  bed  foreign  ones;  but  it  is  pro- 
bably lefs  active  than  the  ftrong 
tindture  now  dkefled  by  the  Edin.*' 
burgh  college. 

ACACfA  VERA  [5r«K.] 

Mhnofa  nilotica  Lin. 

Acacia  is  the  infpiflated  juice  of 
the  unripe  fruit  of  a large  tree,  the" 
H a feme! 
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fame  whicFi  produces  the  gum  ara- 
ble. 

• Tills  juice  is  brought  to  (us  from 
Egypt,  in  roundifh  maffes,  wrapt 
up  in  thin  bladders.  It  is  out- 
wardly of  a deep  brown  colour,  in- 
clining to  black  ; inwardly  of  a red- 
difh  or  vellowifli  brown  ; of  a firm 
confidence,  but  not  very  dry.  It 
foon  foftens  in  the  mouth,  and  dil- 
covers  a rough,  not  difagreeable 
tade,- which  is  followed  by  a fweet- 
idi  relidi.  This  infpifiated  juice  en- 
tirely diflblves  in  watery  liquors  ; 
but  is  fcarce  fenfibly,  afted  on  by 
reftified  fpirit. 

Acacia  is  a mild  adringent  me- 
dicine. The  Egyptians  give  it  in 
/pitting  of  blood,  to  the  quantity 
of  a dram,  difiblved  in  any  conve- 
nient liquor ; and  repeat  this  dofe 
occafionally : they  likewife  employ 
it  in  collyria  for  drengthening  the 
eyes,  and  in  gargarifms  fot-  quin- 
fey  s.  Among  us  it  is  little  ufed, 
and  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  (hops. 
What  is  ufually  fold  for  the  Egyp- 
tian acacia,  is  the  infpiffated  juice  of 
unripe  floes : this  is  harder,  heavier, 
of  a darker  colour,  and  fomewhat 
(harper  tade,  than  the  true  fort.  In 
feveral  pharmacopoeias,  as  in  the 
Succica  and  Genevenfis,  this  article 
has  ,a  place  under  the  title  of  Acacia 
Nodras.  ' «'  , 

ACE'TOSAlLond.Ed.'^Foltum. 

Ru7?icx  Acetofa  Lin. 

Son-el ; the  leaf. 

Sorrel  grows  wild  in  fields  and 
meadows  throughout  England.  I he 
leaves  have  a redringent  acid  tade, 
without  any  fmell  or  particular  ffa- 
Tour : their  medical  effedls  are,  to 
cool,  quench  third,  and  promote 
the  urinary  difeharge  : a decoftion 
of  them  in  whey  affords  an  ufeful 
and  agreeable  drink  in  febrile  or  in- 
flammatory diforders  : and  is  re- 

commended uy  Boerhaave  to  be  ufed 
in  the  fpring  as  one  of  the  moll  ef- 
ficacious ap9ricnts  and  detergents. 
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Some  kinds  of  fcurvics  have  yielded  '.1 
to  the  continued  ufe  of  this  medi-  j 
cine  : the  Creenlande-rs,  who  are  | 
very  fubjeft  to  this  didemper,  are  ' 
faid  to  employ,  with  good  fuccefs,  j 
a mixture  of  the  juices  of  forrel  and  | 
of  feurvygrafs. 

The  roots  of  forrel  have  a bltter- 
ifir  aiidere  tade,  without  any  acidi- 
ty : they  are  faid  to  be  deobdruent  . 
and  diuretic.  They  had  formerly  a 
place  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia, but  are  now'  rejefted  from  it. 
They  are  dill,  how'ever,  retained  in 
the  pharmacopoeia  Suecica,  and  fome  ' 
other  of  the  bed  foreign  ones ; but  ' ^ 
they  have  little  other  effeft  than  that 
of  giving  a reddifh  colour  to  the 
articles  with  which  they  are  com-  • • 
billed.  I 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  were  for-  , 
merly  ufed  in  diarrhoeas  and  dyfen- 
terles  ; but  have  long  been  drangers 
•to  the  (hops,  and  are  now  judly  ex-  . 
punged  both  from  the  London  and  ; 
Edlnbui-gh  pharmacopoeias,  and  in-  . 
deed  from  mod  of  the. foreign  ones. 
They  have  no  remarkable  fmell,  and 
fcarcely  any  tade. 

ACETUM  VINI  [LL] 

Vinegar : an  acid  produced  from 
fermented  vinous  liquors  by  a fecond 
fermentation. 

Wine  vinegar  is  confiderably  pu- 
rer than  that  prepared  from  malt  li- 
quors ; the  latter,  however  acid  and  , 
fine,  contains  a large  portion  of  a 
vifeous  mucilaginous  fubdance  ; as 
Is  evident  from  the  ropinefs.and  (li- 
mlnefs  wdileh  this  kind  of  vinegar  Is 
v^i-y  much  fubjeft  to  ; the  'dronger 
,and  more  fpirltuous  the  wine,  the 
better  and  dronger  vinegar  it  yields. 
The  French  vinegars  are  faid  by 
Geoffrey  to  fatui-ate  above  one 
thirty-fifth  of  their  weight  of  fixed 
alkaline  fait,  and  fome  of  them  no 
lefs  than  one-twelfth  ; the  bed,  of 
the  German  vinegars  little  mo-re  than 
one-fortieth. 

Vinegar  is  a medicine  of  excel- 
lent 
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lent  ufe  in  all  kinds  of  inflammatory 
and  putrid  difordcrs,  either  internal 
or  external ; in  ardent,  bilious  fe- 
vers, pdlilential  and  other  malig- 
nant diftempers,  it  is  recommended 
by  Boerhaave  as  one  of  the  moft 
certain  fudorifics.  Wcaknefs,  faint- 
ing, vomiting,  hiccup,  hyfterical  and 
hypochondriacal  complaints,  have 
heen  frequently  relieved  by  vinegar 
applied  to  the  mouth  and  nofe,  or 
received  into  the  llomach.  It  has 
been  ufed  internally  in  rabies  canina. 
It  is  often  uCefully  employed  as  a 
powerful  menftruura  for  extradting 
the  virtues  of  other  articles, 

ACIDUM  VITRIOLICUM. 
\_Lond.  Ed.'\ 

Vitriolic  acid. 

This  is  inferted  in  the  Materia 
Mcdica  on  account  of  its  being  ge- 
nerally made,  not  by  the  apothe- 
•cary,  but  by  the  trading  chemift, 
and  moft  commonly  from  fulphur. 
'The  operation  is  faid  to  be  perform- 
ed in  leaden  vcftels,  fometimes  20 
feet  high  and  i o broad ; with  an 
eighth-part  of  nitre  to  fupply  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  external  air,  and  fomc 
water  to  condenfe  the  fteams.  It  Is 
concentrated  and  confiderably  pu- 
rified by  evaporation.  It  is  then 
colourlefs,  without  ftnell,  extremely 
corrofive,  very  fixed,  the  moft  pon- 
derous of  all  unmetallic  fluids.  Its 
fpeclfic  gravity  In  Its  true  ‘ftate,  ac- 
cording to  the  London  College, 
firould  be  to  that  of  diftilled  water 
as  f. 850  to'  1. 000.  It  is  powerful- 
ly attraftive  of  water  from  the  air, 
and  In  uniting  with  water,  produces 
a great  degree  of  heat.  It  poflefies 
the  general  properties  of  acids  in  an 
eminent  degree. 

On  account  of  its  fluidity.  It  is 
not  ufed  as  a corrofive.  Blended 
with  unAuous  matter  In  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  eight.  It  is  applied  In 
Itch  and.  other  chronic  eruptions, 
^d  likewife  as  a rubefacient  in  lo- 

•Ji;  ' 
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cal  palfy  afnd  rheumatifrti.  Diluted 
witli  water,  it  ftiows  confiderable  ac- 
tion on  the  human  calculus  out  of 
the  body ; and  therefore  has  been 
propofed  Internally  In  that  difeafe, 
particularly  where  furgical  operation 
is  improper.  As  checking  fermenta- 
tion, as  well  as  being  affringent  and 
tonic,  It  is  much  ufed  in  morbid  aci- 
dity, relaxation,  and  weaknefs  of 
the  ftomach.  Its  effefts  are  propa- 
gated over  the  fyftem  ; and  hence  its 
eftabliflied  ufe  in  pafllve  hiemor- ' 
rhagles,  gleets,  and  fevers  of  the  ty- 
phous kind.  It  Is  alfo  ufed  inter- 
nally in  itch  and  other  chronical 
eruptions  ; and  when  given  to  nurfej 
having  the  itch,  it  is  faid  to  cure 
both  themfelves  and  their  children. 
As  combined  with  ardent  fpirit, 
with  different  metallic  fubftances, 
&c.  it  enters  feveral  articles  after- 
w'ards  to  be  mentioned. 

ACONITUM  [Ic^/d.]  Hcrhai 

Folil 

jdcoriituyn  napsllus  Lin. 

Large  blue  Wolfsbane,  or  Monkf- 
^ hood  ; the  herb  and  leaves. 

This  Is  a perennial  plant,  growing 
naturally  in  various  mountainous 
parts  of  Europe.  The  juice  has  a’ 
difagreeable  fmell  and  an  acrid  talle, 
becoming  lefs  acrid  -on  Infpiffatlon. 
It  has  long  been  confidered  as  one 
of  the  moft  aftive  of  the  vegetable 
poifons,  and  when  taken  to  any  con- 
fiderable extent,  it  occafions  fick- 
nefs  at  ftomach,  vomiting,  purging, 
vertigo,  delirium,  fainting,  cold 
fweats,  convulfions,  and  even  death'. 
Dr  btoerk  of  Vienna  was  probably 
the  firft  who  employed  It  for  medi- 
cal purpofes  ; and  he  recommended 
It  to  the  attention  of  other  prafti- 
tloners,  in  a treatife  puhlKlied  in. 
1762.  He  reprefents  It  as  a very 
effeclual  remedy  in  glandular  fwel- 
llngs,  venereal  nodes,  ahchylofis, 
fpina  ventofa,  itch,  amaurofis,  gouty 
and  rheumatic  pains,  Int£rtnittent 
I I ^ fevers^ 
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fevers,  and  convulfive  diforders. 
Stocrk’s  formula  w'as  two  grains  of 
the  infpifTated  juice  rubbed  down 
with  two  drams  of  fugar.  He  be- 
gan with  tei^  grains  of  this  powder 
night  and  morning,  and  increafed  it 
gradually  to  fix  grains  of  the  infpif- 
fated  juice  twice  a day.  Others  have 
tiled  a tindlure  ifiade  of  one  pait  of 
the  dry  leaf,  and  fix  parts  of  fpirit 
of  wine,  in  the  dofe  of  forty  drops. 
But  although  the  aconitum  has  now 
a place  in  the  Pharmacopoeias  both 
of  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Col- 
leges, and  likewife  in  moll  of  the 
other  modern  Pharmacopoeias,  yet 
it  has  by  no  means  anfwered  thofe 
cxpedlations  which  might  have  been 
formed  from  Dr  Stoerk’s  account. 
It  is,  however,  unqneitionably  a very 
aftive,  and  in  foine  cafes  an  ufeful 
article, 

ACORUS,  vide  Galamu.s  aro- 

MATICUS. 

JERUGO  [£i/.]  Verdegrls, 

This  is  a preparation  of  copper, 
made  chiefly  at  Montpelier  in 
Trance,  by  ftratifying  copperplates 
with  grape  llalks  that  have  been 
impregnated  with  a fermented  ve- 
getable^acid : in  a few  days,  the 
plates  are  found  covered  with  a pale 
green  d6wny  matter,  which  is  fera- 
ped  off  from  the  copper,  and  the 
procefs'again  repeated,  The  appel- 
lation therefore  of  Cuprum  Aceta^ 
turn  bellowed  upon  it  by  fome,  gives 
a proper  idea  of  its  conllituerit  parts. 

Verdegrls,  as  it  comes  to  us,  is 
generall}'’  mingled  with  llalks  of  the 
grape;  they  pray  be  feparated,  in 
pulverization,  by  difepntinuing  the 
operation  as  foon  as  what  remains 
feems  to  be  alqipll  entirely  compofed 
pf  ihenr- 

Verdegrls  is  rarely  or  never  ufed 
internally.’  Some  writers  highly 
extol  it  as  an  emetic,  and  fay,  that 

grain  or  two  being  taken  atfls  as 


foon  as  received  into  the  ftomach ; 
but  its  ufe  has  been  too  often  fol- 
lowed by  dangerous  confequence* 
to.  allow  of.  its  employment.  Ver- 
degris  applied  exteinaily,  proves  a 
gentle  detergent  and  efcliarotic,  and 
ferves  to  take  down  fungous  flefii 
ariling  in  wounds  With  thefe  in- 
tentions it  is  an  ingredient  in  differ- 
ent ollicinal  compofitions,  particu- 
larly in  the  aqua,  fapphai'.  et  ung, 
ex  asrug. 

ADEPS  SUILLA 
Axungia  porcina 

Hogs- lard. 

In  hogs-lard  we  have  a very 
pure  animal-fat,  almoll  entirely  free 
from  any  peculiar  impregnation,  and 
of  a foil  continence.  Hence  it  is  a 
very  ufeful  emolient  for  relaxing 
thofe  parts  to  which  it  is  applied  ; 
and  it  is  alfo  a very  convenient  ar- 
ticle for  giving  the  proper  confill- 
ence  to  ointments,  plallers,  and  lini- 
ments. Indeed  this  and  the  fevum 
ovillum  or  mutton-fuet,  are  the  only 
fats  now  retained  by  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Colleges,  although 
formerly  more  than  twenty  different 
fats  entered  fome  lills  of  the  materia 
medica.  Each  particular  fat  was 
then  fuppofed  to  poffefs  peculiar 
properties ; but  for  this  there  Is 
probably  no  foundation  : even  thefe 
retained  are  now  lefs  employed  than 
before,  as  it  has  been  irnagined  that 
a -proper  conliftence  of  any  kind 
may  be  more  certainly  obtained  by 
determined  proportions  of  \vzx.  and 
oil ; but  as  thefe  articles  are  more 
expen  five,  hogs-lard  and  mutton- 
fuet  are  often  fubflltuted  for  them 
by  the  apothecaries. 

•AGARICUS  lRo/s.2 

Boletus  pint  lands  Ltn. 

Agaric  ; a fungus  growing  on  eld  | 
larch  trees. 

This  fungus  Is  an  irregular  fpon- 
gy'  fubltance,  extremely  light,  and 
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of  an  uniform  fnow}'  whitenefs,  (ex- 
cept the  cortical  part,  which  is  ufu- 
ally  taken  off  before  the  agaric  is 
brought  into  the  fhops).  It  cuts 
freely  with  a knife,  without  difeo- 
vering  any  hardnefs  or  gnttinefs,  and 
readily  crumbles  betwixt  the  fingers 
into  a powder.  It  has  no  remark- 
able fmell;  its  talle  is  at  firft  fweet- 
ifh ; but  on  chewing  for  a fhort 
time,  it  proves  acrid,  bitter,  and 
naufeous. 

Agaric  was  formerly  in  great 
efteem  as  a cathartic,  but  the  prefent 
praftice  has  almoll  entirely  rejetted 
its  ufe.  It  is  now  rejected  both  by 
fhe  London  and  Edinburgh  Col- 
leges, but  it  ftill  retains  a place  in 
mod  of  the  new  foreign  Pharmaco- 
poeias. It  operates  exceeding  flow- 
ly,  infomuch  that  fome  have  denied 
it  to  have  any  purgative  virtue  at 
all.  Given  in  fubftance,  it  almoft 
always  occafions  a naufea,  not  un- 
frequently  vomiting,  and  fometimes 
exceflive  tormina  of  the  bowels ; 
thefe  effects  are  attributed  to  its 
light  farinaceous  matter  adhering  to 
the  coats  of  the  inteftines,  and  pro- 
ducing a conftant-  Irritation.  The 
belt  preparation  of  agaric  feems  to 
be  an  extract  made  with  water,  in 
which  fi.xt  alkaline  fait  has  been  dif- 
folved;  or  with  vinegar  or  wine:  the 
firft  is  faid  by  Boulduc,  and  the  two 
latter  by  Neumann,  to  prove  an  ef- 
feftual  and  fafe  purgative.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  this  is  at  beft  a precarious  me- 
dicine, of  which  we  ftand  in  no 
manner  of  need. 

AGARICUS  CHIRURCO- 
RUM;  lEd.-\ 

Boletus  igniariiis  Lin. 

Female  agaric,  or  agaric  of  the 
oak,  called,  from  its  being  very  ea- 
Cly  inflammable.  Touchwood,  or 
Spunk. 

This  fungus  is  frequently  met 
with,  on  difl'ereut  kinds  of  trees,  in 
England  ; end  js  faid  to  have  been 


fometimes  brought  Into  the  fhops 
mixt  with  the  true  agaric  of  the 
larch  : from  this  it  is  eafily  diftin- 
guifhable  by  its  greater  weight,  duflcy 
colour,  and  mucilaginous  talle  void 
of  bitternefs.  The  mcdnllaiy  part 
of  this  fungus,  beaten  foft,  and  ap- 
plied externally,  has  been  much 
celebrated  as  a Ilyptic  ; and  faid  to 
rellrain  not  only  venal  but  arterial 
hnsthorrhagies,  without  the  ufe  of 
ligatures.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, to  have  any  real  ftyptic  power, 
or  to  adt  any  otherwife  than  dry 
lint,  fponge,  or  other  foft  fungous 
applications. 

AGNUS  CASTUS  IBrun.']  Se* 
■men. 

Hi  ex  agnus  cajlus  Lin. 

The  challe  tree  ; its  feeds. 

This  is  a fmall  tree,  or  rather 
flrrub,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in 
Italy,  &c.  and  raifed  with  us  in  gar- 
dens. Its  fruit,  which  is  about  the 
fize  of  a pepper-corn,  contains  four, 
longifh  feeds,  which  are  faid  to  be 
of  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  an  acrid 
bitterlflr  tafte,  but  which  are  found 
on  examination  to  be  almoft  inodo- 
rous and  iniipid.  Thele  feeds  have 
been  celebrated  as  antiphrodiliacs, 
and  w-ere  fonuerly  much  ufed  by  the 
monks  for  allaying  the  venereal  ap- 
petite ; but  experience  does  not 
warrant  their  having  any  fuch  vir- 
tues. 

AGRIMONIA  lRofs.-\  Herha. 

ylgrhnonia  eupatoria  LAn. 

Agrimony  ; the  plant. 

d'his  is  a common  plant  in  hedges 
and  tlie  borders  of  fields.  The  leaves 
have  an  herbaceous,  fomewhat  acrid, 
roughilh  talle,  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour.  Agrimony  was 
fuppofed  to  be  aperient,  detergent, 
and  to  ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the 
vifeera  : hence  it  has  been  recom- 
mended in  fcorbutic  diforders,  in  de- 
bility and  laxity  of  the  inteftines,  &c, 
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Diverted  in  whey,  it  affords  a diet- 
drink,  not  ungrateful  to  the  palate 
or  ftomach,  which  is  ufed  by  fome 
in  the  fpring.  But  it  is  very  little 
employed  by  regular  praftitioners, 
it  hardly  enters  the  fhops  of  the  a- 
pothccaries,  and  has  no  place  in  the 
lift  either  of  the  London  or  Edin- 
burgh Colleges. 

ALCHEMILLA  IBrun."]  Folia. 

jilchemilla  vulgaris  Lin. 

Ladies  mantle;  the  leaves. 

This  grov/3  wild  in  many  parts  of 
England,  but  is  I'arely  met  with  a- 
bout  London  : the  leaves  feem  as  if 
plaited  or  folded  together,  fo  as  to 
have  given  occafion  to  the  Englifh 
name  of  tlie  plant.  The  leaves  of 
alchemilla  difeover  to  the  tafte  a mo- 
derate aftringency,  and  were  former- 
ly much  efteemed  in  fome  female 
w'eakneffes  and  in  fluxes  of  the  belly. 
They  are  now  rarely  made  ufe  of ; 
though  both  the  leaves  and  roots 
might  doubtlefs  be  oT  fervicc  in  cafes 
where  mild  aftringertts  ar.e  required. 

t 

ALKEKENGI  \_Brun.-]Bacca:. 

Phyfalis  alkekengi  Lin^  , . . 

Winter  cherry;  the  berries. 

This  is  a low',  branched  Ihnib, 
bearing  leaves  like  thofe  of  night- 
fliade  ; with  white  . flowers,  which 
ftand  Angle  at  the  joints.  The 
flower-cup' changes  into  a membra- 
nous cover,  which  at  length  burfts 
and  difeovers  a fruit  of  a Ane  red 
coloui',  about  the  fize  of.  a common 
cherry.  The  fruit  ripens  in  Ofto- 
ber,  and  continues  frequently  to  the 
middle  of  December.  This  plant 
1 grows  wild  in  fome  parts  of  France, 
Germany,  &c.  the  beauty  and  latc- 
nefs  of  its  fruit  have  gained  it  a place 
in  our  gardens. 

Winter  cherries  have  in  general 
been  reprefented  by  moft  writers  to 
be  extremely  bitter;  but,  as  Haller 
juftly  obferves,  the  chcl-ry  itfelf^  if 
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carefully  freed  from  the  cover  (which 
is  very  bitter  and  pungent),  haa 
merely  a fubacid  tafte.  They  were 
formerly  highly  recommended  as  de- 
tergent, aperient,  diuretic,  and  for 
expelling  gravel ; four,  Ave,  or  more 
of  the  cherries  are  dlrefted  for  a 
dofe,  or  an  ounce  of  the  expreflied 
juice.  Mr  Ray  tells  us  of  a gouty 
perfon  who  was  cured  and  kept  free 
from  returns  of  his  diforder,  by  ta- 
king eight  of  thefe  cherries  at  each 
change  of  the  moon ; thefe  occaAon- 
ed  a copious  difeharge  of  extremely 
fetid  urine. 

They  have  not,  however,  fupport- 
ed  this  charafter  with  others ; info- 
much  that  they  have  now  no  place 
either  in  the  London  or  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeias,  and  are  very  little 
employed  by  any  Britilh  pradh'tioner. 

ALLIARIA  [Brun.J  Herha. 

Eryftmum  alliaria  Lin.  ■ 

Saucealone,orjack-by-the-hedgej 
the  plant. 

This  is  common  in  hedges  and 
fhady  wafte-places,  flowering  in  May 
and  June.  The  leaves  have  a bit- 
terifli  acid  tafte ; and,  when  rubbed 
between  the  Angers,  emit  a ftrong 
fmeU,  approaching  to  that  ofgarlick. 
They  have  been  recommended  inter- 
nally as  fudorifles  and  deobftruents, 
fomewhat  of  the  nature  of  garlick, 
but  much  milder ; and  externally  as 
antifeptics  in  gangrenesand cancerous 
ulcers.  Hildanuj  ufed  to  gathei-  the 
herb  for  thefe  laft  pui-pofes  in  the 
fpring,  and  expofe  it  for  a day  to  the 
adlion  of  a dry  air  in  a fliady  place ; 
being  then  committed  to  the  prefs, 
it  yielded  a juice  poflefling  the  fmell 
and  tafte  of  the  alliaria  : this,  he  in- 
forms us,  with  a little  oil  on  the 
furface,  keeps  in  perfeftionfor  years; 
whereas  the  liQrb  in  fubftance  fooii 
lofes  its  virtue  in  keeping.  At  pre- 
fent  they  are  ver}'  little  employed 
either  in  medicine  or  furgery. 

ALLIUM 
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ALLIUM  \_Lor.d.  Ed.~\  radix. 

ytlliuni  futivufn  Lin, 

Garlick;  the  root. 

Thefe  roots  are  of  the  bulbous 
kind,  of  an  irregularly  roundifh 
fhape,  with  fcveral  fibres  at  the 
bottom : each  root  is  compofed  of  a 
number  of  Icffer  bulbs,  called  cloves 
of  garlick,  inclofed  in  one  common 
membranous  coat,  and  eafily  fepara- 
ble  from  each  other.  All  the  parts 
of  this  plant,  but  more  efpecially  the 
roots,  have  a ftrong  offenfive  fmell, 
and  an  acrimonious  almoll  cauftic 
tafte.  The  root  applied  to  the  flcin 
inflames,  and  often  exulcerates  the 
part.  Its  fmell  is  extremely  pene- 
trating and  diffufive  ; when  the  root 
is  applied  to  the  feet,  its  fcent  is  foon 
dlfcoverable  in  the  breath;  and  when 
taken  internally,  its  fmell  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  urine,  or  the  matter 
of  an  iffue,  and  perfpires  through  the 
pores  of  the  flcin. 

This  pungent  root  warms  and 
ftimulates  the  folids,  and  attenuates 
tenacious  juices.  Hence,  in  cold 
leucophlegmatic  habits,  it  proves  a 
powerful  expectorant,  diuretic ; and, 
if  the  patlen  t tje  kept  warm,  fudorific; 
it  has  alfo  been  by  fome  fuppofcd  to 
be  emmenagogue.  In  catarrhous 
diforders  of  the  bread,  flatulent  co- 
lics, hyfterical,  and  other  difeafes 
proceeding  from  laxity  of  the  folids, 
it  has  generally  good  effefts:  it  has 
llkewlfe  been  found  ferviceable  In 
fome  hydropic  cafes.  Sydenham  re- 
lates, that  he  has  known  the  dropfy 
cured  by  the  ufe  of  garlick  alone  ; 
he  recommends  it  chiefly  as  a warrr; 
ftrengthening  medicine  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  difeafe. 

Garlick  is  with  fome  alfo  a favour- 
ite remedy  in  the  cure  of  intermit- 
tents;  and  it  has  been  faid  to  have 
fometlmes  fucceeded  in  obftinate 
quartans,  after  the  Peruvian  bark 
had  failed,  particularly  when  taken 
to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  cloves 
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daily  in  a glafs  of  brandy  or  other 
fpirlts. 

The  liberal  ufe  of  garlick  Is  apt  to 
occafion  headachs,  flatulencies,  third, 
febrile  heats,  inflammatory  dlltem- 
pers,  and  fometimes  dilchargcs  of 
blood  from  the  haemorrboidal  veflels. 
In  hot  bilious  conftitutions,  where 
there  is  already  a degree  of  irritation, 
and  where  there  is  reafon  to  fufpeCl 
an  unfound  date  of  the  vlfcera,  ihls 
dimulating  medicine  is  manifedly 
improper,  and  never  fails  to  aggra- 
vate the  didemper. 

The  mod  commodious  form  for 
taking  garlick,  a medicine  to  mod 
people  not  a little  unpleafant.  Is 
that  of  a bolus  or  pill.  Infufions 
in  fpirit,  wine,  vinegar,  and  water, 
although  containing  the  whole  of  Its 
virtues,  are  fo  acrimonious,  as  to  be 
unfit  for  general  ufe.  A fyrup  and 
oxymel  of  It  were  formerly  kept  in 
the  Ihops ; but  it  does  not  now  enter 
any  officinal  preparation  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias; and  It  is  proper  that 
even  the  pills  fliould  always  be  an 
extemporaneous  prefcription,  as  they 
fuffer  much  from  keeping. 

Garlick  made  into  an  ointment 
with  oils,  &c.  and  applied  exter- 
nally, is  faid  to  refolve  and  Jifeufs 
cold  tumors,  and  has  been  by  fome 
greatly  edeemed  in  cutaneous  dif- 
eafes. It  has  likewife  fometimes 
been  employed  as  a repelllent.  When 
applied  under  the  form  of  a poultice 
to  the  pubis,  it  has  fometimes  pro- 
ved ededlualln  producing  a difeharge 
of  urine,  when. retention  has  arifen 
from  a want  of  due  aftion  of  the 
bladder:  and  fome  have  recommend- 
ed, in  'Certain  cafes  of  deafnefs,  the 
introdudiion  of  a fingle  clove,  wrapt 
in  thin  muflin  or  gauze,  Into  the 
meatus  iiiiditorlus.  Sydenham  af- 
fures  us,  that  among  all  the  fubdan- 
ces  which  occafion  a derivation  or 
revulfion  from  the  head,  none  ope- 
rates more  powerfully  than  garlick 
applied  to  the  foies  of  the  feet : hence 
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he  was  led  to  make  ufe  of  it  in  the 
confluent  fmall  pox ; about  the 
eight  day  after  the  face  began  to 
fwell,  the  root  cut  in  pieces,  and  tied 
in  a linen  cloth,  was  applied  to  the 
Ibles,  and  renewed  once  a-day  till  all 
danger  was  over. 

ALNUS  [/?<»/;.]  Folia. 

Betula  alnus  Lin. 

The  leaves  and  bark  of  the  alder 
tree. 

• hefe  have  a bitter  ftyptic  difa- 
greeable  tafte.  The  bark  is  recom- 
mended by  fome  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers ; and  a decoftiou  of  it,  in  gar- 
garifmsjfor  inflammations  of  the  ton- 
fils;  but  it  is  little  employed  in  mo- 
dern practice, 

ALOE.  \_Lond.  Ed.-l 

jdloe  perfoliata  Lin. 

Aloes. 

Aloe  is  the  infpiflated  juice  of 
certain  plants  of  the  fame  name-  The 
ancients  diftinguiflied  two  forts  of 
aloes:  the  one  was  pure  and  of  a 
yellowifh  colour  inclining  to  a red, 
refembling  the  colour  of  a liver,  and 
thence  named  hepatic ; the  other 
•rvas  foil  of  Impurities,  and  hence  fup- 
pofed  to  be  only  the  drofs  of  the 
better  kind.  At  prefent,  various 
forts  are  met  with  in  the  fliops; 
which  are  diftinguiflied  either  from 
the  places  from  whence  they  are 
brought;  from  the  fpecies  of  the 
plants,  or  from  fome  differences  in 
the  juices  themfelves.  Three  diffe- 
rent kinds  may  be  mentioned,  al- 
though two  of  them  only  have  now 
a place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

(i)  Aloe  SocoTORtKA  \_Lond. 

Socotorine  aloes. 

This  article  is  brought  from  the 
ifland  Socotora  in  the  Indian  occean, 
wrapt  in  fkins;  it  is  obtained  from 
the  Variety  I of  aloe  parfoliata  Lin. 


This  fort  is  the  pureft  of  the  three  S 
It  is  of  a glofly  furface,  clear,  and  In 
fome  degree  pellucid  ; in  the  lump, 
of  a yellowifh  red  colour,  with  a 
purple  call ; when  reduced  to  pow- 
der, of  a bright  golden  colour.  It 
is  hard  and  finable  in  the  winter, 
fomewhat  pliable  in  fummer,  and 
grows  foft  betwixt  the  fingers.  Its 
tafte  is  bitter,  accompanied  with  an 
aromatic  flavour,  but  Infufficlfent  to 
prevent  its  being  difagreeable;  the 
fmell  is  not  very  unpleafant,  and 
fomewhat  refembles  that  of  myrrh. 

(2 ) Aloe  B.irbadensis  \_Lond.'^ 
HEP  M ICA  [_Ed.] 

Barbadoes,  or  hepatic  aloes. 

Hepatic  aloes  is  not  fo  clear  and 
bright  as  the  foregoing  fort : it  is 
alfo  of  a darker  colour,  more  com- 
padl  texture,  and  for  the  moft  part 
drier.  Its  fmell  Is  much  ftronger 
and  more  difagreeable:  the  tafte  in- 
tenfely  bitter  and  naufeoMs,  with  lit- 
tle or  nothing  of  the  fine  aromatic 
flavour  of  the  nocotorine.  The  bell 
hepatic  aloes  comes  from  Barbadoes 
in  large  gourd  Ihells;  an  inferior  fort 
of  It  (which  Is  generally  foft  and 
clammy)  is  brought  over  In  calks. 

(3)  Aloe  caballina. 

Fetid,  caballine,  or  horfe  aloes. 

This  fort  is  eafily  diftinguilhed 
from  both  the  foregoing,  by  its 
ftrong  rank  .fmell ; although,  in  other 
refpefts,  it  agrees  pretty  much  with 
the  hepatic,  and  is  not  unfrequently 
fold  in  its  ftead.  Sometimes  the  ca- 
balline aloes  is  prepared  fo  pure  and 
bright,  as  not  to  be  diftinguilhablc 
by  the  eye  even  from  the  Socotorine ; 
but  Its  offenfive  fmell,  of  which  it 
cannot  be  di veiled,  readily  betrays  it. 
It  has  not  now  a place  In  the  lift  of 
almoft  any  modern  pharmacopoeia, 
an4  is  employed  chie%  by  farriers. 

All  the  forts  of  aloes  dilTolve  in 
pure  fpirit,  proof  fpirit,  and  proof 
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fpirit  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of 
water ; the  impurities  only  being 
left.  They  diflblvc  alfo  by  the  alTill- 
ance  of  heat  in  water  alone;  but  as 
the  licjuor  grows  cold,  the  relinous 
part  fubfides,  the  gummy  remaining 
united  with  the  water.  The  hepatic 
aloes  if  found  to  contain  more  refin 
and  lefs  gum  than  the  Hocotorine, 
and  this  than  the  caballine.  The 
refins  of  all  the  forts,  purified  by  fpi- 
rit of  wine,  have  little  fmeU  : that 
obtained  from  the  Socotorine  has 
fcarce  any  perceptible  tafte  ; that  of 
the  hepatic,  a flight  bitterifli  relifh  ; 
and  the  refin  of  the  caballinc,  a little 
more  of  the  aleotic  flavour.  The 
gummy  extrafts  of  all  the  forts  are 
lefs  difagreeable  than  the  crude  aloes : 
the  extraft  of  oocotorine  aloes  has 
very  little  fmell,  and  is  in  tafte  not 
unpleafant ; that  of  the  hepatic  has 
a fomewhat  ftronger  fmeU,  but  is 
rather  more  agreeable  in  tafte  than 
the  extraft  of  the  Socotorine  : the 
gum  of  the  caballine  retains  a con- 
jiderable  fhare  of  the  peculiar  rank 
fmell  of  this  fort  of  aloes,  but  its 
tafte  is  not  much  more  unpleafant 
than  that  of  the  extraft§  made  from 
the  two  other  forts. 

Aloes  is  a ftimulating  cathartic 
bitter : if  given  in  fo  large  a dofe  as 
to  purge  effeftually,  it  often  occa- 
fions  an  irritation  about  the  anus, 
and'fometimes  a difeharge  of  blood. 
Small  dofes  of  it  frequently  repeat- 
ed, not  only  cleanfe  the  primae  vioe, 
but  likewife  warm  the  habit,  quicken 
the  circulation,  and  promote  the  ute- 
rine and  hemorrhoidal  fluxes.  This 
medicine  is  particularly  ferviceable  in 
habitual  coftivenefs,  to  perfons  of  a 
phlegmatic  temperament  and  feden- 
tary  life,  and  where  the  ftomach  is 
oppreffed  and  weakened : in  dry 

bilious  habits  aloes  prove  injurious, 
immoderately  heating  the  body,  and 
inflaming  the  bowels. 

The  juice  is  likewife,  on  account 
*f  its  bitternefs,  fuppgfed  to  kill 
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worms,  cither  taken  Internally,  or 
applied  in  plafters  to  the  umbilical 
region.  It  is  alfo  celebrated  for  rc- 
ftraining  external  hemoiThagies,  and 
cleanfing  and  healing  wounds  and 
idcers. 

The  ancients  gave  aloes  in  much 
larger  dofes  than  is  cultomary  at 
prefent.  Diofeorides  orders  half  a 
dram  or  a dram  for  gently  loofening 
the  belly  ; and  three  drams  when  in- 
tended to  have  the  full  effedf  of  a 
cathartic.  But  modern  praftice  rare- 
ly exceeds  a fcruple,  and  limits  the 
greateft  dofe  to  two  fcruples.  For 
the  common  purpofes  of  this  medi- 
cine, ten  or  twelve  grains  fuffice  : 
taken  in  thefe  or  lefs  quantities,  it 
adls  as  a pentle  ftimulating  ecco- 
protic,  capable  of  removing,  if  duly 
continued,  veiy  obftlnate  obftruc- 
tions. 

Aloes  are  much  lefs  frequently 
ufed  to  operate  as  a purgative  than 
merely  to  obviate  coftivenefs  ; and 
Indeed  their  purgative  effect  is  not 
increafed  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity that  is  taken.  Perhaps  the  chief 
objeiStion  to  aloes,  in  cafes  of  habitual 
coftivenefs,  is  the  tendency  which  they 
have  to  induce  and  augment  licemor- 
rholdal  affedfions  And  with  thofe, 
liable  to  fuch  complaints,  they  can 
feldom  be  employed.  Their  pur- 
gative effedl  feems  chiefly  to  depend 
on  their  proving  a lllmulus  to  the 
redlum. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  the  pm*- 
gatlve  virtue  of  aloes  refides  entirely 
in  its  refill : but  experience  has 
fliown,  that  the  pure  refin  has  little 
or  no  purgative  quality ; and  that 
the  gummy  part  feparated  from  the 
refinous,  adfs  more  powerfully  than 
the  crude  aloes.  If  the  aloes  indeed 
be  made  to  undergo  long  codllon  in 
the  preparation  of  the  gummy  ex- 
traft,  its  cathartic  power  will  be  con- 
fidcrably  leflened,  not  from  the  fe-. 
paration  of  the  refin,  but  from  an  al- 
teratign  made  in  the  juice  itfelf  by 
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the  heat.  The  llrongefl:  vegetable 
cathartics  become  mild  by  a like 
treatment,  without  any  remarkable 
reparation  of  their  parts. 

Socotorine  aloes,  as  already  ob- 
ferved,  contain  more  gummy  mat- 
ter tlian  the  hepatic  ; and  hence  are 
likewife  found  to  purge  more,  and 
with  greater  irritation.  The  firfl; 
fort,  therefore,  is  moft  proper  where 
a ftimulus  is  required,  as  for  promo- 
ting or  exciting  the  menftrual  flux  ; 
whild  the  latter  is  better  calculated 
to  aft  as  a common  purge.  It  is  fup- 
pofed  that  the  vulnerary  and  balfa- 
n\ic  virtues  of  this  j uice  refide  chiefly 
in  the  refin  ; arid  henoe  that  the  he- 
patic aloes,  which  is  mod  refinous, 
is  moft  fervlceable  in  external  appli- 
cation. 

loes  enter  many  of  the  officinal 
preparations  and  compofitions,  par- 
ticularly different  pills  and  tlnftures. 
And  according  to  the  particular  pur- 
pofes  for  which  thefe  are  intended, 
fometimes  the  Barbadoes,  fometimes 
the  focotorlne  aloes,  are  the  moft  pro- 
per. But  of  thefe  we  fhall  after- 
wards have  occafion  to  fpeak. 

ALTHEA  ILond.  Ed.']  Radix, 
folium. 

jilthta  officinalis  Lin. 

Marlh- mallows.  The  leaf  and 
root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  marfhes, 
and  other  moift  places,  in  feveral 
parts  of  England ; though  frequent- 
ly cultivated  for  medicinal  ufe  in 
gardens.  All  the  parts  of  it  have  a 
flimy  tafte,  and  abound  with  a foft 
mucilaginous  fubftance,  which  is  rea- 
dily extrafted  by  water ; the  muci- 
lage of  the  roots  appears  to  be  the 
ftrongeft;  and  hence  this  patt  is  ge- 
nerally made  ufe  of  in  preference  to 
the  others. 

This  plant  has  the  general  virtues 
cf  an  emollient  medicine ; and  proves 
lerviceable  where  the  natural  mucus 
«f  the  intellines  is  abraded.  It  is 
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chiefly  recommended  in  fharp  dc- 
fluxions  upon  the  lungs,  hoarfenefs, 
dyfenteries,  and  likewife  in  nephri- 
tic and  calculous  complaints;  not, 
as  fome  have  fuppofed,  that  this  me- 
dicine has  any  peculiar  power  of  dif- 
folving  or  expelling  the  calculus  ; 
biit  as,  by  lubricating  and  relaxing 
the  veffels,  it  procures  a more  free 
and  eafy  paflage.  Althasa  root  is 
fometimes  employed  externally  for 
foftening  and  maturating  hard  tu- 
mors : chewed,  it  is  faid  to  give 
eafe  in  difficult  dentition  of  chil- 
dren. 

This  root  gave  name  to  an  officinal 
fyrup  \_Lond.  .E^/.j'decoftion  \^Ed.] 
and  ointment  \_Lend,]  and  was  like- 
wife an  ingredient  in  the  compound 
powder  of  gum  tragacanth  and  the 
■oil  andplafter  of  mucilages  \_Lond.] 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  com- 
municate any  paiticular  virtue  to  the 
two  laft,  its  mucilaginous  matter  not 
being  difibluble  in  oils. 

And  of  all  thefe  formulse  the  fy- 
rup alone  is  nov?-  retained. 

4LUMEN  ILond.  Ed.] 

Alum. 

Alum  is  a fait  artificially  produced 
from  certain  minerals,  by  calcining 
and  expofing  them  to  the  air  ; after 
which  the  alum  is  elixated  by  means 
of  water.  The  largeft  quantities  are 
prepared  in  England,  Germany,  and 
Italy. 

This  fait  is  of  a white  or  pale  red 
colour,  of  an  auftere  ftyptic  tafte,  ac- 
companied with  a naufeous  fweetifli- 
nefs.  It  diflblves  in  about  twelve 
times  its  weight  of  water  ; and  con- 
cretes again,  upon  duly  evaporating 
the  folutlon,  into  femi-tranfparent 
cryftals,  of  an  oftagonal  figure.  Ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire,  it  eafily  melts, 
bubbles  up  in  blifters,  emits  a co- 
pious phlegm,  and  then  turns  into  a 
light  fpongy  white  mafs,  confider- 
ably  more  acrid  than  the  alum  was  at 
firft : this  urged  with  a ftronger  fire, 

yields 
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yields  a fmall  quantity  of  acid  fpirit, 
fimilar  to  that  obtained  by  the  fame 
means  from  vitriol ; the  part  which 
remains,  if  the  heat  has  been  fuffi- 
ticntly  intenfe  and  long  continued,  is 
an  infjpid  white  earth,  readily  foluble 
in  every  kind  of  acid. 

Solutions  of  alum  coagulate  milk, 
change  the  blue  colour  of  vegetable 
juices  \nto  a red  or  purple,  and 
turn  an  Infufiort  of  galls  turbid  and 
whitilh.  Upon  adding  fixt  alkaline 
falts  to  thefe  folutlons,  the  earth  of 
the  alum  is  precipitated,  Its  acid  u- 
nitlng  with  the  alkali  into  a neutral 
faline  concrete  fimilar  to  vitriolated 
tartar. 

Alum  is  a powerful  aftringent : It 
is  reckoned  particularly  fcrviceable 
for  reftralning  hsemorrhagles,  and 
immoderate  ^fecretlons  from  the 
blood ; but  lefs  proper  in  inteftinal 
fluxes.  In  violent  haemorrhagies,  it 
may  be  given  in  dofes  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains,  and  repeated  every 
hour  or  half  hour  till  the  bleeding  a- 
bates  : in  other  cafes,  fmaller  dofes^ 
are  more  advifable  ; large  ones  be- 
ing apt  to  naufeate  the  ftomach,  and 
occafion  violent  conftipations  of  the 
bowels.  It  Is  ufed  alfo  externally, 
in  aftringent  and  repellent  lotions 
and  collyria.  Burnt  alum  taken  in- 
ternally has  been  highly  extolled  in 
cafe's  of  colic.  In  fuch  inftauces, 
when  taken  to  the  extent  of  a fcruple 
for  a dofe.  It  has  been  fald  gently  to 
move  the  belly,  and  give  very  great 
relief  from  the  fevere  pain. 

Its  officinal  preparations  are,  for 
internal  ufe,  pulvis  Jlypticus,  and  a~ 
qua  Jlyptica  \_Ed.']  for  external  ap- 
plications, the  aqua  aluminis,  and 
coagultim  aluminis  \JLond.'\  and  a- 
lumen  ujlum  \_Lond.  Ed."]  which  laft; 
Is  no  other  than  the  alum  dried  by 
fire,  or  freed  from  the  watery  moi- 
fture,  which,  like  other  falts.  It  al- 
ways retains  in  its  cryflaJlIne  form. 
By  this  lofs  of  its  water  it  becomes 
(harper,  fo  as  to  adl  as  a flight  ef- 
oharotic ; and  it  is  chiefly  with  this 


intention  that  It  is  employed  In  me-^ 
dicine,  being  very  rarely  taken  in- 
ternally. 

AMBRAGRISEA  IDan.-^ 

Atnhraavihrofiaca  Lin. 

Ambergris. 

Ambergris  Is  a bituminous  fub- 
ftance  of  a greyifli  or  afti  colour,  in- 
termingled with  yellowillr  and  black- 
Ifli  fpecks  or  veins  : It  Is  ufually  met 
with  in  little  opaque  rugged  maflfes, 
very  light,  of  a loofe  texture,  friable 
In  a certain  degree  like  wax  ; they 
break  rough  and  uneven,  and  not 
unfrequently  contain  pieces  of  fliells, 
bones  of  fifties,  and  other  like  mat- 
ters. This  concrete  is  found  float- 
ing on  the  furfacc  of  the  fea,  or 
thrown  out  upon  the  fliores  ; the 
greateft  quantities  are  met  with  in 
the  Indian  ocean  ; pieces  have  llke- 
wlfe  been  now  and  then  dlfcovereci 
in  our  own  and  other  northern  feas. 
Dr  Schwediauer  fuppofes  it  to  be  an 
animal  produdl,  from  Its  being  fo 
frequently  found  in  tire  belly  of  tliC: 
phyfefer  macrocephalus  Lin. 

Pure  ambergris  foftens  between 
the  fingers  melts  in  a fmall  degree- 
of  heat  into  the  appearance  of  oil, 
and  in  a ftronger  heat  proves  almoft 
totally  volatile.  Warmed  a little,, 
it  emits  a peculiar  fragi-ant  fmell ; 
fet  on  fire,  it  fmells  like  burning 
amber.  It  diflblves,  though  diflfi- 
cultly,  in  fpirit  of  wine  and  eflen- 
tial  oils  ; but  not  in  exprefled  oils  oc 
In  water. 

Ambergris  is  in  general  the  moU 
agreeable  of  the  perfumes,  and  rare- 
ly accompanied  with  the  Inconve- 
niences which  other  fubftances  of 
this  clafs  ficquently  occafion.  It 
has  been  looked  upon  as  an  high 
cordial,  and  eUeemed  of  great  fer- 
vice  in  all  diforders  of  the  head,  and 
in  neiA’Ous  complaints  ; a folution  of 
it  in  a fpirit  diftUled  from  rofes, 
ftands  recommended  by  Hofiman  as 
one  of  the  moft  efficacious  corrobo- 
rants of  the  nervous  fyftcm.  The  O- 
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Tientals  entertain  an  high  opinion  of 
the  aphrodiliac  virtues  of  this  con- 
crete ; and  likewil'e  fuppofc  that  the 
frequent  ufe  of  it  conduces  to  long 
life  : But  it  is  now  very  little  em- 
ployed in  praftice,  and  has  no  place 
either  in  the  London  or  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeias  ; yet  its  fenfiblc 
qualities  give  reafon  for  believing 
that  it  may  be  a more  adlive  medi- 
cine than  fome  articles  which  are  re- 
tained ; although  credit  is  by  ho 
means  to  be  paid  to  all  that  has  been 
faid  with  regard  to  it. 

AMMONIACUM  GUMMI 
RESINA  \_Lond.Ed.) 

Ammoniacum,  the  giim-relin. 

Ammoniacum  is  a concrete  gum- 
my refinous  joice,  br-ought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies,  ufually  in  large  mafles, 
eompofed  of  little  lumps  or  tears,  of 
a milky  colour,  but  foon  changing, 
upon  being  expofed  to  the  air,  of  a 
yellowifh  hue.  We  have  no  certain 
account  of  the  plant  which  affords 
this  juice  ; the  feeds  ufually  found 
among  the  tears  refemblc  thofe  of 
the  umbelliferous  clafs.  It  has  been, 
however,  alleged,  and  not  without 
fome  degree  of  probability,  that  it 
is  an  exudation  from  a fpecics  of  the 
ferula,  another  fpecies  of  whieh  pro- 
duees  the  alfafoetida.  The  plant- 
producing  it  is  faid  to  grow  in  Nu- 
bia, Abyffinia,  and  the  interior  parts 
of  f'-gypt.,  Such  tears  as  are  large, 
dry,  free  from  little  ftones,  feeds,  or 
other  impurities,  fliould  be  picked 
out  and  preferred  for  internal  ufe  ; 
the  coarfer  kind  is  purified  by  folu- 
tion  and  colature,  and  then  carefully 
infpiifating  it;  unlefs  this  be  artfully 
managed,  the  gum  will  lofe  a confi- 
derable  deal  of  its  more  volatile 
parts.  There  is  ofteu  vended  in  the 
Ihops,  under  the  name  of  drained 
gum  ammoniacum,  a compofition  of 
ingredients  much  inferior  in  virtue. 

Ammoniacum  hasa  naufeous  fweet 
fnfte,  followed  by  a bitter  one  ; and. 


fet  ir. 

a peculiar  fmell,  fomewhat  like  that 
of  galbanum,  but  more  grateful ; it 
foftcns  in  the  mouth,  and  grows  of 
a white  colour  upon  being  chewed. 
Thrown  upon  live  coals,  it  burns  a- 
way  in  flame  . it  is  in  fome  degree 
foluble  in  water  and  in  vinegar,  with 
which  it  alTumes  the  appearance  of 
milk  ; bat  the  refinous  part,  amount- 
ing to  about  one  half,  fubfides  on 
ftanding. 

Ammoniacum  is  an  ufeful  deob- 
ftruent ; and  frequently  preferibed 
for  opening  obftruAlons  of  the  ab- 
dominal vifeera.  and  in  hyfterical 
diforders  occafioned  by  a deficiency 
of  the  menftrual  evacuations.  Jt  is 
likewife  fuppofed  to  aft  upon  the 
pulmonai-y  veffels ; and  to  prove  of 
confiderable  fervice  in  fome  kinds  of 
afthmas,  where  the  lungs  are  op- 
prefled  by  vlfcid  phlegm  : with  this 
intention,  a folution  of  gum  ammo- 
niacum in  vinegar  of  fquills  proves  a 
medicine  of  great  efficacy,  though 
not  a little  unpleafant.  In  long  and 
obftinate  colics  proceeding  from  vif- 
cld  matter  lodged  in  the  inteftlnes^ 
this  gummy-refin  has  produced  hap- 
py effefts,  after  purges  and  the  com- 
mon caynlnatlves  had  been  ufed  in 
vain.  . Ammoniacum  is  moft  com- 
modloufly  taken  in  the  fonn  of  pills : 
about  a fcruple  may  he  given  every 
night,  or  oftener.  Externally,  it  is 
fuppofed  to  foften  and  ripen  hard  tu- 
mours : a folution  of  it  in  vinegar 
ftands  recommended  by  fome  for  re- 
folving  even  feirrhous  fwellings.  A 
plafter  made^of  it  and  fquill- vinegar, 
is  recomnfended  by  fome  in  white 
fw'elllngs.  A dilute  mixture  of  the 
fame  is  likewife  rubbed  on  the  parts, 
which  are  alfo  fumigated  with  the 
fmoke  of  juniper- berries. 

In  the  fliops  is  prepared  a folution 
of  it  in  pennyro}'til  water,  called, 
from  its  milky  colour,  lac  ajv??mnaci 
[^Lond.']  It  is  an  ingredient  alfo  in 
the  pil.fcillit.  [-£</•  1 
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AMYGDALA  AMARA, 
DULCIS  \_Lond.  Ed.~\  Nucltus. 

A7nygdaliis  communis  Lin.  Var  y.fi. 

Bitter  and  fvvect  almond.  The 
kernel. 

The  almond  is  a flattifh  kernel,  of 
a white  colour,  covered  with  a thin 
brownifli  llvin  ; of  a loft  fweet  tafle, 
or  a difagreeable  bitter  one.  The 
(kins  of  both  forts  are  unpleafant, 
and  covered  with  an  acrid  powdery 
fubllance : they  are  vei7  apt  to  be- 
come rancid  on  keeping,  and  to  be 
preyed  on  by  a kind  of  infedt,  which 
cats  out  the  internal  part,  leaving 
the  almond  to  appearance  entire.  To 
thefe  circumllances  regard  ought  to 
be  had  in  the  choice  of  them. 

The  fruit  which  affords  thefe  ker- 
nels, is  the  produce  of  a tree  nearly 
refembling  the  peach.  Tlie  eye  di 
ftinguiflres  no  difference  betwixt  the 
trees  which  produce  the  fweet  and 
bitter,  or  betwixt  the  kernels  them- 
felvts ; it  is  faid  that  the  fame  tree 
has,  by  a difference  in  culture,  af 
forded  both. 

Both  forts  of  almonds  yield,  on  ex- 
preflion,  a large  quantity  of  oil, 
which  has  no  fmeU  or  any  particular 
tafte  : this  oil  feparates  llkewlfe  up- 
on boiling  the  almonds  in  water, 
and  is  gradually  collected  on  the 
furface : but  on  triturating  the  al- 
monds with  water,  the  oil  and  wa- 
ter unite  together,  by  the  media- 
tion of  the  other  matter  of  the  ker- 
nel, and  form  an  unctuous  fttilky  li- 
quor. 

Sweet  almonds  are  of  greater  ufc 
in  food  than  as  medicines,  but  they 
are  reckoned  to  afford  little  nourlfli- 
ment ; and  when  eaten  In  fubllance, 
are  not  eafy  of  dlgellion,  unlefs 
thoroughly  comminuted.  They  arc 
fuppofed,  on  account  of  their  foft 
unftuous  quality,  to  obtund  acrimo- 
nious juices  In  the  primae  viae:  peeled 
fweet  almonds,  eaten  fix  or  eight  at 
a time,  fometimes  give  prefent  relief 
?n  the  heartburn. 
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Bitter  almonds  have  been  found 
poifonoiis  to  dogs  and  fundry  other 
animals ; and  a water  dilliired  from 
them,  when  made  of  a certain  de-^ 
gree  of  llrength,  has  had  the  fame 
cfFefts.  Neverthelefs,  when  eaten, 
they  appear  Innocent  to  men,  and 
have  been  not  unfrequently  ufed  as 
medicines : Boerhaave  recommends 
them,  In  fubllance,  as  diuretics  which 
heat  but  moderately,  and  which  may 
therefore  be  ventured  upon  in  acute 
difeafes. 

i'he  oils  obtained  by  expreffion 
from  both  forts  of  almonds  are  in 
their  fenfible  qualities  the  fame.  The 
general  virtues  of  thefe  oils  are,  to 
blunt  acrimonious  humours,  and  to 
foften  and  relax  the  folids ; hence 
their  ufe  internally,  in  tickling  ^ 
coughs,  heat  of  urine,  pains  and  in- 
flammations; and  externally.  In  ten- 
fion  and  rigidity  of  particular  parts. 

The  milky  iolutions  of  almonds  ins 
watery  liquors  commonly  called  e- 
mulfious,  contain  the  oil  of  the  fub- 
jeft,  and  participate  In  forae  degree 
of  Its  emollient  virtue  ; but  have  this 
advantage  above  the  pure  oil,  that 
they  may  be  given  in  acute  or  in- 
flammatory  diforders,  without  danger 
of  the  111  effefts  which  the  oil  might 
fometimes  produce  ; fince  emulfions 
do  not  turn  rancid  or  acrimonious  by- 
heat,  as  all  the  oils  of  this  kind  in  a 
httle  time  do.  Several  unftuous  and 
refinous  fubftances,  of  themfelves 
not  mlfcible  with  water,  may  by  trl- 
tm-atlon  with  almonds  be  eai'ily  mix- 
ed with  it  into  the  form  of  an  emul- 
fion  ; and  are  thus  excellently  fitted 
for  medicinal  ufe.  In  this  form, 
camphor  and  tlie  refinou.s  purgatives 
may  be  coriimodioufly  taken.  The 
only  officinal  preparations  of  almonds 
are,  the  expreifed  oil  and  emulfion. 
Tlie  common  emulfion,  or  t^e  lac 
amygdala,  as  It  Is  now  called  by  the 
London  college,  is  prepared  from 
the  fweet  almond  alone  ; but  in  the 
emulfion  of  the  Edinburgh  college,  a 

faiall 
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fmall  proportion  of  bitter  almonds  is 
added,  which  has  a mucl^L  better  effedt 
in  improving  its  tafte  than  the  fugar 
added  by  the  London  college.  An 
cmulfion  formed  entirely  of  bitter 
almonds,  taken  fb  the  quantity  of  a 
int  or  two  daily,  is  faid  to  have 
een  given  in  obftinate  intermittents 
with  fuccefs. 

» 

ANCHUSA  lEd.~]  Radix. 

Anchufa  tindtria  Lin. 

Alkanet  root. 

Alkanet  is  a rough  hairy  plant, 
inuch  refembling  the  vipers  buglofs : 
its  chief  difference  from  the  common, 
bugloffes  confids  in  the  colour  of  its 
roots  ; the  cortical  part  of  which  is 
of  a dufky  red,  and  imparts  an  ele- 
gant deep  red  to  oils,  wax,  and  all 
uncluous  fubflances,  but  not  to  wa- 
teiy  liquors.  This  plant  is  a native 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  Europe  : it 
is  fometimes  cultivated  in  our  gar- 
dens ; but  the  greatefk  quantities  are 
raifed  in  Germany  and  France,  par- 
ticularly about  Montpelier,  from 
whence  the  dried  roots  are  ufually 
imported  to  us.  The  alkanet  root 
produced  in  England  is  .much  infe- 
rior in  colour  to  that  brought  from 
abroad  ; the  Englifh  being  only 
lightly  reddifh,  the  others  of  a deep 
purphfli  red  : this  has  induced  fome 
to  fufpedt  that  the  foreign  roots 
owe  part  of  their  colour  to  art,  but 
wfc  think  without  fufficient  founda- 
tion. 

Alkanet  root  has  )ittle  or  no 
fmell : when  recent,  it  has  a bit- 
terifh  aflringent  tafte ; but  when 
dried,  fcarce  any.  As  to  its  virtues, 
the  prefent  practice  expefts  not  any 
from  it.  Its  chief  ufe  is  for  colour- 
ing oils,  ointments,  and  plafters.  As 
the  colour  is  confined  to  the  cortical 
part,  the  fmall  roots  are  beft,  thefe 
having  proportlonably  more  bark 
fhan  the  large. 
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ANETHUM  ILond.  Ed.-\ 
men. 

Anethu7H  graveolens  Lin. 

Dill,  the  feed. 

Dill  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  cul- 
tivated in  gardens,  as  well  for  culi- 
nary as  medical  ufe.  The  feeds  are 
of  a pale  yellowifh  colour,  in  fhape 
nearly  oval,  convex  on  one  fide,  flat 
on  the  other.  Their  tafte  is  mode- 
rately warm  and  pungent  ; their 
fmell  aromatic,  but  not^f  the  moft 
agreeable  kind.  Thefe  feeds  are  re- 
commended as  a carminative  in  fla- 
tulent colics.  The  moft  efficacious 
preparations  of  them  are,  the  diftil- 
led  oil,  and  a tinfture  or  extraft  made 
with  redlified  fpirlt.  A fimple  di- 
ftilled  water  prepared  from  thefe 
feeds  has  a plafe  both  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias. 

ANGELICA  \_Lmd.  Ed.~}  Ra- 
dix, caulis,  folium,  femen. 

Afigelica  archangeltca  Lin. 

Angelica,  the  root,  ftalk,  leaf,, 
and  feed. 

Garden  angelica  is  a large  umbel- 
liferous plant,  growing  fpontaneouf- - 
ly  in  the  northern  climates  : for  the 
ufe  of  the  (hops,  it  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  in  the  different  parts  of  Eu-' 
rope.  Bohemia  and  Spain  are  faid 
to  produce  the  beft.  Angelica  roots 
are  apt  to  grow  mouldy,  and  be 
preyed  upon  by  infects,  unlefs  tho- 
roughly dried,  kept  in  a dry  place, 
and  frequently  aired.  We  appre- 
hend, that  the  foots  which  are  fub- 
jeft  to  this  inconvenience  might  be 
preferved,  by  dipping  them  in  boil- 
ing  fpirit,  or  expofing  them  to  Its 
fteam,  after  they  are  dried.^ 

dill  the  parts  of  angelica,  cfpe- 
cially  the  roots,  have  a fragrant  aro- 
matic fmell  j and  a plcafant  bittcridi 
warm  tafte,  glowing  upon  the  bps 
and  palate  for  a long  time  after  they 
have  been  chewed.  The  flavour  of 
the  feeds  and  leaves  is  very  perifti- 
able  ; particularly  that  of  the  latter,  • 

which 
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which,  on  being  barely  dried,  lofe 
the  greateft  part  of  their  talte  and 
fmell  : the  roots  are  more  tenacious 
of  their  flavour,  though  even  tliefe 
lofe  part  of  it  upon  keeping.  The 
freih  root,  wounded  early  in  the 
fpring,  yields  an  odorous,  yellow 
juice  ; which,  flowly  exficcated, 
proves  an  elegant  gummy  relin,  very 
rich  in  the  virtues  of  the  angelica. 
On  dr)*ing  the  root,  this  juice  con- 
cretes into  diftinft  moleculse,  which 
on  cutting  it  longitudinally,  appear 
diftributed  in  little  veins  ; in  this 
Hate,  they  are  extradled  by  pure  fpi- 
rit,  but  not  by  watery  liquors. 

Angelica  is  one  of  the  moft  ele- 
gant aromatics  of  European  growth, 
though  bttle  regarded  in  the  prefent 
praftice.  The  root,  which  is  the 
moft  efficacious  part,  is  ufed  in  the 
aromatic  tinfture.  The  ftalks  make 
an  agreeable  fweetmeat. 

Befides  the  angelica  archangelica, 
or  garden-angelica,  as  it  is  common- 
ly called,  the  Edinburgh  college  ftill 
alfo  give  a place  to  the  root  of  the 
angelica  fylveftris,  or  wild  angelica. 
But  it  feems  to  differ  only  from  the 
former  in  being  much  weaker,  and 
might  we  think  with  propriety  be 
rejedtcd. 

AN  I SUM  \_Lond.  Ed.~\  Semen. 

Pimpinella  anifum  Lin. 

Anife,  the  feed. 

Anife  is  an  annual  umbelliferous 
plant,  growing  naturally  in  Crete, 
Syria,  and  other  places  of  the' eaft. 
It  is  cultivated  in  fome  parts  cf 
France,  Germany,  and  Spain,  and 
may  be  raifed  alfo  in  England : the 
feeds  brought  from  Spain,  which 
are  fmallcr  than  the  others,  are  pre- 
fen-ed. 

Anifeeds  have  an  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a pleafafit  warm  tafte,  accompa- 
nied with  adegreeof  fweetnefs.  Wa- 
ter extrafts  very  little  of  their  fla- 
vour ; reftified  fpirit  the  whole, 

Ihefe  feeds  are  in  the  number  of 
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the  four  greater  hot  feeds : their 
princ'ipal  ufe  is  in  flatulent  diforders, 
and  in  the  gripes  to  which  young 
children  are  fubjedf.  Frederic  Holt- 
man  ftrongly  recommends  them  in 
vveaknefs  of  the  ftomach,  diarrhoeas, 
and  for  ftrengthening  the  tone  of 
the  vifeera  in  general ; and  thinks 
they  well  deferve  the  appellation  gi- 
ven them  by  Helmont,  intejiinorum 
folamen. 

There  were  formerly  feveral  offi- 
cinal preparations  of  thefe  feeds,  but 
the  only  one  now  retained  is  an  ef- 
fential  oil. 

ANTIMONIUM  \_LQiid.  Ed.'\ 

Stibiu7n five  antimonium  falphura-- 
turn. 

Antimony; 

Antimony  is  a ponderous  brittle 
mineral,  compofed  of  long  Ihining 
ftreaks  hke  needles,  intermingled 
with  a dark  lead-coloured  fubftance  ; 
of  no  manifeft  tafte  or  fmell.  There 
are  feveral  mines  of  it  in  Germany* 
Hungary,  and  France  ; and  fome 
likewife  in  ■ ngland.  The  Englifll 
feems  to  be  of  all  thefe  the  leaft  pro- 
per for  medicinal  ufe,  as  frequently 
containing  a portion  of  lead.  The 
fubftanccs  found  mixed  with  the  fo- 
reign forts  are  generally  of  the  un- 
fuflble  ftony  kind,  from  which  the 
antimony  is  melted  out  in  veffels* 
whofe  bottom  is  pcrfqrated  with 
fnirdl  holes,  and  received  in  conical 
mould.‘  ; -in  thefe,  the  lighter  and 
more  drolfy  matter  arifes  to  the  fur- 
face  ; whilrt  the  more  pure  and 
ponderous  fubfides  to  thp  bottom  : 
hence  the  upper  broad  part  of  the 
loaves  is  confldcrably  left  pure  than 
the  lower. 

The  goodneft  of  antimony  is 
judged  of  from  its  Weight ; from  the 
loaves  not  being  fpongy  or  blebby  ; 
from  the  largeneft  of  the  ftris  ; and 
from  the  antimony  totally  evapora- 
ting In  a llrong  fire., 

Ant’-mofiy  was  employed  by  the 
X aiir 
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ancients  in  collyria  againft  inflam- 
mations of  the  eyes  ; and  for  gain- 
ing the  eyebrows  black.  Its  inter- 
nal ufe  does  not  feein  to  have  been 
eftabliflied  till  towards  the  end  of 
th?  fifteenth  cenUtry  ; and  even  at 
that  time  it  was  by  many  looked 
upon  as  poifonoiis.  But  experience 
has  now  fully  evinced,  that  pine  an; 
timony,  in  its  crude  Hate,  has  no 
noxious  quality,  being  often  nfcd, 
particularly  in  qhronic  eruptions  ; 
that  fonie  of  the  preparations  of  it 
are  medicines  of  great,  efficacy ; and 
that  though  many  of  them  are  moft 
violently  emetic  and  cathartic,  yet 
even  theffe,  by  a flight  alteration  or 
addition,  lofe  their  virulence,  and 
become  mild  in  their  operation. 

This  mineral  appears  from  che- 
mical experiments-  to  confifl:  of  a 
me'al,  united  with  comrnon  fuljihur, 
and  feparable  in  its  metallic  form  by 
the  fame  means  by  which  other  me- 
tallic bodies  are  extradfed  from  their 
ores. 

The  pure  metal  operates,  in  a 
veiw  minute  dofe,  with  extreme  ve- 
hemence, as  a purgative  and  eme- 
tic : when  combined  with  fnlphur, 
as  in  the  crude  mineral,  its  power 
is  reftrained  : divefted  of  the  in- 
flammable principle  which  it  has  in 
common  with  all  perfedlly  metallic 
bodies,  it  becomes  an  indolent  calx. 

Antimony  is  at  prefent  the-bafis 
of  many  officinal  preparations,  af- 
terwards to  be  treated  of.  But  be- 
fides  thofe  ftill  retained,  manyr  othei's 
have  been  formerly  in  ufe,  and  are 
fllll  employed  by  different  pvafti- 
tioners.  We  fliall  here  therefore 
fiibjnin  a table  drawn  up  by  Dr 
Black,  exhibitin,.:  a diftindl  view'  of 
the  whole  that  w'ere  formerly  in 
ufe  It  may  be  proper,  however,  to 
obferve,  that  the  names  ufed  in  this 
table  refer  not  to  the  prefent  edi- 
tion of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
feut  to  that  of  1746. 


Dr  Black’s  Table  of  the  Prepa- 
rations of  Antimony. 

Tht  P)  eparat\o7is  of  Antimony  an 
' obtained  cither  from  the  etude  an- 
tiviony,  or  fom  the  pine  metaltis 
part  of  it  called  regulur. 

From  Crude  Antimony. 

I.  By  fimple  pulverilatiun. 

Antitnonium  1 T£epaiatui».  F.d.  01  Lnml. 

II.  By  the  aftion  of  heat  and  air, 

Flore.s  antipiovli,  {iii-  a '.dito. 
Vitriim  antin' unii.  Ed.  et  Loud. 
Vitriim  annrroni'  reratum.  Ed. 

III.  By  the  a ft  ion  of  fixed  alkalis. 

1.  Joined  with  it  by  fufion.  He-  - 
PAH  s of  antimony. 

Hej  ar  aniim.  mitiirmuis,  v-lgo 
Rejjul  s aiuini  nv.-dicinalis.  ■ ‘ 
Hepar  f r th.-  Kqi  mts  mineral  of 
GeofFrov. 

Hepar  for  the  rindlura  antimnnn.  Lond; 

2,  Afting  upon  it  in  the  form  of  • 
watery  folution, 

Ke  r m-’i  mineral!  s. 

Su'phur  anrim.  i ra:cipitauim.  Ed. 
ecLoi'd. 

Viilgo-fu  phur  auratum  antimonii. 

IV.  By  melting  or  deflagratinij  it 
with  nitre,  which  produces  either 
croci  or  calces  of  antim. 

Crocus  antim.  mitilGmus,  vulgo 
' Reginus  amim.  medicinalis. 
Crocus  antjn’onii  mitior. 

Crocus  antimonii.  Lond. 

Crocus  anfmenii,  vulgo  crocus  metal- 
)or  m.  Ed. 

Crocus  antininnii  lotus  I.ond. 

» Antiinon.  onieticnm  mitius. 

Boe'h. 

Calx  antimonii  liitrata.  Ed.  Vulgo 
James’s  powder. 

Calx  antimonii.  Load.  Vulgo  antim. 
riiaphoreticuni 

V.  By  the  aftion  of  acids. 

Antiinon.  vitriolau.m  Klaunigji 
Aniimon.  eatharticum.  \ViIf<  n. 
Caufticum  antimoniale,  v',:i^o  Butyrum 
Antim.  E.l. 

Caiifticum  antimoniale.  Bond. 

. Mercurius  vitx,  five  pulvis  Alga- 
loiti. 

Bezoardicum  minerale 
Eloris  antim.  cum  fale  ammoni’-co, 
Tartarus  antimonialis,  vulgo  emo  • 
ticus.  Ed.  et 

Tartarus  emet’eus.  I.ond. 
Vinum  antimoniale.  Ed.  ct  Lond. 

V.-nuiu  c tai  taro  antinioniali.  Ed. 

7 From 
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FRO^f  THE  REOULOS. 

This  metal  foparated  from  the  ful- 
phur  by  different  procefles,  is  call- 
ed Regulus  antirnoi.ii Jtwf’lex,  Re- 
gulus  an'imonii  martialis,  Regu- 
lus  jovialis,  5cc.  From  it  were 
prepared, 

I.  By  the  atfion  of  heat  and  air, 

F'.ores  arucn'ci,  livr  n x antim. 

II.  By  the  aftion  of  nitre, 

Ctnifla  a'’tim>'nii. 

Stomaclucum  Poterii. 

Antihcdlicum  1’otv.rii. 

Card’a';ui\i  Poterii. 

Preparations  which  have  their  name 
from  antimony,  but  fcarcely  con- 
tain any  of  its  metallic  part. 

Cinraharis  antfrao.nii.  Lord. 

Tindtura  aiitimor.ii.  L,ond 

In  the  various  preparations  of  an- 
timony, the  reguline  part  is  either 
Combined  with  an  acid,  or  in  a con- 
dition to  be  afted  upon  by  acid  in 
the  ftomach ; and  the  general  ef- 
fefts  of  antimonials  are,  diaphorefis, 
naufea,  full  vomiting  and  purging, 
which  perhaps  may  be  belt  obtained 
.by  the  forms  of  prepared  antimony 
and  emetic  tartar.  Some  allege  that 
antimonials  are  of  moll  ufe  in  fevers 
when  they  do  not  produce  any  fen- 
fible  evacuation,  as  is  faid  to  be 
the  cafe  fometimes  with  James’s 
powder.  Some  therefore  prefer  it 
in  t}'phus,  and  emetic  tartar  in  fy- 
Aochu?,  in  which  there  is  the  ap- 
pearance at  firll  of  more  activity  in 
the  fyllem,  and  more  apparent  caufe 
for  evacuation. 

APIUM  l^Gen.2  Rad.fol.femen, 
/]p  um  gravtnlens  Lin. 

SmallagC)  the  roots,  leaves,  and 
^feeds. 

'I’his  plant  is  larger  than  the  gar- 
den parlley,  of  a darker  green  colour, 
and  of  a ftronger  and  more  unplea- 
fant  flavour.  The  roots  are  in  the 
number  of  the  five  called  opening 
roots,  and  have  been  fometimes  pre- 
feribed  as  an  ingredient  in  aperient 
apozems  and  diet-drinks  j but  arc 
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at  prefent  difregarded.  The  feeds 
of  the  plant  are  moderately  aromatic, 
and  were  formerly  ufed  as  carmina- 
tives ; with  which  intention  they 
are,  doubtlefs,  capable  of  doing  fer- 
vice,  though  the  other  warm  feeds 
with  which  the  Ihops  are  furnilhed 
/render  thefe  unneceflary. 

ARABICUM  GUMMI,  Vide 
GuMmi  Arabicum. 

ARGENTUM  \_Lcnd.'\ 

Silver. 

Silver  is  intitled  to  a place, in  the 
materia  medica,  only  as  being  the 
bafis  of  different  prepartitions ; and 
of  thefe,  althougti  feveral  were  for- 
merly in  ufe,  yet  one  only  now  re- 
tains a place  either  in  tlie  London 
or  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias. 

Abundance  of  virtues  have  indeed 
been  attributed  to  crude  lilver  by  the 
Arabians,  and  by  fome  alfo  of  later 
times,  but  on  very  little  foundation. 
This  metal,  taken  in  its  crude  Hate, 
has  no  effect  in  the  body  : combi- 
ned with  a fmall  quantity  of  the  ni- 
trous acid,  it  proves  a powerful, 
though  not'  silways  a fafe,  hydra- 
gogue  ; with  a larger,  a ftreng  cau- 
flic.  The  nitrous  acid  is  the  only- 
one  that  perfectly  diffolves  tliis  me- 
tal : on  adding  to  this  fulution  a 
minute  portion  of  marine  acid,  or 
fubllances  containing  it,  the  liquor 
turns  milky,  and  the  filver  falls  to 
the  bottom  in  form  of  a white  calx: 
hence  we  are  furnifhed  with  a me- 
thod of  difeoveriug  marine  fait  in 
waters. 

ARTSTOLOCHI A lEd."]  Rad^ 

Birthwort;  the  root. 

Three  roots  of  this  name  were 
formerly  direCted  for  medicinal  ufe, 
and  liave  ftill  a place  in  fome  phar- 
macopccias. 

(1)  RISTOLOCHIA  LONGA 

Long  Birthwort. 

1 a This 
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This  is  a tuberous  root,  fometimes 
about  the  fize  of  the  linger,  fome- 
times as  tliick  as  a man’s  arm,  and  a 
foot  in  length : it  is  nearly  of  an 
equal  thicknefs  all  over,  or  a little 
thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  the 
finds:  tlie  outfide  is  of  a brownilh 
colour ; the  inlide  yellowiflx. 

(2)  AristolochiarotundaZ</77. 

Round  birthwort. 

This  has  fcarce  any  other  vifible 
difference  from  the  foregoing  thau 
its  rouadifb  lliape. 

(^)  AarsTotocHiA  tenuis. 

jtrijhlochia  cleiitath  Lin. 

Slender  birthwort. 

This  is  a long  and  flender  root, 
rarely  exceeding  the  thicknefs  of  a 
goofe- quill.  ■ 

Thefe  roots  are  the  produce  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  the  fouthern  parts 
of  France.  Their  fmell  is  fome- 
what  aromatic;  their  tafte  warm  and 
bitterifli.  Authors  in  general  repre- 
fent  them  as  extremely  hot  and  pufi- 
gent:  fome  fay  they  are  the  hotteft 
of  ail  the  aromatic  plants  ; but  as 
ufually  met  with  in  the  (hops,  they 
havK"  no  great  pungency.  The  long 
and  round  forts,  on  being  firfl;  chew- 
ed, fcarce  difeover  any  take,  but  in 
a little  time  prove  naufeoufly  blt- 
terifh  ; the  long  fomewhat  the  leall 
fo.  'i'he  other  fort  inflantly  fills 
the  mouth  with  an  aromatic  bltter- 
nefs,  which  is  not  ungrateful.  Their 
medical  virtues  are,  to  heat,  ftimu- 
late,  and  promote  the  fluid  fecretlons 
in  general;  but  they  are  principally 
eelebrated  in  fuppreflions  of  female 
evacuations.  The  dofe  in  fubltance 
is  from  a fcruple  to  two  drams.  The 
loilg  fort  is  recommended  externally 
forcleanfing  and  drying  wounds  and 
ulcers  in  cutaneous  difeafes. — None 
of  iliem,  however,  are.  now  in  fo 
much  efteem  as  formerly ; and  while 
dl  of  them  are  bauilhed  from  the 


pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  col- 
lege, tire  arijiolochia  tenuis,  is  alone 
retained  in  that  of  Edinburgh. 

ARNICA  ILond.  ^r/.]  Herha^ 
flosi  radix. 

Arnica  montana  Lin 

German  leopard’s  bane;  the  herb-, 
flowers,  and  roots 

This  article  had  formerly  a place 
in  GurpliarmacopceiaSjUnxierthe  title 
of  Doroniewn  Gsrmanicuyn.  Then, 
however,  it  was  little  known  or  ufed ; 
and  being  juilly  confulered  as  one  of 
the  deliterious  vegetables,  it  was  re- 
jefted  : but  it  has  again  been  intro- 
duced into  the  lift  both  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  colleges,  on  the 
authority  of  frefn  obfervations,  par- 
ticularly of  thofe  of  Dr  Collins  of 
Vienna,  who  has  lately  publilhed  a 
Diflertatipn  on  the  Medical  Virtues 
of  the  Arnica, 

This  plant  grows  in  different  parts, 
of  Europe,  particularly  in  Germany. 
It  has  an  acrid  bitter  tafte,  and  when- 
bruifed,  emits  a pungent  odour, 
which  excites  fneezing.  On  this 
account,  the  country  people  in  fome 
parts  of  Germany  ufe  it  in  fnuff,  and 
fmoke  it  like  tobacco.  It  was  for- 
merly reprefented  as  a remedy  of 
great  efficacy  againft  effufions  and 
fuffufions  of  blood,  from  falls,  bruifes, 
or  the  like ; and  it  was-  then  alfo 
mentioned  as  a remedy  in  jaundice, 
gout,  nephritis,  &c.  but  in  thefe  af- 
fedlions  it  is  now  very  little,  if  at  all, 
employed. 

Of  late  it  has  been  principally  re- 
commended in  paralytic  affeeftions, 
and  in  cafes  where  a lofs  or  diminu- 
tion of  fenfe  arifes  from  an  affedlion 
of  the  nerves,  as  in  inflances  of 
amaurofis.  In  thefe,  it, has  chiefly 
been  employed  under  the  form  of 
infuiion.  From  a dram  to  half  an 
ounce  of  the  flowers  has  been  direct- 
ed to  be  infufed  in  a pint  of  boiling 
water,  and  taken  in  different  dofes 
in  the-courfe  of  the  day;  fometimc|s 
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k produces  vomiting,  fometimes 
fweating,  lometiines  diurelis ; but 
frequently  its  ufe  is  attended  with  no 
lenlible  operation,  unlefs  it  can  be 
coufidered  as  fuch,  tliat  in  fome  cal'es 
of  paralyfis,  the  cure  is  faid  to  be 
preceded  by  a peculiar  prickling, 
and  by  fliooting  pains  in  the  affedl- 
cd  parts. 

Belides,  being  employed  in  para- 
lytic afleftions,  it  has  alfo  been  of 
late  reprefented  as  a very  powerful 
antifpafmodic;  and  if  is  faid  to  have 
been  fucccfsfully  employed  in  fevers, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  intermittent 
kind,  and  likewife  in  cafes  of  gan- 
grene. In  thofe  difeafes  it  has  been 
faid  to  prove  as  efficacious  as  the 
Peruvian  bark,  when  employed  under 
the  form  of  a pretty  llrong  decoc- 
tion, takai  in  fraall  dofes  frequently 
repeated,  or  under  'the  form  of  an 
electuary  with  honey. 

But  thefe  alleged  virtues  of  the 
arnica  have  not  been  confirmed  by  any 
trials  made  in  Britain  with  which 
we  are  acquainted;  and  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  its  real  influence  It;!! 
remains  to  be  determined  by  future 
obfervations.  It  is,  however,  one 
of  thofe  active  fubflances  from  which 
fomething  may  be  expefted. 

ARSENICUM. 

Arfenic. 

Arfenic  is  contained,  in  greater 
or  Jefs  quantity,  in  moll  kinds  of 
ores,  particularly  in  thofe  of  tin  and 
bifmuth,  in  the  white  pyrites,  and 
in  the  mineral  called  cohalt.  From 
this  laft,  greatell  part  of  the  arfenic 
brought  to  us  is  extrafted  by  a kind 
of  fublimation:  the  arfenic  arifes  at 
firft  in  the  form  of  greyilh  meal ; 
which,  more  carefully  refublimed, 
concretes  into  tranfparent  mafles, 
tlie  'ivbite  arfenic  of  the  fhops. 

Arfenic  fnblimed  with  one- tenth 
its  weight  of  fulphur,  unites  there- 
with into  a biigljt  yellow  mafs,  in 
fume  degree  tranfparent ; the  com- 
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mon  yeHoou  arfenic.  On  doubling 
the  quiuitity  of  fulphur,  tlie  com- 
pound proves  more  opaque  and  corn- 
paft  ; of  a deep  red  colour,  refenv- 
bling  that  ot  cinnabar,  but  with  tliis 
difference,  that  it  lofes  cf  its  beauty 
upon  being  reduced  into  powder, 
wliillt  that  of  cinnabar  is  ‘improved 
by  this  means  : this  is  the  common 
fed  arfenic.  By  varying  the  pro- 
portions of  arfenic  and  fulphur, 
iublimates  may  he  obtained  of  a 
great  variety  of  fliades  of  yellow  and 
red. 

Natural  mixtures  of  arfenic  and 
■fulphur,  refembling  the  foregoing 
preparations,  are  not  / unfrequently 
met  with  in  the  eartlt.  The  foflil 
red  arffenic  is  the  fandaracha  of  the 
Greeks,  the  realgar  and  reftgal  of 
the  Arabians.  Both  the  red  and 
yellow,  when  <jf  a fmooth  uniform 
texture,  are  named  zarhichi  ; and 
when  compojfed  of  fmiiU  fcaJes  or 
leaves,  anriptgvienta.,  or  orpimefits : 
the  lafl  are  tlie  only  fubftances  to 
whicli  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
aoo-fvjx-jv.  'I’hat  the  zarnichs  and  or- 
piments  really  contain  arfenic  (con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  fome  late 
writers)  is  evident  from  fnndry  ex- 
periments, whereby  a pcifedl  arfe- 
Piic,  and  in  conliderable  quantity,  is 
obtainable  from  them.  I’he  compi- 
lers of  a former  edition  of  tlie  Edin- 
burgh Uifpenfatory  therefore  very 
juftly  gave  fandaracha  Gr^vcoruni  as 
a fynonymon  to  red  arfenic;  and  aif- 
ripi^mefitu'iu  to  the  yeliow'- 

T.'he  pure  or  v/kiie  arfenic  has  a 
penetrating  corrofive  tallc  ; and  ta- 
ken into  the  body  to  the  extent  even 
of  only  a few  grains,  it  proves  a molt 
violent  poilon.  Befides  tlie  efi'edls 
which  it  has  in  common  with  olher 
corrolivts,  it  remarkably  inflames 
the  coats  of  the  llomach,  occafions 
a fwelllng  and  fpbacelation  of  the 
whole  body,  and  a fudden  putrefac- 
tion after  death,  particularly,  as  is 
laid,  of  the  genitals  in  men.  Where 
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the  quantity  Is  fo  very  fmall  as  not 
to  prove  fatal,  tremors  palfies,  and 
lingering  hedtics  fucceed.  The  re- 
medies recommended  for  counter 
atling  the  effefts  of  this  poifon  are, 
milk  and  oily  liquors  immediately 
and  liberally  drank. 

Some  recommend  acids  particu- 
larly vinegar,  as  antidotes  againll  this 
poifon.  Others  recommend  a wa- 
tery foluti’ n of  calcareous,  or  alka- 
line hepar  fulphuris,-  which  is  found 
to  combine  with  arfenic,  and  dellroys 
moft  of  its  properties.  It  is  faid  to 
be  better  from  a little  iron  in  the  fo- 
lution.  The  dry  hepar  may  alfo  be 
made  into  pills,  and  warm  water 
drank  above  them. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  the 
very  violent  effeas  of  arfenic,  it  has 
been  employed  in  the  cure  of  dif- 
eafes,  both  as  applied  externally  and 
as  taken  internally.  Externally'', 
white  aifenic  has  been  chiefly''  em- 
ployed in  cafes  of  cancer;  and  as 
iifed  in  this  way,  it  is  fuppofed  that 
its  good  efFedls  depend  on  its  afting 
as  a pcailiar  corrofive;  and  it  is 
imagined,  that  arfenic  is  the  bafis  of 
a remedy  long  celebrated  in  cancer, 
which,  however,  i.s  Hill  kept  a fecret 
by  a family  of  the  name  of  Plunket 
in  Ireland.  Accoi-ding  to  the  bell 
conjeaurcs,  their  application  coniHls 
of  the  povyder  of  fome  vegetables, 
particuj  iry  tlic  ranuneul’js  fiammeus 
and  colula  foeiida,  avith  a coniider- 
ablc  proportion  of  arfenic  and  flower 
of  fulphur  intimately  mixed  toge- 
ther. This  powder,  made  into  ir 
paftc  with  the  wiute  of  an  egg.  is 
applied  to  the  cancerous  part  which 
3t  !S  intended  to  corrode;  and  being 
covered witii  a piece  of  thin  bladder, 
fmeared  :.To  with  the  white  of  an 
fuffered  to  he  on  from 
1 wenty-four  to  forty- eight  hours; 
and  afterwards  tlie  efehar  is  to  be 
t’.-eated  with  foftening  digellive,  as 
i-u  Other  cafes.  Tlus  application^ 
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whether  it  be  precifely  the  fame  with 
Plunket’s  remedy  or  not,  and  like- 
wife  arfenic  in  mere  Ample  forms, 
have  in  fome  inflances  been  produc- 
tive of  good  efl'edts.  It  is  indeed  a 
powerful  efcharotic,  occalioning  a- 
cute  pain ; but  it  has  tiie  peculiar 
excellence  of  not  extending  its  ope- 
ration laterally.  But  if  in  fome  cafea 
it  has  been  beneficial,  in  others  it 
mull  be  allowed  it  does  liarm.  While 
it  has  eccafioned  very  cdnfiderable 
puin,  it  has  given  the  parts  no  dif- 
pofition  to  heal,  the  progrefs  of  the 
ulceration  hying  even  more  rapid  thaq. 
before. 

White  arfenic  has  alfo  been  re- 
commended as  a remedy  for  cancer 
when  taken  internally.  With  this 
intention,  four  .'rains  of  arfenic,  of  a 
clear  white  flu'ning  appearance,  and 
in  fmall  cryfla'.-,  is  direded  to  be 
diflolved  in  a pint  of  diftilled  water; 
and  of  this  folution  the  patient  is  to 
take  a table  fpooiiful,  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  milk  and  a little  fyrnp  of 
white  popies,  every  morning  failing, 
taking  care  to  talle  nothing  for  an 
hour  after  it.  After  this  has  been 
continued  for  about  eiglit  days,  the 
quantity  is  to  be  cucreafed,  and  the 
dofes  more  frequently  repeated,  till'- 
the  folution  be  taken  by  an  adult  to' 
the  extent  of  fix  table  fpoopfuls  in 
the  courfe  of  a day.'  Mr  Le  Febure, 
who  is,  we  believe, \he  introducer  of 
this  practice,  affirms  that  he  has  ufed- 
it  in  more  than  two  hundred  inflan- 
ces « ithoiit  any'  bad  effect,  and 
with  evident  proofs  of  its  efficacy. 
But  when  employed  iry  others,  it 
has  by  no  means  been  found  ccpially 
efficacious;  and  indeed  it  is  very 
d 'ubtfiil  to  what  degree  arfenic  cat; 
be  diflolved  in  iimji’e  water. 

Arfenic,  in  fubflance,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  an  cigl'.t  of  a grain  for  a dofe, 
combined  with  a little  of  the  flowers 
of  fu!})hur,  has  been  faid  to  be  em- 
ployed internally  in  fome  vtiy  ob- 
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Ainate  cafes  of  cutaneous  difcafes, 
and  with  the  belt  elfeit  But  of 
this  we  have  no  experience. 

Of  all  tlie  difeafes  in  which  white 
arfenic  has  been  ufed  internally, 
there  is  no  one  in  which  it  has  been 
fo  frequently  and  fo  fuccelshilly  em- 
ploy d as  in  the  cure  of  intermittent 
fevers.  It  has  lonjr  been  ufed  in 
Lincolnlhire,  and  fome  other  of  the 
fenny  countries,  under  the  name  of 
the  arfen'C  H’Op,  prepared  in  difl'e- 
rent  ways : And  it  is  conjeftured, 
that  an  article,  which  has  had  a very 
cxtenfive  fale,  under  the  title  of  the 
tajielefs  ague-drop,  the  form  of  pre- 
paring which,  however,  is  Hill  hept 
a fecret,  is  nothing  elfe  but  a lolu- 
lion  of  arfenic.  But  whether  this 
be  the  cafe  or  not,  we  have  now 
the  moll  fatisfaftory  information 
concerning  this  article,  in  the  Me 
dkal  Reports  of  the  effeifs  of  Ar- 
fenic in  the  cure  of  Agues,  Remit- 
ting Fevers,  and  Periodic  Headachs, 
by  Dr  Fowler  of  Stafford.  He  di- 
refts,  that  ll.x.ty-four  grains  of  arfe- 
nic, reduced  to  a very  fine  powder, 
and  mixed  with  as  much  fixed  vege- 
table alkaline  fait,  fhould  be  added 
to  half  a pound  of  diftilled  water,  in 
a florence.  fialk ; that  it  fhould  then 
be  placed  in  a fand  heat,  and  gently 
boiled  till  the  arfenic  be  completely 
diholved;  that  after  tlie  folution  is 
cold,  half  an  ounce  of  compound 
fpirit  of  lavender  be  added  to  it,  and 
as  much  di Hilled  w’ater  as  to  make 
the  whole  folution  amount  to  a 
pound.  This  folution  is  taken  in 
dofes,  regulated  according  to  the 
age,  (Irength,  and  other  circum- 
flances  of  the  patient,  from  two  to 
tw'elvc  drops,  once,  twice,  or  of’tei.-  r 
in  the  courle  of  the  day.  And  in 
the  difeafes  mentioned  above,  parti- 
cularly in  iniennittents,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  a fafe  and  very  effica- 
cious remedy,  both  by  Dr  Fowler 
and  by  'other  praftitioners : but  in 
fonic  infiances,  even  when  given  in 


very  fmall  dofes,  we  have  found  if 
excite  violent  vomiting.  But  be- 
fides  this,  it  has  alfo  been  alleged 
by  fume,  that  thofc  cured  of  inter- 
mittents  by  arfenic,  are  very  liable  to 
become  phthifical 

If  arfehic  fliall  ever  be  extenfively 
employed  internally,  it  will  prob.ably 
be  moll  certain  and  Inofi  fafe  in  its 
operation  when  brought  to  the  Hate 
of  a fait  readily  Soluble  in  water. 
Ml  Morveau  tells  us,  that  it  may  be 
brought  to  the  ttate  of  a true  neu- 
tral fait  in  the  following  manner  : 
Mix  wyll  together  equal  quantities  of 
nitre  afid  of  pure  white  arfenic;  put 
them  into  a retort,  and  diftill  at  firfi 
with  a gentle  heat,  but  afterwards 
with  fo  firong  a heat  as  to  redden 
the  bottom  of  the  retort.  By  this 
means  the  nitrous  acid,  united  to  the 
phiogillon  of  the  arfenic,  will  arife 
into  the  receiver,  and  the  alkaline 
bafis  of  the  nitre  will  uni  e with 
the  acid  of  the  arfenic,  and  will  be 
found  in  the  bottom  of  the  retort  in 
the  form  of  a neutral  fait,  which  may 
be  obtained  in  the  form  of  crydlal's 
of  a prifmatic  figure,  by  diffolving 
the  neutral  in  dillilled  water,  filter- 
ing the  folution  through  paper,  eva- 
porating and  cryftallizing. 

We  have  been  informed,  that  a 
very  pure  fal  aifenici,  readily  foluble 
in  water,  has  been  prepared  by  Mr 
Milner,  proleffpr  of  clieinifiry  at 
Cambridge;  and  that  it  has  been 
employed  wfith  great  fuccefs  by  fc- 
veial  pratfitioners  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. But  with  the  procefs 
which  lie  follows,  w'e  are  unacquaint- 
ed. Upon  the  whole,  there  is  rea- 
fon  to  believe  that  this  aefive  articiv 
may  be  employed  with  fafety  and 
advantage;  and  although  it  does  not 
now  Hand  in  the  lilt  either  of  the 
London  or  Ldinburgh  Colleges,  yet 
it  feems  to  be  better  iiititled  to  u 
place  than  many  ai  tides  which  have 
been  introduced  and  retained. 

The  red  and  yellow  ai  femes,  both 
i 4 B.itive 
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native  and  faftitions,  have  little  tafte, 
and  are  much  lefs  virulent  in  their 
efFefts  than  the  foregoing.  Sulphur, 
which  reflrains  the  power  of  merpury 
and  the  antimonial  metal,  remarka- 
bly abates  the  virulence  of  this  poi- 
fonous  mineral  alfo.  Such  of  thefe 
fubftances  as  participate  more  large- 
ly of  fulphur,  feem  to  be  almoit  in- 
nocent : the  factitious  red  arfenic, 
and  the  native  orpiments,  have  been 
given  to  dogs  in  confiderable  quanti- 
ty, without  their  being  produdtive  of 
any  apparent  ill  confpquences. 

ARTEMISIA  lEd.]  Folia. 

Artemifia  vulgaris  Lin. 

Mngwort;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  in 
fields,  hedges,  and  wafle  places, 
throughout  England;  and  flowers 
jn  June.  In  appearance  it  fome- 
what  refembles  the  common  worm- 
xvood:  the  difference  moft  obvious 
to  the  eye  is  in  the  flowers,  thofe 
of  wormwood  hanging  downwards, 
whilft  the  flowers  of  mugwort  Hand 
creft. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a 
light  aromatic  fmell,  and  an  herba- 
ceous bittenfh  tafte.  They  were 
formerly  celebrated  as  uterine  and 
antihyfleric : an  infufion  of  them  is 
fometimes  drank,  either  alone  or  in 
conjxm6lion  with  other  fubflances, 
jn  fuppreflion  of  the  menftrual  eva- 
cuations This  medicine  is  certainly 
a very 'mild  one,  and  confiderably 
lefs  hot  than  mofl  others  to  which 
thefe  virtues  are  attributed;  in  fome 
parts  of  this  kingdom,  mugwort  is 
of  common  ufe  as  a pot- herb.  It  is 
now,  however,  very  little  employed 
ip  medicine  ; and  it  is  probably  with 
propriety  that  the  London  College 
have  rejected  it  from  |;heir  pharma- 
copoeia." 

'‘ARTHANTTA  Radh. 

Cy  :!aviinsn  Europaum  Lin. 
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Sowbread ; the  root. 

This  plant  is  met  with  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  curious.  The  root  has, 
when  frefli,  an  extremely  acrimoni- 
ous burning  tafte,  which  it  almofl; 
entirely  lofes  on  being  dried..  It  is 
recommended  asj  an  errhine  ; in  ca- 
taplafms  for  feirrhous  and  ferophu- 
lous  tumors ; ai\d  internally  as  a 
cathartic,  detergent,  and  aperient : 
it  operates  very  flowly,  but  with 
great  virulence,  inflaming  the  fauces 
and  inteftines. 

ARUM  \_Lond.  Ed.~\  Radix. 

Arum  maculatum  Lin. 

Wake-robin;  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  under 
hedges,  and  by  the  fides  of  banks, 
in  moft  parts  of  England.  It  fends 
forth  in  March  three  or  four  trian- 
gular leaves,  which  are  followed  by 
a naked  ftalk,  bearing  a purplifh  pi- 
ftil  inclofed  in  a long  fheath : this 
is  fucceeded  in  July  by  a bunch  of 
reddifh  berries.  In  fome  plants,  the 
leaves  are  fpotted  with  black,  in 
others  with  white  fpots,  and  in 
others  not  fpotted  at  all : the  black 
fpottfd  fort  is  fuppqfed  to  be  the 
moft  efficacious^. 

All  the  parts  of  arum,  particu- 
larly the  root,  have  an  extremely 
pungent,  acrimonious  tafte  ; if  the 
root  be  but  lightly  chewed,  it  con- 
tinues to  burn  and  vcllicate  the 
tongue  for  fome  hours,  occafioning 
at  the  fame  time  a confiderable  third;  ■ 
thefe  fymptoms  are  alleviated  by 
butter-milk  or  oily  liquors.  Dried, 
and  kept  for  fome  time  it  lofes  much 
of  its  acrimony,  and  becomes  at 
length  an  alinoft  inlipid  farinaceous 
fi.bftance. 

The  root  is  a powerful  ftimulant 

and  atienuant.  It  is  reckoned  a - 

medicine  of  great  cfhcacy  in  fome 

cacheftic  and  chlorotic  cafes,  in 

wcaknefs  of  the  ftomach  occafioned 
\ • _ 
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by  a load  of  vlfcid  pldegm.  Great 
.benefit  has  been  obtained  from  it  in 
rheumatic  pains,  particularly  thofc 
of  the  fixt  kind,  and  which  were 
feated  deep.  In  thefe  cafes  it  may 
be  given  from  ten  grains  to  a feru- 
pie  of  the  frefh  root  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  made  into  a bolus  or  emulfion 
with  unftuous  and  mucilaginous 
fubftances,  which  cover  its  pungen- 
cy, and  prevent  its  making  any  pain- 
ful imprefl'ion  on  the  tongue.  It 
generally  excites  a flight  tingling 
fenfation  through  the  whole  habit, 
and,  when  the  patient  is  kept  warm 
in  bed,  produces  a copious  fweat. 

'ilic  arum  was  formerly  an  ingre- 
dient in  an  officinal  preparation,  the 
compound  powder;  but  in  that  form 
its  virtues  are  very  precarious. 
Some  recommended  a tindlure  of  it 
drawn  with  wine  ; but  neither  wine, 
water,  nor  fpints,  extratf  its  vir- 
tues. 

ASAFOETIDA  \_Lond.  Ed.'] 
Gujumi  r'Jtna. 

Ferula  afafactida  Lin. 

Afafoctida ; the  gum-refin. 

This  is  the  concrete  juice  of  a 
large  umbelliferous  plant  growing 
in  Periia.  Till  very  lately  it  was 
not  to  be  met  with  even  in  our  hot- 
houfes  ; but  by  the  induftry  of  the 
late  Dr  Hope,  it  is  now  growing  in 
the  botanical  garden  at  Edinburgh, 
and  in  fome  other  places ; and  it  is 
found,  that  it  not  only  bears  the 
viciffitudes  of  our  climate,  even  in 
the  open  air,'  but  that  the  plant  is 
here  ftrongly  impregnated  with  its 
peculiar  juice. 

This  juice  exudes,  from  wounds 
made  in  the  root  of  the  plant,  li- 
quid, and  white  like  milk:  on  being 
expofed  to  the  air,  it  turns  of  a 
brownifh  colour,  and  gradually  ac- 
quires different  degrees  of  confift- 
ency.  It  is  brought  to  us  in  large 
iHi  giilar  iTiafl'es,  compofed  of  vari- 
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ous  little  fliining, lumps  or  grains* 
which  are  partly  of  a whitiffi  co- 
lour, partly  reddlfh,  and  partly  of  a 
violent  hue.  Thofe  mafl'es  are  ac- 
counted the  beff  which  are  clear,  of 
a pale  reddlfh  colour,  and  variegated 
with  a great  number  of  elegant  white 
tears. 

This  drug  has  a ftrong  fetid  fmell, 
fomewhat  like  that  of  garlick  ; and 
a bitter,  acrid,  biting  tafle.  It  lofes 
with  age  of  itS  fmell  and  ftrength, 
a circumftance  to  be  particularly  re- 
garded in  Its  exhibition.  It  con- 
fifts  of  about  one  third  part  of  pure 
refm  and  two-thirds  of  gimuny  mat- 
ter ; the  former  foluble  in  reftified 
fpirit,  the  other  in  water.  Proof- 
fplrit  dlffolves  almoft  the  whole  into 
a turbid  liquor  ; the  tinfture  in  rec- 
tified fpirit  is  tranfparent. 

Afafcetida  is  the  flrongefl  of  the 
fetid  gums,  and  of  frequent  ufe  in 
hyftcric  and  different  kinds  of  ner- 
vous complaints.  It  is  likewlfe  of 
confiderable  efficacy  in  flatulent  co- 
lies  ; and  for  promoting  all  the  fluid 
fecretlons  In  either  fex.  The  an- 
cients attrlbut;ed  to  this  medicine 
many  other  virtues,  which  are  at 
prefent  not  expedled  from  it. 

This  gummy-refin  Is  an  ingredi- 
ent in  the  officinal  gum-pllls,  fetid 
tineffure,  tinfture  of  foot,  and  fetid 
volatile  fpirit. 

ASARUM  ILond.Ed.]  Folium. 

^farum  Etiropccum  Lin. 

Afarabacca ; the  leaves. 

Afarum  is  a very  low  plant,  grow- 
ing naturally  in  France,  Italy,  and 
other  warm  countries.  It  grows 
readily  in  our  gardens  ; and  although 
the  dried  roots  have  been  generally 
brought  from  the  Levant,  thofe  of 
our  own  growth  do  not  feem  to  be 
weaker. 

Both  the  roots  and  leaves  have  a 
naufeous,  bitter,  acrimonious,  hot 
tafle  ; their  fmell  is  ffrong,  and  not 

very 
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very  difagreeaialc.  Given  in  fub*- 
fiance  from  half  a diam  to  a dram, 
they  evacuate  powerfully  both  up- 
wards and  downwards.  It  is  faid, 
that  tindlures  made  in  fpirltuous 
m’enllrua,  poffefs  both  the  emetic 
and  cathartic  virtues  of  the  plant : 
that  the  extradt  obtained  by  infpif- 
fating  thefe  tindlures,  adls  only  by 
vomiting,  and  with  gr^at  mildnefs  : 
that  an  inhtfion  in  water  proves  ca- 
thartic, rarely  emetic:  that  aqueous 
decoflions  made  by  long  boiling, 
and  the  watery  extradl,  have  no  pur- 
gative or  emetic  quality,  but  prove 
good  diaphoretics,  diuretics,  and 
emmenagogues. 

The  principal  ufe  of  this  plant 
among  us  is  as  a llernutatory.  The 
root  of  afarum  is  perhaps  the 
ilrongell  of  all  the  vegetable  er- 
rhines,  white  hellebore  itfelf  not 
excepted.  Snuffed  up  the  nofe,  in 
the  quantity  of  a grain  or  two,  it 
occafions  a large  evacuation  of  mu- 
cus, and  raifes  a plentiful  fpltting. 
The  leaves  are  confiderably  milder, 
and  may  be  ufed,  to  the  quantity  of 
three,  four,  or  five  grains.  Geof- 
frey relates,  that  after  fnuffing  up  a 
dofe  of  this  errhine  at  night,  he  has 
frequently  obferved  the  dilcharge 
from  the  nofe  to  continue  for  three 
days  together ; and  that  he  has 
known  a paralyfis  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue  cured  by  one  dofe.  He  re- 
commends this  medicine  in  ftubborn 
diforders  of  the  head,  proceeding 
from  vifeid  tenacious  matter,  in  pal- 
fies,  and  in  foporific  diftempers. 
1 he  leaves' are  the  principal  ingre- 
dient in  pulvis  Jiernufaiorius , or 

fulvis  afari  co?npoj:tiis,  as  it  is  now 
termed,  of  the  (hops. 

ASPARAGUS  \^Ros.~\  Radix, 
itiriones. 

ylfparagus  officinalis  Lin. 

A iparagus  ; the  root  and  top. 

'Phis  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens for  culinary  ufe.  i he  roots 


have  a bitterlfh  mucllaginons  talle, 
inclining  to  fweetnefs,  the  fruit  has- 
much  the  fame  kind  of  talle  ; the 
young  (hoots  are  more  agreeable 
than  either.  ."\fparagU3  promotes 
appetite,  but  affords  little  nourifli- 
ment.  It  gives  a Itrong  ill  I’mell  to 
the  urine  in  a little  time  after  eat- 
ing it,  and  for  this  reafon  chiefly  is 
fuppofed  to  be  diuretic  : it  is  like- 
wife  elleemed  aperient  and  deob- 
llruent ; the  root  is  one  of  the  five 
called  opening  roots.  Some  fuppofe 
the  (hoots  to  be  mod  efficacious  ; 
others  the  root  j and  others  the  bark 
of  the  root.  Afparagus  appears 
from  experience  to  contribute  very 
little  either  to  the  exciting  of  mine 
when  fuppreffed,  or  increaling  its 
difeharge ; and  in  cafes  where  aperi- 
ent medicines  generally  do  fervice, 
this  has  little  or  no  effevSl. 

ATRIPLEX  FOETIDA  [£r/.] 
Herba. 

Chenopodium  vulvaria  Lin. 

Stinking  orach  ; the  leaves. 

This  is  a low  plant,  fprinkled  all 
over  with  a kind  of  whitifh  clammy 
meal ; it  grows  about  dunghills, 
and  other  wafte  places.  The  leaves 
have  a ftrong  fetid  fmell,  with  which 
the  hand,  by  a light  touch,  becomes 
fo  impregnated  as  not  to  be  ealily 
freed  from  it.  Its  fmell  has  gained  it 
the  characler  of  an  excellent  anti- 
hylleric ; and  this  is  the  only  ufe  it 
is  applied  to.  Toumefort  recom- 
mends a fpirltuous  tindlure,  others  a 
decoftlon  in  water,  and  others  a con- 
fer,ve  of  the  leaves,  as  of  wonderful 
efficacy  In  uterine  diforders  ; but  in 
the  prefent  pradllce  it  is  little  em- 
ployed. 

AVENA  \_Loud.'}  Semen. 

yivena  foiiva  Lm. 

'^I'he  oat ; its  feed. 

This  grain  is  an  article  rather  of 
food  than  of  medicine.  It  is  futii- 
ciently  nutritive  and  eafy  of  dige- 

fliou. 
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,Aion.  ''he  gruels  made  from  it  have 
likewlfe  a kind  of  foft  mucilaginous 
quality ; by  which  they  obtund  acri- 
monious humours,  and  prove  ul'eful 
in  inflammatory  diiordcrs,  coughs, 
hoarfenefs,  roughnefa,  and  cxulce- 
rations  of  the  fauces.  They  are  by 
no  means  an  unplealant,  and  at  the 
fame  time  a gently  nutritive  drink, 
in  febrile  difeafes  in  general. 

AURANTIUM  HISPALEN- 
SE  {^Lcnd.  EdJl  Folium,  fioj,  fruc- 
tus  fuccus,  et  cor'ex  exterior. 

Citrus  aurantitivi  Lin. 

Seville  orange ; the  leaf,  flower, 
juice  of  the  fruit,  and  its  outer  rind. 

The  orange  is  a beautiful  ever- 
green tree,  or  rather  (hrub  : it  is  a 
native  of  the  warmer  chmates,  and 
does  not  eaiiLy  bear  the  winters  of 
this. 

The  flowers  are  highly  odorife- 
rous, and  have  been  for  fome  time 
paft  of  great  efleem  as  a perfume : 
their  tatle  is  fomewhat  warm,  ac- 
companied with  a degree  of  bittcr- 
nefs.  They  yield  their  flavour  by 
infufion  to  reftified  fpirit,  and  in  di- 
ftillation  both  to  fpirit  and  water  : 
the  bitter  matter  is  diifolved  by  wa- 
ter, and,  on  evaporating  the  decoc- 
tion, remains  entire  in  the  extraft. 
An  oil  diftilled  from  thefe  flowers  is 
brought  from  Italy  under  the  name 
of  oleum  6r  eJfenUa  neroli. 

Orange  flowers  were  at  one  time 
faid  to  be  an  ufeful  remedy  in  con- 
vulfive  and  epileptic  cafes  ; but  ex- 
perience has  not  con  firmed  the  vir- 
tues attributed  to  them,  i’he  leaves 
ot  the  orange  have  alfo  been  recom- 
mended for  the  fame  purpofe,  but 
h.ave  by  no  means  anfwered  the  ex- 
pedlations  entertained  by  fome. 

The  outer  yellow  rind  of  the  fruit 
is  a grateful  aromatic  bitter ; and 
proves  an  excellent  flomachic  and 
carminative,  promoting  appetite, 
warming  the  habit,  and  llrengthen- 
the  tjone  of  the  vifeera.  Orange 


peel  appears  to  be  i^cry  confiderably 
warmer  than  that  of  lemons,  and  to 
abound  more  with  leflential  oil : to 
this  circumllance  therefore  due  re- 
gard ought  to  be  had  in  the  ufe  of 
Uiefe  medicines.  I'he  flavour  of  the 
firit  is  likewife  fiippc-fed  to  be  lef« 
perifliable  than  tliat  of  the  other: 
hence  the  London  college  employ 
orange-peel  in  the  fpirituous  bitter 
tiuifture  wliich  is  defigticd  for  keep- 
ing ; whUlt  in  the  bitter  watery'  in- 
Tulion,  lemon-peel  is  preferred.  A 
fyrup  and  diltilled  water  are  for  the 
lame  rcafon  prepared  from  the  rind' 
of  oranges  in  preference  to  that  of 
lemons. 

The  outer  rind  of  the  orange  is 
tlie  bafls  of  a conferee  both  in  the 
kdinburgh  and  London  pharmaco- 
poeias ; and  this  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  moll  elegant  and  convenient 
forms  for  exhibiting  it. 

The  juice  of  oranges  is  a grate- 
ful acid  liquor,  of  confidcrable  ufe  in 
febrile  or  inflammatory  diflempers, 
for  allaying  heat,  abating  exorbimnt 
commotions  of  the  blood,  quenching 
thirft,  and  promoting  the  falutary 
excretions ; it  is  likewife  of  ufe  in 
genuine  fcorbiitus,  or  fea-feurvy^. — - 
/Although  the  Seville,  or  bitter.- 
orange  as  it  is  called,  has  alone  a 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  yet  the 
juice  of  the  China,  or  fweet-orange, 
is  much  more  employed.  It  is  more 
mild,  and  lefs  acid  ; and  it  is  em- 
ployed in  its  moll  fimpie  ftate  with 
great  advantage,  both  as  a Cf'oling 
medicine,  and  as  an  ufeful  antifeptic 
in  fevers  of  the  worft  kinds,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  acute  difeafes,  be- 
ing  highly  beiielicial  as  alleviating 
tliirll. 

A UR  ANTI  A CURASLA- 
VENSIA. 

Ciiraflao  oranges. 

'I'liefe  are  the  fmall  young  fruit 
of  the  Seville  orange  dried.  Tliey 
arc  moderately  w'arm  bittcrifh  aro- 
matics, 
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matics,  of  a flavour  fuflicicntly  agree- 
able. 

AURUM  ISrun.J 
Gold. 

'riiis  metal  was  introduced  into 
medicine  by  the  Arabians,  who 
efteemed  it  one  of  the  greatell  cor- 
dials and  comforters  of  the  nerves. 
From  them  Europe  received  it  with- 
out any  diminution  of  its  charafter; 
in  foreign  pharmacopoeias  it  is  ftiU 
retained,  and  even  mixed  with  the 
ingredients  from  which  Ample  wa- 
ters are  to  be  dillilled.  But  no  one, 
it  is  prefumed,  at  this  time,  expedts 
any  fingular  virtues  from  it,  fince 
it  certainly  is  not  alterable  in  the 
human  body.  Mr  Geoft'roy,  though 
unwilhng  to  rejedt  it  from  the  cor- 
dial prepaa-ations,  honeftly  acknow- 
ledges, that  he  has  no  other  reafon 
for  retaining  it,  than  complaifance 
to  the  Arabian  fchools.  The  che- 
Eiilis  have  endeavoured,  by  many 
elaborate  procefles,  to  extradl  what 
they  call  a lulphur  or  anima  of  gold  •' 
but  no  method  is  as  yet  known  of 
feparating  the  component  parts  of 
this  metal ; all  the  tindtures  of  it, 
and  aimum  potabile,  which  have  hi- 
therto appeared,  are  real  folutions 
of  it  in  aqua  regia,  diluted  with  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  or  other  liquors,  and 
prove  injurious  to  the  body  rather 
than  beneficial.  A place,  however, 
is  now  given  in  fome  of  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias  to  the  aurum  flumi- 
nans  ; and  it  has  of  late  been  re- 
commended as  a remedy  in  fome 
convulfive  difeafes,  particularly  in 
the  chorea  fandli  viti. 

BALSAMITA  Folia. 

F a nacctum  balfaviita  Lin. 

Coftmary;  the  leaves. 

This  was  formerly  a very  com- 
mon garden  plant,  and  of  frequent 
ufe  both  for  culinary  and  medicinal 
purpofes  : but  it  is  at  prefent  very 
little  regarded  for  either;  tltough  it 


fhould  feein,  from  its  fenfible  quali- 
ties, to  be  equal  or  fiiperior,  as  a 
medicine,  to  fome  aromatic  herbs 
which  pradlice  has  retained.  The 
leaves  have  a bitterilh,  warm,  aroma- 
tic talte  ; and  a very  pleafant  fmell, 
approaching  to  that  of  mint  or  a mix- 
ture of  mint  and  maudlin.  Water 
elevates  their  flavour  in  diftillation  ; 
and  redtified  fpirit  extradls  it  by  in- 
fufion.  It  has  been  recommended 
in  hyllerical  afFedlions ; and  by 
fome  it  has  been  fuppofed  to  be 
very  powerful  in  corredling  the  in- 
fluence of  opium.  The  leaves  fhould 
be  colledled  in  the  month  of  July  or 
Auguft. 

BALS  AMUM  CANADENSE 
\_Lond.  Ed.~^ 

Pinus  halfamea  Lin. 

Canada  balfam. 

The  Canada  balfam  is  a tranfpa- 
rent  refinous  Juice,  of  a light  amber 
colour,  and  pretty  firm  confiftence, 
which  is  brought  tothis  country  from 
Canada  in  North  America.  It  may 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  pureft  of 
the  turpentines  ; and  like  thefe  it  is 
alfo  the  produdl  of  a fpecies  of  fir. 
It  has  a very  agreeable  fmell,  and  a 
warm  pungent  tafte.  Hitherto  it 
has  been  but  little  employed  in 
medicine  ; but  is  confidered  by  fome 
as  capable  of  anfwering  every  pur- 
pofe  for  which  the  'next  article  i? 
employed, 

BALSAMUM  COPAIVA 
\^Lond.  Ed.~\ 

Copaifera  halfa7mim  Lin. 

Balfam  of  Copaiva. 

'J'he  tree  which  produces  this  bal- 
fam is  a native  of  the  Spanifh  Welt 
India  iflands,  and  of  fome  parts  of 
the  continent  of  South  America.  It 
grows  to  a large  fi/.e,  and  the  balfa- 
rnum  Copaiva  flows  under  the  form 
of  a refinous  juice,  from  incifions 
made  in  the  trunk. 

The  juice  is  clear  and  tr-anfpa- 

rent, 
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rert,  of  a whitifh  or  pale  yellowilh 
colour,  an  agreeable  imell,  and  a 
bitterifli  pungent  taile.  It  is  ufually 
about  the  confidence  of  oil,  or  a 
little  thicker:  when  long  kept,  it 
becomes  nearly  as  thick  as  honey, 
retaining  its  clearnefs ; but  has  not 
been  obferved  to  giow  dry  or  foHd, 
as  mod  of  the  other  refinous  juices 
do.  We  fometimes  meet  with  a thick 
fort  of  balfam  of  Copaiva,  which 
is  not  at  all  tranfparent,  or  much  lefs 
fo  than  the  foregoing,  and  generally 
has  a portion  of  turbid  watery  li- 
quor at  the  bottom.  This  fort  is 
probably  either  adulterated  by  the 
mixture  of  other  fubdances,  or  has 
been  extracted  by  codtion  from  the 
bark  and  branches  of  the  tree  : its 
fmell  and  tade  are  much  lefs  pleafant 
than  thofe  of  the  genuine  balfam. 

Pure  balfam  of  Copaiva  diffolves 
entirely  in  reftified  fpirit,  efpecially 
if  the  mendruum  be  previoufly  alka- 
lized : the  folution  has  a very  fra- 
grant fmell.  Diddled  with  water, 
it  yields  a large  quantity  of  a limpid 
effential  oil ; and  in  a drong  heat, 
without  addition,  a blue  oiL 

The  balfam  of  Copaiva  is  an  ufe- 
ful  corroborating  detergent  medi- 
cine, accompanied  with  a degree  of 
irritation.  It  drengthens  the  ner- 
vous fydem,  tends  to  loofen  the  bel- 
ly, in  large  dofes  proves  pui'gative, 
promotes  urine,  and  cleanfes  and 
heals  exulcerations  in  the  urinary 
paflages,  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  per- 
form more  effeAually  than  any  of 
the  other  balfams.  Fuller  obferves, 
that  it  gives  the  urine  an  intenfely 
bitter  tade,  but  not  a violet  fmell 
as  the  tui-pentincs  do. 

This  balfam  has  been  principally 
celebrated  in  gleets  and  the  fluor 
albus,  and  externally  as  a vulnerary. 
The  author  above  mentioned,  re- 
commends it  likewife  in  dyfenteries, 
in  fcorbutic  cachexies,  in  difeafes  of 
the  bread  and  lungs,  and  in  an  acri- 
jnonious  or  putrefeent  date  of  the 
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juices : he  fays,  he  has  known  very- 
dangerous  coughs,  which  manifeltly 
threatened  a confumption,  cured  by 
the  ufe  of  this  baliam  alone  ; and 
that,  notwithdanding  its  being  hot 
and  bitter,  it  has  good  elfeds  even  in 
heftic  cafes.  Mod  phyficians  feem 
now,  however,  to  confider  balfams 
and  relins  too  dimulant  to  be  ven- 
tured on  in  phthifical  affections. 

The  dofe  of  this  medicine  rarely 
exceeds  twenty  or  thirty  drops,  tho* 
fome  dire£t  fixty  or  more.  It  may 
be  conveniently  taken  in  the  form 
of  an  elsEofaccharum,  or  in  that  of 
an  emuUion,  into  which  it  may  be 
reduced  by  triturating  it  with  al- 
monds, or  rather  with  a thick  muci- 
lage of  gum-arabic,  tiU  they  are  well 
incoi-porated,  and  then  gradually- 
adding  a proper  quantity  of  water. 

B ALS  AMUM  GILEADENSE 

Amyris  Gileadenjis  hin. 

Balfam  of  Gilead. 

This  article,  which  has  alfo  had 
the  name  of  Balfamum  Judaiacum, 
Syriacum,  e Mecca  Opoba!lfamum, 
&c.  is  a refinous  juice,  obtained 
from  an  ever-green  tree,  growing 
fpontaneoufly,  particularly  near  to 
Mecca,  on  the  Afiatic  fide  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  bed  fort  of  it  is  a 
fpontaneous  exudation  from  the  tree  ; 
and  is  held  in  fo  high  edeem  by  the 
Turks,  who  are  in  poffeldon  of  the 
country  where  it  is  produced,  that 
it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  met  with  ge- 
nuine among  us.  From  the  high  price 
fet  upon  it,  many  adulterations  ai-e 
praftifed.  The  true  opobalfamum, 
according  to  Alpinus,  is  at  fird 
turbid  and  w'hite,  of  a very  drong 
pungent  fmell,  like  that  of  turpen- 
tine, but  much  fweeter ; and  of  a 
bitter,  acrid,  adringent  tade  : upon 
being  kept  for  fome  time,  it  becomes 
thin,  limpid,  of  a greenidi  hue,  then 
of  a gold  yellow,  and  at  length  of 
the  colour  of  honey.  According  to 
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Dr  Alfton,  th  t fureft  mark  of  its 
being  pure  andl  unadulterated  is  its 
fpreading  quick.ly  on  the  furface  of 
•vater  when  drnpt  into  it.  He  tells 
us,  that  if  a fingle  drop  be  let  fall 
into  a large  faiicerftill  of  water,  it 
will  immediately  fpread  over  Its  fur- 
face,  and  feern  in  a fliort  time  to 
diffolve  or  difappear;  but  in  about 
the  fpace  of  half  an  hour  it  becomes 
a tranfparenl  pellicle,  covering  the 
whole  furfacs',  and  may  be  taken  up 
with  a pin.  In  this  ftate  It  has  loft 
both  Its  fluidity  and  colour  ; it  has 
become  white;  and  cohering,  and  has 
communicateid  its  I'mell  and  tafte  to 
the  water  .It  is,  however,  he  ob- 
fervesj.rare  to  get  it  in  a condition 
that  bears  thft;  teft. 

This  balfain  is  in  high  efleem  a- 
mong  the  eaU  ern  nations,  both  as  a 
medicine  and  as  an  odoriferous  un- 
guent and  eofmetic.  It  has  been 
recommendedl  in  a variety  of  com- 
plaints ; but  its  great  fcarcity  has 
prevented  it  from  coming  into  ufe 
among  us;  and  it  is  now  in  general 
believed  that  I he  Canada  and  Co- 
palva  balfams  will  anfwer  every  pur- 
pofe  for  which  it  can  be  employed. 

BALSAMUM  PERUVIA- 
NUM  ILond.  i?,/.] 

Myro'xylon  pertit/hruni  Lin. 

Balfam  of  Peru. 

The  common  I’eruvian  balfam  is 
faid  to  'be  extradied  by  coftion  In 
water,  from  an  odoriferous  Ihrub 
growing  in  Peru  and  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  This  balfam,  as 
brought  to  us,  is  nearly  of  the  con- 
fiftence  of  thin  hc)nfey,  of  a reddilli 
brown  colour,  inclining  to  black, 
an  agreeable  aros.iatic  fmell,  and  a 
Very  hot  biting  ta  fte.  DIftllled  with 
water,  it  yields  a fmall  quantity  of 
a fragrant  effential  oil  -of  a reddllh 
colour;  and  in  3i  ftrong  fire,  with- 
out addition,  a yellowifti  red  oil. 

Balfam  of  Per  u Is  a very  warm 
aromatic  mcdicim:,  confiderably  hot- 
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ter  and  more  acrid  than  Copaiva. 
Its  principal  effefts  are,  to  warm  the 
habit,  to  ftrengthen  the  nervous  fy- 
ftem,  and  attenuate  vlfcid  humours. 
Hence  its  ufe  in  feme  kinds  of 
afthmas,  gononhoeas,  dyfenteries, 
fuppreflions  of  the  uterine  difeharges, 
and  other  diforders  proceeding  from 
a debility  of  the  folids,  orafluggifti- 
nefs  and  inactivity  of  the  juices.  It 
is  alfo  employed  externally,  for 
clcanfing  and  healing  wounds  and 
ulcers  ; and  fometimes  againft  palfies 
and  rheumatic  pains. 

This  balfam  does  not  unite  with 
water,  milk,  exprelTed  oils,  animal 
fats,  or  wax  : It  may  be  mingled  in 
the  cold  with  this  laft,  and  likewife 
with  the  febaceous  fubftance  called 
expreffed  oil  of  mace  ; but  if  the 
mixture  be  afterwards  liquefied  by 
heat,  the  balfam  feparates  and  falls 
to  the  bottom  It  may  be  mixed 
with  water  into  the  form  of  an  e- 
mulfion,  after  the  fame  manner  as 
the  balfam  of  Copaiva.  Alkaline 
lixivia  diffolve  great  part  of  it ; and 
reftified  fpirit  the  whole. 

It  is  an  ingredient  in  feveral  offi- 
cinal compofitions  ; in  fome  . of 
which,  as  we  Ihall  afterwards  en- 
deavour to  ftiow,  it  has  rather  a bad 
than  a good  effe£l. 

There  is  another  fort  of  balfam 
of  Peru,  of  a ’white  colour,  and  con- 
fiderably more  fragrant  than  the 
former.  This  is  very  rarely  brought 
to  us  It  is  faid  to  be  the  produce 
of  the  fame  plant  which  yields  the 
common  or  black  balfam  ; and  to 
exude  from  incifions  made  in  the 
trunk  ; while  the  former  is  alleged 
to  be  obtained  by  boiling.  Befides 
the  wliite,  there  is  alfo  a third  kind, 
cbmmonly  called  the  red  or  drj'. 
This  is  fuppofed  to  obtain  a diffe- 
rent ftate  from  the  white,  merely  in 
confequence  of  the  treatment  to 
which  it  is  fubjefted  after  it  is 
got  from  the  tree.  In  its  fra- 
grance it  in  fome  degree  approaches 

to 
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to  the  balfam  of  Gilead,  held  in  fo  grant,  fome  « hat  rcfcmbling  that  of 


high  efteem  among  the  callcrn  na- 
tions; but  it  is  very  rarely  in  ufe  in 
Britain,  and  almoft  never  to  be  met 
with  in  our  /hops. 

BAI.SAMUM  RAKASIRI 

With  the  hiftovy  of  this  balfam 
we  are  lefs  acquainted  than  with 
tliat  of  any  others.  It  is  t!ie  pro- 
duft  of  .an  American  tree  yet  un 
known  to  us  ; and  it  is  fuppofed 
to  be  a fpontaneous  exudation.  If 
the  accounts  given  of  it  by  feveral 
writers,  particularly  by  Mr  Fennin 
in  his  Hiftory  of  Surinam,  are  to  be 
depended  upon,  it  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  one  of  the  moll  powerful  and 
ufeful  of  the  balfams  yet  difeo- 
vered.  It  is  faid  to  po/fefs  all 
ihofe  virtues  which  are  attribu- 
ted to  baliamum  Copaiva,  but  in  a 
much  higher  degree.  It  is  repre- 
fen ted  as  a moll  ufeful  application, 
both  in  cafes  of  recent  wounds  and 
old  ulcers  ; and  it  is  held  forth  to 
be  an  infallible  remedy,  both  for  the 
gonorrheea  in  men  and  fluor  albus  in 
women.  Thefe  accounts,  however, 
are  folely  founded  on  tlie  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  Indians,  who  are  alone 
in  the  habit  of  ufing  it ; for  hither- 
to it  has  been  very  little  employed  in 
Europe,  and  is  very  rarely  to  be  met 
with. 

BALSAMUMTOLUTANUM 

\_Lond.  Ed.~\ 

Toluirera  balfamum. 

Balfam  of  Tolu. 

This  flows  from  a tree  growing  in 
Tolu,  in  the  Spani/h  Weft- Indies; 
from  whence  the  balfam  is  brought 
to  us  in  little  gourd  fliells.  It  is  of 
a yellowi/h  brown  colour,  inclining 
to  red  ; in  confiftence  thick  and  te 
naceons  : by  age  it  grows  hard  and 
brittle,  without  fuffering  any  great 
lofs  of  its  more  valuable  parts.  The 
fmell  of  tills  balfam  is  extremely  fra- 


lemons;  its  tafle  warm  and  iwceti/h, 
with  little  of  the  pungency,  and  no-  ■ 
thing  of  the  nauleous  reli/h,  which 
accompany  the  other  ballams.  It 
has  the  fame  general  virtues  with 
the  foregoing ; but  is  much  milder, 
and  for  fomc  purpofes,  particularly 
as  a corroborant  in  gleets  and  lemi- 
r.al  vveakneffes,  is  iuppolcd  to  be 
more  cf&cacions.  It  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  fyru[>ui  tolutanus,  tindura  to- 
lulana-,  and fyrupus  balfamicus. 

BARDANA  ILond.  Ed.'\  Ra- 
dix. 

yd r£lium  lappa  Lin. 

Burdock ; the  root, 

1 his  is  a common  plant  about 
way- /ides,  fufficiently  known  from 
its  fcaly  heads,  or  burs,  which  /lick 
to  the  clothes. — The  feeds  have  a 
bitteri/h  fubacrid  talle  : they  are  re- 
commended as  very  efficacious  diu- 
retics, given  either  in  the  form  of 
emulfion,  or  in  powder,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a dram  — The  roots  ta/le 
fweeti/h,  with  a flight  aufterity  and 
bitteri/hnefs : they  are  efteemed  ape- 
rient, diuretic,  and  fudorific  ; and 
/aid  to  a£l  without  Irritation,  fo  as 
to  be  fafely  ventured  upon  in  acute 
diforders.  Decoctions  of  them  have 
of  late  been  ufed  in  rheumatic,  gou- 
ty, venereal,  and  other  diforders; 
and  preferred  by  foine  to  tliofe  of 
larfaparilla. 

BARILLA  [_Lond.~\  Natrum 
impurujn. 

Lwrurn  antiquorum  Lin. 

Barilla,  or  impure /olfil  alkali. 

Barilla  is  a faline  fubflance  in  a 
veiy  impure  Hate,  chiefly  imported 
into  Britain  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Its  great  conftituent  is  the 
fbfIU  alkali;  and  it  is  under  that 
form  alone  that  it  is  now  employed 
in  medicine,  either  by  itfelf,  or  com- 
bined with  other  articles.  Its  me- 
dical virtues  will  therefore  more  pro- 
perly 
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perly  fall  to  be.  mentioned  under  the 
title  of  Natron  prasparatum,  the 
name  now  given  by  the  London  col- 
lege to  the  pure  folTil  alkali,  the  fal 
alkalinus  fixus  foflihs  of  the  Edin- 
burgh college,  the  fal  foda  of  fome 
of  the  belt  foreign  pharmacopoeias. 

The  barilla,  or  natron  of  the  an- 
cients, has  fometimes  been  found 
native  in  the  earth,  particularly  in 
Egypt  near  to  .Smyrna,  and  in  other 
places  of  Afia ; it  has  alfo  been 
found  in  fome  parts  of  Barbary, 
Hungary,  and  Ruffia : But  as  now 
employed  for  the  purpofes  of  medi- 
cine and  other  arts,  it  is  chiefly  ob 
tained  by  artificially  feparating  it 
from  thofe  fubllances  which  contain 
it.  Our  barilla  is  chiefly  imported 
from  Spain,  where  it  is  obtained  by 
the  calcination  of  vegetables,  parti- 
cularly the  kali,  growing  on  the  fea 
fiiore.  In  Britain,  much  of  it  is 
obtained  in  a very  impure  ftate,  by 
the  calcination  of  the  diiferent  fuci,. 
or  fea-weeds,  growing  on  the  rocks, 
and  covered  by  the  fea  water  at  every 
tide.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  all  thefe  different  vegetables  de- 
rive it  entirely  from  the  fea-falt. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
obtain  it  immediately  from  fea-falt : 
And  although  thefe  have  not  been 
hitherto  fo  fuccefsful  as  could  have 
been  wiflied,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
that  a procefs  will  be  difeovered 
for  obtaining  it  in  an  eafy  . manner,- 
and  at  a cheaper  rate,  than  it  is  ei- 
ther at  prefent  imported  from  abroad 
or  obtained  at  home. 

BDELLIUM  ISuec.'] 

Bdellium ; gummi-refina. 

Bdellium  is  a gummy-refinous 
concrete  juice  brought  from  Arabia 
and  the  Eaft- Indies,  in  glebes  of  dif- 
ferent figures  and  magnitudes.  It 
is  of  a dark  reddifli  brown  colour, 
and  in  appearance  fomewhat  re- 
fembles  myrrh ; upon  cutting  a 
piece,  it  looks  fomewhat  tranfpa- 
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rent,  and,  as  Geolfroy  juflly  ob- 
ferves,  like  glue  It  grows  foft  and 
tenaceous  in  the  mouth,  flicks  to  the 
teeth,  has  a bitterifli  tafle,  and  not 
a difagreeable  fmell.  Bdellium  is 
recommended  as  a fudorific,  diure- 
tic, and  uterine;  and  in  external 
applications  for  maturating  tumours, 
&c.  In  the  prefent  praftice,  it  is 
fcarcely  made  ufe  of.  And  ac- 
cordingly it  has  now  no  place  ei- 
ther in  the  London  or  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeias;  but  it  is  ftill  re- 
tained in  feveral  of  the  late  ft  fo- 
reign ones,  and  enters  fome  of  their 
plafters. 

BECABUNGA  \_Lond.']  Herba. 

Veronica  becabunga  Lin, 

Brooklime  ; the  nerb^ 

This  is  a low  plant,  common  in 
little  rivulets  and  ditches  of  Hand- 
ing water.  The  leaves  remain  all 
the  winter,  but  are  in  greateft  per- 
feftion  in  the  fpring.  Their  pre- 
vailing  tafte  is  an  herbaceous  one, 
accompanied  with  a very  light  bit- 
ternefs. 

Becabunga  has  been  fuppofed  to 
have  a faponaceous  detergent  virtue, 
and  to  attenuate  vifcid  humours 
without  pungency  or  irritation  : 
hence  it  has  been  diredled  In  the  fpe- 
cies  of  feurvy  called  hot,  where  the 
cochlearia:,  and  other  acrid  antl- 
fcorbutics,  w'ere  fuppofed  to  be  lefs 
proper.  If  any  virtue  is  expefted 
from  becabunga,  it  fhould  be  ufed 
as  food.  , 

BELLADONA  [£^.]  Folia. 

Atropa  belladona  Lin. 

Deadly  nightfhade. 

^''he  deadly  nightfhade  is  a native 
of  Britain,  grownng  in  many  diffe- 
rent places,  and  in  confidcrable  a- 
bnndance.  It  has  long  been  confi- 
dered,  w'hich  indeed  may  be  inferred 
from  the  name,  as  one  of  the  moll* 
deliterious  of  the  vegetable  narcotic 
poifons.  It  has,  hoHCver,  for . ai 
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confiderable  number  of  years  been 
employed  in  the  praftice  of  medi- 
cine, both  externally  and  internally; 
and  it  has  accordingly  had  a place 
in  fucceffivc  editions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia.  It  is  per- 
haps furprifing  that  the  London  col- 
lege have  not  introduced  into  their 
lift  an  article  of  great  adlivity, 
which  under  prudent  management 
may  certainly  be  ufcd  with  fafety, 
and  which  at  leaft  deferves  a trial  in 
cafes  otherwifc  defperate. 

The  belladona,  taken  internally, 
has  been  highly  recommended  in 
cancer  by  feveral  writers,  particular- 
ly by  Dr  Lambergen  and  Dr  Munch, 
in  treatifes  profeffedlypublifhed  with 
the  intention  of  recommending  it. 
Befides  a very  remarkable  narcotic 
power,  this  vegetable  poftefles  confi- 
derable influence  in  promoting  all 
the  excretions,  particularly  by  fweat, 
urine,  and  it  is  alfo  faid  by  faliva.  It 
has  been  employed  under  the  form  of 
infufion,  formed  of  the  dried  leaves, 
to  the  extent  of  a fcruple  in  a confi- 
derable quantity  of  water,  and  ta- 
ken in  the  courfe  of  a day.  But 
fome  imagine  that  it  is  much  inju- 
red by  the  adlion  of  heat,  and  give 
it  under  the  form  of  dry  powder  of 
the  leaves.  As  thus  employed,  the 
dofe  is  limited  to  a few  grains. 

Befides  cancer,  fcirrhus,  and  other 
obfiinate  tumours,  it  has  been  faid 
alfo  to  be  employed  with  fuccefs  in 
fome  cafes  of  melancholia,  mania, 
and  epilepfia. 

Externally,  it  has  been  applied 
to  open  cancers  under  the  form  of  an 
infufion  of  the  dried  leaves  ; and  to 
occult  ones,  the  recent  leaves  have 
been  applied  in  fubftance.  And 
there  are  well  authenticated  cafes  on 
record  of  good  effedls  being  obtain- 
ed from  it  in  both  thefe  ways. 
While  therefore  a place  is  given  to 
it  in  lifts  of  the  materia  medica,  it 
ought  alfo,  we  think,  to  be  the  ba- 
fts of  ofl^nal  formulz,  under  which 


it  might  be  employed  with  moft  fafe- 
ty and  advantage. 

BENZOE  ILond.Ed.']  RefinUi 
Styra-x  benzot  Dryand.  \_Lbnd.~\ 
‘terminalia  benzoin  Lin.  \_^Ed.'^ 
Benzoine ; the  refin. 

Benzoine  is  a concrete  refinou* 
juice.  It  is  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indics  only  ; in  large  maftes  compo- 
fed  of  white  and  light  brown  pieces, 
or  yellowifti  fpecks,  breaking  very  , 
eafily  betwixt  the  hands : fuch  as  is 
whiteft,  and  free  from  impurities,  is 
moft  efteemed. 

In  moft  of  the  new  foreign  phar- 
macopoeias benzoine  is  faid  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  croton  benzoe  of 
Linnasus  : but  when  the  laft  edi- 
tion of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia was  publiflied,  It  was  fuppofed 
to  be  the  produft  of  the  terminalia 
benzoine,  a tree  unknowm  to  Lin- 
naeus, but  deferibed  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  his  works,  publiftied  by  his 
fon.  But  fince  that.  Dr  Dryander 
of  London  has  deferibed  the  tree 
producing  it  in  the  Philofophica! 
Tranfaflions,  and  gives  it  the  name 
of Jiyrax  benzoe  It  grows  chiefly 

in  the  Ifland  of  Sumatra. 

This  refin  has  very  little  tafte,  im- 
prefling only  a light  fweetnefs  on 
the  tongue  : its  fmell  is  extremely 
fragrant  and  agreeable,  efpecially 
when  heated.  Committed  to  the 
fire  in  proper  veflels,  it  yields  a con- 
fiderable quantity  of  a white  faline 
concrete,  called  Jio’wersy  of  an  acidu- 
lous tafte  and  grateful  odour,  fo- 
luble  in  reftified  fpirit,  and,  by  the 

affiftance  of  heat.  In  water. Of 

thefe  we  fliall  afterwards  have  occa- 
fion  to  treat. 

The  principal  ufe  of  benzoine  Is' 
in  perfumes,  and  as  a cofmetic : it 
is  rarely  met  with  In  extemporaneous 
prefcription,  and  enters  in  fubftance 
only  one  pfficlnal  compofition,  the 
haljamum  tr^-’umaticum,  or  tinftura 
benzoes  compofita,  as  It  is  now  more 
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properly  ftyled  by  the  Londoxi  col- 
lege,  defigned  chleily  for  external 
life.  It  Ihoiild  ncverihelefs  fcem 
applicable  to  otl)er  purpofes,  and  to 
have  no  ill  title  to  the  virtues  of  fto- 
rax  and  balfam  of  Tolu,  at  leaft  in 
a fubordinate  degree.  The  flowers 
are  recommended  in  diforders  of  the 
breall ; and  with  this  intention  they 
are  made  an  ingredient  in  the  pare- 
goric elixir,  or  camphorated  tindure 
of  opium.  . 

BERBERIS  Cortex, hac- 

carujH fuccui . 

Berheris  vulgaris  I.in. 

Barberry  ; the  bark  and  juice  of 
the  berries. 

The  barberry  is  a fmall  tree,  or 
rather  a large  bulb,  covered  with  an 
afli-coloured  bark,  under  which  is 
contained  another  of  a deep  yellow; 
the  berries  are  of  an  elegant  red  co- 
lour, and  contain'  each  two  hard 
brown  feeds.  It  grows  wild  on  chal- 
ky hills  in  feveral  parts  of  England ; 
arid  is  frequently  planted  in  hedges 
and  in  gardens, 

The  outward  bark  of  thebnmchcs, 
and  the  leaves,  has  an  aftringcnt 
acid  tafte;  the  inner  yellow  bark,  a 
bitter  one;  this  lad  is  faid  to  befcr- 
viceable  in  the  jaundice;  and  by 
fome,  to  be  an  ufeful  purgative. 

The  berries,  which  to  the  tafle 
are  gx-atefully  acid,  and  moderately 
rdlringent,,  have  been  given  with 
good  jCuccefs  in  bilious  fluxes,  and 
difeafes  proceeding  from  heat,  acri- 
mony, or  thiunefs  of  the  juices.  A- 
mong  the  Egyptians,  barberries  are 
employed  in'  fluxes  and  in  ma- 
lignant fevers,  for  abating  heat, 
quenching  thirft,  raid  ngcHc  fire  ngch, 
and  preventing  putrefadlion  ; the 
fruit  is  macerated  'for  a day  and 
night,  in  abouttwdve  times  itsquan- 
tity  of  water,  with  the  addition  of 
, a little  fennel  feed,  or  the  like,  to 
prevent  offence  to  the  (lomach  ; the 
liquora  llrained  off,  and  fwectened 
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with  fugar,  or  fynip  of  citrons,  ia 
given  the  patient  liberally  to  drink. 
Frofper  Alpinus  (from  whofe  trea- 
tilc  De  wcdicina  Rgyptiormn  this  ac- 
count is  extraftcdj  informs  ns,tliat 
he  took  this  medicine  himfelf.  with 
happy  liiccefs,  in  a pelf  ilential  fever 
accompanied  with  an  immoderate 
bilious  diarrhoea. 

d he  barberry,  however,  is  now 
fo  little- ufed  for  medic.d  purpofes 
in  Britain,  that  it  is  rejected  from 
the  lift  both  of  the  J.ondon  and  E- 
(linburgh  colleges. 

BETA  [^Gen  '^  FoPium,  radix. 

Beta  vutgmj  i,in. 

d'he  white  and  red  beet ; the  root 
and  leaves. 

Taefe  plants  are  cultivated  in 
gardens  chiefly  for  culinary  nfe.  The 
eye  dillinguifhes  little  other  diffe- 
rence betwixt  them  than  that  ex- 
preffed  in  their  titles.  Decutfions 
of  beets  gently  loofen  the  bcliy  ; i 
hence  they  have  been  ranked  among 
tlie  emollient  herbs  ; the  plants  re- 
maining after  the  boiling  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  rather  a contrary  ef- 
fect. I hey  afford  little  noutifh- 
ment,  and  are  faid  by  fome  to  be 
prejudicial  to  the  ftomach.  The 
juice  exprefled  from  the  roots  is  a 
powerful  errhine  ; but  with  this  in- 
tention they  are  hardly  employed  iit 
medicine.  Of  late,  another  Ipecits 
of  beet,  dtferibed  by  Dr  Lctifom, 
under  the  title  of  Beta  hybrida,  or 
the  root  of  fcarcity,  has  been  ex- 
tolled, as  affording  a great  quantity* 
of  alimentary  matter  on  a fmall 
fpace  of  ground,  both  for  the  hu- 
man fpecies  and  domelfic  animals;, 
but  it  has  not  been  recommended 
for  any  particular  pnrpofe  in  medi- 
cine. 

B ETON  1C  A IBruu.-}  Folia  ei 
fiorcs. 

Betosiica  officbialis  Lin. 

Betony  ; the  leaves  and  flowers.; 

Betony 
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Betony  Is  a low  plant,  growing 
in  woods  and  fliady  places,  in  fc- 
veral  parts  of  England;  the  llowers 
come  foith  in  June  and  July;  they 
are  of  a purplilh  colour,  and  Ifand 
in  fpikes  on  the  tops  of  the  ftalks. 
The  leaves  and  flowers  have  an  her- 
baceous, rotighilh,  fomewliat  bit- 
terifli  tafle,  accompanied  with  a 
very  weak  aromatic  flavour.  This 
herb  has  long  been  a favourite  a- 
niong  writers  on  the  materia  medi- 
ca,  who  have  not  been  wanting  to 
attribute  to  it  abundance  of  good 
qualities.  Experience  docs  not  dif- 
cover  any  other  virtue  in  betony 
than  that  of  a mild  corrobararu ; as 
fuch,  an  iirfufion  or  light  decoftion 
of  it  may  be  drank  as  tea,  or  a latu* 
rated  tinrflure  in  reftifled  fpirit  gi- 
ven in  fuitable  dofes,  in  laxity  and 
debility  of  the  vifeera,  and  difor- 
ders  proceeding  from  thence.  Tlie 
powder  of  the  leaves,  fnuffed  up  the 
nofe,  provokes  fncezing  ; and  hence 
betony  is  fometimes  made  an  in- 
gredient in  .{lernutatory  powders: 
this  effect  Joes  not  feemto  be  owing, 
as  is  generally  fnppofed,to  any  pecu- 
liar Itimulating  quality  in  the  herb, 
but  to  the  rough  hairs  which  the 
leaves  are  covered  with.  'I'he  roots 
, of  this  plant  differ  greatly  in  qua- 
lity from  the  other  parts  : their 
tade  is  bitter  and  very  nauteoils  *. 
taken  in  a fmall  dofe,  they  vomit 
and  p'trge  violently,  and  arc  fuppo* 
fed  to  have  fomewhat  in  coinnion 
with  the  roots  of  hellebore.  It  is 
pretty  Angular,  if  true,  that  be- 
tony affefts  thofe  who  gather  a.ny 
confiderable  quantity  of  it,  with  a 
diferder  rcfem’oling  drimkenners  ; 
as  affirmed  by  .Simon  Paulli  and 
Bartholmus. 

From  thefe  fenfible  qualities  and 
-«perativc  effefts,  although  it  has 
no'./  no  place  in  our  pliarmaco- 
ptEias,  yet  it  is  perhaps  to  be  con- 
fidertd  as  a vegetable  deferving  far- 
■ther  attention. 
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BETULA  Cortex,  fac- 

cur. 

Litula  alba  Lin. 

The  birch  tree,  the  bark  and 
fap. 

This  tree  grows  wild  in  mofl 
woods;  Its  baik  confills  of  a thick 
brittle  iubllance  of  a brown ifh  red 
colour  ; and  of  feveral  very  thin, 
fir.ooth,  white,  tranfparent  men\- 
branes  Thefe  laft  are  highly  in- 
flammable, and  appear  to  abound 
with  rcfirioiis  ffiatter,  though  fcarce- 
ly  of  any  particular  Imcll  or  talle: 
the  thick  brittle  part  is  Icfs  refin- 
0113,  and  in  tafle  rougbilh  ; of  the 
medical  virtues  of  either,  little  or 
nothing  is  known  with  certainty. 

Upon  deeply  wounding  or  bo- 
ring die  trunk  of  the  t*ce  In  the 
beginning  of  fpring,  a ifveetifli  juice 
iffues  forth,  fometimes,  as  is  faid, 
in  fo  large  quantity,  as  to  equal  in 
weight  the  whole  tree  and  root : 
one  branch  will  bleed  a gallon  or 
more  in  a day.  This  juice  is  chief- 
ly recommended  in  Icorbutic  difl- 
orders,  and  other  foulnefles  of  t!id 
blood  ; Its  molt  fenfible  effeft  is  to 
promote  the  urinary  difeharge. 

BEZOAR 

Calculus  caprx  bezoardictc.  . 

Bezoar  Hone. 

Tlie  bezoar  ftone  is  a 'calculoMfi 
concretion  found  in  the  ftumach  of 
certain  animals  which  arc  falfl  to 
be  of  the  goat  kind.  It  is  coiiipo- 
fed  of  concentrical  coats  farmmul- 
ing  one  another,  with  a little  cavity 
in  the  middle,  containing  a bit  of 
wood,  llraw,  hair,  or  fome  fiuular 
fubllance. 

'I’he  (hops  diftinguifn  two  forts 
of  bezoar,  one  brought  from  Per- 
fia  and  the  Eaff- Indies,  the  other 
from  the  Spanilh  Welt-indies,  d'he 
firlt,  or  bell  fort,  called  oriental  be- 
zoar, is  of  a ffilning  dark  green  or 
olive  colour,  and  an  even  fmootli 
furfice  ; 011  removing  the  outward 
K 2 coat, 
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coat,  tliat  which  lies  underneath  it 
appears  likewife  fmooth  and  fliining. 
The  occidental  has  a rough  fur- 
face,  and  Icfs  of  a green  colour  than 
the  foregoing  : it  is  likewife  much 
heavier,  more  brittle,  and  of  a 
loofer  texture;  the  coats  are  thick- 
er, and  on  breaking  exhibits  num- 
ber of  ftria:  curioufly  interwoven. 
The  oriental  is  generally  lefs  than  a 
walnut  ; the  occidental  for  the  moft 
part  larger,  and  fometimes  as  big 
as  a goofe  egg.  The  firft  is  moft 
efteemed  ; although  now  they  are 
fo  little  valued  in  Britain,  that  a 
place  Is  given  to  neither  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias. 

Kaempfer  (in  whofe  A?n(znitates 
Exoticje  a full  account  of  the  be- 
zoar  animal  may  be  feen)  informs 
tis,  that  this  ftone  is  In  high  efteem 
among  the  Perfians,  and  even  of 
greater  value  than  in  Europe;  this, 
with  fundry  other  circumftances 
reedlefb  to  relate  here,  has  given 
occafion  to  many  to  fufpeft,  that 
the  true  bezoar  is  never  brought  to 
us.  Some  authors  relate  with  great 
confidence,  that  all  the  ftones  com- 
monly fold  under  this  name  arc  ar- 
tificial compofitions.  That  fome 
of  them  are  fo,  is  evident  ; hence 
the  great  differences  in  the  accounts 
which  different  perfons  have  given 
of  their  qualities  : the  ftones  exa- 
mined by  Slare  as  oriental  bezoar, 
did  not  diffolve  in  acids ; thofe 
which  Grew  and  Boyle  made  trial 
of  did : thofe  employed  by  Geof- 
froy  (in  fome  experiments  related 
in  the  French  memoirs  i’j'io)  did 
not  feem  to  be  afted  on  by  reftified 
fpirit  ; whilft  fome  of  thofe  exami- 
ned by  Neumann  at  Berlin  almoft 
totally  diffolved  therein.  The  com- 
mon mark  of  the  goodnefs  of  this 
ftone,  is  its  ftrlking  a deep  green 
colour  on  white  paper  that  has  been 
rubbed  with  chalk. 

Bezoar  was  not  known  to  the  an- 
cient Greeks;  and  is  firft  taken  no- 


tice of  by  the  Arabians,  who  extol 
it  in  a great  variety  of  diforders, 
particularly  againft  poifons.  Later 
writers  alfo  beftow  extraordinary 
commendations  on  It  as  a fudorific 
and  alexipharmac  ; virtues  to  which 
it  certainly  has  no  pretence.  It  is 
a morbid  concretion,  much  of  the 
fame  nature  with  the  human  calcu- 
lus, of  no  fmell  or  tafte,  not  di- 
geftible  In  the  ftomach  of  the  ani- 
mal in  whicli  it  is  found,  and  fcarce 
capable  of  being  afted  on  by  any 
of  the  juices  of  the  human  body.  It 
cannot  be  confidered  in  any  other 
light  than  as  an  abforbent ; and  is 
much  the  weakeft  of  all  the  com- 
mon fubftances  of  that  clafs.  It  has 
been  given  to  half  a dram,  and 
fometimes  a whole  dram,  without 
any  fenfible  effeft  ; though  the  ge- 
neral dofe  is  only  a few  grains, 
from  which  nothing  can  be  ex- 
peAed. 

BISMUTHUM  [Brun.-] 

Vtfmuthum  nativum. 

Bifmuth. 

Bifmuth  Is  a ponderous  brittle 
metal,  rcfembling  in  appearance 
the  antimonlal  regulus  and  zinc, 
but  greatly  differing  from  them  In 
quality.  Jt  diffolves  with  vehe- 
mence In  the  nitrous  acid,  which 
only  corrodes  the  regulus  of  anti- 
mony ; and  Is  fcarce  at  all  foluble 
in  the  marine  acid,  which  aAs 
ftrongly  on  zinc.  A calx  and  flow- 
ers of  this  femimctal  have  been  re-  i 
commended  as  fimilar  in  virtue  to  j 
certain antimonial  preparations;  but 
are  at  prefent  of  no  other  ufc  than 
as  a pigment  or  cofmetic  ; and  it 
is  now  entirely  rejefted  from  the  ' 
Britifli  pharmacopoeias. 

BISTORTA  \Lond.E.d.1  Radix,  ' 

Polygonum  hijlorta  Lin. 

Billort,  or  fnakeweed  ; the  root.  1 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  moift 
meadows  la  feveral  parts  of  Eitfe-  ^ 

land. 
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land.  The  root  Is  about  the  thlck- 
nefs  of  the  little  finger,  of  a black- 
ifh  brown  colour  on  the  oullide,  and 
reddifh  within  : it  is  writhed  or 
bent  vermicularly  (whence  the  name 
of  the  plant)  with  a joint  at  each 
bending,  and  full  of  bufhy  fibres  ; 
the  root  of  the  fpecies  here  mention- 
ed has,  for  the  molt  part,  only  one 
or  two  bendings;  others  have  three 
or  more. 

All  the  parts  of  biftort  have  a 
rough  aullere  tafte,  particularly  the 
root,  which  Is  one  ot  the  Itrongell 
of  the  vegetable  aftringentp.  It  is 
employed  in  all  kinds  of  immode- 
rate hsemorrhagies  and  other  fluxes, 
both  internally  and  externally, 
where  allringency  is  the  only  indi- 
cation. it  is  certainly  a very  pow- 
erful ftyptic,  and  Is  to  be  looked  on 
fimply  as  fuch  ; to  the  fudorlfic,  an- 
tipellilential,  and  other  virtues  at- 
tributed to  it,  it  has  no  other  claim 
than  in  confequence  of  Its  aftrin- 
gency,  and  of  the  antifeptic  power 
which  it  has  In  common  with  other 
vegetable  ftyptics.  The  largeft  dofe 
of  the  root  in  powder  is  one  dram. 

BOLL 

Boles  are  vlfcid  clayey  earths, 
lefs  coherent  and*more  friable  than 
clay  Itrlftly  fo  called,  more  readily 
uniting  with  water,  and  more  freely 
fubfiding  from  it.  They  are  foft 
and  unftnous  to  the  touch,  adhere 
to  the  tongue,  and  by  degrees  melt 
in  the  mouth,  imprefliiig  a light 
fenfe  of  allringency.  A great  va- 
riety of  thefe  kinds  of  earths  have 
been  introduced  into  medicine ; 
the  pri  icipal  of  which  are  the  fol- 
lowing. 

(i)  Botus  Armena  \_Suec.~^ 
Armenian  b Ic,  or  bole  arme  uc. 

Pure  Armenian  bole  is  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  with  a tinge  of 
yellow:  it  is  one  of  th<  hardcil  and 
molt  compact  of  the  bodies  of  this 
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clafs  ; and  not  fmooth  or  glolTy  like 
the  others,  but  generally  of  a rough 
dully  futface.  It  raifes  no  efferve- 
fccnce  with  acids. 

(2)  Bolus  Gallica  \^Lond. 
Ed.'\  French  bole 

The  common  French  bole  is  of 
a pale  red  colour,  variegated  with 
Irregular  fpecks  or  veins  of  white 
and  yellow  It  is  much  fofter  than 
the  foregoing;  and  (lightly  effer- 
vefees  with  acids. 

ft)  Bolus  Blesensis.  Bole  of 
Blois. 

This  is  a yellow  bole,  remark- 
ably lighter  than  the  former,  and 
than  moil  of  the  other  yellow 
earths.  It  effervefees  ftrongly  with 
acids. 

(4)  Botus  Bohemica.  Bohe- 
mian bole. 

This  is  of  a yellow  colour,  with 
a caft  of  red,  generally  of  a flaky 
texture.  It  is  not  afted  on  by  acids. 

(5)  Terra  Lemnia.  Lemnlan 
earth. 

This  Is  a pale  red  earth;  (lightly 
effervefeing  with  acids. 

(6)  Terra  SiLEsiACA.  Silefian 
earth. 

This  is  of  a brownilh  yellow  co- 
lour : acids  have  no  fenfible  effeft 
upon  it.  Thefe  and  other  earths, 
made  into  little  maffes,  and  (lamp- 
ed with  certain  ImprelTions,  are  call- 
ed terra  Jigillatx. 

The  boles  of  Armenia  and  Blois, 
and  the  Lemnian  earth,  are  rarely 
met  with  genuine  in  the  (hops ; the 
coarfer  boles,  or  white  clay  colour- 
ed with  ochre,  caput  mortuum  of 
vitriol,  &c.  frequently  fupply  their 
place.  I'he  genuine  may  be  ditlin- 
guKhed  by  their  fubfiding  uniform- 
ly from  water.,  without  any  fepara- 
K 3 tion 


ti.'  n of  tlifir  parts;  the  genuine  yel- 
low boles  rclaiii  tlieir  colour,  or 
have  it  deepened,  in  the  fire  ; whilil 
the  counterfeit  forts  burn  red. 

Thefc  earths  have  been  recom- 
mended as  aftiingent,  fudoriiic,  and 
alexipharmac  ; and  they  have  been 
ufed  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfentcries,  hae- 
monhagii  s,  and  in  malignant  and 
pedilential  diftempers.  In  intefti- 
nal  duxes,  and  complaints  in  the 
fi;  it  paflages  from  thin  acrimonious 
humours,  they  may  doubtlefs  be  of 
fome  ufe . but  the  virtues  aferibed 
to  them  in  the  other  cafes  appear  to 
have  no  foundation. 

In  the  Lonnon  pharmacopepia 
bole  was  formetly  an  ingredient  in 
the  pulvis  e bolo,  e fcordio,  tabellts 
Cardialgicte,  theriaca,  and  in  one 
compofuion  for  external  ufe,  viz. 
the  lapis  viedicamssitojus.  But  now 
thefe  formulas  are  either  entirely 
thrown  out,  or  much  changed. 
Tf'us  to  the  pulvis  e bolo,  the  pul- 
vis  e creta  is  fubftitiited,  in 'which 
iio  bole  IS  contained.  The  bolus 
gal'icus  is  the  only  one  now  retain- 
ed either  in  the  London  or  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopceias.  It  does  not 
enter  any  of  their  compofitioiis, 
and  is  hardly  ufed  in  the  prefent 
prafticc. 

BONUS  HENRICUS 

3derba. 

Chenopodium  bonus  henricus. 

Englifh  herb  mercury. 

I’his  herb  is  met  with  by  road- 
fides,  and  in  uncultivated  places.  Jt 
is  ranked  among  the  emollient 
herbs,  but  rarely  made  ule  of  in 
praftice.  The  leaves  are  applied 
by  the  common  people- for  healing 
flight  w'ounds,  clcanfiug  old  ulcers, 
and  other  like  purpofes. 

BORRAGO  IGen.-]  Herba, 

Borrago  officinalis  Lin. 

Borage;  the  herb. 

This  is  a rougli  plant,  clothed 
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with  fmall  prickly  hairs ; it  grows 
wild  in  wafte  places,  and  upon  old 
walls.  An  exhilirating  virtue  has 
been  attributed  to  the  flowers  of 
borage,  -wdilch  are  lienee  ranked 
among  the  fo  called  cordial  flowers; 
but  they  appear  to  have  very  little 
claim  to  any  virtue  of  this  kind, 
and  feemxo  be  altogether  infigni- 
flcant. 

BORAX  [_Lond.  Ed.'^ 

Natron  hofacicatum. 

Borax,  or  tiiical. 

T his  is  a faline  fubftance,  brought 
from  the  Ealt  Indies  in  great  maf- 
fes,  compofed  partly  of  large  cry- 
ftals,  but  chiefly  of  fmallcr  ones, 
partly  white  and  partly  green,  join- 
ed together  as  it  were  by  a greafy 
yellow  fubftance,  intermingled  with 
fand,  fmall  ftones,  and  other  im- 
purities : the  purer  cryftals,  expo- 
fed  to  the  fire,  melt  into  a hind  of 
glals,  which  is  nevcrthelefs  foluble 
in  water. 

This  fait,  diffolved  and  cryftalli-  ' 
zed,  forms  fmall  tranfparent  mafles: 
the  refiners  have  a method  of  {hoot- 
ing it  into  larger  cryftals;  but  tliefe 
differ  in  fcvtral  refpefts  from  the 
genuine  fait,  iiifomiich  that  Cramer 
calls  them  not  a purified,  but  adul- 
terated borax.  Experiments  have 
clearly  fliown,  that  it  confifts  of  a 
fixt  alkaline  fait,  the  fame  with  the 
bafis  of  fea  fait,  in  fome  degree 
neutralized  by  a peculiar  acid. 

Tlie  medical  virtues  of  borax 
have  not  been  fufficiently  afeertain- 
cd  by  experience  ; it  is  fuppofed  to 
be,  in  dofes  of  half  a dram  or  two 
fcruples,  diuretic,  emmenagogue, 
and  a promoter  of  delivery.  Mr- 
Biffct,  in  an  effay  on  the  medical 
conftitution  of  Great  Britain,  re- 
commends a folution  of  this  fait  in 
water  as  the  moft  powerful  diffol- 
veut  yet  known  of  aphtluni'  crufts 
in  the  mouth  and  fauces  of  chil- 
dren. And  for  the  fame  purpofs 
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alfo  a fmall  quantity  nf  it  is  often 
applied  in  the  form  «>f  powder,  mix- 
ed up  with  lugar.  1 here  aie 
{Ivonjr  reafons  to  believe,  that  the 
virtues  of  borax  are  much  greater 
than  they  are  in^  general  fuppoled 
to  be;  and  that  it  may  be  more 
cxtciifively  ufed  with  advantage. 

BOTRYS  [S«ec.]  Heiba,  fe- 
me n. 

Chenopoditim  hotrys  Lin. 

Jcrut'ilem  oak ; the  leaves  and 

feed. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens. It  has  a ft  long  not  diiagree- 
able  I'mell,  and  a warm  fomtwhat 
pungent  tafte.  It  is  lecommeivded 
as  a carminative  pectoral  ; and  it 
has  alfo  been  recorhmended  as  an 
emmenagogue.  Infiifions  of  it  may 
be  drank  as  tea  : and  in  this  form 
it  has  been  recommended  in  cafes 
of  chronic  catarrh.  But  the  proper 
inenftnium  for  the  aftive  juatter, 
both  of  the  leaves  and  feeds,  is  redi- 
6ed  fpirit. 


BRASSICA  Herba,fe- 

viina. 

Brafica  oleracea  Lin. 

White  and  red  cabbages,  &c. 

Thefe  are  cultivated  in  gardens 
rather  for  culinary  than  medicinal 
ufe.  They  are  all  fuppofed  to  be 
hard  of  digeftion,  to  afford  little 
nouridiment,  and  to  produce  flatu- 
lencies ; though  probably  on  no 
very  good  foundation.  1 hey  tend 
ftrongly  to  putrefadion,  and  run 
into  this  ftate  fooner  than  almoft 
any  other  vegetable  ; when  putre- 
fied, their  fmell  is  likewife  the  moft 
offctifive,  greatly  refembling  that 
of  putrefied  animal  fubftances. 
Hence  it  feems  reafonable  to  con- 
clude, that  few  of  the  oleraceous 
herbs  are  more  eafily  foluble  in  the 
ftomach,  more  nutritious  or  1 ‘fs 
remote  from  the  nature  of  aniirial- 
food.  It  is  undeniahle,  that  in  ge- 
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neral  at  lead  they  are  not  unwliole- 
fonie;  that  they  do  not  induce  ot- 
promote  a putrid  difpofition  in  the 
body  ; but  on  tlie  contrary  prove  a 
falubrious  aliment ; that  when  ta- 
ken freely,  they  tend  to  Ibofen  the 
belly  ; and  that  their  laxative  mat- 
ter is  extraded  by  long  boiling  in 
water.  Of  all  thefe  plants,  cauliv 
flow'er  is  leckoned  the  eafitft  of  di- 
geftion. The  white  is  the  moft  fe- 
tid ; and  the  red  moft  cmollieHt  or 
laxative  ; a decodion  of  this  iaft  is 
recommended  in  fome  diforders  of 
tlie  bread,  and  in  hoarfenefs. 

Sliced  cabbage  callced  up  with 
fait,  Sic.  becomes  four,  keeps  long, 
is  ufed  in  Germany  at  table  under 
the  name  of  fourcrout  ; and  it  has 
lately  been  introduced  as  an  article 
of  diet  with  the  Britifh  forces,  ei- 
ther in  ganifons  befieged,  or  on 
long  voyages.  It  is  now  clearly 
demonftrated,  that  in  thefe  fitua- 
tions  it  operates  as  a moft  powertul 
preventive  of  fcorbutus;  and  that 
it  has  even  had  very  great  influence 
in  curing  the  difeafe  after  it  has  ta- 
ken place. 

Cabbage  has  alfo  been  ufed  for 
medical  purpofes  as  externally  ap- 
plied. The  leaves  gently  bruifed  are 
often  applied  to  parts  previoaifly 
bliftered,  with  the  effea  of  pro- 
motlng  a confiderable  difeharge. 
They  excite  a confiderable  _ wa- 
tery difeharge  through  the  fltin  in 
cafes  of  anafjrca,  particularly  when 
ajiplied  to  the  ankles ; And  they 
have  fometimes  even  the  efFeft  of 
inducing  vefications.  As  thus  ex- 
ternally applied,  they  have  in  foine 
inllaiiccs  produced  a complete  dif- 
eharge of  the  water  in  cafes  of  ana- 
farca, 


brassica  marina. 

\_Brun.~\ 

Convolvulus  foldanella  Lin. 

Sea  coleworts,  Scots  Icurvygrafs, 
or  foldanella  } the  leaves.  _ 

l\  4-  This 
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This  is  a trailing  plant,  growing 
on  the  fea  beach  in  many  parts  of 
the  north  of  England.  The  roots, 
Reaves,  and  ftalks,  yield  a milky 
juice. 

Soldanella  js  a ftrong  cathartic, 
operating  very  churliflily,  and  hence 
defervedly  rejefted  from  practice, 
Thofe  who  recommend  its  ufe  differ 
ponfiderably  with  regard  to  the 
dofe  ; fome  direft  half  a dram  ; o- 
thcrs  three  drams,  and  others  a 
VPhole  handful. 

BRITANNICA,  vide  X<apa> 

tTHOM. 

BRYONIA  Radix. 

Bryonia  alba  Lin. 

White  bryony,  or  wild  vine;  the 
roots. 

This  is  ^ rough  plant,  growing 
pn  di^y  banks  under  hedges,  and 
climbing  upon  the  bufhes.  The 
roots  are  large,  fometimes  as  thick 
as  a man’s  thigh  ; their  fmcll,  when 
frefh,  is  ftrong  and  difagreeable  j 
the  tafte  naufeoufly  bitter,  acrid, 
and  biting  : the  juice  is  fo  (harp,  as 
in  a little  time  to  excoriate  the  flcin; 
?n  drying,  they  lofe  great  part  of 
their  acrimony,  and  almoft  the 
whole  of  their  fcent. 

Bryony  root  is  a ftrong  irritating 
cathartic;  and  as  fuch  has  fome- 
times been  fuccefsfully  exhibited  in 
maniacal  cafes,  in  fome  kinds  of 
dropfies,  and  ia  feveral  chronical 
diforders,  where  a quick  folution 
of  vifcid  juices,  and  a fuddcn  lli- 
mulus  on  thjC  folids,  were  required. 
An  extraft  prepared  by  water,  a<9;s 
more  mildly  and  with  greater  fafety 
than  the  root  in  fubftance  ; given 
from  half  a dram  to  a dram,  it  is 
faid  to  prove  a gentle  purgative, 
and  likevyife  to  pperatc  powerfully 
by  urine. 

Bryony  root,  applied. externally, 
ii  faid  to  be  a povverful  difeutient. 


Hence  although  this  as  well  as 
many  other  draftic  and  aftive  ar- 
ticles is  now  rejeAed  by  the  Lon- 
don college,  yet  we  think  that  it 
ought  not  only  to  be  retained,  but 
that  a place  fhould  alfo  be  given 
in  our  pharmacppieias  to  the  ex- 
traft. 

BUGLOSSUM  lGen.-\  Radix, 

folia. 

Anchufa  officinalis  Lin. 

Garden  buglofs ; the  root  and 
leaves. 

This  is  a rough,  hairy  plant,  rcj 
fembling  borage,  but  lefs  prickly  ; 
a wild  fort  is  commonly  met  with  in 
hedges  and  among  corn,  which  dif- 
fers from  the  garden  only  in  being 
fmaller.  Buglofs  has  a flimy  fweet- 
ilh  tafte,  accompanied  with  a kind 
of  coolneis  : the  roots  are  the  moft 
glutinous,  and  the  flowers  the  leall 
fo.  The  flowers  are  one  of  the 
four  called  cordial  flowers:  the  only 
quality  they  have  that  can  intitle 
them  to  this  appellation,  is,  that 
they  moderately  cool  and  foften, 
without  offending  the  palate  or  fto- 
mach  ; and  thus,  in  warm  climates, 
or  in  hot  difeafes,  may  in  fome 
meafure  refrefti  the  patient ; but  at 
prefent  they  are  very  rarely  em- 
ployed. 

BURSA  PASTORIS  [Brun.^ 

Folia. 

Thlapji  burfa  pajloris  Lin. 

Shepherds  purfe  ; the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  common  in  wafte 
places,  and  is  found  in  flower  all 
the  fummer.  Shepherds-purfe  has 
long  been  celebrated  as  an  aftrin- 
gent,  and  ftrongly  recommended  in 
diarrhoeas, dyfentcries,  uterine  floors, 
and  in  general  in  ail  difeafes  where 
aftringents  of  any  kind  can  avail. 
Some  have  efteemed  it  fo  powerful 
a ftyptic,  as  fcarce  to  be  fafely  ex- 
hibited iaternally.  Others  have 

thought 
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thought  it  to  be  of  a hot  fiery  na- 
ture, and  foppofed  it  to  Itop  fluxes 
and  haemorrhagies,  by  coagulating 
the  juices  like  alcohol,  and  burning 
or  fearing  the  orifices  of  the  veflels. 
The  fenfible  qualities  of  Ihepherds- 
purfe  difeover  little  foundation  for 
either  of  thefe  opinions  ; it  has  no 
perceptible  heat,  acrimony,  pun- 
gency, and  fcarcely  any  allringen- 
cy  : the  tafte  is  almoft  merely  her- 
baceous, fo  as  lufficiently  to  warrant 
the  epithet  given  this  plant  by  Mr 
Ray,  Fatuum.  And  although  it  be 
ftill  retained  in  raoft  of  the  foreign 
pharmacopceias,  yet  it  is  hardly  in 
ufe  in  Britain. 

BUXUS  \_Brun.']  Folia  Lignum. 

Buxus  fempervirens  Lin. 

Box  tree  ; the  leaves  and  wood. 

The  box  is  a fraall  tree,  growing 
wild  in  fome  parts  of  Kent  and  Sur- 
ry. The  wood  is  of  a yellow  co- 
lour, more  folid,  compaA,  and  pon- 
derous than  any  other  of  the  Euro- 
pean woods.  The  leaves  have  a 
ilrong  naufeous  tafte,  and,  when 
frefh,  a fetid  fmell : they  are  faid 
to  purge  violently,  in  the  dofe  of  a 
dram.  A dccodion  of  the  wood  is 
recommended  by  fome  as  powerful- 
ly fudorific,  preferable  eVen  to  gua- 
iacum  ; but  the  tafte  readily  difeo- 
vers  that  it  wants  the  qualities  of 
that  wood.  Neither  the  wood  nor 
leaves  of  the  box  tree  are  at  prefent 
employed  for  any  medicinal  purpofe 
in  Britain  ; and  they  are  now  re- 
jefted  by  our  colleges:  But  from 
their  aftive  qualities,  particularly 
that  of  the  leaves,  they  deferve  fome 
attention,  and  may  perhaps  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  fubftituted  to  expen- 
five  articles  Imported  from  abroad. 

CACOA  NucUi. 

Theobroma  cacoa  Lin, 

Chocolate  nuts. 

Thefe  are  the  fruit  of  an  Ame- 
' rican  tree  rcfembling  the  aliaund, 

I 


The  tree,  though  fmall,  bears  a 
large  fruit,  fliaped  like  a cucumber, 
which  contains  thirty  or  more  of 
the  nuts.  Thefe,  by  preffure,  yield 
a confiderable  quantity  of  a fluid 
oil.  Boiled  in  water,  they  give  out 
a large  portion  of  a febaceous  mat- 
ter, which  congeals  on  the  furface 
of  the  liquor  as  it  cools.  The  prin- 
cipal ufe  of  thefe  nuts  is  for  the 
preparation  of  the  dietetic  liquor 
chocolate.  '1  his  is  a mild,  imftu- 
ous,  nutritious  fluid,  capable  of 
foftening  acrimonious  humours,  and 
of  great  fervice  in  confumptive  dif- 
orders ; efpecially  if  made  with 
milk,  and  with  only  a fmall  pro- 
portion of  aromatics. 

CAJEPUT  Oleum. 

Maleleuca  leucadendron. 

Cajeput  oil. 

This  article  has  never  yet  had 
any  place  in  our  pharmacopaias ; 
but  it  is  introduced  into  fome  of 
the  belt  foreign  ones;  and  it  is 
mentioned  by  feveral  writers  on  the 
materia  medica  as  an  article  in  very 
high  efteem  among  the  eaftern  na- 
tions, particularly  in  India.  It  is 
faid  to  be  obtained  by  diftillation, 
from  the  fruit  of  the  maleleuca  leu- 
cadendron. When  brought  into 
this  country  it  is  a liquid  of  a green- 
ilh  colour,  of  a fragrant,  but  at  the 
fame  tirfte  a very  peculiar  odour, 
and  of  a warm  pungent  tafte.  Some 
authors,  however,  reprefent  this  oil 
as  being,  when  of  the  beft  quality, 
a white  or  colourlcfs  fluid ; and  it 
has  been  faid  by  the  authors  of  the 
Dilpenfatoriiim  Brunfvicenfe,  when 
prepared  in  Europe  from  the  feeds 
lent  from  India,  to  be  entirely  of 
.this  appearance. 

Hitherto  the  oleum  cajeput  has 
been  but  little  employed,  either  in 
Britain  or  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope ; but  in  India  it  is  ufed  both 
internally  and  externally,  and  is 
highly  extolled  for  its  medical  pro- 
perties. 
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pet  tics.  It  is  Applied  externally 
where  a warm  and  peculiar  fl  mulus 
IS  rt-cjui{ite  ; it  is  employed  for  re- 
ttonng  vigour  after  luxations  and 
fprains,  and  for  cafing  violent  pain 
in  gouty  and  rheumatic  cafes,  in 
tooth-ach,  and  fimilar  affedlions ; 
but  it  has  been  chiefly  celebrated 
as  taken  internally,  and  'it  is  par- 
ticularly faid  to  operate  as  a very 
pinveiful  remedy  againft  tympanitic 
alFe£lions.  _ 

CALAMINARIS  LAPIS 
lLor:d.  Ed.'] 

Tj  'tncum  calaniinaris, 

. Calamy,  or  calamine  ftone. 

'1  his  mineral  is  found  plentifully 
in  Lngland,  Germany,  and  other 
countries,  either  in  diftinift  mines, 
or  intermingled  with  the  ores  of  dif- 
fetent  metals.  It  is  ufnally  of  ^ 
greyifli,  brownifli,  ycllowiflr,  or  pale 
rtdclifh  colour;  coniiderably  hard, 
though  not  fnfficiently.fo  to  ftrike 
fire  with  lleel.  It  has  been  looked 
upon  by  fomc  as  a fimple  earth,  by 
others  as  an  iron  ore;  later  expeti- 
ments  have  difeovered  it  to  be  an 
ore  of  zinc.  Calamine  is  generally 
Toafttd  or  calcined  before  it  comes 
into  the  fliops,  in  order  to  feparate 
feme  fulphuiions  or  arfenical  mat- 
ter which  the  crude  mineral  is  fup- 
poled  to  contain,  and  to  render  it 
more  eafiiy  reducible  into  a fine 
powder..  In  this  ftate  it  is  employ 
ed  in  collyria,  againfl  defluxions  of 
thin  acrid  humours  upon  the  eyes  ; 
for  drying  up  molft,  running  ulcers; 
and  healing  excoriations.  It  Is  the 
balls  of,an  officinal  epnlotic  cerate, 
the  ceratum  lapidis  calaminaris. 

CALAMUS  A ROMATICUS 
^I.ond.  Ed.]  Radix, 
cor  us  calamus  Lin, 

Sweet  flag  ; the  roots. 

This  flag  refembles,  as  to  its 
leaves,  the  common  iriss  butinothe.'’ 


refptfts  d ffers  greatly  from  it:  the 
ftalk  grows  at  a little  diftance  from . 
the  leaves ; the  lower  half,  up  to 
where  the  flowers  come  forth,  is 
roiindiflt;  the  part  above  this,  broad 
like  the  other  leaves ; the  flowers 
arc  very  fmall.  whitiih,  and  Hand  in 
a kind  of  head  about  the  fize  of  a 
finger.  This  plant  grows  plentifully 
in  rivulets  and  marfliy  places  about 
Norwich  and  other  parts  of  this 
illand,  in  the  carfals  of  Holland,  in 
■Switzerland,  and  in  other  countries 
of  Europe.  I he  fliops  have  been 
ufually  fnpplied  from  the  Levant 
with  dried  roots,  which  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  fuperior  to  thofe  -of  our 
own  growth 

The  root  of  acorus  is  full  of 
joints,  crooked,  fomewhal  flatted  on  - 
the  licle«,  internally  of  a white  co- 
lour, and  loofe  fpongy  texture  ; its 
fmell  is  ftrong ; the  taftewarm, acrid, 
bitletifli,  and  aromatic;  both  the 
fmcll  and  talle  are  improved  by  ex- 
ficcation.  This  root  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  a carminative  and 
ftomachic  medicine,  and  as  fuch  is 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  practice. 

It  is  faid  by  fome  to  be  fuperior  in 
aromatic  flavour  to  any  other  vege- 
table that  is  produced  in  thefe  nor- 
thern climates  : but  this  aflertion 
is  by  no  means  llridly  true.  It  is,  ■ 
neverthelefs,  a fnfficiently  elegant 
aromatic.  It  W'as  formerly  an  in- 
gredient In  the  mithridate  and  the- 
riacaoflhe  London  pharmacopoeia  ; 
and  in  the  aromatic  and  ilomachic 
tintiurcs,  and  compound  arum  pow- 
der, of  the  Edinburgh  ; but  it  is 
now  rejefted  from  thefe,  and  it 
does  not  at  prefent  enter  any  offici- 
nal preparation.  'I'he  frefii  root, 
candied  after  the  manner  diredttl 
for  candying  eryngo  root,  is  faid  to 
be  employed  at  Conftantinople  as  a 
prefervativeagainflepidemiedifeafes. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  have  a Iweet 
fragrant  fmell,  more  agreeable, 

though 
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thi'uph  weaker,  than  that  of  the 
roots ; but  tliey  have  no  place  ei- 
thci  .n  the  Biitifli  or  foreign  phar- 
irucopccias. 

CALENDULA  [^Bnin-I  Flos. 
Calc  fid ula  oficinal.s  Lin. 

Garden  marigold  ; tire  flower. 
This  herb  is  common  in  garuens, 
where  it  is  found  in  flower  greateft 
part  of  the  fuminer.  Marigold 
flowers  are  fuppofed  to  be  aperient 
and  attenuating  ; and  alfo  cardiac, 
alexiphaimat,  and  fudorific  : they 
have  been  principally  celebrated  in 
uterine  obltrnftions,  in  the  jaundice, 
and  for  throwing  out  the  fmall 
pox.  Their  fenliblc  qualities  give 
little  foundation  for  thefe  virtues  : 
they  have  fcarcely  any  taile,  and  no 
conlideiable  Inrell.  i he  leaves  of 
the  plant  difeover  a vifeid  fweetilh 
iiels,  accompanied  with  a more 
durable  faponaceous  pungency  and 
waimth:  thefe  feem  capable  of  an- 
fwering  fome  ufeful  purpofes,  as  a 
ftimulating- and  aperient  medicine  ; 
but  at  prefent  they  are  fo  little  em- 
ployed in  Britain,  that  they  have 
now  no  place  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias, and  they  are  alfo  rejefttd 
from  feveral  ,of  the  lateft  and  beft 
foreign  ones. 

CALX  VIVA  ILonl  Ed.-^ 

Lapis  cakareu!  purus  recem  iijius. 

Quicklime. 

Quicklime  is  ufually  prepared  a- 
rnong  us,  by  calcining  certain  Hones 
of  the  chalky  kind.  All  chalks 
and  marbles  burn  into  quicklime  ; 
with  this  difference,  that  the  more 
compaft  the  ftone,  generally  the 
llrongcr  is  the  lime,  in  maritime 
countries,  in  defeft  of  the  proper 
Hones,  fea  fliells  are  made  ufe  of, 

' which  afford  a caix  agreeing  in  moH 
relpefts  with  the  Hone  limes. 

All  thefe  limes  are,  when  frefit 
burnt,  highly  acrimonious  and  cor- 
irofive,  being  thus  freed  from  fixt 


air  In  this  Hate  they  are  employ- 
ed in  lome  external  applications  as 
a depilatory ; for  rendering  fulphur 
foluhle  in  water,  and  for  depriving 
alkalies  ut  their  fixt  air,  thus  increa-  . 
fiii'^  their  power,  either  for  the 
purpofes  of  a cauHic,  or  to  enable 
them  more  readily  to  diffolve  oils 
for  making  fonp.  If  the  lime  be 
expol'cd  for  a length  of  time  to  the 
air.  It  abl'orbs  water  ; falls  by  de- 
giees  into  a powder;  and,  attraft- 
ing  fixt  air,  loHs  greatly  of  its  acri- 
mony. 

Waterpoured  dlreAly  upon  quick- 
lime, takes  up  a portion  of  it:  the 
folution  has  a ftrong  taffe,  fomewhat 
Hyptic,  drying  the  mouth,  and  ac- 
companied with  a kind  of  fweet- 
nefs.  This  liquor  does  not  effervefee 
with  acids,  but  is  rendered  by  fixt 
air  turbid  and  milky  : as  prevent- 
ing the  coagulation  of  milk,  it  is 
fometimes  made  ufe  of  along  with 
milk  diet ; agitated  wltK  expreflVd 
oils,  it  unites  with  them  into  a thick 
compound,  recommended  by  Dr 
Slaire,  and  much  ufed  agaiiiH  burns 
and  Inflammations.  Both  the  fimpie 
folution  of  the  lime,  and  the  folu- 
tion iinpreguaii  d with  other  mate- 
rials, are  dircftcd  as  officinal,  under 
the  title  of  lime  water. 

Lime  water,  drank  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a quarter  of  a pint  three  or 
four  times  a dayv  and  continued  for 
a length  of  time,  has  been  found 
ferviceable  in  fcropluilous cafes,  and 
other  obllinate  chronic  dlforders. 
It  generally  promotes  urine,  and 
not  unfr.  quently  the  cuticular  dif- 
charge  : for  the  moH  pait  it  binds 
the  belly,  and  fometimes  produces 
troublcfomc  coHivenefs,  unlefs  this 
efTeft  be  occafionally  provided  a- 
gainH,  by  the  interpofition  of  pioper 
medicines  It  does  good  ferviee  in 
debility  and  laxity  of  the  vifccra  in 
general;  in  thofe  of  the  uterine  and 
femlnal  veffcls,  fluor  albus,  chronic 
menorrhagia,  and  gleets,  it  is  par- 
ticularly 
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ticiilarly  recommended.  Care  muft 
be  taken  not  to  ufe  this  medicine 
too  liberally  in  hot  bilious  conlHtu- 
tions,  or  whe;-e  the  patient  is  much 
emaciated,  or  the  appetite  weak,  or 
at  the  time  of  any  critical  or  peri- 
odical evacuations.  It  has  been 
uledas  lilhontriptic  ; and  although 
incapable  of  diffolving  calculi  in 
the  urinary  organs,  yet  under  its 
uie  calculous  patients  have  experi- 
enced great  relief.  In  the  form  of 
injeftion,  it  is  very  cffeftual  in  kil- 
ling and  bringing  off  afcarides. 

CAMPHORA  lLond.Ed.1 

Laurus  camphora  Lin. 

Camphor. 

Comphor  is  a very  peculiar  fub- 
ftance,  obtained  In  the  form  of  a 
folid  concrete,  chiefly  extrafted 
from  the  wood  and  roots  of  a tree 
growing  in  Sumatra  and  Japan. 
The  former  Is  by  much  the  beft. 
As  It  firft  fublimes  from  the  wood, 
it  appears  brownifli,  cumpofed  of 
feraipellucid  grains  mixed  with  dirt ; 
in  this  Rate  it  is  exported  by  the 
Dutch,  and  purified  by  a fccond 
fubliiuation  ; after  which,  it  is  re- 
duced into  loaves  (In  which  it  is 
brought  to  us)  probably  by  fufion 
in  clofe  veflels ; for  it  does  not  af- 
fumc  this  form  In  fublimation. 
Camphor  is  procurable  in  fmall 
quantities  from  various  other  vege- 
tables by  dittillation.  It  may  be 
confidered  as  a peculiar,  concrete, 
very  volatile  eflential  oil. 

Pure  camphor  is  very  white,  pel- 
lucid, fomewhat  unAuous  to  the 
touch ; of  a bittei  iffi,  aromatic,  acrid 
tafte,  yet  accompanied  with  a fenfe 
of  coolnefs ; of  a fmell  fpmewhat 
like  that  of  rofemary,  hut  much 
llronger.  It  is  totally  volatile,  and 
inflammable;  foluble  in  vinous  fpi- 
rits,  oils,  and  the  mineral  acids;  not 
in  water,  alkaline  liquors,  or  the 
acids  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
This  concrete  is  eftcemed  one  of  the 
mult  efficacious  diaphoretics ; and 
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has  long  been  celebrated  in  fevers, 
malignant  and  epidemical  diffem- 
pers.  In  delirium,  where  opiates  fail 
of  procuring  fleep,  and  aggravate 
the  fympioms,  this  medicine  fre- 
quently fucceeds. 

Dr  Alexander,  fome  time  ago  a 
praftitioner  In  Edinburgh,  made 
many  experiments  on  this  article, 
particularly  by  taking  It  himfelf  in 
large  dofes.  On  taking  a fcruple 
bf  camphor,  he  found  his  pulfe 
fomewhat  lefs  frequent : on  taking 
two,  his  pulfe  fell  from  77  to  70, 
but  returned  to  77  in  lefs  than  half 
an  hour ; at  which  time  vertigo  and 
a gradual  abolition  of  confeioufnefs 
came  on,  fucceeded  by  violent 
retchings,  convulfions,  and  mania, 
the  pulfe  rifiiig  to  100.  He  then 
began  to  recover  his  recolleftion, 
felt  extremely  hot,  with  tremors  of 
the  whole  body.  By  ufing  warm 
water  he  threw  up  the  camphor,  the 
effects  of  which  gradually  wore  off,  ' 
only  he  felt  his  body  for  two  days 
very  fore  and  rigid. 

Frederick  Hoffman  has  written 
an  exprefs  differtation  De  Ca?nphora 
ufu  interno  fecurijfimo  et  prajiantijji- 
mo.  The  fubilance  of  his  obferva- 
tlons  Is,  that  camphor  feems  to  pene- 
trate veryquickly  through  the  whole 
body,  and  increafe  perfpiration  ; 
that  though  given  to  the  quantity 
of  half  a dram,  dlffolved  In  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  duly  diluted,  it  does  not 
raife  the  pulfe,  or  occafion  any 
heat,  but  rather  caufes  a fenfe  of 
coolnefs  about  the  prascordia : that 
on  continuing  its  ufe  for  fome  time, 
the  blood  became  fenfibly  more 
fluid,  and  the  quantity  of  watery 
ferum  which  the  habit  before  a- 
bourided  with,  was  confiderabiy  di- 
minilhed:  that  in  malignant  fevers, 
and  all  diforders,  whether  acute  or 
chronical,  proceeding  from  an  acrid 
or  putrefeent  ftate  of  the  juices, 
camphor  has  excellent  vffefts,  cor- 
rcAing  the  acrimony,  expelling  the 
putrid  morbific  matter  through  the  j 
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cutaneous  pores,  and  preventing  an 
inflammation  or  fphaceiuj,  where 
there  is  previoufly  any  dilpofiiion 
thereto;  that,  by  ftrengthening  the 
veflels,  it  reftrains  hsemorrhagies 
happening  in  acute  fevers,  and  pro- 
motes critical  and  periodical  evacu- 
ations : that  it  expels  even  the  ve- 
nereal virus;  that  he  has  known  ex- 
amples of  the  lues  being  cured  by 
camphor  alone,  a purgative  only  be- 
ing  premifed;  and  that  in  recent 
infeftions  he  has  found  no  medicine 
equal  to  it  in  efficacy.  In  inflam- 
matory cafes,  where  there  is  a ten- 
dency to  mortification,  intenfe  heat, 
thirft,  or  where  the  Ikin  is  dry  and 
parched,  whether  before  or  after  a 
delirium  has  come  on,  fmall  dofes  of 
camphor  joined  with  nitre  produ- 
ced happy  effefts,  almoft  immedi- 
ately relieving  the  fymptoms,  occa- 
fioning  a calm  fleep  and  plentiful 
fweat,  without  fatiguing  the  pati- 
ent. He  farther  obferves,  that  this 
fimple,  by  its  antiphlogiflic  quality, 
prevents  the  ill  effefts  of  the  more 
irritating  medicines ; that  cantha- 
rldes,  and  the  a'crld  ftlmulating  ca- 
thartics and  diuretics,  by  the  ad- 
mixture of  a fmall  proportion  of 
camphor,  become  much  more  mild 
and  fafe  in  operation. 

The  common  dole  of  camphor  is 
from  one  grain  to  ten.  It  enters 
feveral  officinal  preparations,  both 
for  external  and  internal  ufe  ; par- 
ticularly the  linimentum  camphorae, 
llnimentum  faponis,  balfamutn  ano- 
dynum,  oleum  camphoratum,  Ipt. 
vinofus  camphoratus,  miftura  cam- 
phorata,  tlndiura  opli  camphorata, 
&c. 

In  modern  praftice,  it  is  exter- 
nally employed  chiefly  to  diminilh 
inflammation,  to  difeufs  tumor,  to 
obviate  gangrene,  to  ftlmulate  in 
local  palfy,  and  to  allay  rheumatic 
and  paralytic  pains.  Internally,  it 
is  given  in  nervous  affeftions,  with  a 
view  of  exciting  the  vis  vita:,  and  al- 
leviating fpafraodlc  Complaints:  w'irh 


the  fame  view  to  the  via  vitae,  to  ob- 
viate putrefcenct,  and  to  procure 
fleep,  it  is  ufed  in  fevers  of  the  ty- 
phous kind  .'some  recommend  it 
as  Angularly  ufeful  in  cafes  of  ardor 
urlna: ; and  others  find  it  efficacious 
in  what  are  called  nervous  head- 
achs. 

CANCRORUM  CHELAE 

[/oW.] 

Cancer  pagurus  Lin. 

Crabs  claws. 

Thefe  are  the  black  tips  of  the 
claws  of  a particular  fpecies  of  fea- 
crab.  After  being  broken  down, 
and  well  wafhed  in  boiling  water, 
they  are  reduced  to  powder,  and 
employed  as  an  abfotbent.  They 
confift  of  a calcareous  animal  earth, 
and  of  conrfe  neutralize  thofe  acids 
with  which  they  come  iu  contaft 
in  the  primas  via:.  But  befides  an 
earth,  they'Contain  alfo  a glutinous 
animal  matter,  which  gives  them  a 
tendency  to  concrete  in  the  ftomach 
and  bowels : hence  abforbents  from 
the  mineral  kingdom  are  perhaps 
preferable  ; but  while  thefe,  as 
magnefia,  often  operate  as  cathar- 
tics, the  chelae  cancrorum  tend  ra- 
ther to  bind  the  body  ; a circum- 
ftance  which  renders  them  prefer- 
able in  fome  cafes.  They  enter 
forne  officinal  preparations,  as  the 
pulvis  e chelis  cancrorum  cotnpofi- 
tus.  The  chelx  cancrorum  have 
now  no  place  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia.  They  employ  for 
the  fame  purpofes  the  article  next 
to  be  mentioned,  which  is  now  re- 
jefted  by  the  London  college. 

CANCRORUM  OCULI  dkli 

lEd.^ 

Cancer  aflacus  Lin. 

Crabs  eyes. 

The  Edinburgh  college  arc,  wc 
think,  in  the  right  in  retaining  this 
article  in  preference  to  the  former, 
as  being  a more  pure  abfotbent 
earth  j but  it  is  with  little  propriety 
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that  they  have  retained  the  ancient 
name,  which  has  often  led  to  an 
abfurd  miftake  : for  the  article  de- 
nominated crabs  eyes  is  a ftony 
concretion  found  in  the  head,  fto- 
mach,  and  other  parts  of  a particu- 
lar fpecies  of  crab.  Hence  in  the 
belt  foreign  pharmacopoeias  they 
are  denominated  cancrorum  calculi, 
lapilli,  &c. 

The  calculi  cancrorum  are  gene- 
rally about  the  fize  of  peas,  or 
larger.  They  are  of  a fpherical 
fliape,  but  a little  flatted  on  one 
fide.  They  are  of  a white  colour, 
but  fometimes  with  a reddifli  or  blue- 
ilh  call,  and  internally  of  a lamina- 
ted ftruAure.  The  greatcll  part 
of  them  are  the  produce  of  Muf- 
covy,  particularly  of  the  river  Don, 
where  the  dead  crabs  are  laid  upon 
the  banks  in  heaps, 'to  putrify,  after 
which  the  ftoncs  are  picked  out. 

The  earth  of  crab  ftones  is  laid 
to  difier  materially  from  the  pre- 
ceding article,  in  not  being  con- 
vertible into  quicklime  ; but  their 
medical  differences  are  very  inron- 
fiderable;  folutions  of  the  two  ar- 
ticles in  vinegar,  or  other  vegetable 
or  animal  acids,  being  nearly  alike. 
As  well  as  the  former  article,  they 
are  employed  as  abforbents,  and 
are  fometimes  very  ufeful  in  the 
diarrhoeas  of  children,  ariling  from 
acidity,  where  any  objeftion  occurs 
to  the  employment  of  magnefia. 

Crabs  Hones  are  faid  by  moft  wri- 
ters on  the  materia  medica  to  be 
frequently  counterfeited  with  to- 
bacco-pipe clay,  or  compofitions  of 
chalk  with  mucilaginous  fubftanccs. 
This  piece  of  fraud,  if  really  prac- 
tifed,  may  be  very  eafdy  difeover- 
cd  ; the  counterfeits  wanting  the 
leafy  texture  which  is  obferved  upon 
breaking  the  genuine  ; more  readily' 
imbibing  water  ; adhering  to  the 
tongue;  and  diffolving  in  vinegar, 
or  the  ftrongcr  acids  diluted  with 
water,  either  entirely,  or  not  at  all. 
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or  by  piecemeal ; whilft  the  true 
crabs  eyes,  digefted  In  thefe  liquors, 
become  foft  and  tranfparent,  their 
original  forpa  remaining  the  fame  : 
this  change  is  owing  to  the  earthy 
part,  on  which  depended  their  opa- 
city and  hardnefs,  being  diflblved  by 
the  gentle  adtion  6f  the  acid,  which 
leaves  the  conglutinating  matter  un- 
hurt. 

CANELLA  ALBA  \_Lond^ 
Edr\  Cortex 

Winterania  canella  Lin. 

Ganella  alba. 

This  bark  is  brought  to  us  rolled 
up  into  long  quills,  thicker  than  cin- 
nam<-n,  and  both  outwardly  and  in- 
wardly of  a whitifh  colour,  lightly  in- 
clining to  yellow,  ft  is  the  produce 
of  a tall  tree  grovvingin  great  plenty 
in  the  low  lands  in  Jamaica,  and 
other  American  iflands.  Infuflons  of 
it  in  water  are  of  a yellowifh  colour, 
and  fmell  of  the  canella ; but  they 
arc  rather  bitter  than  aromatic. 
Tindlures  in  redlified  fpirit  have  the 
warmth  of  the  bark,  but  little  of 
its  fmell.  Proof-fpirit  diflblves  the 
aromatic  as  well  as  the  bitter  mat- 
ter of  the  canella,  and  is  therefore 
the  bell  meiiftruum. 

Tire  canella  is  the  Interior  bark, 
freed  from  an  outward  thin  rough 
one,  and  dried  in  llie  fhade.  The 
fliops  diltinguilh  two  forts  of  canel- 
la, diffeilng  ftom  each  other  in  the 
length  and  thicknefs  of  the  quills ; 
they  are  both  the  bark  of  the  fame 
tree,  the  thicker  being  taken  from 
the  trunk,  and  the  thinner  from  the 
branches.  This  bark  is  a. warm  pun- 
gent aromatic,  not  of  the  mod 
agreeable  kind  : nor  are  any  of  the 
preparations  of  it  very  grateful. 

Canella  alba  is  often  employ'ed 
where  a warm  ftimulant  to  the  fto- 
mach  is  neceflary,  and  as  a corri- 
gent  of  other  articles.  It  is  now, 
however,  little  ufed  in  compofi- 
tion  by  the  London  college ; the 
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only  officinal  formula  which  it  enters 
being  the  pulvis  aloeticus  : but  with 
the  Edinburgh  college  it  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  tint^ura  amara,  vi- 
num  amnriini,  vinum  ihci,  &c.  It 
is  ufeful  as  covering  the  talle  of 
fome  other  articles. 

CAbfN/\HiS  \_Brun.~\  Siujc/:. 

Cannabis  fativa  Lin. 

Elemp  ; the  feed. 

This  plant,  when  fre!h,has  a rack 
narcotic  fmell : the  water  in  which 
the  ft.tlks  are  foaked,  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate the  reparation  of  the  tough 
rind  for  mechanic  ufes,  is  faid  to  be 
violently  poilonous,  and  to  predtice 
its  effefts  almoft  as  foon  as  drank. 
The  feeds  alfo  have  fome  fmtll  of 
the  herb ; their  tafte  is  untf  nous  and 
fwcetiffi;  on  expreffion  they  yield  a 
confiderable  quantity  oflnlipid  oil; 
hence  they  are  recommended  (boil- 
ed in  milk,  or  ttiturated  witli  water 
into  an  emulfion)  agalnit  coughs, 
heat  of  urine,  and  the  like.  They 
are  alfo  faid  to  br- ufeful  in  inconti- 
nence ot  urine,  and  for  rclfrainlng 
venereal  appetites ; but  experience 
dotS  net  warrant  their  having  any 
virtues  of  this  kind.  But  although 
the  feeds  only  have  hitherto  be&n 
principally  in  ufe,  yet  other  parts 
of  the  plant  feem  to  be  more  aftive, 
and -may  he  confidered  as  deftrving 
farther  attention. 

C NT  H R I S [ Land.  Ed.  ] 

Mdoe  veftcatorius  Lin. 

The  Spaniih  fly. 

Thefe  infefts  are  of  a fhining 
green  colour,  intermingled  with 
more  or  lefs  of  a blue  and  a gold 
yellow.  They'  are  found  adhering 
to  different  kinds  of  trees  and  herbs, 
in  Spain,  Italy,  and  France  ; the 
larged  come  from  Italy,  but  the 
fmaller  kind  from  Spain  are  pre- 
ferred. 

Cantharides  are  extremely  acri- 
monious; applied  to  the  fkln,  they 
flrft  inflame,  and  afterwards  exco- 
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riate  the  part,  ralfing  a more  per- 
f ft  bliller  than  any  of  the  vegetable 
acrids,  and  occafionirig  a more  plen- 
tiful difeharge  of  ferum  Even  the 
external  application  of  cantharides 
Is  often  billowed  by  a llrangury,  ac- 
companied with  third  and  feverifh 
heat:  this  inconvenience  may  be  re- 
medied by  foft  unftuoiis  or  mucila- 
ginous liquors  liberally  drank.  1’he 
llrangury  is  probably  owing  to  the 
aftion  of  the  ablorbed  aftive  parts 
on  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Cantharides  taken  internally,  of- 
ten occafion  a difeharge  of  blood  by 
urine,  with  exqulute  pain : if  the 
dofc  be  confiderable,  they  feem  to  in- 
flame and  exulcerate  the  whole  in- 
tedlnnl  canal ; the  ftools  become 
mucous  and  purulent;  the  breath’ 
fetid  and  cadaverous  ; .intenfe  pains; 
are  felt  in  the  lower  belly  ; the  pa-' 
tient  faints,  grows  giddy,  raving 
mad,  and  dies.  All  thefe  terrible 
confequences  have  fometimes  hap-- 
pened  from  a few  grains.  Flermaa 
relates,  that  he  has  known  a quar- 
ter of  a grain  Inflame  the  kidneys, 
and  occafion  bloody  urine  with  vio- 
lent pain.  There  are  neverthclefs 
cafes  in  which  this  flimulating  fly,- 
given  in  larger  dofes,  proves  not  oqly 
fafe  but  of  Angular  efficacy  for  the 
cure  of  difeafes  th  it  yield  little  to 
medicines  of  a milder  clafs.  In- 
phlegmatic  habits,  where  the  vlf- 
cera  are  overloaded,  and  the  kid- 
neys and  ureters  obllmfted  with 
thick  vifeid  mucous  matter,  cantha- 
rides have  excellent  effefts  : here 
the  abounding  mucus  defends  the 
folids  from  the  acrimony  of  the  fly', 
till  It  is  itfelf  expelled  ; when  the 
medicine  ought  to  be  difeontinued. 
Groenvelt  employed  cantharides 
with  great  fuccefs  in  dropfies,  ob-' 
ftinate  fuppreffions  of  urine,  and 
ulcerations  of  the  bladder  ; giving 
very  confiderable  dofes  made  into 
bolufes  with  camphor  ; and  inter- 
pofing  large  draughts  of  emulfions, 
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milk,  or  other  cmolHent  liquids  ; by 
this  means  the  cxceflive  irritation 
which  they  would  othcrwife  have 
occafioned,  was  in  a great  meafure 
prevented.  The  camphor  did  not 
perhaps  contribute  fo  much  to  this 
effeft  as  is  generally  imagined; 
fince  it  has  no  fenfible  quality  that 
promifes  any  confiderable  abate- 
ment of  the  acrimony  of  canthari- 
des:  nitre  would  anfwer  all  that  the 
camphor  is  fuppofed  to  perform; 
this,  with  milk,  or  emolHen't  muci- 
laginous liquors,  drank  in  large 
quantity,  are  the  bed  correftors. 
Cantharides,  in  very  fmall  dofes, 
may  be  given  with  fafety  alfo  in 
other  cafes.  Dr  Mead  obferves,  that 
the  obftinate  gleetings  which  fre- 
quently remain  after  the  cure  of  ve- 
nereal maladies,  and  which  rarely 
yield  to  balfamic  medicines,  are  cf- 
feftually  remedied  by  cantharides  ; 
and  that  no  one  remedy  is  more  ef- 
ficacious in  leprous  diforders ; in 
which  laft,  proper  purgatives  are  to 
be  occafionally  taken  during  the  ufc 
of  the  cantharides.  The  bell  and 
fafeft  preparation  of  cantharides  for 
thefe  purpofes,  is  a fpirituous  tinc- 
ture; and  indeed  in  all  cafes  the 
tinfture  is  far  preferable,  for  inter- 
nal ufe,  to  the  fly  in  fubftance. 

On  an  idea  of  the  flimulus  ac- 
cumulated about  the  genital  organs 
being  propagated  to  parts  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  internal  ufe  of 
the  tinfture  has  alfo  been  recom- 
mended in  diabetes,  leucorrhoea,  a- 
menorrhoea,  8cc.  but  from  the  dan- 
gerous effefts  fometimes  obferved 
from  feemingly  inconfiderable  dofes, 
cantharides  are  now  almoft  entirely 
confined  to  external  application. 

They  are  fometimes  ufed  as 
merely  rubefacient,  as  in  friftion, 
with  the  tinfture  on  indolent  fwell- 
Jngs,  or  in  form  of  weak  plafter,  but 
moft  commonly  in  form  of  full  bli- 
tter, chiefly  with  a view  of  relieving 


torpor,  of  determining  the  impetus 
of  the  blood  from  the  part  alTefted 
to  the  part  of  application,  of  dif- 
charging  ferum,  and  of  relieving 
fpafms  in  certain  internal  parts. 

The  virtues  of  cantharides  are  ex- 
tradled  by  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine, 
proof-fpirit,  and  water;  but  do  not 
arife  in  diftillation.  The  watery  and 
fpirituous  extrafts  blifter  as  freely 
as  the  fly  in  fubftance;  whilft  the  fly 
remaining  after  the  feveral  menftrua 
have  performed  their  office,  is  to  the 
tafte  infipid,and  does  not  in  the  leail 
blifter,  or  inflame  the  fldn ; hence  the 
wiguentian  ex  infufo  cantharidum : 
But  befldes  this,  cantharides  are 
the  adlive  balls  of  feveral  other  of- 
ficinal preparations,  as  the  tindfura 
cantharidis,  emplafticum  canthari- 
dis,  unguentum  cantharidis,  &c. 

CAPPARIS  Radich 

cortex  et  florum  genirride. 

Capparis  fpinofa  Lin. 

Caper  bufh ; the  bark  of  the  root, 
and  buds  of  the  flowers. 

This  is  a low  prickly  bufli,  found 
wild  in  Italy  and  other  countries  ; 
it  is  raifed  with  us  by  fowing  the 
feeds  upon  old  walls,  where  they  take 
root  between  the  bricks,  and  endure 
for  many  years. 

The  bark  of  the  root  is  pretty 
thick,  of  an  afli  colour,  with  feveral 
tianfverfe  wrinkles  on  the  furface  ; 
cut  in  flices  and  laid  to  dry,  it  rolls 
up  into  quills-  This  bark  has  a 
bitterlfh  acrid  tafte;  It  is  reckoned 
aperient  and  diuretic;  and  recom- 
mended in  feveral  chronic  diforders, 
for  opening  obftrudlions  of  the  vlf- 
cera. 

The  buds,  pickled  with  vinegar, 
&c.  are  ufed  at  table.  They  are  lup- 
pofed  to  excite  appetite,  and  pro- 
mote digeftion  : and  to  be  particu- 
larly ufcfiil,  as  detergents  and  ape- 
rients, in  obftruAions  of  the  liver 
and  fplecn.  Their  tafte  and  virtues  ' 

depend 
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depend  more  upon  the  faline  matter 
introduced  into  them,  than  on  the 
caper  buds. 

CARDAMINE  [loW.  £c/.3 
Fhi. 

Cardatnine  pratenjis  I, in. 

l.adies  Smock  ; the  llower. 
Thecardamine  is  a perennial  plant, 
which  growtt  in  meadow  grounds, 
fends  forth  purplilh  flowers  in  the 
fpring;  and  in  its  fenfible  qualities 
refemblcs  the  Tiajiurtium  uquaticum. 
■Long  ago  it  was  employed  as  a di- 
uretic; andofbte  it  has  been  in- 
troduced in  nervous  difeafes,  as  epl- 
iepfy,  hifteiia,  chorsea,  afthma,  &c. 
A dram  or  two  of  the  powder  is 
given  twice  or  thrice  a-day.  It  has 
little  fenfible  operation,  except  that 
it  fomclimes  fweats. 

CARDAMOMUM  MINUS 
\Lonti.  Ed.3  Semen. 

Amomum  cardamomum  Lin. 

Leffer  cardamom. 

Formerly  a place  was  given  In 
our  pharmacopoeias  to  different  kinds 
of  cardamom  feeds,  and  particularly 
to  the  large  as  well  as  the  fmall ; 
but  the  latter,  though  fcarce  half 
the  fizc  of  the  former,  are  confidcr- 
ably  ftronger  both  in  fmell  and 
tafte.  Hence  this  fort  has  long 
fupplied  the  place  of  the  other  in 
the  (hops,  and  is  the  only  one  now 
directed. 

Cardamom  feeds  are  a very  warm, 
grateful,  pungent  aromatic,  and  fre- 
quently employed  as  fuch  in  prac- 
tice; they  are  faid  to  have  this  ad- 
vantage, that  notwithftanding  their 
pungency,  they  do  not,  like  thofe 
of  the  pepper  kind,  immoderately 
heat  or  inflame  the  bowels.  Both 
water  and  reftified  fpirit  extradf 
their  virtues  by  infufion,  and  elevate 
them  in  diflillation  ; with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  tin£fure  and  diftil- 
led  fpirit  are  confiderably  more 
grctef'ol  tlwn  the  infufion  and  dillil- 


led  water : the  watery  Infufion  ap- 
pears turbid  and  mucilaginous;  the 
tinfture  made  in  Ipirit,  limpid  and 
tranlparent.  The  huflcsofthe  feeds, 
which  have  very  little  fmell  or  tafle^ 
may  be  commotlioufiy  feparated,  by 
committing  the  whole  to  the  mor- 
tar, when  the  feed  will  readily  pul- 
verize, fo  as  to  be  freed  from  the 
Ihell  by  the  fieve;  this  fliould  not  be 
done  till  juft  before  ullngthem;  for 
if  kept  without  the  hufl<s,  they  foon 
lofe  confiderably  of  their  flavour. — 
The  officinal  preparations  of  thefe 
feeds  are  fpirituous  tindfures,  fimple 
and  compound:  they  are  employed 
alfo  as  a fpicy  ingredient  in  feveral 
of  the  officinal  compofltions. 

CARDIACA  lGen.3  Polia. 

Leonurus  cardiaca  Lin. 

Motherwort ; the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  common  in  wafte 
places,  and  found  in  flower  greateft 
part  of  the  fummer.  The  leaves 
have  a bitter  tafte,  and  a pretty 
flrong  fmell ; they  are  fuppofed  to 
be  ufeful  in  hyfteric  diforders,  to 
ftrengthen  the  llomach,  to  promote 
urine;  and  indeed  it  may  be  judged 
from  their  fmell  and  tafte*  that  their 
medicinal  virtues  are  confiderable, 
though  they  are  now  rejected  both 
from  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeias. 

CARDUUS  BENED ICTUS 
\_Lond.  Ed. 3 Herha. 

Centaurea  benediCla  Lin, 

Bleffed  thlftle;  the  leaves. 

This  is. an  annual  plant,  cultiva- 
ted In  gardens : it  flowers  in  June 
and  July,  and  perfedls  its  feeds  in 
the  autumn.  The  herb  fhould  be 
gathered  when  In  flower,  dried  in 
the  fhade,.  and  kept  in  a very  dry 
airy  place,  to  prevent  its  rotting  or 
growing  mouldy,  which  it  is  very 
apt  to  do.  The  leaves  have  a pene- 
trating bitter  tafte,  not  very  ftrgng 
or  very  durable,  accompanied  with 
It.  an . 
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an  ungrateful  flavour,  w'hich  they 
arc  in  great  lueafure  freed  from  by 
keeping.  Water  extratls,  in  a little 
time,  even  without  heat,  the  light- 
er and  more  giateful  parts  of  this 
plant;  if  the  digeflion  be  continued 
for  fome  hours,  the  difagreeable 
parts  are  taken  up  ; a ftrong  decoc- 
tion is  very  naufeous  and  offenfive 
to  the  ilomach.  Redtified  fpirit 
gains  a very,  pleafant  bitter  talle, 
which  remains  uninjured  in  the  ex- 
traft. 

The  virtues  of  this  plant  feem  to 
be  little  known  in  tlie  prefent  prac- 
tice. The  naufeous  dccodlion  is 
fometimes  ufed  to  provoke  vomit- 
ing ; and  a ftrong  infufion  to  pro- 
mote the  operation  of  other  emetics. 
But  this  elegant  bitter,  wl>en  freed 
from  the  olfenfive  parts  of  the  herb, 
may  be  advantageoufly  applied  to 
pther  purpofes.  We  have  frequently 
experienced  excellent  effe.fts  from  a 
light  infufion  of  carduus  in  lofs  of 
appetite,  where  the  ftomach  was  in- 
jured by  irregularities.  A ftronger 
infufion  made  in  cold  or  warm  wa- 
Xer,  if  drank  freely,  and  the  patient 
kept  warm,  occafions  a plentiful 
fweat,'  and  promotes  all  the  fecre- 
tions  in  general. 

The  feeds  of  this  plant  are  alfo 
confiderably  bitter,  and  have  been 
fometimes  ufed  with  the  fame  inten- 
tion as  the  leaves. 

CARICA  iLoud.  Ed.-\  Fruaiu. 

Fi'cus  carica  Lin. 

The  fig;  the  dried  fruit. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  is  as  a 
foft,  emollient  fweet ; with  this  inten- 
tion they  enter  the  pedloral  decoc- 
tion and  lenitive  eleftuary  of  the 
fliops.  They  are  alfo'  efteemed  by 
fome  as  fuppuratives,  and  hence 
have  a place  in  maturating  cata- 
plafms ; and  they  are  fometimes 
applied  by  themfclves  as  warm  as 
they  can  eafily  be  borne,  to  promote 
the  fuppuration  of  a phlegmon,  par- 


ticularly when  fo  fituated  that  other 
cataplafms^cannot  eafily  be  kept  ap. 
plied. 

CARLINA  [Gf«.]  Radix. 

Carlina  acaulis  Lin. 

Carline  thiftle  ; the  root. 

This  is  a very  prickiy  fort  of 
thiftle,  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  1' ranee,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  mountains  of  Swifter- 
land  ; from  whence  the  dried  roots 
are  brought  to  us.  This  root  is 
about  an  inch  thick,  externally  of  a 
pale  rufty  brown  colour,  corroded  as 
it  were  on  the  furfacc,  and  perfora- 
ted with  numerous  fmall  holes,  ap- 
pearing when  cut  as  if  worm-eaten. 
It  has  a ftrong  fmell,  and  afubacrid, 
bitterifti,  weakly  aromatic  tafte, 
Carlina  is  looked  on  as  a warm  dia- 
phoretic and  alexipharmac;  and  has 
been  for  fome  time  greatly  efteem- 
ed  by  foreign  phyficians,  but  never 
came  much  into  ufe  among  us  : the 
prelent  praftice  has  entirely  rejedled  ‘ 
it;  nor  is  it  often  to  be  met  with  in 
the  fliops.  Hoffman  relates,  that . 
he  has  obferved  a decoQion  of  it  in  ; 
broth  to  occafion  vomiting. 

CARPOBALSAMUM  [5ra«.] 
FruHus. 

Jbnyris  Gileadenjis  Lin. 

Carpobalfam;  the  fruit. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  that 
yields  the  opobalfam  or  ball’am  of 
Gilead.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a 
pea,  of  a whitifti  colour,  inclofcd  In 
a dark  brown  wrinkled  bark.  This 
fruit,  when  in  perftftion,  has  a plea- 
fant warm  glowing  tafte,  and  a fra- 
grant fmcll,  refembling  that  of  the 
opobalfamum  itfelf.  It  Is  very  rare- 
ly found  in  the  fliops;  and  fuch  as 
wc  now  and  then  do  meet  with,  lias 
almoft  entirely  loft  its  fmell  and 
tafte.  It  had  fdrmcrly  a place  in 
themithridate  and  theriaca  formulse, 
now  banifhed  from  our  pharmaco- 
poeias j but  even  then  the  college 

permitted 
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permitted  cubebs  to  be  employed  as 
a filblUtute  for  the  carpobalfamum, 
which  could  feldom  be  procured  ; 
and  it  is  probably  on  this  account 
that  it  has  now  no  place  in  our 
lids. 

C A RT  M A M U S [ Bnm.  ] Stmeti. 
Carlkumus  tiniiorius  Lin. 

Jlaftaid  faffron  ; the  feeds. 

The  baftard  faffron  is  a foft  kind 
of  thiftie,  with  only  a few  prickles 
about  the  edges  of  the  leaves.  It  is 
cultivated  in  large  quantity  in  fome 
places  of  Germany  ; from  whence 
the  other  parts  of  Europe  are  fnp- 
plied  with  the  flowers^  as  a colour- 
ing drug,  and  the  feeds  as^a  medi- 
cinal one.  The  flowers,  well  cu- 
red, are  net  eafily  diflinguifhable  by 
the  eye  from  laffron  ; but  their 
want  of  fmell  readily  difeovers 
them.  The  feeds  are  white,  fmootb, 
of  an  oblong  roundifli  fliape,  yet 
with  four  fenfible  corners,  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  fo 
heavy  as  to  fink  in  water  ; of  a 
vifeid  fweetilh  tafle,  which  in  a 
little  time  becomes  aa'id  and  nau- 
feous.  Thefe  feeds  have  been  cele- 
brated as  a cathartic  : they  operate 
very  flowly,  and  for  the  moll  part 
difordcr  the  bowels,  efpecially  when 
given  in  fubftance  ; triturated  with 
aromatic  diililled  waters,  tlicy  form 
an  emulfion  lefs  offeiifive,  yet  infe- 
rior in  efficacy,  to  more  common 
purgatives. 

CARUON  \_Lond.  Ed.]  Semen. 

Carum  carvi  Lin. 

Caraway  ; the  feeds. 

Caraway  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  cultivated  with  us  in  gar- 
dens, both  for  culinary  and  medi- 
cinal ufe.  The  feeds  have  an  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  a warm  pungent 
taffe.  Thefe  are  in  the  number  of 
the  four  greater  hot  feeds  ; and  fre- 
quently employed  as  a flomachic 


and  carminative  In  flatulent  colics, 
and  the  like. 

They  were  formerly  the  bafis  of 
feveral  officinal  preparations,  and 
entered  many  compofitions  by  way 
of  acorrigent.  But  altlio’  they  be 
now  lefs  frequently  employed  than 
before,  yet  a place  is  llill  given  to 
their  effential  oil  and  diftllled  fpi- 
rit  ; and  they  enter  the  compourvd 
fpirit  of  juniper,  the  tinfture  of 
fenna,  and  fome  other  compofi- 
tions. 

CARYOPHYLLUM  ARO- 
MATICUM  ILond.  Ed.] 

Carydphyllus  aromaticus  Lin. 

Cloves. 

Cloves  are  the  fruit  of  a tree 
growing  in  the  Eaii-Indies.  In 
fliape,  they  fomewhat  rekmble  a 
fliort  thick  nail. 

Cloves  have  a very  ftrong  agree- 
able aromatic  fmell,  and  a bitterifli 
pungent  tafte,  almoft  burning  the 
mouth  and  fauces.  The  Dutch, 
from  whom  we  have  this  fplcc,  fre- 
quently mix  it  with  cloves  vvhich 
have  been  robbed  of  their  oil : 
thefe,  though  in  time  they  regain 
from  the  others  a confiderable  fliare 
both  of  taffe  and  fmell,  are  eafily 
dillinguifliable  by  their  weaker  fla- 
vour and  lighter  colour.  Cloves, 
confidered  as  medicines,  are  very 
hot  ftimulatlng  aromatics,  and  pof- 
fefs  in  an  eminent  degree  the  gene- 
ral virtues  of  fubffances  of  this  clafs. 
An  extraft  made  from  them  widr 
reftified  fpirit  is  exctffively  hot  arid 
pungent  ; the  diffilled  oil  has  no 
great  pungency ; an  extraft  made 
with  water  is  naufeous,  and  fonie- 
vvhat  ffyptic.  The  only  officinal 
preparation  of  them  is  the  effential 
oil.  Both  the  cloves, themfelves  and 
their  oil  are  ingredients  in  many 
officinal  compofitions. 
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CARYOPHYLLUM  RU- 
BRUM  ILoToi.  Ed.-]  Flos. 

Diasrthus  caryophyllut  Lin. 

Clove  July-flowers. 

A great  variety  of  thefe  flowers 
arc  met  with  in  our  gardens:  thofe 
made  ufcof  in  medicine  ought  to  be 
of  a deep  crimfon  colour,  and  a 
pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  fomewhat 
like  that  of  cloves:  many  forts  have 
fcarce  any  fmell  at  all.  The  ca- 
ryophylla  rubra  are  faid  to  be  car- 
diac and  alexipharmac.  Simon 
Paulli  relates,  that  he  has  cured 
many  malignant  fevers  by  the  ufe 
of  a decoftion  of  them  ; which  he 
fays  powerfully  promotes  fweat  and 
urine,  without  greatly  irritating 
nature,  and  alfo  raifes  the  fpirits  and 
quenches  thirll.  Atprefent  the  flow' 
era  are  chiefly  valued  for  their  plea- 
faut  flavour,  which  is  entirely  loft 
even  by  light  coftion  ; hence  the 
college  diredt  the  fyrup,  which  is 
the  only  officinal  preparation  of 
them,  to  be  made  by  iiifufion. 

CARYOPHYLLATA  IBrun.] 
Radix. 

Geum  urabanurn  Lin. 

Avens ; the  root. 

Avens  is  a rough  plant  found 
wild  in  woods  and  hedges.  The 
root  has  a warm,  bitterifh,  aftrin- 
gent,  tafte,  and  a pleafant  fmell, 
fomewhat  of  the  clove  kind,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  fpring,  and  when  pro- 
. duced  in  dry  warm  foils.  Parkin- 
fon  obferves,  that  fuch  as  is  the 
growth  of  moift  foils  has  nothing  of 
this  flavour.  This  root  has  been 
employed  as  a ftomachlc,  and  for 
ftrengthening  the  tone  of  the  vif- 
vera  in  general : it  is  ftill  in  fome 
eftcem  in  foreign  countries,  though 
not  taken  notice  of  among  us.  It 
yields  on  dillillation  an  elegant  o- 
doriferous  eflential  oil,  which  con- 
cretes into  a flaky  form 

Befides  the  geum  urbanum,  ano- 
ther fpecics  of  the  geum,  the  rivale, 


has  a place  in  fome  pharmacopoeiai, 
under  the  title  of  Caryophyllata  a- 
quatica.  The  root  of  this  fpecics, 
w'hich  is  larger  than  the  other,  is 
faid  to  be  employed  by  the  Indians 
in  South  America  for  the  cure  of 
intermittents,  and  to  be  equally 
fuccefsful  with  the  Peruvian  bark. 
Dr  Withering  mentions,  that  the 
powder  of  the  root  is  ufed  for  this 
purpofe  by  the  Canadians.  But  we 
do  not  know  that  with  this  inten- 
tion it  has  been  much  employed  in 
Britain. 

CASCARILLA  \_Lond.  Ed.] 
Cortex. 

Croton  cafcarilla  Lin. 

Cafcarilla  ; the  bark. 

This  bark  is  imported  into  Eu- 
rope from  the  Bahama  iflands,  and 
particularly  from  one  of  them  of 
the  name  of  Elatheria;  from  which 
circumftance  it  was  long  known  by 
the  title  of  Eleutheria.  The  caf-  , 
carilla  is  in  general  brought  to  us 
either  in  curled  pieces,  or  rolled  up 
into  Ihort  quills,  about  an  inch  in 
width,  fomewhat  refembling  in  ap- 
pearance the  Peruvian  bark.  It  is 
covered  on  the  outfide  with  a rough 
whitiflr  matter  ; and  in  the  infide 
it  is  of  a browniffi  caft.  When  bro- 
ken, it  exhibits  a fraooth  clofe 
dark) brown  furface. 

This  bark,  when  freed  from  the 
outer  whitifli  coat,  which  is  infipid 
and  inodorous,  has  a light  agree- 
able fmell,  and  a moderately  bitter 
tafte,  accompanied  w'ith  a confider- 
able  aromatic  warmth.  It  is  eafily 
inflammable,  and  yields  when  burn- 
ing a very  fragrant  fmell  fomewhat 
refembling  that  of  muflt,  a proper- 
ty which  diftinguiflies  the  cafcarilla 
from  all  other  barks.  It  was  firft 
introduced  into  Europe  about  the 
end  of  the  laft  century,  and  feems 
firft  to  have  been  ufed  in  Germany, 
where  it  is  ftill  in  very  high  efteem. 
There  it  is  frequently  employed  a- 
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gainft  common  intermittent  fevers, 
in  preference  to  the  Peruvian  bark, 
as  being  lefs  fubjeA  to  fome  incon- 
veniences, which  the  latter  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  aftringency  is 
apt  to  occalion.  It  is  alfo  faid  to 
have  been  employed  with  great  fuc- 
cefs  in  fome  very  dangerous  epide- 
mic fevers  attended  with  petechiae  : 
and  it  is  frequently  employed  with 
advantage  in  flatulent  colics,  inter- 
nal hcemorrhagies,  dyfenteries,  di- 
arrhoeas, and  fimilar  diforders.  In 
Britain  it  has  been  ufed  by  fome 
praftitioners,  particularly  by  the 
late  Dr  Keir  of  London,  who  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  by  no  means 
employed  fo  generally  as  it  deferved 
to  be. 

Its  virtues  are  partially  extrafted 
by  water,  and  totally  by  rcclified 
fpirit,  but  it  is  moll  effeftual  when 
given  in  fubflance. 

CASSIA  FISTULARIS 
{^Lond.  Ed.~\  Frudus. 

Cajjla  fijlula  Lin. 

Cafliaof  the  cane  ; the  fruit. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  an  oriental 
tree  refembling  the  walnut. 

This  fruit  is  a cylindrical  pod, 
fcarce  an  inch  in  diameter  ; a foot 
or  more  in  length  : the  outfide  is  a 
hard  brown  bark  ; the  infidc  is  di- 
vided by  thin  tranfverfe  woody 
plates,  covered  with  a foft  black 
pulp  of  a fweetilh  tafte,  with  fome 
degree  of  acrimony.  There  are 
two  forts  of  this  drug  in  the  ihops; 
one  brought  from  the  Eaft- Indies, 
the  other  from  the  Well  : the  canes 
or  pods  of  the  l .’ter  are  generally 
large,  rough,  thick- rinded,  and  the 
pulp  naufeous  ; thofe  of  the  former 
are  lefs,  fmoother,  the  pulp  blacker, 
and  of  a fweeter  tafte  ; this  fort  is 
preferred  to  the  other.  Such  pods 
ftiould  be  chofen  as  are  weighty, 
new,  and  do  not  make  a rattling 
noife  (from  the  feeds  being  loofc 
within  them)  when  lhakeu.  The 
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pulp  fliould  be  of  a bright  fhining 
black  colour,  and  a fweet  tafte, 
not  harlh,  which  happens  from  the 
fruit  being  gathered  before  it  has 
grown  fully  ripe,  or  fourifh,  which 
it  is  apt  to  turn  upon  keeping  : it 
ftiould  neither  be  very  dry  nor  very 
raoiil,  nor  at  all  mouldy  ; which, 
from  its  being  kept  in  damp  cel- 
lars, or  moiftened,  in  order  to  in- 
creafe  its.  weight,  it  is  very  fubjeft 
to  be.  Greateft  part  of  the  pulp 
diflblves  both  in  water  and  in  refti- 
fied  fpirit  ; and  may  be  extra£led 
from  the  cane  by  either.  The  (hops 
employ  w'ater,  boiling  the  bruifed 
pod  therein,  and  afterwards  evapo- 
rating the  folution  to  a due  conflu- 
ence. 

The  pulp  of  caflia  is  a gentle  lax- 
ative medicine,  and  frequently  gi- 
ven, in  a dofe  of  fome  drams,  in  co- 
ftive  habits.  Some  dlre£l  a dofe  of 
two  ounces  or  more  as  a cathartic, 
in  inflammatory  cafes,  where  the 
more  acrid  purgatives  have  no  place: 
but  in  thefe  large  quantities  it  ge- 
nerally naufeates  the  ftomach,  pro- 
duces flatulencies,  and  fometimes 
grlpings  of  the  bowels,  efpecially  if 
the  caflia  be  not  of  a very  good  kind: 
thefe  effefts  may  be  prevented  by 
the  addition  of  aromatics,  and  ex- 
hibiting it  in  a liquid  form.  Geof- 
froy  fays,  it  does  excellent  fervice 
in  the  painful  tenfion  of  the  belly, 
which  fometimes  follows  the  im- 
prudent ufe  of  antimonials ; and 
that  it  may  be  advantageoufly  acua- 
ted  with  the  more  acrid  purgatives, 
or  anlimonial  emetics,  or  employed 
to  abate  their  force.  Vallifnierl 
relates,  that  the  purgative  virtue  of 
tills  medicine  is  remarkably  promo- 
ted by  manna  ; that  a mixture  of 
four  drams  of  caflia  and  two  of 
manna,  purges  as  much  as  twelve 
drams  of  caflia  or  thirty-two  of 
manna  alone.  Sennertus  obferves, 
that  the  urine  is  apt  to  be  turned  of 
a green  colour  by  the  ufe  of  caflia  : 
L 3 and 
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and  fomeliincs,  where  a larp;e  quan- 
tity has  been  taken,  blackifh.  I'his 
dhig  gives  name  to  an  officinal  e- 
leftuary,  and  is  an  ingredient  alfo 
in  another. 

■ CASSIA  LTGNEA  [£J.] 

A?.v,  fores  nondtnn  explicatie.  -> 

IjOurus  cajfia  Lin. 

Calua  ; the  bark  and  flowers. 

Tl)is  bark,  which  is  imported 
from  different  parts  of  the  Eafl  in- 
dies and  from  China,  has  a very 
exaft  refemblance  to  the  cinnamon, 
and  is  obtained  from  a fpecies  of 
the  fame  genus  of  tree.  It  is  di- 
ilinguifliable  from  tlie  cinnamon  by 
being  of  a thicker  and  coarfer  ap- 
pearance, and  by  its  breaking  fhort 
and  fmooth,  while  the  cinnamon 
breaks  fibrous  and  fhivery. 

This  bark  refembles  cinnamon 
flill  more  exadfly  in  its  aromatic 
flavour  titan  in  its  external  appear- 
ance, and  feems  only  to  differ  from 
it  in  being  fomewhat  weaker,  in  a- 
bounding  more  with  a vifeous  mu- 
cilaginous matter,  and  in  being  lefs 
aftringent.  Accordingly,  it  has  not 
only  a place  in  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  but  is  alfo  the  bafis 
of  a diftilled  water.  It  is  perhaps 
furprifing  that  the  London  college 
have  given  it  no  place  in  their  lilts. 
But  although'  it  does  not  enter  their 
pharmacopoeia,  yet  we  fnay  venture 
to  affert,  that  it  will  not  be  neglec- 
ted by, the  apothecaries.  At  pre- 
fent  it  is  very  common  with  many 
of  them  to  fubflitute  the  caffia  in 
every  cafe  for  the  more  expenfive 
article  cinnamon  : and  Indeed  al- 
moll  tht^’hole  of  what  is  at  prefent 
fold  under  the  title  either  of  Ample 
or  fpirituous  cinnamon-water,  is  en- 
tirely prepared  from  caffia,  and 
not  even  entirely  from  the  bark, 
but  from  a mixture  of  the  bark  and 
buds. 


CASTOllEUM  iLond.  Ed-I 

Cajior  fiber  Lin. 

Caftor. 

Caftor  appears  to  be  a peculiar 
fatty  depofition  found  in  cells  or 
bags  fituated  near  the  reftum  in  the 
beaver,  a ■ four-footed  amphibious 
animal,  frequent  in  feveral  parts  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  belt 
comes  from  Ruffia:  this  is  in  large 
round  hard  cods,  w'hicli  appear, 
when  cut,  full  of  a brittle  red  liver- 
coloured  fubflance,  interfperfe-d  w'ith 
membranes  and  fibres  exquifitely  in- 
terwoven. An  inferior  fort  is 
brought  from  Dantzick  ; this  Is  ge- 
nerally fat  and  moifl.  The  w’orfl 
of  all  is  that  of  New  England, 
which  is  in  longilh  thin  cods.  But 
of  late,  fome  apparently  not  infe- 
rior to  the  Ruffian  calior,  has  been 
brought  from  Hudfon’s  bay, 

Caftor  has  a ftrong  not  agreeable 
fmell,  and  an  acrid,  biting,  bitterlfli 
naufeous  tafte.  Water  extrafts  the 
naufeous  part,  with  little  of  the 
finer  Hitter  ; redllfied  fpirit  ex- 
trafls  this  laft,  without  much  of  the 
naufeous:  proof- fpirit  both:  water 
elevates  the  whole  of  Its  flavour  In 
diftillation  ; rectified  fpirit  brings 
over  nothing. 

Caftor  is  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  capital  nervine  and  antihyfteric 
medicines  : fome  celebrated  practi- 
tioners have  neverthelefs  doubted 
'its  virtues ; and  Newmann  and 
Stahl  declare  it  infignificant.  Ex- 
perience, however,  has  fliovvn,  that 
the  virtues  of  caftor  are  confider- 
able,  though  they  are  certainly  far 
lefs  than  they  have  been  generally 
fiippofed  to  be.  Its  officinal  pre- 
parations are  a fpirituous  tinftnre, 
and  a compound  tinfture  of  caftor. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  fome  other 
compofitlons,  as  the  compound  pow- 
der of  myrrh. 

CASUMUNAR  IBrun.']  , 

This  is  a tuberous  root,  an  inch 

or 
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or  more  in  thicknefs,  marked  on 
the  furface  with  circles  or  joints  like 
galangal,  of  a brownifli  or  a(h  < o- 
lour  on  the  oiitfide,  and  a duflcy 
yellowilh  witliin ; it  is  brought  from 
the  Eaft-Indies,  cut  into  traiifverfe 
dices:  what  kind  of  plant  it  pro- 
duces is  not  known. 

Cafumunar  has  a warm  bittcrlfh 
tafle,  and  an  aromatic  fmell,  fome- 
what  refembling  that  of  ginger.  It 
has  been  celebrated  in  hylleric  cafes, 
epilepfies,  palfies,  lofs  of  memory, 
and  other  diforders  : the  prefent 
pradlice  fometimes  employs  it  as  a 
Itomachic  and  carminative,  but  it  is 
not  fo  much  ufcd  or  known  as  it  de- 
fervcs  to  be. 

CATECHU,  Futgo  terra  Japo- 
rJca  \^Lond.  Ed.~\ 

Mhfio/a  catechu  Lin.  ‘ 

Catechu  ; the  extraft. 

This  vegetable  extraiSt,  which  has 
long  had,  but  very  improperly,  the 
name  of  terra  'Japonica,  is  the  pro- 
duft  of  a plant  growing  in  the  Eaft 
Indies.  A particular  account  of 
the  vegetable  from  whence  it  is  ob- 
tained, as  well  as  of  the  method  of 
preparation,  was  fome  time  ago 
publilhed  by  Dr  Kerr  in  the  Lon- 
don Medical  Oblervations.  The  only 
caith  which  it  contains,  confills  en- 
tirely of  adhering  impurities  from 
the  furnaces  or  kilns  in  which  it  is 
prepared.  Hence  it  is  with  great 
propriety,  that  in  fome  of  the  fo- 
reign  pharmacopoeias  a fuccusjapo- 
nicus  depiiratus  is  introduced,  al- 
though not  adopted  either  by  the 
l.,ondon  or  Edinburgh  colleges. 

'I’he  extraft  of  catechu  in  its  pu- 
rgft  (late  is  a dry  and  pulverable 
ftibftancc.  Outwardly  it  is  of  a 
rcddiOi  colour,  internally  of  a fliining 
dark  brown,  with  a flight  call  of  red. 
Jt  is  a mild,  but  at  tlie  fame  time 
a powerful  allringent.  It  is  more 
agreeable  in  tafte  than  moft  other 
fubitances  of  that  clafs.  If  leaves 


in  the  mouth  a kind  of  fwcetnefs 
and  mucilaginous  feel.  It  may  be 
ufefiilly  employed  for  moll'purpofes 
where  an  aftiingent  is  indicated, 
jirovided  the  moll  powerful  be  not 
re<iuilitc.  But  it  is  particularly 
ulcful  in  alvine  flux<  s ; and  where 
thele  require  the  ulc  of  aftrlngints, 
vve  are  acquainted  with  no  one  e- 
qually  beneficial.  Befides  this,  it 
is  employed  alfo  in  uterine  profluvia, 
in  laxity  and  debility  of  the  vifeera 
in  general,  in  catarrhal  affetlions, 
and  various  other  difeafes  where  a- 
llringcnts  are  indicated.  U is  often 
fuffered  to  diffolve  leifurely  in  the 
mouth,  as  a topical  allringent  for 
laxities  and  exulcerations  of  the 
gum.s,  for  aphthous  ulcers  in  the 
mouth,  and  fimilar  affe£lIons:  And 
it  is  in  fome  other  cafes  applied  ex- 
ternally both  under  the  form  of  fo- 
lution  and  of  ointment. 

Catechu  diffolvcs  aimoll  entirely 
in  water  excepting  US  impurities. 
But  thefe  are  in  general  lo  conli- 
derable  in  point  of  quantity,  that 
,Dr  Lewis  computes  them  to  conlli- 
tute  one  eighth  part  of  the  mafs. 
Of  the  pure  matter,  reftilied  fpirit 
dilfolves  about  feven-eighths  into  a 
deep  red  liquor  ; the  part  wluch  it- 
leaves  iindiliolved  is  an  aimoll  inli- 
pid  mucilaginous  lubllance. 

Catechu  is  the  balls  of  feveral 
fixed  formnlse  in  our  pharmacopoei-- 
as,  particularly  of  a tinfture  and 
an  eleftuary  : But  one  of  the  befc 
forms  under  which  it  can  be  exhi- 
bited is  that  of  fimple  infufion  in 
warm  water,  with  a proportipn 
of  cinnapion  or  calfia;  for  by  this 
m'eans  it  is  at  once  freed  Jroin  its 
impurities,  and  improved  by  the 
addition  of  the  aromatic. 

CENTAUlllUM  MAJOR  Ra- 
dlx : 

Ceniaurea  centaurium  Lin. 

Greater  centaury ; the  root. 

Tjie  greater  centaury  is  a largo 
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plant,  Gultivatftd,  in  gardens.  The 
root  has  a rough  fomewhat  acrid 
tafte,  and  abounds  with  a redvifcid 
juice;  its  rough  tafle  has  gained  it 
feme  cftcem  as  an  aftringent ; its  a- 
crlmony  as  an  aperient;  and  its  glu- 
tinous quality  as  a vulnerary  ; the 
preient  pradlice  takes  little  notice 
of  it  with  any  intention. 

CENTAUR  lUM  MINUS 

\_Lo?id.  Ed.~\  Cacutnen. 

GtJttiana  centaurium  Lin. 

Leflcr  centaury  ; the  top. 

This  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of 
England,  in  dry  pafture  grounds, 
and  amongft  corni  The  tops  are 
pn  ufeful  aperient  bitter. 

Cl  PA  Radix. 

ylUiutn  cepa  Lin. 

Onion  ; the  root. 

Onions  differ  from  other  bulbous- 
rooted  plants,  in  having  fingle 
roots,  or  fuch  as  cannot  be  parted 
fo  as  to  increafe  the  plant.  Thefe 
roots  are  coufidered  rather  as  ar- 
ticles of  food  than  of  medicine  ; 
they  are  fuppofed  to  afford  little  or 
no  nourifhment,  and  when  eaten  li- 
berally produce  flatulencies,  occa- 
flon  thirft,  headachs,  and  turbulent 
dreams:  in  cold  phlegmatic  habits, 
where  vifeid  mucus  abounds,  they 
doubtlefs  have  their  ufe';  as  by 
their  flimulating  quality  they  tend 
to  excite  appetite,  attenuate  thick 
juices,  and  promote  their  expul- 
iion  : by  fome  they  are  flrongly  re- 
commended in  fuppreflions  of  urine 
and  in  dropfies.  The  chief  medici- 
nal iile  of  onions  in  the  prefent 
pra£licc,js  in  external  applications, 
as  a cataplafm  for  fuppurating  tu- 
nioiirs,  5ic. 

CERA  ELAVA  iLond.  Ed.1 

Yellow  bees  wax. 

'I’his  is  a folid  concrete  obtained 
from  the  honeycombs  after  the  ho- 
|icy  is  got  out,  by  heating  and  pref- 
J'nig  them  betwixt  iron  plates.  The 
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befl  fort  is  of  a lively  yellow  colour, 
and  an  agreeable  fmcll,  fomewhat 
like  that  of  honey  ; when  new',  it 
is  toughifh  yet  eafy  to  break;  by 
age  it  becomes  .harder  and  more 
bilttle,  it  lofes  its  fine  colour,  and 
in  grc?t  meafure  its  fmcll. 

CERA  ALBA  iLond.  Ed.^ 

White  wax. 

White  wax  is  prepared  from  the 
yellow,  by  reducing  it  into  thin 
flakes,  and  expoling  it  for  a length 
of  time  to  the  air;  when  fiifficient- 
ly  bleached,  it  is  melted,  and  call 
into  cakes.  The  btft  fort  is  of  a 
clear  and  almofl  tranfparent  white- 
nefs,  and  of  a light  agreeable  fmeii 
like  that  of  the  yellow  w'ax,  but 
much  weaker. 

The  chief  medical  ufe  of  wax  is 
in  cerates,  plaflers,  unguents,  &c. 
as  an  emollient  for  promoting  fup- 
puration,  &c.  It  readily  unites  with 
oils  and  animal  fats,  but  not  with 
watery  or  fpirituous  liquors.  It  is 
given  alfo  internally  in  diarrhccas 
and  dyfenteries,  when  mixed  with 
oily  fubftances. 

CERASUS  [5«ec]  Folia,  fruc- 
tus,  guwmi. 

Prunus  cerafus  Lin, 

The  cherry;  the  leaves,  fruit, 
and  gum. 

Of  this  fruit  a confidcrable  num- 
ber of  varieties  are  cultivated  iu'our 
gardens  ; particularly  the  fweet 
cherry  with  a black  juice  ; the 
pleafantly-fourifh  cherry,  with  a co- 
lourlefs  juice ; and  the  very  four 
cherry,  with  a blood  red  juice; 
commonly  called  black,  red,  aud 
raorcllo  cherries. 

Thefe  fniivs,  efpecially  the  acid 
forts,  are  very  ufeful  and  agreeable 
coolers  and  quenchers  of  thirft  ; 
and  are  fometimes  direfted  with  this 
intention,  in  hot  bilious,  or  febrile 
diftempers.  Boerhaave  was  ex- 
tremely fond  of  thefe  and  the  other 
Butts  called  hondf  as  aperients  in 
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fomc  chronic  cafes;  and  declares  CHALYBS,  vide  Fer rum. 


himfelf  perfuaded,  that  there  is  no 
kind  of  obrtruAion  of  the  vlfcera 
capable  of  being  removed  by  me- 
dicine, which  will  not  yield  to  the 
continued  ufe  of  thefe.  They  are  ra- 
ther, however,  ufed  as  an  article  of 
diet  or  luxurj',  than  in  the  way  of 
medicine.  And  accordingly  have  no 
place  in  the  London  or  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeias. 

Befides  the  fruit  of  the  cherry, 
the  leaves  alfo  are  now  introduced 
into  the  Swedifii  pharmacopoeia ; 
but  they  do  not  enter  any  of  their 
fixed  formulae,  and  we  know  not 
for  what  purpofe  they  are  particu- 
larly intended. 

The  gum  of  the  cherry  is  a pret- 
ty pure  vegetable  mucilage,  nearly 
approaching  to  gum  arable. 

CEREFOLIUM  [5«ec.]  ifer- 

ha, 

Sandix  cerefolium  Lin. 

Chervil ; the  plant. 

This  is  a low^annual  plant  fome- 
what  like  parfley,  commonly  culti- 
vated in  gardens  for  culinary  pur- 
pofes.  This  plant  is  grateful  both 
to  the  palate  and  ftomach,  gently 
aperient,  and  diuretic.  Geoffroy 
alTures  us,  that  he  has  found  it  from 
experience  to  be  of  excellent  fervice 
in  dropfies:  that,  in  this  diforder, 
it  promotes  the  difeharge  of  urine 
when  fupprefled ; renders  it  clear, 
when  feculent  and  turbid ; and  when 
high  and  fiery,  of  a paler  colour ; 
that  it  aAs  mildly  without  irrita- 
tion, and  tends  rather  to  allay  than 
excite  Inflammation.  He  goes  fo 
far  as  to  fay,  that  dropfies  which 
do  not  yied  to  this  medicine,  are 
fcarce  capable  of  being  cured  by 
any  ocher.  He  direfts  the  juice 
to  be  given  in  the  dofe  of  three  or 
four  ounces  every  fourth  hour,  and 
continued  for  fome  time,  either  a- 
lone,  or  in  conjunftion  with  nitre 
and  fyrup  of  the  fiv^  opening  roota. 


CHAMALDRYS[Sr<er.]  Hcrha. 
Teucrium  chamxdrys. 

Germander;  the  herb. 

This  is  a low  (hrubby  plant,  cnl* 
tivated  in  gardens.  The  leaves, 
tops,  and  feeds  have  a bitter  talle, 
with  fome  degree  of  aftringency 
and  aromatic  flavour.  They  are 
recommended  as  fudorlfic,  diuretic, 
and  emmenagogue,  andfor  llrength- 
ening  the  ftomach  and  vifeera  in  ge- 
neral. With  fome  they  have  been 
in  great  efteem  in  intermittent  fe- 
vers, and  alfo  in  fcrophulous  and 
other  chronic  diforders ; but  at 
prefent  they  are  very  little  in  ufe, 
and  have  now  no  place  cither  in 
the  London  or  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeias. 

CHAM^.MELUM  ILond.  Ed.~^ 
Flos /implex, 

ydnthemis  nobilis  Lin. 

Chamomile  ; the  Angle  flower. 
Thefe  have  a ftrong  not  ungrate- 
ful aromatic  fmell,  and  a very  bit- 
ter naufeous  tafte.  They  arc  ac- 
counted carminative,  aperient,  e- 
mollient,  and  in  fome  degree  ano- 
dyne ; and  ftand  recommended  in 
flatulent  colics,  for  promoting  the 
uterine  purgations,  in  fpafmodic 
pains,  and  the  pains  of  childbed 
women:  fometimes  they  have  been 
employed  in  intermittent  fevers, 
and  in  nephritis.  Thefe  flowers 
arc  frequently  alfo  ufed  externally 
in  difeutient  and  antifeptic  fomen- 
tations, and  in  emollient  glyfters  : 
they  enter  the  decodfum  pro  ens- 
mate,  et  decoftum  pro  fomento  of 
our  pLarinacopoeias.  An  eflential 
oil  was  formerly  direfted  to  be  pre- 
pared from  them,  but  it  is  now 
omitted.  A Ample  watery  infu- 
fion  of  them  taken  in  a tepid  ftate 
is  at  prefent  frequently  employed 
to  promote  the  operation  of  emetics. 

CA- 
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CAM^PITHYS  [S«fc.]  Hcr- 
Ba. 

Teucrium  cha^ncepithys. 

Ground-pine } the  herb.  . 

This  is  a low  hairy  plant,  clam- 
my to  the  touch,  of  a ftrong  aro- 
matic relinous  fmcll,  and  a bitter 
roughilh  talfe.  It  is  recommend- 
ed as  an  aperient  and  vulnerary, 
and  alfo  in  gouty  and  rheumatic 
pains. 

CHEIRI  lBrun.2  Flos. 

Cheiranthus  cheiri  Lin. 

Wall-flower. 

This  grows  upon  old  walls  and 
among  rubbilh,  in  feveral  parts  of 
England.  The  flowers  have  a plea- 
fant  fmell,  and  a fubacrid,  bitterifli, 
not  agreeable . talle  : they  are  faid 
to  be  cordial,  anodyne, 'aperient, 
and  emmenagogue,  but  are  wholly 
ne^lcftedby  praftice. 

CHELIDONIUM  MAJUS 

IS  run. 2 Herba,  radix. 

Chelidoniuni  majus  Lin. 

Celandine  : the  leaves  and  root. 

This  plant  grows  upon  old  walls, 
among  tubbifh,  and  in  wafte  fhady 
places.  The  herb  is  of  a blueifli 
green  colour  ; the  root,  of  a deep 
red  ; both  contain  a gold-coloured 
juice  ; their  fmell  is  difagrceable  ; 
the  talle  fomewhat  bitterilh,  very 
acrid,,  biting  and  burning  the 
mouth  ; the  root  is  the  moll  acrid. 
The  juice  of  celandine  has  long 
been  celebrated  in  diforders  of  the 
eyes  ; but  it  is  too  lharp,  unlefs 
plentifully  diluted,  to  be  applied 
■with  fafety  to  that  tender  organ.  It 
Las  been  fometimes  ufed.  and  It  is 
faid  with  jrood  fucctfs,  for  extirpa- 
ting warts,  cleanfing  old  ulcers,  and 
in  cataplafms  for  the  herpes  milia- 
ris.  This  acrimonious  .plant  Is  rare- 
ly. given  internally  ; the  virtues  at- 
tributed to  It  are  thofe  of  a Itimu- 
lating  aperient,  diuretic,  and  fudo- 
riflc  : it  is  particularly  recommend - 
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ed  in  the  flow'  kind  of  jaundice, 
where  there  arc  no  fymptoms  of  in- 
flammation, and  in  dropfies  ; fome 
fuppole  the  root  to  have  been  Hel- 
inont’s  fpecific  In  the  hydrops  af- 
cltes.  Half  a dram  or  a dram  of 
the  dry  root  is  diredted  for  a dofe ; 
or  an  infufion  in  wine  of  an  ounce 
of  the  frelh  root. 

CHELIDONIUM  MINUS 
\_Brun.2  Radix. 

Ranunculus  ficaria  Lin. 

Pllewort  ; the  root. 

This  is  a very  fmall  plant,  found 
in  moilt  meadows  and  by  hedge- 
fides:  the  roots  confilt  of  {lender  fi- 
bres, with  fome  little  tubercles  a- 
mong  them,  which  are  fuppoftd  to 
refemble  the  haemorrhoids  ; from 
thence  It  has  been  concluded,  that 
this  root  mull  needs  be  of  wonder- 
ful efficacy  for  the  cure  of  that  di- 
ftemper  : to  the  talle,  it  is  little  o- 
ther  than  mucliaginousi  and  altho’  , 
mil  retained  in  feveral  of  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  it  is  hardly  inufe  in 
this  country. 

CHINA  [5k^x.]  Radix. 

Ssnilax  china  Lin. 

China  root. 

This  root  is  brouglft  from  the 
Eall  Indies.  But  belides  the  orien- 
tal china  root,  there  Is  alfo  a root 
under  the  fame  name  brought  from 
the  Well  Indies,  obtained  from  a 
different  fpecies  of  the  fame  genus. 
They  are  both  longiffi,  full  of  joints, 
of  a pale  reddilh  colour,  of  no 
fmell,  and  very  little  talle  : the  o- 
riental,  which  is  the  moll  elleemed, 
is  confiderably  harder  and  paler  co- 
loured than  the  other.  Such  Ihould 
be  chofen  as  is  frelli,  clofe,  heavy, 
and  upon  being  chewed  appears 
full  of  a fat  uadluous  juice.  China 
root  was  either  unknown  or  difre- 
garded  by  the  ancient  phyficiafls. 

It  was  firll  introduced  into  Europe 
about  (he  year  1535,  with  the  cha- 

ru£ler 
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rafter  of  a fpecific  againft  venereal 
and  cutaneous  dlforders  ; and  as 
fuch  was  made  ule  of  for  lt)me  time, 
but  at  length  gave  place  to  medi- 
cines of  a more  powertul  kind.  It 
is  generally  fuppofed  to  promote 
infenfible  perfpir<ation  and  the  lui- 
r.ary  difeharge  ; and  by  its  unftu- 
ous  quality  to  oblund  acrimonious 
juices. 

CICHOREUM  [5«e<r.]  Radix, 
herha. 

Cichoreum  infybus  Lin. 

• Wild  fuccory ; the  roots  and  herb. 
The  root  has  a moderately  bitter 
talle,  with  iomc  degree  of  roughnefs ; 
the  leaves  are  fomewhat  lefs  bitter  : 
the  roots,  ilalk?,  and  leaves  yield, 
on  being  wounded,  a milky  fapona- 
ceousjuice.  By  culture  this  plant 
lofes  its  green  colour  and  its  bitter- 
nefs,  and  in  this  ftate  is  employed 
in  falads  : the  darker  coloured  and 
more  deeply  jagged  the  leaves,  the 
bitterer  is  their  tafte.  Wild  fuc- 
cory is  an  ufeful  detergent,  ape- 
rient, and  attenuating  medicine  ; 
afting  without  much  irritation, 
tending  rather  to  cool  than  to  heat 
the  body,  and  at  the  lame  time  cor- 
roborating the  tone  of  the  inteftines. 
The  juice  taken  in  large  quantities, 
fo  as  to  keep  up  a gentle  diarrhoea, 
and  continued  for  fome  weeks,  lias 
been  found  to  produce  excellent  ef- 
fefts  in  cutaneous  affections  and 
other  chronical  difeafes. 

CICUTA  \_Lend.  Ed.'}  Herha, 
fios,fcnten. 

Conium  maculatuni  Lin. 

Hemlock ; the  leaves,  flower,  and 
feed. 

This  is  a large  umbelliferous 
plant,  common  about  the  fides  of 
fields,  under  hedges,  and  in  mold 
fhady  places  : the  leaves  are  wing- 
ed, divided  into  a great  number  of 
fmall  fern  like  feftions,  of  a dark  or 
blackiih  green  colour,  and  appear- 
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ing  as  it  were  rough  ; the  ftalk  is 
hollow  (as  is  likewife  great  part  of 
the  root  after  the  ftalk  has  arifen), 
and  fpotled  with  fcveral  blackifh, 
red,  or  purple  fpots.  Hemlock  is 
foinelimcs  applied  externally  in  the 
form  of  dccodtion,  infution,  or  poul- 
tice, as  a difeutient.  'I'hele  are 
apt  to  excoriate,  and  their  vapour 
is  to  fome  particularly  difagrceable 
and  hurtful.  The  (talks  are  infig- 
nificani,  and  the  roots  very  virulent. 
With  regard  to  its  virtue  when  ta-  • 
ken  internally,  it  has  been  gene- 
rally accounted  poiforious  ; which  it 
doubtlefs  is,  in  a high  degree,  when 
ufed  in  any  confiderable  quantity. 
But  Dr  Stoerk  has  lately  found, 
that  in  certain  fmall  doles  it  may 
be  taken  with  great  fafety ; and 
that,  without  at  all  difordering  the 
conftitution,  or  even  producing  any 
fenlible  operation,  it  fometimes 
proves  a powerful  refolvent  in  many 
oblllnate  difoiders.  In  feirrhus, 
the  internal  and  external  ufc  of 
hemlock  has  been  found  ufeful,  but 
then  mercury  has  been  generally 
ufed  at  the  fame  time.  In  opea 
cancer,  it  often  abates  the  pains, 
and  is  free  from  the  conftipating 
ePi'cfts  of  opium.  It  is  likewife 
ufed  In  fcrophulous  tumours  and 
ulcers,  and  in  other  ulcers  that  are 
only  defined  by  the  term  ill-con- 
ditioned. It  is  alfo  recommended 
by  fome  in  chincough,  and  various 
other  difeafes.  Its  common,  and 
perhaps  beft  form,  is  that  of  the 
powdered  leaves,  in  the  dofe  at  firft 
of  two  or  three  grains  a- day,  which 
in  fome  cafes  has  been  gradually 
increafed  to  upwards  of  two  ounces 
a day,  without  producing  giddinefs. 
An  extraft  from  the  feeds  is  fald  to 
produce  giddinefs  fooner  than  that 
from  the  leaves.  Hence,  while 
both  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
colleges  have  given  a place  to  the 
fuccus  fpiffatuscicutae, into  thephar- 
fnacopocia  of  the  latter  an  extrac- 
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turn  fcminum  cicuta?  is  alfo  intro- 
duced. 

C INARA  \Lond.  Ed.~\  Folium, 

Cynara  fcolymus  Lin. 

Artichoke  ; the  leaves. 

The  artichoke  is  a large  rough 
plant,  with  greyifii  leaves,  which  is 
well  known  in  our  gardens,  as  being 
very  commonly  cultivated  for  culi 
nary  purpofes.  The  leaves  are  bit- 
ter ; and  on  being  prefTtd  give  out 
their  bitternefs  along  with  their 
juice.  This  expreffed  juice  is  given 
in  dropfies,  and  in  fome  inilances 
has  proved  fuccefsful  after  other 
medicines  have  failed.  For  this 
purpofe,  the  expreffed  juice  paffed 
only  through  a eparfe  drainer,  is 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
white  wine,  and  of  this  mixture  two 
or  three  table  fpoonfuls  are  taken 
every  raornjng  and  evening.  It 
operates  by  promoting  diurefis. 
For  this  purpofe,  an  infufion  of  the 
leaf  is  alfo  ufed ; and  both  the 
leaves  and  ftalks  enter  into  many  of 
the  diuretic  decoftions  ufed  by  the 
country  people. 

CINNABARIS  NATIVA 

Native  cinnabar. 

This  Is  a ponderous  mineral  of  a 
red  colour,  found  in  Spain,  Hun- 
gary, and  feveral  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  fined  fort  is  In  pretty 
large  imafTes,  both  externally  and  In- 
ternally of  an  elegant  deep  red  co- 
lour, which  is  much  improved  upon 
grinding  the  mafs  into  fine  powder; 
There  is  another  fort,  of  a good 
colour,  in  roundlfh  drops,  fmooth 
without,  and  ilriated  within. 

This  mineral  appears  from  che- 
mical experiments  to  be  compofed 
of  mercury  and  fulphur,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
former  is  commonly  above  fix  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  latter : the 


finer  the  colour  of  the  cinnabar,  the 
more  mercury  it  is  found  to  liold. 
Native  cinnabar  has  been  by  many 
preferred  as  a medicine  to  that  made 
by  art : but  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  juft  foundation  for  this  pre- 
ference. The  native  has  fometimes 
been  obferved  to  occafion  naufea, 
vomiting,  and  anxiety  : thefe  pro- 
bably proceeded  from  an  admixture 
of  fome  arfenlcal  particles  which  it 
could  not  be  freed  from  by  repeated 
ablution.  When  pure,  it  has  no 
quality  or  medical  virtue  diftinft 
from  thofe  of  the  artificial  cinnabar, 
now  ftyled  Hydrargyrus  fulphuratus 
rubevy  and  afterwards  to  be  men- 
tioned among  the  mercurial  pre- 
parations. 

CINERES  CLAVELLATA 

\Lond.~\ 

Kali  impurum, 

Ruffia  potafh. 

Potafti  is  an  impure  alkaline  fait,  , 
produced  from  all  land  plants,  ex- 
cept the  tetradynamia  clafs,  by 
burning  with  a clofe  fmothering 
heat.  In  this  ftate  they  are  called 
weed  afhes,  which  contain,  befides 
alkali,  charcoal,  fulphur,  and  a 
little  vitriolated  tartar.  Thefe 
foreign  matters  are  partly  fepara- 
ted,  by  mixing  the  afhes  with  wa- 
ter, and  palling  it  through  a vef- 
fcl  with  holes  at  the  bottom  cover- 
ed with  ftraw.  It  is  then  evapo- 
rated to  the  confiftence  of  honey, 
and  afterwards  burnt  in  an  oven, 
from  which  it  acquires  a little  ftony 
matter.  In  this  ftate,  from  Its  co- 
lour, it  is  called  pearl  afhes,  the  fal 
alcalinus  Jixtu  vegctabilis  \_Ed.~\  If 
lime  be  mixed  with  the  allies,  and 
pafl'ed  through  the  vefftl  as  before, 
the  alkali  is  confiderably  deprived 
of  its  fixed  air,  is  confequencly  cau- 
ftlc,  has  a darker  colour,  and  gives 
a reddifh  folution,  having  diflblvcd 
fotnc  of  the  iron  of  the  pot  it  is  pre- 
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pared  in,  and  from  which  it  is  call- 
ed potafli.  Large  quantities  of  it 
are  brought  to  us  from  America, 
Ruflxa,  and  other  places.  Other 
kinds  of  impure  vegetable  alkali 
appear  in  commerce,  under  the 
names  of  cafhub,  marcoft  aflies,  &c. 

CINNAMOMUM  iLond.  Ed.-\ 
Cortex  et  ejus  oleum  effentiale. 

Laurus  cinnamamum  Lin. 

Cinnamon ; the  bark  and  its  ef- 
fential  oil. 

This  is  a light  thin  bark,  of  a 
reddiih  colour,  rolled  up  in  long 
quills  or  canes;  of  a fragrant, delight- 
ful fmell,  and  an  aromatic,  fweet, 
pungent  tafte,  with  foine  degree  of 
aftringency.  It  is  generally  mixed 
with  the  caflia  bark  : this  laft  is  ea- 
fily  diftinguifhable  by  its  breaking 
over  fmooth,  whilft  cinnamon  fplin- 
ters ; and  by  its  flimy  mucilaginous 
tafte,  without  any  thing  of  the 
Toughnefs  of  the  true  cinnamon. 
Cinnamon  is  a very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  aromatic,  more  grateful  both  to 
the  palate  and  ftomach,  than  moft 
other  fubftancea  of  this  clafs  : by  its 
aftringent  quality  it  likewife  corro- 
borates the  vifeera,  and  proves  of 
great  fervlce  in  feveral  kinds  of  al- 
vlnc  fluxes,  and  immoderate  dif- 
charges  from  the  uterus.  An  eften- 
tial  oil,  a diftilled  water,  a diftilled 
fpirit,  and  a tinAure  of  it,  are  di- 
refted  to  be  kept  in  the  ftiops ; but 
thefe  are  much  more  frequently 
prepared  from  caflia  than  from  cina- 
mon  ; and  in  thofe  formulas  in 
which  diftillation  is  employed,  the 
difference  is  perhaps  not  very  ma- 
terial i but  whether  it  be  exhibited 
under  the  form  of  powder  or  infu- 
fion,  aftringency  is  only  to  be  look- 
ed for  from  the  genuine  cinnamon  ; 
and  this  is  often  required  where  it 
is  employed  as  a fpicy  Ingredient  in 
a great  number  of  compofitions. 


CITRULLU3  Semen. 

Cucurhita  citruUus  Lin. 

Citruls ; the  feed. 

This  plant  is  rarely  met  with  *- 
mong  us,  unlefs  In  botanic  gardens. 
The  feeds  arc  in  the  number  of  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds,  and  agree  in 
quality  with  the  others  of  that  clafs. 

CITRUS  [5aec.]  Corticir  fia- 
vedof  oleum,  fuccus. 

Citrus  medica  L,in. 

Citron;  the  yellow  rind,  oil,  and 
juice. 

The  citron  is  an  evergreen  tree 
or  (hrub,  of  the  fame  genus  with 
the  orange  and  lemon  : it  was  firft. 
brought  from  Affyria  and  Media, 
(whence  the  fruit  Is  called  mala  Af- 
fyria, mala  Medica)  into  Greece, 
and  thence  into  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe,  where  It  is  now  culti- 
vated. Citrons  are  rarely  made  ufe 
of  among  us  : they  are  of  the  fame 
quality  with  lemons,  except  that 
their  juice  Is  fomewhat  lefs  acid. 
They  enter,  however,  aconfiderable 
number  of  formulas  in  feveral  of  the 
foreign  pharmacopoeias,  and  with 
us  arc  frequently  employed  as  a 
condiment. 

COCCINELLA  iLond.  Ed.'] 
Coccus  aacii  Lin. 

Cochineal. 

'I'his  is  a fmall.  Irregular,  roundifh 
body,  of  a dark  red  colour  on  the 
outfide,  and  a deep  bright  red  with- 
in ; it  Is  brought  from  Mexico  and 
New  Spain.  This  fubftance  was  long 
fuppofed  to  be  the  feed  of  a plant; 
but  it  appears  from  chemical 
experiments  to  be  an  animal,  and 
from  the  accounts  of  the  more  cele- 
brated naturalifts,  an  infeA,  which 
breeds  on  the  American  prickly- 
pear  tree,  and  adheres  thereto  with- 
out changing  Its  place.  Cochineal 
has  been  ftrongly  recommended  as 
a fudorlfic,  cardiac,  and  alexiphar- 
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mac  ; but  praftitloners  have  never 
obferved  any  conliderable  cffttts 
from  it.  Jts  cjrealtll  confumpiioii 
ia, among  the  fcurlet  dyers  ; and  in 
iiiedicinc  its  principal  ule  is  as  a 
colouring  drug : both  watery  and 
fpirituotts  liquor^s  extract  its  colour. 
.In  the  London  and  Edinburgh  phai- 
macopocias,/  ibme  of  the  liniSures 
ceive  from  this  drug  a hue  red  co- 
lour. 

COCHLE.\RIA  HORTEN- 
SIS  \^l.ond.  Ed.'\  Folia. 

Cochlear ia  officinalis  Lin. 

Garden  fcurvy -grafs  ; the  leaves. 

COCHLEARIA  MARINA 
Fola. 

Cochlcaria  Anglica  Lin. 

Sea- fcurvy-grafs  ; the  leaves. 

Theft  plants  have  little  other  dif- 
ference) as  to  their  external  appear- 
ance, than  that  expreOed  in  their 
titles^  in  tahe  and  medical  virtue, 
the  firft  is  confiderably  the  ftrong- 
tll;  and  hence  is  alone  retained  both 
by  the  London  and  Edinburgh  col- 
Itgesj  but  where  either  is  employ- 
ed, the  latter,  colledled  on  our  fca- 
coafts,  is  perhaps  moft  frequently 
ufed. 

ScurVy-grafs  is  a.  pungent  llimn- 
lating  medicine,;  capable  of  difibl- 
ving  vifeid  juices,  opening  obltruc- 
tldns  of  the  vifeera  and  the  more 
diftant  glands,  and  promoting  tlie 
fluid  fecretious : it  is  particularly 
-celebrated  iu  feurvits,  and  is  the 
principal  he.rb  employed  in  tliele 
kinds  of  diforders  in  the  norliicrn 
count  I its. 

COFFEA  [Brun.2  Semen. 

C'ffisa  Arabka,  Lin. 

■ Coffee  ; the  fruit. 

Coffee  is  the  fruit  of  an  oriental 
firub  now  cultivated  in  the  Weft 
Indies.  This  fruit  is  employed  ra- 
ther  as  food  than  as  a medicine. 
The  medical  effeds  c.xpefted  from 


it  arc  to  affift  digeftion,  promote 
the  natural  fecretions,  and  prevent 
or  remove  a dirpofition  to  fleeplnefs. 
It  has  been  recommended  in  fpaf- 
raodic  afthma  ; and  in  fome  cafes  it 
is  found  highly  ufeful  in  alleviating 
fevere  head-ach. 

COLCHICUM  {Land.  Ed.! 
Radi::. 

Colchicuvi  autuninal:  Lin.  . . 

Meadow  faffroii ; the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  mea- 
dows, in  the  more  temperate  parts 
of  Europe.  I'he  roots,  freed  from 
the  outer  blackilh  coat  and  fibres 
below,  are  white,  and  full  of  a 
white  juice,  lu  drying  they  be- 
come wrinkled  and  dark  coloured. 
Applied  to  the  flein.  it  ftiows  fume 
figns  of  acrimony  ; and  taken  inter- 
nally, it  is  faid  fometinies  to  excite 
a feiife  of  burning  heat,  bloody 
ftoofs,  and  other  violent  fymptoms. 
In  the  form  of  fynip,  however, 
it  has  been  given  to  the  extent 
of  tw’o  ounces  a-day  without  aay 
bad  confequence.  It  is  fometinies 
employed  as  a dinreiic  in  dropfy. 

From  Its  great  aftivity  it  was  long 
ranked  among  the  ppifonous  vege- 
tables ; but  from  this  circumftance 
it  claimed  the  attention  of  Dr 
Stoerk  of  Vienna,  who  made  it  the 
fubjeft  of  many  experiments.  Ac- 
cording to  his  account,  the  recent 
root  taken  in  lubllance,  even  to  a 
. very  fmall  extent,  produces  alarm- 
ing effefts ; but  he  found  that  an 
oxymel  prepared  from  it  might  be 
ufed  with,  fafety,  and  proved  a 
powerful  diuretic.  Since  his  pub- 
lication it  has  been  a good  deal 
ufed  by  other  praclitioncrs ; but  it 
has  by  no  means  fupported  the 
charadier  -which  lie  gave  of  it,  even 
when  employed  in  much  larger  dofes 
than  Dr  Stoerk  feems  to  have  ex- 
hibited. On  fome  occafions,  how- 
ever, it  operates  as  a powerlul  diu- 
retic ; and  accordingly  it  is  not 
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only  introduced  into  motl  of  the 
modern  pharmacopoeias,  but  is  aifo 
the  balls  of  different  fonnulx.  The 
London  college,  in  imitation  of 
the  original  prcfcription  of  Dr 
Stocrk,  have  introduced  into  their 
pharmacopoeia  an  oxymel  colchici  ; 
but  the  Kdinburgh  college,  from 
an  objcililon  to  honey,  which  with 
fome  people  is  apt  to  excite  vio- 
lent colic  pains,  have  fubftituted 
to  this  a fyrupus colchici ; in  which, 
however,  nearly  the  fame  propor- 
tions are  retai’ned,  fugar  being 
'merely  employed  in  place  of  honey. 
This  fyrup,  in  place  of  two  or  three 
drams  merely,  has  been  given  to 
the  extent  of  two  or  three  ounces 
in  a day,  in  general  without  any 
inconvenience,  and  fnmetimes  with 
good  effeef^  : but  like  the  other 
diuretics,  it  cannot  be  depended 
upon. 

COLOCYNTHIS  \_Lond.  Ecl'\ 
FruSlus  v/eduUa. 

Cucumis  colocjnthis  Lim 

Coloquintida,  or  bitter  apple ; 
the  medullary  part  of  the  fruit. 

This  is  the  produce  erf  a plant  of 
the  gourd  kind,  growing  in  Turkey. 
The  fruit  is  about  the  fize  of  an 
.orange  ; its  medullary  part,  freed 
from  the  rind  and  feeds,  is  alone 
made  ufe  of  in  medicine  : this  is 
very  light,  white,  fpongy,  compofed 
of  membranous  leaves;  of  an  ex- 
tremely bitter,  naufeous,  acrimoni- 
ous talle.  Colocynth  is  one  of  the 
moll  powerful  and  mod  violent  ca- 
thartics. Many  eminent  phyficians 
condemn  it  as  dangerous,  and  even 
deleterious : others  recommend  it 
not  only  as  an  cflicaclous  purgative, 
but  likewife  as  an  alterative  in 
obfllnate  chronical  diforders.  Thus 
much  Is  certain,  that  colocynth,  in 
the  dofe  of  a tew  grains,  aefs  with 
great  vehemence,  diforders  the  body, 
and  fometimes  occafions  a difeharge 
«f  blood.  Many  attempts  have  been 


made  to  correft  its  virulence  by  the 
addition  of  acids,  allringents,  and 
the  like  ; thefe  may  leffeii  the  force 
of  the  colocynth,  but  no  otherwife 
than  might  be  equally  done  by  a re- 
diiiftiun  of  the  dole.  The  bed  me- 
thod of  abating  its  virulence,  with- 
out dimlnifhing  ita  purgative  virtue, 
feems  to  be  bv  triturarlnsf  it  witli 
gummy  farinaceous  fubllances,  or 
the  oily  feeds,  which,  without  trta- 
king  any  alteration  in  the  colocynth 
itfelf,  prevent  its  refinoiis  particles 
from  cohering,  and.  dicking  upon 
the  membranea  of  the  intedines,  fo 
as  to  irritate,  inflame,  or  corrode 
them.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  fome 
of  the  purgative  pills,  and  the  cai- 
thartic  extradls  of  the  fliops,  parf- 
ticularly  of  the  extraAuin  colocyn- 
thidis  corapofituni,  and  pilulx  ex 
colocynthide  cum  aide. 

'1  ■ ■!  ■-  r 

CO  LOME  A {^Lo»d- Ed.~\  Ra^ 

dix.  I'J  • 

I A'.Colomba  ; the  root. 

The  botanical  charaiElers  of  the 
-Vegetable  from  whence,  this  iroot  is 
obtained  are  not  yet  afeertained. 
It  Is  brought  from’  Colombo  in 
Ceylon  in  the  form  of  knobs,  ha- 
ving a rough  furface,  and  confid- 
ing of  a cortical,  woody,  and  me- 
dullary lamina.  It  has. a dilagree- 
ably  bitter  talle,  an  aromatic  fla- 
vour; in  experiment  is  coniiderably 
antifeptic,  and  particularly  effeftual 
in  cotrtdling  and  preventing  the  pu- 
tridity of  bile.  Abroad  it  is  much 
uled  in  difeafesi  attended  w'lth  bili- 
ous fymptonis,  particularly  In  cho- 
lera ; and  is  laid  to  be  fometimes 
very  effedlual  in  other  cafes  of  vo- 
miting. Some  conlider  .it  as  very 
uleful  in  dyfpepfia.  Half  a dram  of 
the  powder  is  given  repeatedly  in 
tlie  day.  Water  is  not  fo  complete 
a mendruum  as  fpirits,  but  to  their 
united  action  it  yields  a flavoured 
extraft  in  very  cotifiderable  quan- 
tity. Its  ule  in. medicine  has  been 
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particularly  recommended  to  the 
attention  of  praftitioners  by  Dr 
Percival  of  Manchefter  in  his  Ex- 
perimental Effays ; and  it  has  in 
general  been  found  to  anfwer  ex- 
peftation  ; but  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  it  is  not  fo  regulatly  imported 
ns  to  admit  of  our  fhops  being 
fupplied  with  it  of  good  quality. 
Hence  when  preferibed  it  is  often 
exhibited  in  a very  decayed  ftate. 

CONSOLIDA  lSuec.2  Radix. 

Symphitum  officinale  Lin. 

Comfrey ; the  root. 

This  isa  rough  hairy  plant,  grow- 
ing wild  by  river-fides  and  in  wa- 
tery places.  The  roots  are  very 
large,  black  on  the  ouifide,  white 
within,  full  of  a vifcicl  glutinous 
juice,  of  no  particular  tafte.  They 
agree  In  quality  with  the  roots  of 
althaea  ; with  this  difference,  that 
the  mucilage  of  confolida  is  fome- 
what  ftronger  bodied.  Manv  ridi- 
culous hiftories  of  the  confolidating 
virtues  of  this  plant  are  related  by 
authors.  At  prefent  it  is  fo  little 
employed  in  prafticc  in  Britain,  as 
to  have  no  place  in  our  pharmaco- 
pceias. 

CONTRAYERVA  {Land. 
Ed.~\  Radix. 

Derjienia  contrayerva  Lin. 

Contrayerva ; the  root. 

This  is  a knotty  root,  an  inch  or 
two  ip  length,  about  half  an  inch 
thick,  of  a reddlfh  brown  colour 
externally,  and  pale  within  : long, 
tough,  flender  fibres  fhoot  out  from 
all  fides  of  it ; thefe  are  generally 
loaded  with  fmall  round  knots.  This 
root  is  of  a peculiar  kind  of  aroma- 
tic frnell.and  a fomewhat  aftringent, 
warm,  bitterifh  tafte,  with  a light 
and  fweetifti  kind  of  acrimony  when 
long  chewed : the  fibres  have  little 
tafte  or  fmelT,  the  tuberous  part 
therefore  fhould  be  alone  chofen. 
Contrayerva  is  one  of  the  mildeft  of 


thofe  fubftances  called  alexiphar- 
macs  : it  is  indifputably  a good  and 
ufeful  diaphoretic,  and  may  be  fafe- 
ly  given  in  much  larger  dofes  than 
the  common  praAice  is  accufto- 
med  to  exhibit  it  in.  Its  virtues 
are  extrafted  both  by  water  and 
rcAified  fpirit,  and  do  not  arife  in 
evaporation  with  either:  the  fpiri- 
tuous  tinfture  and  extraA  tafte 
ftronger  of  the  root  than  the  aque- 
ous ones. 

CONVALLARIA  {Ed.-\  Ra^ 
dix. 

Convallaria  polygonatum  Lin. 

Solomon’s  fcal ; the  roots. 

The  root  of  this  common  plant 
contains  a fweetifh  mucilage,  and 
has  been  ufed  in  form  of  poultice  in 
inflammations ; but  whether  this  or 
any  other  is  better  than  the  com- 
mon poultice  of  bread  and  milk  is 
doubtful.  A decoAien  of  this  root 
in  milk  has  alfo  been  mentioned  in 

t 

certain  cafes  of  haem orrhagy.  The 
flowers,  berries,  and  leaves,  are  faid 
to  be  poifopous. 

COPAL  Rejina. 

Rhus  copalUmtm  Lin. 

Copal. 

Copal,  fuppofed  by  fome  a mine- 
ral fubftance,  appears  to  be  a,  refin 
obtained  from  feveral  forts  of  large 
trees  growing  in  New  Spain.  This 
refin  is  brought  to  us  in  irregular 
lumps,  fome  tranfparcnt,  of  a yel- 
lowifh  or  brown  ''colour,  others 
femitranfparent  and  whitlfli.  It 
has  never  come  into  ufe  as  a me- 
dicine, and  is  rarely  met  with  in  the 
(hops ; but  it  is  introduced  into 
fome  of  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias, 
and  may  be  coniidcred  as  an  article 
well  deferving  attention. 

CORALLINA 

Corallina  officinalis  Lin. 

Coraline,  or  fea-mofs. 

This  is'3  branched  cretaceous  fub-  • 

ftanc?  ? 
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ftance  of  a white  colour,  the  ha- 
bitation and  produAion  of  polypi, 
growing  on  rocks,  and  fonictimes 
on  the  ihclls  of  filhes.  1 1 is  celebra- 
ted as  a vermifuge,  on  what  founda- 
tion is  very  doubtful  : to  the  talle 
it  is  entirely  inlipid,  and  probably 
operates  only  as  an  abforbent  earth. 

CORRALLIUM  RUBRUM 

^is  Jtohilis  Lin. 

Red  coral. 

This  is  alfo  a marine  produftion, 
of  the  fame  nature  with  the  forego- 
ing. It  cannot  reafonably  be  look- 
ed upon  in  any  other  light  than  as 
a mere  ablorbcnt;  as  fuch  it  enters 
the  officinal  crabs-claw  powder,  and 
is  fometimes  in  praftice  direfted  by 
itielf ; but  it  is  fo  little  employed, 
and  of  fo  little  activity,  that  the 
Edinburgh  college  have  with  jullice 
rejeded  it  from  their  lift. 

CORIANDRUM  ILond.  Ed.'\ 
Seinen. 

Coriandrum  fativum  Lin. 
Coriander  ; the  feed. 

Coriander  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  differing  from  all  the  others 
of  that  clafs  in  producing  fpherical 
feeds.  Thefc,  when  frefli,  have  a 
ftrong  difagreeable  fmell,  which  im- 
proves by  drying,  and  becomes  fuf- 
ficiently  grateful ; they  are  recom- 
mended as  caiminativc  and  ftoma- 
chic.  They  were  formerly  an  in- 
gredient in  the  officinal  compound 
lime-water  and  cleftuary  of  bay- 
berries  -,  but  both  thefe  formulae  are 
now  rejefted. 

CORNU  CERVI  lLond.~\ 

The  flag  or  hart’s  horns. 

Many  extraordinary  vlitues  have 
.been  attilbuted  to  thefe  horns,  and 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  animal  in 
general : hut  experience  gives  no 
countenance  to  them ; nor  do  they 
feem  to  have  any  other  foundation 


than  the  great  timidity  of  the  hart, 
the  annual  renewal  of  his  horns,  and 
an  opinion  of  his  extraordinary  lon- 
gevity. From  thefe  citcumftances 
it  was  inferred,  that  all  the  parts  of 
him  mull  be  proper  for  Intimida- 
ting the  enraged  Archeus,  renewing 
health  and  ftrength.and  prolonging 
life.  They  are  to  be  confidered  as 
of  the  fame  nature  with  bnoes  ; and 
their  produfls  by  heat  are  thofe  of 
animal  fubltauccs  in  general.  As 
fuch  they  v.'ere  at  one  time  fo  much 
employed  for  yielding  tlie  volatile 
alkali,  that  they  even  gave  a name 
to  that  article. 

The  horns  boiled  in  water,  give 
out  an  emollient  nutritious  gelly. 
Burnt  to  wliitenefs,  they  yield  an 
earth,  employed  in  the  officinal  white 
decoftion,  or  as  it  is  now  more  pro- 
perly ftyled,  the  Deco£lu7n  cornu 
cervi. 

COTULAFOETIDA  lBrun.~] 
Folia. 

Anthemis  cotula. 

Mayweed,  or  wild  chamomile. 

This  plant  Is  Common  among 
corn,  and  in  wafte  places.  In  ap- 
pearance it  refembles  fome  of  the 
garden <-chamomiles,  but  Is  eafily  di- 
ftingulftiable  from  them  by  Its  ftrong 
fetid  feent.  It  Is  rarely  or  never  uled 
in  the  prefent  pradlice. 

GRETA  iLoJid.'} 

White  chalk.  l 

This  is  an  earth  foliible  in  vinegar 
and  the  lighter  acids,  fo  as  to  de- 
ftroy  every  fenfible  mark  of  their 
acidity.  This  earth  is  one  of  the 
moft  uftful  of  the  ablorbents,  and 
is  to  be  looked  upon  fiinply  as  fuch  : 
the  aftringent  virtues  which  fome 
attribute  to  it,  have  no  foundation, 
unlefs  in  fo  far  as  the  earth  is  fati- 
ated  with  acid,  with  which  it  com- 
pofes  a faline  concrete  manifcftly 
fubailringent.  It  gives  name  to  an 
officinal  mixture,  a powdc^  and 
M potion, 
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potion,  and  Is  an  ingredient  in  tlie 
cardialgic  troches.  It  is  employed 
alfo  for  extricating  the  volatile  fait 
of  fal  ammoniac. 

CROCUS  lLond-\  Floris  Jiig- 
tna. 

Crocus  fafivus  lAn. 

Saffron ; the  chives. 

Thefe  chives,  or  llefliy  capllla- 
inents,  growing  at  the  end  of  the 
plilil  of  t!ie  flower,  are  carefully 
picked  and  prefled  together  into 
cakes. 

There  are  three  forts  of  faffron 
met  with  In  the  fhops,  two  of 
which  are  brought  from  abroad, 
the  other  is  the  produce  of  our  own 
country  ; this  laft  is  much  fu- 
perior  to  the  two  former,  from 
which  it  may  be  diflinguifhed  by 
its  blades  being  broader.  When  in 
perfedfion  it  is  of  a fiery  orange 
red  colour,  and  yields  a deep  yel- 
lowifh  tlndfure;  it  fhould  be  chofen 
frefli,  not  above  a year  old,  in  clofe 
cakes,  neither  dry,  nor  yet  very 
moHl,  tough  and  firm  In  tearing, 
of  the  fame  colour  within  as  with- 
out, and  of  a llrong,  acrid,  dlffulive 
fmell. 

Saffron  is  a very  elegant  and  ufe- 
ful  aromatic  ; belldes  the.  virtues 
which  it  has  iil  common  with  all  the 
bodies  of  that  clafs,  it  has  been  al- 
leged that  it  remarkably  exhilarates, 
raifes  the  fpirlts,  and  is  defervedly 
accounted  one  of  the  higheft  cordi- 
als ; taken  in  large  dofes,  it  is  faid 
to  occafion  Immoderate  mirth,  in- 
voluntary laughter,  and  the  111  effefts 
which  follow  from  the  abufe  of  fpiri- 
tuous  liquors.  This  medicine  Is  faid 
to  be  particularly  ferviceable  in  hy- 
fteric  depreffions,  or  obftruftion  of 
the  uterine  fecretlons,  where  other 
aromatics,  even  thofe  of  the  more 
generous  kind,  have  little  effedf. 
Saffron  Imparts  the  whole  of  its  vir- 
tue and  colour  to  redfified  fpirit, 
proof  fpirit,  wine,  vinegar,  and 


water : a tindfure  drawn  with  vine- 
gar, lofes  greatly  of  its  colour  in 
keeping ; the  watery  and  vinous 
tinctures  aj'e  apt  to  grow  four,  and 
then  lofe  their  colour  alfo : that  made 
in  pure  fpirit  keeps  in  perfedfion  for 
many  years.  Its  officinal  prepara- 
tions are,  a fpirituous  tindturc  and 
fyrup.  It  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
cordial  confedfion  paregoric  elixir, 
and  leveral  of  the  aloetic  compofi- 
tlons  ; but  of  late  years,  the  eftima- 
tion  in  whicli  it  was  held  as  a medi- 
cine has  been  rather  on  the  decline. 
Some  experiments  made  by  Dr 
Alexander  ferve  to  fliow  that  it  is 
much  lefs  powerful  than  \vas  once 
imagined:  and  it  was  lately  given 
in  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  by  Dr 
Henry  Cullen,  even  to  the  extent  of 
half  an  ounce  a-day,  In  feveral  hy- 
fterical  cafes,  without  any  fenfible 
effedf  whatever. 

CUBEBA  \_Lo7id.  Ed.-} 

Piper  cuheba  Lin. 

Cubebs. 

Cubebs  are  a fruit  brought  from 
the  Ealt  Indies.  This  fruit  has  a 
great  refemblance  to  pepper.  The 
principal  difference  diflingiiifhable 
by  the  eye,  Is  that  each  cubeb  is 
furnlfhed  with  a long  flender  flalk 
(whence  they  are  called  by  fome 
piper  caudutum.)  In  aromatic 
warmth  and  pungency,  cubebs  arc 
far  inferior  to  pepper.  They  were 
formerly  an  ingredient  in  mithridate 
and  therlaca  ; but  they  do  not  now- 
enter  any  of  the  fixed  fonnultc  of 
our  pharmacopoeias. 

CUCUMIS  HORTENSIS 

men. 

Cuctmis  fativus  Lin. 

Garden  cucumbers  ; the  feeds. 

Thefe  are  In  the  number  of  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds;  they  are  lefs 
apt  to  grow  rancid  in  keeping  than 
the  others  of  that  clafs. 
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CUCUMIS  AGRESTIS  [Z,.] 

Fru{lus  recens. 

Alouiordica  elaterium  Lin. 

Wild  cucumber;  the  fruit. 

This  plant,  found  wild  in  foreign 
countries,  s with  us  cultivated  in 
gardens.  Its  principal  botanic  dif- 
ference from  the  former,  is  the 
fmallnefs  of  its  fruit,  whicli  is  no 
bigger  than  a Spaniflr  olive : when 
ripe,  it  burlls  on  a little  touch,  and 
Iheds  its  feeds  with  violence,  and 
hence  was  named  by  the  Greeks  ela- 
terium. This  name  is  applied  like- 
wife  to  the  fecule  of  the  juice  of  the 
fruit,  the  only  preparation  of  the 
plant  made  ufe  of  in  medicine.  The 
juice,  on  handing,  feparates  into  the 
fecule,  which  falls  to  the  bottom, 
and  a watery  fluid  which  fwims  a- 
bbve.  The  clear  part  may  be  de- 
canted off,  and  the  rcll  of  the  liquid 
drained  off  by  cotton  threads  hung 
over  the  fides  of  the  veflTel  adling  like 
fyphons.  'I'he  fecule  may  be  far- 
ther dried  by  the  fun,  or  a flow  heat; 
and  In  this  dry  ftate  it  has  the  name 
of  elaterium.  Elaterium  is  a ftrong 
cathartic,  and  very  often  operates 
alfo  upwards.  Two  or  three  grains 
are  accounted  in  moft  cafes  a 
large  dofe.  Simon  Pauli  relates 
fome  inftances  of  the  good  effects  of 
this  purgative  in  dropfies;  but  cau- 
tions praftitioners  not  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  it  till  after  milder  medi- 
cines have  proved  incffetlual  ; to 
which  caution  we  heartily  fubferibe. 
Medicines  indeed  in  general,  w’hich 
act  with  violence  in  a fmall  dofe, 
require  the  -utmofl  flcill  to  manage 
them  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
fafety  : to  which  may  be  added,  that 
the  various  manners  of  making  thefe 
kinds  of  preparations,  as  praclifed 
by  different  hands,  muft  needs  vary 
their  power.  But  of  late,  the  elate- 
rium has  been  not  unfrequently  em- 
ployed in  obfllnate  cafes  of  dropfy 
with  fuccefs ; and  when  exhibited  in 
dofes  of  only  half  a grain,  repeated 


at  fliort  Intervals  till  its  operation 
commences.  It  is  in  general  fuffici- 
ently  moderate  in  its  effcdls. 

CUCURBITA  [W.]  ScMfn, 

Cucurbita  lagenaria  Lin. 

The  gourd  ; the  feeds. 

Thefe  are  in  the  number  of  the 
four  greater  cold  feeds.  They  unite 
. with  water  by  trituration  into  an 
emulfion,  .and  yield  to  the  prefs 
a foft  infipid  oil,  and  poffefs  the 
general  virtues  of  unftuous  fub- 
llances. 

CUMINUM  ILond.  Ed.-\  Se- 
?nen. 

Ctiminuvt  cyminum  Lin. 

Cummin  ; the  feed. 

The  cummin  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant,  in  appearance  refembling  fen- 
nel, but  much  fmaller.  The  feeds 
ufed  in  Britain  are  brought  chiefly 
from  Sicily  and  Malta.  Cummin 
feeds  have  a bitten’ fli  warm  tafte,  ac- 
companied with  an  aromatic  flavour, 
not  orf  the  moft  agreeable  kind.  An 
effentlal  oil  is  obtained  from  them 
by  difllllatlon,  In  which  their  aftlvi- 
ty  is  concentrated  ; and  they  are 
not  unfrequently  ufed  externally, 
giving  name  both  to  a plafler  and 
cataplafm. 

CUPRUM  iLond.-] 

Cuprum  uativum  Lin. 

Copper. 

Copper  is  one  of  the  metals  often 
ufed  for  different  purpofes  in  arts ; 
found  both  in  Britain,  and  in  molt 
other  countries  of  Europe.  It  has 
never  been  ufed  as  a medicine  in  its 
proper  metallic  fgrm ; but  it  is 
readily  afted  upon  by  all  faline  fub- 
ftances,  both  by  acids,  alkalies,  and 
neutrals;  and  it  is  even  corroded  by 
moitlurc. 

Mofl  of  thefe  preparations  of 
copper  are  violently  emetic,  and 
therefore  very  rarely  exhibited  in- 
ternally. Some  have  ventured  upon 
M 2 a 
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a folution  of  a grain  or  two  of  the 
inetal  in  vegetable  acids,  and  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  afts  almoft  as  foon  as 
received  into  the  flomach,  fo  as  to 
be  of  great  ufe  for  occafioning  poi- 
fonous  fubltafices  that  have  been 
fwallowed,  to  be  immediately  thrown 
iip  again.  Boerhaave  recommends 
a faturated  folution  of  this  metal  in 
Volatile  alkaline  fpirits,  as  a medi- 
cine of  great  fervice  in  diforders 
proceeding  from  an  acid,  weak. 
Cold,  phlegmatic  caufe : if  three 
drops  of  this  tindLure  be  taken  every 
morning  with  a glafs  of  mead,  and 
the  dofe  doubled  every  day  to  twen- 
ty-four drops,  it  proves,  he  fays, 
aperient,  attenuating,  warming,  and 
diuretic  : he  afl’ures  us,  that  by  this 
means  he  cured  a confirmed  afeites, 
and  that  the  urine  run  out  as  from 
an  open  pipe  ; but  at  the  fame  time 
he  acknowledges,  that  upon  trying 
the  fame  medicine  on  others,  it  failed 
him.  He  likewife  recommends  o- 
ther  preparations  of  copper,  as  of 
wonderful  efficacy  in  certain  kinds 
of  ill  habits,  weaknefs  of  the  llomach, 
See.  but  we  cannot  think  the  inter- 
nal ufe  of  this  metal  advifablc  in 
ordinary  cafes,  which  can  be  comba- 
ted by  other  means.  Phyficians  in 
general  feem,  to  be  agreed,  that  it 
has  really  a virulent  quality  ; and 
too  many  examples  are  met  with  of 
fatal  confequences  enfaing  upon 
eating  food  which  had  been  drefi  in 
copper  veffels  not  well  cleaned  from 
the  riill  which  they  had  contrafted 
by  lying  in  the  aih 

Great  care  ought  to  be  taken  that 
acid  liquors,  or  even  water,  defigned 
for  Internal  ufe,  be  not  fuffered  to 
Hand  long  in  veffels  made  of  cop- 
per ; otherwife  they  will  dilTolve  fo 
much  of  the  metal  as  will  give  them 
difagreeable  qualities.  Hence  in 
the  dillillation  of  fimple  waters  witli 
copper  ftills,  the  laft  runnings,  which 
are  manifeftly  acid,  have  frequently 
proved  emetic.  It  is  remarkable, 


that  whilft:  weak  acid  liquors  are 
kept  boiling  in  copper  vefl'els,  they 
do  not  feem  to  dilfolvc  any  of  the 
metal ; but  if  fuffered  to  remain  in 
them  for  the  fame  length  of  time 
without  boiling,  they  become  not- 
ably impregnated  with  tlie  copper. 
Hence  the  confedfioners,  by  ffcilfui 
management,  prepare  the  moil  acid 
fyrups  In  copper  vclfels,  without  gi- 
ving them  any  ill  talle  from  the 
metal.  But  although  copper  be  thus 
dangerous,  fome  preparations  of  it 
are  in  certain  cafes  ufed  with  great 
advantage  both  externally  and  ii»- 
ternally. 

The  chief  preparations  of  copper 
are,  the  blue  vitriol,  verdegris,  and 
cuprum  ammoniacumj  but  the  Lon- 
don college  have  given  a place  only 
to  the  two  former.  The  blue  vitriol 
is  recommended  by  fome  as  an  ufcful 
emetic,  particularly  in  cafes  of  in- 
cipient phthifis  with  a view  of  re- 
folving  tubercles.  It  is  fometimes 
employed  as  an  aftringent  and  efeha- 
rotic  ; and  verdegris  is  ufed  in  form 
of  ointment  in  certain  ulcerations, 
in  cafes  of  tinea  capitis  and  the  like. 
Of  the  cuprum  ammoniacum,  which 
although  it  has  no  place  in  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  London  col- 
lege, we  confider  to  be  a very  a£ti^e 
and  powerful  medicine,  we  ffiall 
afterwards  treat,  under  the  head  of 
Preparations,  in  the  third  part  of 
this  work : here  we  may  only  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  has  produced  a perfedl 
cure  in  fome  inllances  of  epilepfy. 

CURCUMA  {_Lond.  Ed.-]  Ra- 
dix. 

Curcu?na  losiga  Lin. 

Turmeric ; the  root. 

Turmeric  is  a root  brought  from 
the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  is  ufed  not 
only  in  medicine,  but  for  colouring 
and  feafoning  food,  as  rice.  It  is 
internally  of  a deep  lively  yellow 
or  faffron  colour,  which  it  readily 
imparts  to  watery  liquors.  It  has 
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an  agreeable,  weak  fmell,  and  a blt- 
terUh  foinewliat  warm  talk.  Tur- 
meric is  efteemeJ  aperient  and  em- 
menagogue,  and  ol  lingular  efficacy 
in  the  jaundice.  It  tinges  the  urine 
of  a laifron  colour. 

CURSUTA  lEd.-\  Radix. 

Geatiaiis  purpurea  Lin. 

Curiuta ; the  root.' 

The  foreign  root  fold  under  this 
came  was  introduced  into  the  lall 
edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia, but  perhaps  without  fufli- 
cient  grounds;  and  accordingly  it 
has  not  found  a place  in  the  lilt  of 
any  other  college.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved, that  what  has  had  the  name 
of  curfuta,  is  the  root  of  the  purple 
gentian : but  wh:it  is  ufually  lold 
under  that  title  in  our  ffiops  cannot, 
either  by  its  appearance,  talk,  or 
other  fenfible  qualities,  be  diltingui- 
Ihed  from  the  common  gentian, 
the  root  of  the  gentiana  lutea,  after- 
wards to  be  mentioned.  And  as  far 
as  the  medical  properties  of  the  cur- 
futa have  been  afeertained,  they  are 
precifely  the  fame  with  thofe  of  gen- 
tian. 

This  foreign  root  has  a very  bitter 
tafte,  and  is  ufed  by  fome  in  dyfpeplia. 

CYANUS  [Brun.J  Flores. 

Centaurea  cyanus  Lvi. 

Bluebottle ; the  flowers. 

This  is  a common  weed  among 
corn.  The  flowers  are  of  an  ele- 
gant blue  colour,  which,  if  carefully 
and  haftily  dried,  they  retain  for  a 
confiderable  time.  As  to  their  vir- 
tues, the  preCent  praftice  expedls 
not  any  from  them  ; notvvithlland- 
ing  they  have  been  formerly  cele- 
brated againft  the  bites  of  poifonous 
animals,  contagious  difeafes,  palpi- 
tations of  the  heart,  and  many  other 
diftempers. 

CYDONIUM  MALUM  {Lo7id, 
£i/.j  Frueius,fevien> 


Fyrus  cydonia  Lin. 

The  <piince  ; its  fruit  and  feeds. 

Quinces  have  a very  auftere  acid 
talk:  taken  in  fmall  quantity,  they 
are  fuppofed  to  reftrain  vomiting 
and  alvine  fluxed  ; and  more  libe- 
rally to  loofen  the  belly.  The  feeds 
abound  w-ith  a mucilaginous  fub- 
ftance  of  no  particular  talk,  which 
diey  readily  impart  to  watery  li- 
quors : an  ounce  will  render  three 
pints  of  water  thick  and  ropy  like 
the  white  of  an  egg.  A mucilage 
of  the  feeds  is  kept  in  the  ffiops.  A 
fyrup  of  the  fruit  had  formerly  a 
place,  but  it  is  now  rejedled. 

CYNOGLOSSUS 

dix. 

Cynoglojfus  officinalis  Lin. 

Houndllongue  ; the  root  ; 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  in 
fliape  thought  to  refemble  a tongue, 
whence  its  name  ; they  are  clothed 
wdth  a w'hitifli  down : it  grows  wild 
in  ffiady  lanes.  The  roots  have  ar 
rank  difagreeable  fmell,  and  rough 
bitterifli  talk,  covered  with  a glu- 
tinous fweetnefs.  The  virtues  of 
this  root  are  very  doubtful  : it  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  narcotic, 
and  by  fome  to  be  virulently  fo : 
others  declare,  that  it  ha^  no  virtue 
of  this  kind,  and  look  upon  it  as  a 
mere  glutinous  allringent.  The  pre- 
fent  praftice  takes  no  notice  of  it 
with  any  intention. 

CYNOSBATUS  ILond.}  Fruc. 
Ins. 

Rofa  canina  Lin. 

Dog-rofe  ; the  fruit  called  hips. 

This  bufli  grows  wild  in  hedges 
throughout  England.  The  flowers 
have  a plcafant  fmell ; but  fo  weak, 
that  Parkinfon  and  others  have  na- 
med the  plant  Rofa  JylveJlris  inodor  a: 
a water  diftilled  from  them  imell? 
agreeably.  The  fruit  or  hips  con- 
tain a fourifli  fweetiffi  pulp  ; with  a 
rough  prickly  matter  inclofmg  the 
5 M3 
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feeds,  from  which  the  pulp  ought  to 
be  carefully  feparated  before  it  be 
taken  internally  : the  Wirtemberg 
college  obferves,  that  from  a negleft 
of  this  caution,  the  pulp  of  hips 
fometimes  occafions  a pruritus  and 
uneafinefs  about  the  anus;  and  the 
conferve  of  it  has  been  known  to 
excite  violent  vomiting.  The  con- 
'ierve  is  the  only  officinal  preparation 
of  this  fruit.  And  as  it  is  not  fuppo- 
fed  to  poflefs  any  particular  medical 
virtue,  but  is  merely  ufed  to  give 
form  to  other  articles,  the  Edin- 
burgh college  have  perhaps,  witiiout 
any  material  difadvantage,  entirely 
omitted  it. 

CYPERUS  [/?/-««.]  Radix. 

■Cyperus  lo/igus  l.in. 

Cyperus;  the  root. 

This  is  a plant  of  the  graminifo- 
Hous  kind  ; it  is  fometimes  found 
wild,  in  marrtiy  places  in  England  ; 
the  roots  h;ivebeen  generally  brought 
to  us  from  Italy.'  This  root  is  long, 
{lender,  crooked,  and  full  of  knots; 
outwardly  of  a dark  brown,  or 
blackifli  colour,  inwardly  whitiffi ; 
of  an  aromatic  fmell,  and  an  agree- 
able warm  talle  : both  the  tafte  and 
fmell  are  improved  by  moderate  ex- 
ficcation.  Cyperus  is  accounted  a 
good  Homachic  and  carminative,  but 
at  prefent  very  little  regarded* 

3DACTYLUS  \_Brun.'\  Frudlus. 

Pheenix  daPyhfera  Lhi. 

The  date  : the  fruit. 

Dates  are  imported  into  Britain 
in  the  date  of  a half  dried  fruit,  a- 
boat  the  lhape  of  an  acorn,  but  gene- 
rally larger,  confiding  of  a fweet 
pulpy  part  and  a hard  done : the 
bed  are  brought  from  Tunis.  They 
were  formerly  ufed  in  pedloral  de- 
coftions  ; and  fuppofed,  befides  their 
emollient  and  incraffating  virtue,  to 
havt;  a flight  aftr-ingency. 
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DAUCISCRETICUS[i?  ruK.J 

femen. 

/ithamanta  Cretenfts  Lin, 

Candy  carrot ; the  feeds. 

T’hls  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
growing  wild  in  the  Levant  and  the 
warmer  parts  of  Europe.  Tlie  feeds, 
which  are  brought  from  Crete,  have 
a warm  biting  tafte,  and  not  a difa- 
greeable  aromatic  fmell.  They  are 
carminative,  and  faid  to  be  diuretic, 
but  at  prefent  little  ufed.  ' 

DAUCUS  SYLVESTRIS 
\_Ijond.  Ed.~\ 

Dauctis  car  Ota  Lin. 

Wild  carrot ; the  feed. 

This  is  common  in  pafture 
grounds  and  fallow  fields  througliout 
England.  'The  feeds  poffefs  the  vir- 
tues of  thofe  of  the  daucus'creticus, 
in  an  inferior  degree ; and  have,  of- 
ten lupplied  their  place  in  the  (hops, 
and  been  themfelves  fiipplied  by  the 
feeds  of  the  garden  carrot : thefe 
laft  are  in  warmth  and  flavour 
the  weakeft  of  the  three  : the  feeds 
of  the  candy  carrot  are  much  the 
llrongeft. 

DENS  LEONIS,  vide  T.<irax- 

ACUM. 

DTCTAMNUS  ALBUS  [Ed.l 
Radix. 

DiPamnus  alhtis  Lin. 

White  or  baftard  dittany ; the 
root 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany.  From  thence  the 
cortical  part  of  the  root,  in  a dry 
ftate,  rolled  up  in  little  quills,  is 
fometimes  brought  to  its.  It  is  of  a 
white  colour,  of  a weak  not  very  a- 
greeable  fmell,  and  of  a durable  bit- 
ter lightly  pungent  tafte.  It  has 
been  recommended  as  an  alexiphar- 
mac,  a tonic,  and  an  anthelmintic  ; 
but  it  is  very  fddom  ufed,  and  has| 
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no  place  in  the  London  pharmaco- 
pcEia. 

DICTAMNUS  CRETICUS 
Folia. 

Origanum  diCt  itnnus  U/7. 

Dittany  of  Crete  ; the  leaves. 

This  is  a kind  of  origanum  laid 
to  grow  plentitully  in  the  ifland  of 
Candy,  in  Dalmatia,  and  in  the 
Morea  : it  has  been  found  hardy  e- 
•nough  to  bear  the  ordinary  winters 
of  our  own  climate.  The  leaves, 
which  are  the  only  part  in  ufe  with 
us,  come  from  Italy.  The  bell  fort 
are  well  covered  over  with  a thick 
white  down,  and  now  and  thenxn- 
terriixed  with  purplilli  flowers.  In 
I'mell  and  talle,  they  fomewhat  re- 
femble  lemon  thyme ; but  have  more 
of  an  aromatic  flavour,  as  well  as  a 
greater  degree  of  pungency  ; when 
frefli,  they  yield  a conliderable  quan- 
tity of  an  excellent  eflential  oil.  But 
they  have  now  no  place  either  in  the 
London  or  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeias. 

digitalis  iLond.Ed.}  Her- 
ba. 

Digitalis  purpurea  Lin. 

Fox  glove  ; the  plant. 

This  grows  wild  in  woods,  and  on 
uncultivated  heaths:  the  elegant  ap- 
pearance of  its  purple  flowers  (which 
hang  in  fpikes  along  one  fide  of  the 
ftalk)  has  gained  it  a place  in  fome 
of  our  gardens.  The  leaves  have 
been  llrongly  recommended,  exter- 
nally, againll  fcrophulous  tumours; 
and  likewife  internally,  in  epileptic 
diforders:  what  fervice  they  maybe 
capable  of  doing  in  thefe  cafes  is 
not  afeertained  by  accurate  experi- 
ment. Several  examples  are  men- 
tioned by  medical  writers  of  their 
occafioning  violent  vomiting,  hy- 
percatharfis,  and  difordcring  the 
whole  conftitution  ; infomuch  that 
Boerhaave  accounts  them  poifon- 


ous.  Their  taflc  is  bitter  and  very 
naufeous. 

Digitalis,  however,  has  lately  been* 
employed  with  great  luccefsin  other 
flifeafes.  A treatife  has  lately  been 
publillied  by  Dr  Withering,  profef- 
fedly  on  the  fubjed  of  its  ufe  in  me- 
dicine ; and  containing  many  im- 
portant and  ufeful  obfervations. 

An  iiifufion  of  tw'o  drams  of  the 
leaf  in  a pint  of  water,  given  in  half- 
ounce dofes  every  two  hours  or  fo, 
till  it  begin  to  puke  or  purge,  is  re- 
commended in  dropfy,  partictilarly 
that  of  the  breaft.  It  is  faid  to  have 
produced  an  evacuation  of  water  fo 
copious  and  fudden,  in  afeites,  by 
llool  and  urine,  that  the  compreffioq 
of  bandages  was  found  neceflary. 
The  plentiful  ufe  of  diluents  is  or- 
dered during  its  operation.  The  re- 
medy, however,  is  inadmiffible  in 
very  weakly  patients.  But  befides 
being  given  in  infulion,  it  has  alfo 
been  employed  in  lubflance.  And 
when  taken  at  bed-time  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one,  two,  or  three,  grains  of 
the  dried  powder,  it  often  in  a fhort 
time  operates  as  a very  powerful  diu- 
retic, without  producing  any  other 
evacuation.  Even  this  quantity, 
however)  will  fometimes  excite  very 
fevere  vomiting,  and  that  too  occur- 
ring unexpedledly.  During  its  ope- 
ration it  has  often  very  remarkable 
influence  in  rendering  the  pulfe 
flower ; and  it  frequently  excites 
very  confiderable  vertigo,  and  an  af- 
feftion  of  vifion. 

Befides  dropfy,  the  digitalis  has 
of  late  alfo  been  employed  in  fome 
inftances  of  hsemoptyfis,  of  phthi- 
fis,  and  of  mania,  with  apparent 
good  effefts.  But  its  ufe  in  thefe 
dlfeafes  is  tnuch  lefs  common  than  in 
dropfy. 

DOLICHOS  lEd.-\  Pubes  legti.- 
viinis  rigida. 

DoUchos  pruriens  Lin, 

M 4 Cow- 
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Cowhage  ; the  rigid  down  of  the  tion  by  fwcat,  urine,  or  ftool,  par- 
. . ' • ticularly  the  latter.  It  has  been  re- 

The  dolichos  is  a plant  growing  commended  as  a difcutient  and  re- 
in great  abundance  in  warm  cli-  folvent  medicine;  and  it  has  been 
mates,  particularly  in  the  Welt  In-  faid  to  be  attended  with  good  ef- 
dla  illands  ; and  there  it  is  very  fefts  In  obftinate  cutaneous  dlfcafes 
troublefome  to  cattle  and  other  do-  of  the  herpetic  kind.  It  has  alfo 
mdlic  animals.  For  on  account  of  been  ufed,  and  fometimes  with  ad- 
the  fpiculse  of  the  feed-bag,  it  ex-  vantage,  in  cafes  of  rheumatifm, 
cites,  when  touched,  a very  uneafy  jaundice,  and  obftrucled  menllrua- 
itching.  Thcfe  fplculae  have  been  tion.  It  has  principally  been  em- 
long  ufed  In  South  America,  In  cafes  ployed  under  the  form  of  water)' in- 
of  worms ; and  have  of  late  been  fufion,  fometimes  under  that  of  ex- 
frequently  employed  in  Britain  The  traft. 
fpiculse  of  one  pod  mixed  with  fyrup 

or  molalTes,  and  taken  in  the  morn-  EBULUS  [iSwer.J  Radix,  folia 
ing  falling,  .is  a dofe  for  an  adult,  bacca. 

The  worms  are  faid  to  appear  with  Sarnbucus  ehulus  Ltn. 

the  fecond  or  third  dofe  ; and  by  Dwarf  eldgr;  the  root,  leaves,  and 

means  of  a purge  in  fome  cafes  the  berries. 

flools  are  faid  to  have  confided  al-  This  plant  grows  w'ild  in  fome 
mod  entirely  of  worms  ; and  in  ca-  counties  of  England  ; but  about 
fes  of  lumbrici,  it  is  faid  to  produce  London  is  rarely  met  with,  unlefs 
a fafe and  effeddual  cure.  Thofe  who  in  gardens:  the  eye  didino-uidies 
have  ufed  it  mod,  particularly  Dr  little  difference  between  it  and  the 
Bancroft  and  Dr  Cochrane,  affirm  cider  tree  except  in  the  fize;  the  el- 
that  they  h'ave  never  feen  any  incon-  der  being  a pretty  large  tree,  and  the 
venience  refulting  from  the  internal  dwarf  elder  only  an  herb  three  or 
ufe  of  It,  notwithdanding  the  great  four  feet  high.  The  leaves,  roots, 
imeafinefs  it  occafions  on  the  flighted  and  bark  of  ebulus  have  a naufeous, 
touch  to  any  part  of  the  furface.  lharp,  bitter  tade,  and  a kind  of  a- 

crid  ungi-ateful  fmell : they  are  all 
DORONICUM  GERMAN  I-  drong  cathartics,  and  as  fuch  are 
CUM,  vide  Arnica.  recommended  in  dropfies,  and  other 

cafes  where  medicines  of  that  kind 
DULCAMARA  Sti-  are  indicated.  The  bark  of  the  root 

files.  is  faid  to  be  dronged;  the  leaves  the 

Salanum  dulcamara  Lin.  weaked.  But  they  are  all  too  dra- 

Bitter-fweet,  or  woody  night-  die  medicines  for  general  ufe  : they 
Ihade ; the  dalks,  fometimes  evacuate  violently  up- 

'I'his  plant  grows  wild  In  mold  wards,  almod  always  naufeate  the 
hedges,  and  climbs  on  the  bufhes  domach,  and  occafion  grdat  uneaii- 
with  woody  brittle  dalks.  The  tade  nefs  of  the  bowels.  |By  boIling,  they 
of  the  twigs  and  roots,  as  the  name  become  like  the  other  dradics  mil- 
.t)f  the  plant  exprelfes,  is  both  bitter  der,  and  more  fafe  in  operation, 
and  fweet ; the  bitternefs  being  fird  Fernelius  relates,  that  by  long  coc- 
percelved,  and  the  fweetnefs  after-  tion  they  entirely  lofe  their  purga- 
wards.  The  dulcamara  was  for-  tivC  virtue.  The  beirles  of  this 
merly  much  edeemed  as  a powerful  plant  are  llkewife  purgative,  but  lefs 
ynedicine.  It  Is  in  general  faid  to  virulent  than  the  other  parts.  A 
©ccafion  fome  . condderable  evacua'  rob  prepared  from  them  may  be  gi-r 
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vcn  to  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  as 
a cathartic  ; and  in  fmaller  ones  as 
an  aperient  and  deobilruent  In  chro- 
nic diforders  : with  this  laft  inten- 
tion, It  is  fald  by  Haller  to  be  fre- 
quently ufed  lu  Swiflerlandj  in  the 
dofe  of  a dram. 

ELATERIUM,  vldeCucuMis 
Agrestis. 

ELEMI  \_Lond.']  Refnia. 

^Hviyris  elemifera  Lin. 

Gum  elemi. 

This  is  a refin  brought  from  the 
Spanilh  Weil  Indies,  and  fometimes 
from  the  Eall  Indies,  in  long  round- 
ifli  calces,  generally  wrapped  up  in 
flag  leaves.  The  befl.  fort  is  foftifli, 
Ibmewhat  tranfparent,  of  a pale 
whitiih  yellow  colour.  Inclining  a 
little  to  green,  of  a ftrong  not  un- 
pleafant  fmell.  It  almoli  totally 
diffolves  in  pure  fpirit,  and  fends  o- 
ver  fome  part  of  its  fragrance  along 
with  this  menllruum  in  diftillation  : 
diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  pale  coloured, 
thin, fragrant  eflential  oil.  This  refin 
gives  name  to  one  of  the  officinal 
unguents,  and  is  at  prefent  fcarce 
any  otherwife  made  ufe  of ; though 
it  is  certainly  preferable  for  internal 
purpofes  to  fome  others  which  are 
held  in  greater  efteem. 

ELEUTHERIA,  vide  Cas- 

CARILLA. 

END  I VI A [5r«//.]  Semen. 

Cichoreum  endivia  Lin. 

Endive;  the  feed. 

Endive  is  railed  in  gardens  for  cu- 
linary ufe.  It  is  a gentle  cooler  and 
aperient,  nearly  of  the  fame  quality 
with  the  cichorium.  The  feeds  are 
ranked  among  the  four  Icfler  cold 
feeds. 
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ENULA  CAMPANA  iLond.l 
Radix. 

Inula  Helenium  Lin. 

Elecampane ; the  root. 

This  Is  a very  large  downy  plant, 
fometimes  found  wild  in  moill  rich 
foils.  The  root,  efpecially  when  dry, 
has  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell:  its 
tafte,  on  firft  chewing.  Is  glutinous, 
and  as  it  were  fomewhat  rancid  ; In 
a little  time  It  difeovers  an  aromatic 
bitternefs,  which  by  degrees  be- 
comes confiderably  acrid  and  pun- 
gent. Elecampane  root  pofTefles  the 
general  virtues  of  alexipharmacs  : it 
is  principally  recommended  for  pro- 
moting expeftoration  in  humoral 
ailhmas  and  coughs : liberally  ta- 
ken, it  Is  laid  to  excite  urine,  and 
loofen  the  belly.  In  fome  parts  of 
Germany,  large  quantities  of  this 
root  arc  candled,  and  ufed  as  a fto- 
machlc,  for  ftrengthening  the  tone 
of  the  vlfcera  in  general,  and  for  at- 
tenuating tenacious  juices.  Spiri- 
tuous liquors  extradl  its  virtues  in 
greater  perfeftion  than  watery  ones: 
the  former  fcarce  elevate  any  thing 
in  diftillation  ; with  the  latter  an  ef- 
fential  oil  arlfes,  which  concretes 
into  white  flakes  : this  pofleires  at 
firft  the  flavour  of  the  elecampane, 
but  is  verj'  apt  to  lofe  it  In  keeping. 
An  extraft  made  with  water  poffef- 
fes  the  bitternefs  and  pungency  of 
the  root,  but  in  a lefs  degree  than 
one  made  with  fpirit. 

ERUC.A  \_Brun.~\  Semen, 

Brajfica  eruca  Lin. 

Rocket  ; the  feeds. 

This  was  formerly  much  cultiva- 
ted in  gardens  for  medicinal  ufe,  and 
for  falads ; but  is  at  prefent  lefs 
common.  In  appearance,  it  re- 
fembles  muftard  ; but  is  eafily  di- 
ftinguilhable  by  the  fmoothnefs  of 
its  leaves,  and  its  difagreeable  fmell. 
The  feeds  have  a pungent  tafte,  of 
the  raullard  kind,  but  weaker ; they 

have 
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have  long  been  celebrated’  as  a- 
phrodifiacs ; and  may,  probably, 
have  in  fome  cafes  a title  to  this 
virtue,  in  common- with  other  acrid 
plants. 

ERYNGUM  [zw.]  Radix. 

Jirytigum  viar'tthmnn  Lin. 

Eryngo  ; the  root. 

This  plant  grows  plentifully  on 
fome  of  our  fandy  and  gravelly 
fnores  : the  roots  are  flender,  and 
very  long ; of  a pleafant  fweetilh 
tafte,  which,  on  chewing  them  for 
fome  lime,  is  followed  by  a light 
degree  of  aromatic  warmth  and  acri- 
mony. They  are  accounted  ape- 
rient and  diuretic,  and  have  alfo 
been  celebrated  as  aphrodifiac;  their 
virtues,  however,  are  too  weak  to 
admit  them  under  the  head  of  medi- 
cines. 

ERYSIMUM  IRof.-]  Herba  re 

iem. 

Rryjimum  o^cinale  Lin. 

Hedge-muilard ; the  recent  plant. 

This  is  a low  hairy  plant,  common 
in  wafte  places  and  by  way-fides. 
'1  he  feeds  are  faid  to  promote  ex- 
pectoration, excite  urine  and  the  o- 
ther  fluid  fecretions,  and  to  attenuate 
and  difiblve  vifeid  juices,  &c.  This 
they  are  fuppofed  to  perform  by  an 
acrimonious  flimulating  quality ; but 
the  tafte  difeovers  in  them  only  an 
herbaceous  foftnefs  void  of  acrimo- 
ny : the  feeds  indeed  are  confider- 
ably  pungent,  and  the  roots  in  fome 
fmall  degree. 

EUPATORIUM  IBrun.-]  Her- 

ha. 

Eupatorium  cannabinum  Lin. 

Hemp  agrimony  ; the  plant. 

This  plant  is  found  wild  by  the 
fides  of  rivers  and  ditches.  It  has  an 
acrid  fmell,  and  a very  bitter  tafte, 
with  a confiderable  fliare  of  pungen- 
cy. '1  he  leaves  are  much  recom- 
mended for  ftrengthening  the  tone 


of  the  vifcera,  and  as  an  aperient  ^ 
and  faid  to  have  excellent  eftefts  in 
the  dropfy,  jaundice,  cachexies,  and 
■fcorbutic  diforders.  Boerhaave  in- 
forms us,  that  this  is  the  common 
medicine  of  the  turf-diggers  in  Hol- 
land, againft  feurvies,  foul  ulcers, 
and  fwellings  in  the  feet,  to  which 
they  are  fubjedl.  The  root  of  this 
plant  is  faid  to  operate  as  a llrong 
cathartic  : but  it  is  hardly  ufed  in 
Britain,  and  has  no  place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias.  , 

EUPHORBIUM[W]  Gum^ 

mi  rejina. 

Euphorbia  offeinarum  Lin. 

Euphorbium. 

This  gummi-refinous  fubllance  is 
a fpontaneous  exudation  from  a large 
oriental  tree.  It  is  brought  to  us 
immediately  from  Barbar)',  in  drops 
of  an  irregular  form;  fome  ofwliich, 
upon  being  broken,  are  found  to 
contain  little  thorns,  fmall  twigs, 
flowers,  and  other  vegetable  mat- 
ters ; others  are  hollow,  without 
any  thing  in  their  cavity  : the  tears 
in  general  are  of  a pale  yellow  co- 
lour externally,  foraevvhat  w'hite 
withinfide : theyeafily  break  between 
the  fingers.  Lightly  applied  to  the 
tongue,  they  affeft  it  with  a very 
fiiarp  biting  tafte  ; and  upon  being 
held  for  fome  time  in  the  mouth, 
prove  vehemently  acrimonious,  in- 
flaming and  exulcerating  the  fau- 
ces, &c.  Euphorbium  is  extremely 
troublefome  to  pulverlfe  ; the  finer 
part  of  the  powder,  w'hich  flies  off, 
affefting  the  head  in  a violent  man- 
ner. The  acrimony  of  this  fub- 
ftance  is  fo  great  as  to  render  it  ab- 
folutely  unfit  for  any  internal  ufe  ; 
feveral  correftors  have  been  contrived 
to  abate  its  virulence  ; but  the  belt 
of  them  are  not  to  be  trufted  to: 
and  as  there  feems  to  be  no  real  oc- 
cafion  for  it,  unlefs  for  fome  external 
purpofes,  we  think,  with  Hoffman 
and  others,  that  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
punged 
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punged  from  the  catalogue  of  in- 
ternal medicines.  And  accordingly 
it  has  now  no  place  in  the  Lonclon 
or  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias.  But 
it  is  tlill  retained  in  mofi:  of  the  fo- 
rcii^n  ones,  and  is  fometimes  uledas 

O 

a ilernutatory. 

EUPHRASIA  Fc/Ia. 

Enphrafta  ojjicinariim  Lin. 

Eve  bright ; the  leaves. 

Tliis  is  a very  low  plant,  growing 
wild  in  moill  fields.  It  was  former- 
ly celebrated  as  an  ophthalmic,  both 
taken  internally  and  applied  exter- 
nally. Hildaiuis  fays,  he  has  known 
old  men  of  feventy,  who  had  loll 
their  light,  recover  it  again  by  the 
r.fe  of  tins  herb : later  praftitionci's, 
h.owever,  have  not  been  fo  happy  as 
to  obferve  any  fuch  good  eftedls 
from  it.  At  prefent  it  is  totally,  and 
not  unjnftly,  difregarded. 

FAB  A [Ro//.]  Se?jien. 

Vicia  fab.a  Lin. 

Beans ; the  feed. 

Beans  are  of  greater  ufe  for  culi- 
nary than  medicinal  purpofes;  they, 
are  a llrong  flatulent  food,  fufiicient- 
ly  nutritious,  but  not  eafy  of  dige- 
liion,  efpecially  when  growing  old. 
A water  diitilled  from  the  flowers 
has  been  celebrated  as  a cofmetic, 
and  Hill  retains  its  chara<Sler  among 
fume  female  artills. 

FERRUM  et  CHALYBS 
[ism/.] 

Iron  and  Heel.  Iron,  cemented 
with  animal  or  vegetable  coal,  forms 
fteel. 

Steel  is  accounted  lefs  proper  for 
medicinal  ufe  than  the  fofter  iron, 
a's  being  more  difficultly  adled  upon 
by  the  animal-juices  and  the  corn- 
mob  menftru'a:  iron  difTolves  readily 
in  all  acids,  and  mils  freely  in  the 
air,  efpecially  if  occafionally  moill- 
ened  with  water;  fted  reejuircs  a 


longer  time  for  its  folutlon,  and  doe* 
not  rufl;  fo  eafily. 

The  general  virtues  of  thefe  me- 
tals, and  the  fcveral  preparations  of 
them,  are,  to  conftringe  the  fibres, 
to  quicken  the  circulation,  to  pro- 
mote the  deficient  fccretiorts  in  the 
remoter  parts,  and  at  the  fame  time 
reprefs  inordinate  difeharges  into  the 
intellinal  tube.  After  the  ufe  of 
them,  if  they  take  efle£l,  the  pulfe 
is  very  fenfibly  railed  ; the  colour 
of  the  face,  though  before  pale, 
changes  to  a florid  red  ; the  alvine, 
urinary,  and  cuticular  excretions,  are 
incrcafed.  Nidorous  crudlations,  and 
the  faeces  voided  of  a black  colour, 
are  marks  of  their  talcing  due  effefl. 

An  aperient  virtue  is  ufually  at- 
tributed to  fome  of  the  preparations 
of  iron,  and  an  allringent  to  others  ; 
but  in  reality,  they  all  produce  the 
effefts  both  of  aperients  and  ailrin- 
gents,  and  feem  to  differ  only  in  de- 
gree. Thofe  diflinguilhed  by  the 
name  of  ailrinp-ent  fometimes  occa- 

O 

fion  a very  copious  difeharge  of  u- 
rine^  or  a diarrhoea  ; whilft  thofe 
called  aperient  frequently  Hop  thefe 
evacuations. 

AVhere, either  a preternatural  dif- 
eharge, or  fuppreffion  of  natuial  fe- 
crctlons,  proceed  from  a languor 
and  fluggHhnefs  of  the  fluids,  and 
■ wcaknefs  of  the  folids ; this  metal,  by 
increafing  the  motion  of  the  former, 
and  the  ftrength  of  the  latter,  will 
fupp.-efs  the  flux,  or  remove  the 
fuppreffion:  but  w'here  the  circula- 
tion is  already  too  quick,  the  folids 
too  tenfe  and  rigid,  where  there  Is 
any  Itrlfture  or  fpafmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  veffcls  ; Iron,  and  all  the 
preparations  of  It,  will  aggravate  e- 
qually  both  dlltempers. 

Though  the  different  prepara- 
tions of  iron  aft  all  in  the  fame 
manner,  yet  they  are  not  equally 
proper  In  all  conftitutlons.  .Where 
acidities  abound  in  the  firft  paffages. 
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the  crude  filings,  reduced  Into  a fine 
powder,  prove  more  ferviceable  than 
the  moft  elaborate  preparation  of 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
there  is  no  acid  in  the  primse  vise, 
the  metal  requires  to  be  prevloufly 
opened  by  faline  menftrua  : hence  a 
folution  of  iron  in  acid  liquors  has 
in  many  cafes  excellent  elFeils,  where, 
as  Boerhaave  obfer\'es,  the  more  In- 
digeftlble  preparations,  as  the  calces 
made  by  iire,  have  fcarce  any  effedl: 
at  all.  If  ulkalefeent  juices  be  lodged 
in  the  llomach,  this  metal,  though 
given  in  a liquid  form,  proves  at 
lead;  ufelefs  ; for  .here  the  acid  fol- 
vent  Is  abforbed  by  the  alkaline  mat- 
ters which  it  meets  with  In  the  bo- 
dy, fo  as  to  leave  the  Iron  reduced 
to  an  Ina&ive  calx. 

Chalybeate  medicines  are  like  wife 
fuppofed  to  differ.  Independently  of 
differences  in  the  conflitutlon,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  acid  u- 
nited  with  the  metal : vegetable  a- 
clds  fuperadd  a detergency  and  ape- 
rient virtue  ; combined  with  the  vi- 
triolic, it  adfs  In  the  firft  paffages 
powerfully  as  an  aperient;  whilftthe 
nitrous  renders  it  extremely  ftyp- 
tic,  and  the  marine  ftill  more  fo. 
The  different  preparations  of  iron 
will  be  afterwards  more  particularly 
mentioned. 

Iron  is  the  only  metal  which 
feems  naturally  friendly  to  the  ani- 
mal body. 

Its  chief  preparations  are  the  pre- 
pared filings  and  ruft,  the  tindfure, 
the  fait,  and  the  martial  flowers,  or 
ferrum  ammoniacale  ; and  thefe  are 
ufed  principally  in  cafes  of  weaknefs 
and  relaxation,  whether  attended 
with  morbid  difeharges-  or  morbid 
fuppreflions. 

FILIPENDULfA  Ra^ 

dix.  ' 

Spina  filipendula  Lin. 

JDropwort ; the  root. 

' This  plant  grows  w'ild  In  fields 


and  chalky  grounds : the  root  con* 
fills  of.  a number  of  tubercles,  faflen- 
ed  together  by  (lender  firings ; its 
tafle  la  rough  and  bitterifli,  with  a 
flight  degree  of  pungency.  Thefe 
qualities  point  out  its  ufe  in  a flaccid 
flate  of  the  veffels,  and  a fluggifhnefs 
of  the  juices  : the  natural  evacua- 
tions are  in  fome  meafure  rellrained 
or  promoted  by  it,  where  the  excels 
or  deficiency  proceed  from  this  caufe. 
Hence  fome  have  recommended  it 
as  an  aflrlngent  in  dyfenteries,  im- 
moderate uterine  fluors,  &c.  others  as 
a diuretic ; and  others  as  an  aperient 
and  deobflrucnt  in  fcrophulous  ha- 
bits. At  prefent  it  is  wholly  difre- 
garded. 

FILTX  \_Lond.  Ed.-}  Radix. 

Polypodium  jilix  mas. 

Common  male  fern  ; the  root. 

Several  fpecies  of  the  fern  root 
had  formerly  a place  in  the  materia 
medica  ; and  the  prefent  article 
feems  to  have  been  employed  at 
lead  as  early  as  the  days  if  Uiofeo-  . 
rides,  for  the  purpofe  for  which  it 
is  now  ufed  in  medicine.  But  it  is 
faid  to  have  been  entirely  negledled, 
till  fome  years  ago  a remedy  em* 
ployed  by  Madame  Noufer  of  Swit- 
zerland for  the  cure  of  the  taenia, 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  praftl- 
tioners  of  France-  Her  fecret,  after 
being  tried  at  Paris  under  the  direc- 
tion of  fome  of  the  moft  eminent 
phyficians,  was  purchafed  by  the 
French  King,  and  publifhed  by  his 
order.  Since  that,  the  filix  mas 
has  been  introduced  into  the  phar- 
macopoeias both  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  Colleges, 

The  filix  mas  is  a vegetable  grow- 
ing In  great  abundance  in  almoft  e- 
very  part  of  Britain  where  the 
ground  is  not  cultivated.  The  great- 
eft  part  of  the  root  lies  horizontally, 
and  has  a great  number  of  .appen- 
dages placed  clofe  to  each  other  in  a 
vertical  diredion,  while  a number 
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of  fmall  fibres  ftrike  downwards. 
The  large  root,  together  with  its 
appendages,  are  to  be  referved  for 
life.  The  two  ends,  however,  are 
to  be  cut  off,  the  one  being  too  old 
and  fpongy,  the  other  too  new  and 
green. 

This  root,  under  the  form  of 
powder,  is  found  to  prove  a very  ef- 
fedual  cure  for  the  txnia  lata  or 
tape- worm.  It  fometimes  alfo,  al- 
though  not  with  equal  certainty, 
fucceeds  in  the  removal  of  the  taenia 
cucurbit  ina  or  gourd  worm. 

Two  or  three  drams  of  the  pow- 
der are  taken  in  the  morning,  no 
flipper  having  been  taken  the  night 
before.  It  generally  fickens  a little. 
A brilk  cathartic  with  calomel  is  gi- 
ven a few  hours  after,  which  fome- 
times brings  off  the  taenia  entire  ; if 
not,  the  fame  courfe  mull  be  follow- 
ed at  due  intervals. 

For  the  fuccefs  of  this  remedy,  it 
is  proper  that  the  root  fhould  be  re- 
cently gathered  ; for  after  being 
long  kept  in  the  fliops,  its  aftivity 
is  much  diminifhed.  And  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  fhould  be  ufed  re- 
cently dug,  being  brought  to  a ft  ate 
fit  for  reduftion  to  powder  by  drying 
it  by  the  aid  of  fire. 

FLAMULA  JOVIS  Fo- 
lia, flores. 

Clematis  re£la  Lin. 

Upright  virgin's  bower ; the  leaves 
and  flowers. 

This  article  Is  Introduced  into  but 
few  of  the  modern  pharmacopoeias, 
and  has  never  been  much  employed 
in  Britain.  As  well  as  many  other 
adllve  articles,  fuppofed  to  be  of  a 
polfonous  nature,  it  was  foine  time 
ago  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  practitioners  by  Dr  Stoerk  of 
Vienna. 

Its  leaves  and  flowers  are  fo  acrid 
as  to  bllfter.  Dr  Stoerk  recommends 
it  in  venereal,  cancerous,  and  other 
cutaneous  affeClions,  in  thofe  hcad^ 


achs,  pains  of  the  bones,  and  w'a- 
lllngs  of  the  habit,  the  confequeu- 
ces  of  lues  venerea.  Externally  the 
acrid  powder  is  fprinkled  on  the 
ulcers,  and  the  forms  for  internal 
ufe  are  thofe  of  infufion  and  extraCl. 

FCENICULUM  DULCE  ^Lon. 

Ed.~\  Semen. 

Anethwn  feeniculum  Lin. 

Sweet  fennel ; the  feeds. 

FCENICULUM  VULGARE 

\_Ed.~\  Radix. 

Anetbum  feeniculum  varietas 

Common  fennel ; the  roots. 

The  fw'eet  fennel  is  finaller  in  all 
Its  parts  than  the  common,  except 
the  feeds,  which  are  confiderably 
larger.  The  feeds  of  the  two  forts 
differ  llkewlfe  in  fhape  and  colour : 
thofe  of  the  common  are  roundifh, 
oblong,  flattifh  on  one  fide,  and 
protuberant  on  the  other,  of  a dark 
almoft  blackifh  colour  ; thofe  of  the 
fweet  are  longer,  narrower,  not  fo 
flat,  generally  crooked,  and  of  a 
whitilh  or  pale  yellow'Ilh  colour. 
Both  forts  are  cultivated  In  our  gai*- 
dens  : the  common  is  a pei'ennial 
plant : the  fweet  fennel  perifhes  after 
it  has  given  feed  ; nor  do  its  feeds 
come  to  fuch  perfettion  In  this  cli- 
mate as  thole  which  we  receive  from 
Germany.  ' 

The  feeds  of  both  the  fennels 
have  an  aromatic  frnell,  and  a mode- 
rately warm,  pungent  talk : thofe 
of  the  feeniculum  duke  are  in  fla- 
vour TOoft  agreeable,  and  have  alfo  a 
confiderable  degree  of  fweetnefs ; 
hence  our  colleges  have  dire  died  the 
ufe  of  thefe  only.  They  are  ranked 
among  the  four  greater  hot  feeds, 
and  not  undefervedly  looked  upon  as 
good  llomachios  and  carminatives. 
A Ample  water  is  prepared  from 
them  in  the  Ihops ; they  are  ingre- 
dients alfo  in  the  compound  fpirit 
of  juniper,  and  fome  other  officinal 
compolitioas. 
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The  root  is  far  lefs  warm,  but  has 
more  of  a fweetifh  tafte,  than  the 
feeds  : it  is  one  of  the  five  roots  call- 
ed openers  ; and  has  fometimes  been 
direfted  in  aperient  apozems.  Jjoer- 
haave  fays,  that  this  root  agrees  in 
tafte,  fmell,  and  medical  qualities, 
with  the  celebrated  ginfeng  of  the 
Chinefe  ; from  which,  however,  it 
appears  to  be  very  confiderably  dif- 
ferent. 

The  leaves  of  fennel  are  weaker 
than  either  the  roots  or  feeds,  and 
have  very  rarely  been  employed  for 
any  medicinal  ufe. 

FCENUM  GR^CUM  lUrJ. 
Ed.'\  Semen, 

Trigonella  fcenum  gractim  Lin, 

Fenugreek ; the  feed. 

This  plant  is  cultivated  chiefly  in 
tlie  fouthern  parts  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy;  from  whence  the 
feeds  are  brought  to  us.  They  arc 
of  a yellow  colour,  a rhomboidal  fi- 
gure ; a difagreeable  ftrong  fmell, 
and  a mucilaginous  tafte.  Their 
principal  ufe  is  in  cataplafms,  fo- 
mentations, and  the  like,  and  in  e- 
moUient  glyfters.  They  entered  the 
oleum  e mucilaginihus  of  the  fhops  ; 
to  which  they  communicate  a confi- 
derable  lliare  of  their^  fmell.  Eut 
this  formula  is  now  rcjefted. 

FORMICiE  CUM  AGERVO 

Formica  rufa  L.in. 

Ants;  their  bodies  and  eggs. 

Thefe  Infefts  are  at  prefent  not 
employed  by  us  in  medicine,  though 
formerly  much  celebrated  for  aphro- 
difiac  virtues.  They  enter  the  aqua 
magnanwiitatis , and  other  like  ccm- 
pofitions  of  foreign  difpenfatorics. 
It  is  remarkable,  tHat  thefe  animals 
'contain  a truly  acid  juice,  which 
they  (lied  in  fmall  drops  upon  being 
irritated  ; by  infufing  a quantity  of 
live  and  vigorous  ants  in  water,  an 
acid  liquor  is  obtained  * neatly  as 


ftrong  as  good  vinegar.  Neumannob- 
ferves,  that  on  diftilling  them  either 
with  water  or  pure  fpirit,  a clear 
limpid  oil  arifes,  which  has  fcarce 
any  tafte,  or  at  lead  is  not  hot  or 
pungent  like  the  eflential  oils  of  ve- 
getables. 

In  fame  of  the  foreign  phaimaco- 
posias,  they  are  the  balls  of  an  oleum 
/ormicarum,  a fpiritus  formicarum, 
and  a fpiritus  forsnicarum  acidus  ; 
from  which  it  may  be  prefumed, 
that  they  are  pretty  frequently  em- 
ployed. 

FRA  GAR  1 A [[iJafr.j  Fruflus 
recens,  folia. 

Fragaria  vefca  Lin. 

Strawberry  bulh  ; its  leaves  and 
fruit. 

The  leaves  are  fomewhat  ftyptic 
and  bitterifn ; and  hence  may  be  of 
fervice  in  debility  and  laxity  of  the 
vifeera;  and  Immoderate  fecretions, 
or  a fuppreflion  of  the  natural  eva- 
cuations, depending  thereon : they 
arc  recommended  in  hasmoirhagies 
and  fluxes;  and  likewife  as  aperients, 
in  fuppreflions  of  urine,  obftruftions 
of  the  vifeera,  in  the  jaundice,  ^:c. 
I’he  fruit  is  in  general  very  grateful 
both  to  the  palate  and  ftomach : like 
other  fruits  of  the  dulco-acid  kind, 
they  abate  heat,  quench  thirft,  Ico- 
fen  the  belly,  and  promote  urine  ; 
but  do  not  afford  much  nourilhment. 
Geoffroy  obferves,  that  the  urine  of 
thofe  who  eat  liberally  of  this  fruit, 
becomes  impregnated  with  its  fra- 
grant fmell. 

FRAXINELLA,  vide  Dic- 

TAMNUS  ALBUS. 

' FRAXINUS  [5arr.]  Carter, 
et  femen.' 

Frarinus  exceljior  Lin. 

The  alb-tree;  its  bark  and  feeds. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  mode- 
rately aftringent,  and  as  fuch  has 
fomfitlm'es  been  made  ufe  of.  It  has 
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alfo  been  propofed  as  a fubftitute  for 
the  Peruvian  bark  in  the  cure  of  in- 
temnittents ; but  its  efficacy  is  not 
confirmed  by  experience.  The  feeds, 
which  are  foinewhat  acrid,  have 
been  employed  as  aperients.  There 
are  fo  many  other  medicines  more 
agreeable,  and  more  efficacious  for 
thefe  intentions,  that  all  the  parts 
of  the  affi  tree  have  long  been  ne- 
glefted. 

FULIGO  LIGNI.  [^r/.] 

Wood  foot. 

This  concrete  is  of  a fhining 
black  colour,  a difagreeable  fmell, 
and  an  acrid,  bitter,  naufeous  talle. 
Its  chief  life  is  in  hylleric  and  other 
ncryous  cafes,  in  which  it  is  fome- 
times  given  in  conjundtion  with  the 
fetid  gums : it  gives  name  to  a tinc- 
ture of  this  kind  in  the  (hops.  But 
tlie  efficacy  of  that  article  probably 
depends  much  more  on  the  afaiceti- 
da  it  contains,  than  on  the  foot  from 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  Its  vir- 
tues are  extrafted  both  by  watery 
and  fpirituousliquors;  each  of  which, 
if  the  foot  be  of  a good  kind,  diffolve 
about  one  fixth.  Soot  is  faid  to 
differ  greatly  in  quality  according  to 
the  wood  fiom  which  it  w'as  produ- 
ced : the  more  refmous  the  w'ood, 
the  more  the  foot  abounds  with 
bitter  oily  matter.  On  chemical 
analyfis,  it  yields  volatile  and  fix- 
ed alkali,  empyrcumatic  oil,  and 
earth. 

FUMARIA  lEd.l  Folia. 

Fiivtaria  ojfich,alis  Lin.  ' 

Fumitor)-  ; the  leaves. 

I'liis  is  a common  w’ced  in  'fliady 
cultivated  grounds,  producing  fpikes 
of  purplifh  flowers  in  hlay  and  June. 
It  is  very  juicy,  of  a bitter  taftc, 
without  any  remarkable  fmell.  The 
medical  effects  of  this  herb  are,  to 
ftrengthen  the  tone  of  the  bowels, 
gently  loofen  the  belly,  and  promote 
the  urinary  and  other  natural  fccrc- 
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tions,  It  is  principally  recommend- 
ed In  melancholic,  fcorbutic,  and 
cutaneous  diforders ; for  opening 
obftrudtions  of  the  vifeera,  attenua- 
ting and  promoting  the  evacuation 
of  vifciil  juices.  Frederick  Hoffman 
had  a very  high  opinion  of  it  as  a 
purifier  of  the  blood  ; and  affures 
us,  that  with  this  Intention  fcarce 
any  plant  exceeds  It.  Both  watery 
and  fpliituous  menllrua  extradi  its 
virtues. 

GALANGA  MINOR  [Brun.l 
Radix. 

Maranta  galanga  Lin, 

Galangal  ; the  root. 

This  root  is  brought  from  China, 
it  comes  to  us  in  pieces  fcarce  an 
inch  long,  and  not  half  fo  thick, 
full  of  joints,  w'lth  feveral  circular 
rings  on  the  outfide  ; of  an  aroma- 
tic fmell,  and  a bitterifh,  hot,  bit- 
ing tafte.  Galangal  Is  a warm  flo- 
machic  bitter : it  has  been  frequent- 
ly preferibed  In  bitter  infufions,  but 
the  flavour  it  gives  is  not  agreeable. 

GALBANUM  [Zc«^.  Ed.^ 

Gunwii  rejlna. 

Buhon  Galbanwn  IJn. 

Galbanum;  the  gum. 

1 his  is  the  concrete  juice  of  an 
African  phmt.  The  juice,  as  brought 
to  us.  Is  fcmipellucid,  foft,  tena- 
cious ; of  a Ihong,  and,  to  fome, 
unpleafant  fmell  ; and  a blltcrifh 
warm  tafte  : the  better  fort  is  in 
pale  coloured  mafles,  which,  on  be- 
ing opened,  appear  compofed  of 
clear  wdiite  tears.  Geoffroy  relates, 
that  a dark  greenifh  oil  Is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  this  Ample  by  diftilla- 
tion,  which,  upon  repeated  fcdllfi- 
cations,  becomes  of  an  elegant  fky 
blue  colour.  The  purer  forts  of 
galbanum  are  faid  by  fome  to  dif- 
folve entirely  in  wine,  vinegar,  or 
water  ; but  thefe  liquors  are  only 
partial  menllrua  with  regard  to  this 
drug ; nor  do  fpirit  of  wine,  or  oils, 
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prove  more  effcftual  in  this  rcfpeft : 
the  heft  diffolvent  is  a mixture  of 
two  parts  fpirit  of  wine  and  one  of 
water.  Galbanum  agrees  in  virtue 
with  gum  ammonlacum  ; but  is  ge- 
nerally accounted  lefs  efficacious  in 
afthmas,  and  more  fo  in  hyfterical 
complaints.  It  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  gum  pills,  the  gum  plaller,  and 
fome  other  officinaLcompolitions. 

GALEGA  \_Brun.']  Herba. 

Calega  officinalis  Lin. 

Goat’s  rue  ; the  herb. 

This  was  celebrated  as  an  alexi- 
pharmac ; but  Its  fenfible  qualities 
difcover  no  foundation  for  any  vir- 
tues of  this  kind:  the  tafte  is  merely 
leguminous ; and  In  Italy,  where  it 
crows  wild,  it  Is  faid  to  be  ufed  as 
food. 

GALLA  ILond.  Ed.'] 

Nidus  cynipidis  quercus  orienta- 
Us, 

Galls. 

Thefe  are  excrefcences  found  In. 
the  warmer  countries,  upon  the  oak 
tree  : they  are  produced  by  a kind 
of  infeft  (the  cynips),  v'hich 
wounds  the  young  buds  or  branches, 
and  they  afterwards  ferve  as  a lodge- 
ment for  its  eggs  : the  animal  with- 
in the  gall  eats  its  way  through; 
thofe  which  have  no  hole  are  found 
to  have  the  infeft  remaining  in 
them.  The  beft  galls  come  from 
Aleppo  : thefe  are  not  quite  round 
and  fmooth  like  the'other  forts,  but 
have  feveral  tubercles  on  the  furface. 
Galls  have  a very  auftere  ftyptic 
tafte,  without  any  finell  \ the)'  are 
very  ftrong  aftringents,  and  as  fuch 
have  been  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
both  internally  and  externally,  but 
are  not  much  taken  notice  of  by  tlie 
prefent  praftice. 

Some  recommend  an  ointment  ,of 
powdered  galls  and  hogs  lard  as  very 
cfftftual  in  certain  painful  ftates  of 
hsenaorrhois ; and  it  is  alleged,  that 


the  internal  ufe  of  galls  has  cured  In- 
termlttents  after  the  Peruvian  bark 
has.  failed.  A mixture  of  galls  with 
a bitter  and  aromatic  has  been  pro- 
pofcd  as  a fubftitutc  for  the  bark. 

GALLIUM  LUTEUM 
\^Bnm.]  Herba. 

Gallium  vcriim  Lin. 

Ladies  bed-ftraw  ; the  herb. 

This  herb  has  a fubacid  tafte, 
with  a very  faint,  not  difagrceable 
fmell : the  juice  changes  blue  vege- 
table infufions  of  a red  colour,  and 
coagulates  milk,  and  thus  difcovers 
marks  of  acidit)'.  It  ftands  recom- 
mended as  a mild  ftyptic,  and  In  e- 
pllepfy ; but  has  never  been  much  in 
ufe. 

GAMBOGIA  ILond.  Ed.] 
G^mmi  refma. 

Cambogia  guita  Lin. 

Gamboge;  the  gum  refin. 

Gamboge  ; a folld  concrete  juice, 
brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies  in 
large  cakes  or  rolls.  The  beft  fort 
is  of  a deep  yellow  or  orange  colour, 
breaks  fhining  and  free  from  drofs  : 
It  has  no  fmell,  and  very  little  tafte, 
unlefs  kept  In  the  mouth  for  fome 
time,  when  it  imprefles  a flight 
fenfe  of  acrimony.  It  immediately 
communicates  to  fpirit  of  wine  a 
bright  golden  colour,  and  almoft  en- 
tirely diflblves  In  It;  Geoffroy  fays, 
except  the  fixth  part.  Alkaline 
falts  enable  water  to  acl  upon  this 
fubftance  powerfully  as  a menftruum  : 
.the  folution  made  by  their  means  is 
fomewhat  tranfparent,  of  a deep 
blood  red  colour,  and  pafles  the  fil- 
tre:  the  dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammo- 
niac readily  and  entirely  difiblves 
it,  and  takes  up  a confiderable  quan- 
tity ; and  what  is  pretty  remark- 
able, this  folution  mixes  either  with 
water  or  fpirit,  without  growing 
turbid. 

Gamboge  evacuates  powerfully 
both  upwards  and  downwards;  fome 
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corulemn  it  as  acting  with  tbo  great 
violence,  and  occafioning  dangerous 
hypercatharl'es  ; whilft  others  are  of 
a contrary  opinion.  GeofTroy  feems 
particularly  fond  of  this  medicine, 
and  informs  us,  that  he  has  fre- 
quently given,  from  two  to  four 
grains,  without  its  proving  at  all 
emetic  ; that  from  four  to  eight 
grains,  it  both  vomits  and  purges, 
tvithout  violence;  that  its  operation 
is  foon  over;  and  that  if  given  in  a 
liquid  form,  and  fufficiently  diluted, 
it  hands  not  in  need  of  any  coraec- 
tor  ; that  in  the  form  of  a bojus  or 
pill,  it  is  moft  apt  to  prove  emetic, 
but  very  rarely  has  this  effeft  if  join- 
ed along  with  7nercurius  dulcis.  He 
neverthelefs  cautions  againll  its  life 
where  the  patient  cannot  eafily  bear 
vomiting 

It  has  been  ufed  in  dropfy  with 
cream  of  tartar  or  jalap,  or  both,  to 
quicken  their  operation.  It  is  alfo 
recommended  by  fome  to  the  extent 
of  fifteen  grains  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  vegetable  alkali  in  cales  of 
the  tape -worm,  'rhis  dofe  is  ofder- 
cd  in  the  morning;  and  if  the  Worm 
is  not  expelled  in  two  or  three  hours, 
it  is  repeated  even  to  the  third  time 
with  fafety  and  efficacy.  It  is  af- 
ferted,  that  it  has  been  given  to 
this  extent  even  in  delicate  ha- 
bits 

This  is  faid  to  be  the  remedy  al- 
luded to  by  Baron  Van  Swieten, 
which  was  employed  by  Dr  Her- 
renfehward,  and  with  him  proved 
fo  fuccefsful  in  the  removal  of  the 
txnia  lata. 

GENISTA  \^Lond.  Ed.~\  Caai- 
tnen,  femen. 

Spar  turn  fcoparium  Lin. 

Broom ; the  top  and  feed. 

The  leaves  of  this  fiirub  have  a 
naufeous  bitter  tafte  : decoftions  of 
them  loofen  the  belly,  promote  u- 
rine,  and  (land  recommended  in  hy- 
dropic cafes. 

The  flowers  are  faid  to  prove  ca- 
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thartic  in  decodlion,  and  emetic  in 
fubitance;  though  in  fome  places,  as 
Lobel  informs  us,  they  are  com- 
monly ufed,  and  in  large  quantity, 
in  falads,  without  producing  any 
effedl  of  this  kind.  The  qualities 
of  the  feeds  are  little  better  deter- 
mined : fome  report,  that  they  purge 
almoft  as  ftrongly  as  hellebore,  in 
the  dofe  of  a dram  and  a half;  whilft 
tlie  author  above  mentioned  relates, 
that  he  has  given  a decoftion  of 
two  ounces  of  them  as  a gentle  e- 
metic.  ' 

An  infufion  of  a dram  of  well 
povvdered  and  lifted  broom  feed  for 
twelve  hours,  in  a glafs  and  a half  of 
rich  white  wine  taken  in  the  morn- 
ing falling,  is  recommended  In 
an  anonymous  pamphlet  as  a fo- 
verelgn  remedy  in  dropfy.  The 
patient  is  afterwards  to  walk  or  ride 
for  an  hour  and  an  half,  and  then  to 
fwallow  two  ounces  of  olive  oil. 
This  method  is  to  be  repeated  every 
fecond  day,  or  once  In  three  days, 
till  the  cure  be  completed. 

Broom  alhes  have  been  long  re- 
commended in  dropfy,  and  are  par- 
ticularly celebrated  by  Dr  Syden- 
ham. But  the  efficacy  of  this  me- 
dicine depends  entirely  on  the  alka- 
line fait,  and  not  in  the  fmrdlell  de- 
gree on  the  vegetable  from  which  It 
is  obtained  by  burning. 

GENT  I ANA  ILond.  Ed.l  Ra- 
dix. 

Gentiana  Iniea  Lin. 

Gentian;  the  root. 

This  plant  is  found  wild  In  fome 
parts  of  England  : but  the  dried 
roots  are  moft  commonly  brought 
from  Germany.  They  fftould  be 
chofen  frelh,  and  of  a yellow  or 
bright  gold  colour  within.  I'hls 
root  is  a ftrong  bitter  ; and  as  fuch, 
very  frequently  made  ufe  of  in  prac- 
tice : in  tafte  it  Is  lefs  exceptionable 
than  moft  of  the  other  fubftances  of 
this  clafs  : infufions  of  it,  flavoured 
with  orange  peel,  are  fufficiently 
N grate- 
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gTateful.  It  is  the  capital  ingre- 
dient in  the  bitter  wine,  tinftiire, 
ami  infufion  of  tlie  (liops.  An  ex- 
traft  made  from  it  is  like  wife  an  of- 
ficinal preparation. 

'*  his  ufeful  bitter  is  not  employed 
under  the  form  of  powder,  rs  it  lofes 
confiderably  by  tlie  drying,  which 
is  requifite  for  giving  it  that  form. 

A poifonons  root  was  fome  years 
ago  difeovered  among  fome  of  the 
gentian  brought  to  London  ; the  ufe 
of  which  occafioned  violent  dlfor- 
ders,  and  in  fome  inllances  death. 
This  is  eafilydillinguidiablebyits  be- 
ing internally  of  a white  colour,  and 
void  of  bitternefs.  This  poifonous 
fimple  feems  to  be  the  root  of  the 
aconitum ; a plant  with  which  Lobel 
informs  us  the  inhabitants  of  fome 
parts  of  the  Alps  ufed  formerly  to 
empoifon  darts. 

GEOFRQIA  Cortex:. 

Geoffrxa  irermis  Lin. 

Cabbage  bark  tree;  the  bark. 

The  bark  of  this  tree,  which 
grows  in  the  low  favannahs  of  Ja- 
maica, is  of  a grey  colour  externaUy, 
but  black  and  furrowed  on  the  in- 
fide.  It  has  a mucilaginous  and 
fweetifh  tafte,  and  a difagrecable 
fmell.  It  is  given  in  cafes  of  worms, 
in  form  of  powder,  decodlion,  fy 
rup,  and  extraft.  The  decoftion  is 
preferred ; and  is  made  by  ilovvly 
boiling  an  ounce  of  the  frelh  dried 
bark  in  a quart  of  water,  till  It  af- 
fumc  the  colour  of  Madeira  wine. 
This  fweetened  is  the  fyrup  ; evapo- 
rated, It  forms  an  extraft.  It  com- 
monly produces  fome  ficknefs  and 
purging  ; fometimes  violent  effefts, 
as  vomiting,  delirium,  and  fever. 
Thefe  laft  are  fald  to  be  owing 
to  an  over-dofe,  or  to  drinking 
cold  water;  and  are  relieved  by  the 
ufe  of  warm-wa:ter,  caftor  oil,  or  a 
vegetable  acid.  It  fliould  always  be 
begun  in  fmall  dofes.  But  when 
properly  and  cautioully  adralniftered, 
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It  Is  fald  to  operate  as  a very  power- 
ful anthelmintic,  particularly  for  the 
expujfion  of  the  lumbrici,  which  are 
a very  common  caufe  of  dlfeafe  in 
the  Weft- India  iflands  ; and  there 
it  is  very  frc.^uently  employed.  But 
It  has  we  believe  been  but  little  ufed 
in  Britain. 

GINS  l’.NG  Radix. 

Panax  quinquefolium  Lin. 

Ginfeng  ; the  root. 

Ginfeng  is  a fmall  root,  which  as 
ufed  in  Britain  Is  chiefly  brought 
from  North  America ; fometimes 
from  China;  but  much  more  fre- 
quently'^ the  .American  ginfeng  Is 
carried  from  Britain  to  China  E- 
very'  root  is  an  Inch  or  two  In  length, 
taper,  finely  ftriated,  of  a whltlfli  or 
yellowifli  colour.  It  has  a very  fweet 
tafte,  accompanied  with  a flight 
bitternefs  and  warmth. 

The  Chinefe  are  fald  to  have  a 
very  exti'aordinary  opinion  of  the 
virtues  of  this  root,  and  to  lookup- 
on  it  as  an  univerfal  reftorative  In 
all  decays,  from  age,  Intemperance, 
or  difeafe.  The  great  value  there 
fet  upon  it,  has  prevented  its  being 
exported  from  thence  into  other 
countries,  and  its  difcovery  in  North 
America  is  but  of  late  date ; fo  that 
among  us  It  has  hitherto  been  veiy 
rai-ely  made  ufe  of;  although,  from 
what  can  be  judged  of  it  from  the 
tafte.  It  feems  to  deferve  fome  re- 
gard, efpecially  as  it  is  now  procu- 
rable in  plenty. 

GLADIOLUS,  vide  Iris  pa- 

LUSTRIS.  • 

GLYCIRRHIZA  ILond.Ed."^ 

Radix. 

Glycirrhiza  glabra  Lin. 

Liquorice.;  the  root. 

This  is  produced  plentifully  In  all 
the  countries  of  Europe : that  which 
Is  the  growth  of  our  own  is  prefer- 
able to  fuch  as  comes  from  abroad  ; 

this 
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this  laft  being  gcneralljr  mouldy, 
which  this  root  is  very  apt  to  be- 
come, unlefs  kept  in  a dry  place. 
The  powder  of  liquorice  ufually  fold 
is  often  mingled  with  flower,  and 
perhaps  too  often  with  fubllances 
not  quite  fo  wholefome:  the  bed 
fort  is  of  a brownlfli  yellow  colour 
the  tine  pale  yellow  being  generally 
fophifticated,  andit  is  of  a very  rich 
fweet  tade,  much  more  agreeable 
than  that  of  the  frelh  root.  Liquo- 
rice is  alinod  the  only  fweet  that 
quenches  third;  w-hence  it  was  call- 
ed by  the  Greeks  adipfon.  Galen 
takes  notice,  that  it  was  employed 
with  this  intention  in  hydropic  cafes, 
to  prevent  the  neceflity  of  drinking. 
Itir  Fuller,  in  his  Medicina  Gyinna- 
Jiica,  recommends  this  root  as  a 
very  ufeful  peAoral,  and  fays  it  ex- 
cellently foftens  acrimonious  hu- 
mours, at  the  fame  time  that  it 
proves  gentlv  detergent : and  this 
account  is  warranted  by  experience. 
It  is  an  ingredient  in  the  pecloral 
fyrup,  pecloral  troches,  the  com- 
pound lime-waters,  decoftion  of  the 
woods,  compound  powder  oi  gum 
tragacanth,  lenitive  ■ lecluaiy,  and 
theriaca.  An  extrad  Is  direfted  to 
be  made  from  it  in  the  (hops,  but 
this  preparation  is  brought  chiefly 
from  abroad,  tho’  the  foreign  extradl 
is  not  equal  to  fuch  as  is  made  with 
proper  care  among  ourfelves. 

GRAMEN  R^d:x. 

Triticuvi  repi7is  Lm. 

Quick-grafs  ; the  roots. 

Grafs  roots  have  a fweet  roughifli 
tade.  They  are  principally  recom- 
mended In  aperient  fpring  drinks,  for 
what  is  called  purifying  and  fweet- 
cning  the  blood. 

GRANA  PARADISI[5ra«.] 

FruClus, 

yimomum  granum  paradiji. 

Grains  of  paradife. 

The  fruit  known  by  this  name  Is 
brought  from  the  Ead- Indies.  It 
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is  about  the  fize  of  a fig,  divided 
internally  into  three  cells,  in  each 
of  which  are  contained  two  rows  of 
fniall  feeds  like  cardamoms.  Thefe 
feeds  are  fomewhat  more  grateful, 
and  confiderably  more  pungent,  than 
the  common  cardamoms,  approach- 
ing in  this  refpciEl  to  pepper,  with 
which  they  agree  alfo  in  their  phar- 
maceutical properties  ; their  pun- 
gency rcliding,  not  in  the  didillcd  oil, 
asthat  of  cardamom  feeds  does,  but  in 
the  refin  cxtradlcd  by  fpirit  of  wine. 

GRANATUM  {_Lond.  Ed.1 
Flos,  cortex,  fruBus  ■ 

Punica  granatu7H  Lin, 
Pomegranate  ; the  flowers  called 
halaujhne,  and  rind  of  the  fruit. 
The  pomegranate  is  a low  tree, 
or  rather  flirub,  growing  wild  in 
Italy  and  other  countries  in  the 
fouth  of  Europe  : it  is  fometimes 
met  with  in  our  gardens;  but  the 
fruit,  for  which  it  is  chiefly  va- 
lued, rarely  comes  to  fuch  perfec- 
tion as  in  warmer  climates.  This 
fruit  has  the  general  qualities  of  the 
other  fweet  fummer  fruits,  allaying  ' 
heat,  quenching  third,  and  gently 
loofening  the  belly.  The  rind  Is  a 
drong  adringent,  and  as  fuch  Is  oc- 
caiionally  made  ufe  of.  'Phe  flowers 
are  of  an  elegant  red  colom',  in  ap- 
pearance refembling  a dried  redrofe. 
Their  tade  is  bltteridi  and  adrin- 
gent.  They  are  recommended  in 
diarrhoeas,  dyfentcries,  and  other  ca- 
fes where  adringent  medicines  arc 
proper. 

GRATIOLA  ILond.  Ed.'} 
Herha. 

Gratiola  officinalis  Lin. 

Hedge-hyffop  ; the  leaves. 

This  is  a fmall  plant,  met  with, 
among  us,  only  in  gardens.  1 he 
leaves  have  a very  bitter,  dlfagree- 
able  tade  : an  infufion  of  a handful 
of  them  when  frelh,  or  a dram  when 
dried,  is  faid  to  operate  drongly  as 
a cathartic.  Kramer  reports,  that 
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has  found  the  rcot  of  this  plant  a me- 
dicine fimilar  in  virtue  to  ipecacu- 
anha. 

This  herb  has  been  mentioned  as 
ufeful  in  the  venereal  difeafe  ; And 
by  fome  it  has  been  highly  extolled 
in  maniacal  cafes. 

GUAIACUM  \_I.jOnd. F.d.~\  Lig- 

7ium  cortex,  girmni-refnia. 

Guaiacimi  officinaie  Lin. 

Guaiacum  ; its  wood,  b.irk,  and 
refin. 

, The  guaiacum  is  a tree  growing 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  bpanifir 
Weft- Indies. 

The  wood  is  very  ponderous,  of 
a dole  compad  texture  > the  outer 
part  is  of  a yellow  colour,  the  heart 
of  a deep  blackifh  green,  or  variega- 
ted with  black,  green,  pale  and 
brovvn  colours:  the  bark  is  thin, 
fmooth,  externally  of  a dark  greyifli 
hue  : both  have  a lightly  aromatic, 
bitterifti,  pungent  talle ; the  bark  is 
fomewhat  the  weakeft.  The  rciln 
which  exudes  from  incilions  made  in 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  is  brought  to 
Us  in  irregular  mafies,  ufually  friable, 
of  a duflty  greenifh,  and  fometimes 
of  a reddilh  caft,  with  pieces  of  the 
wood  among  them.:  its  tafte  is  more 
acrid  and  pungent  than  that  of  the 
wood  or  bark. 

Their  general  virtues  are  thofe  of 
a wann,  Himulating  medicine:  they 
ftrengthen  the-fiomach  and  other 
vifeera  ; and  remarkably  promote 
the  urinaiy  and  cutrcular  difeharge  : 
hgnce.in  cutaneous  defedations,  and 
other  diforders  proceeding  from  ob- 
ftrudions  of  the  excretory  glands, 
and  v'here  fluggiflr  ferous  humours 
abound,  the)  are  eminently  ufeful  ; 
rheumatic  and  other  pains  have  often 
been  relieved  by  them.  They  are 
alfo  laxative.  The  refin  is  the  moll 
afllveof  thefe  drugs;  and  the  efficacy 
of  the  others  depends  upon  the 
quantity  of  this  part  contained  in 
them;  the  refin  is  extrafted  from 


the  wood  in  part  by  watery  liquors, 
but  much  more  perfedtly  by  fpiritu- 
ous  ones  ; the  watery  cxtra6t  of  this- 
wood,  kept  in  the  flioj)s,  proves  not 
only  lefs  in  cpiantlty,  but  cbnlider- 
ably  weaker  than  one  made  with 
fpirit.  This  laft  exti-aCl  is  of  the 
fame  qua'lty  with  the  native  refin, 
and  difters  from  that  brought  to  us 
only  in  b^ing  purer.  1 he  gum,  or 
cxtra,fts,  are  given  from  a lew  grains 
to  a fcruple  or  half  a dram,  which 
laft  dofe  proves  for  the  moft  part 
confidcrably  purgative.  Tlie  offici- 
nal jireparations  of  guaiacum  are  an 
extract  of  the  wood,  a folution  of 
the  gum  in  rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  a folution  in  volatile  fpirit,  and 
an  empyreumatlc  oil  dlftillcd  from 
the  wood.  . 

Guaiac  in  form  of  dscoftion  has 
been  faid  to  cure  the  venereal  difeafe;- 
and  in  this  country  it  is  frequently 
ufed  as  an  adjuvant  to  mercurj^  The 
refin  diffolved  in  rum,  or  combined 
with  water,  by  means  of  mucilage 
or  the  yolk  of  egg.  or  in  the  form  of 
the  volatile  tinfture  or  elixir,  is 
much  employed  in  gout  and  chronic 
rheumatifm,  The  tincture  or  elixir 
has  been  given  to  the  extent  of  half 
an  ounce  twice  a-day,  and  is  fome- 
times ulefully  combined  with  lauda- 
num. 

v 

_ GUMMI  AM-AIONIACUM, 
vide  Ammoniacum. 

GUMMI  ARABICUM  [Lond. 
£d.]. 

Mimofa  niloika  Lin. 

Gum  arable. 

Gum  arable  is  a concrete  gum,  ex- 
uding from  a tree  growing  in  con-' 
fiderable  abundance  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  which  has  accordingly 
given  name  to  this  gum.  It  is 
brought  to  us  from  Turky,  in  fmall 
irregular  mafies  or  firings,  of  a pale 
yellowlfh  colour.  The  true  gum  A- 
rabic  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
' fliops-; 
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fhops  ; gum  fenegn  ov  fenica,  which 
comes  from,  the  eoail  of  Goiiica,  he- 
iiig  ufiiully  fold  for  it.  I his  greatly 
r.femhles  the  other,  and  perhaps,  as 
.Dale  conjedture-i,  exudes  from  a tree 
of  the  fame  kind  : it  is  generally  in 
large  pieces,  rough  on  the  out  fide  ; 
and  in  thefe  circiimllanccs  poflibly 
confhls  the  only  dilTerence  between 
the  two;  altho’  the  former  is  held  to 
be  the  purer  and  liner  gum,  and 
therefore  preferred  for  medicine;  and 
the  latter  the  Itrongell,  molt  fub- 
llantial,  and  cheapeft,  and  confe- 
quently  more  employed  for  mecha- 
nic 'lies.  The  virtues  of  this  gum 
arc  the  fame  with  thofe  of  gummy 
and  raacilagT.nus  fubllances  in  gene 
ml  : it  is  given  from  a fcruple  to  two 
drams,  in  hoarfeneffes,  a thin  acri- 
monious Hate  of  the  fluids,  and 
where  the  natural  mucus  of  the  inte 
{lines  is  abraded.  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  white  decoftion,  chalk 
julep,  the  common  cmulfion,  and 
fome  of  the  troches, 

GUMxMI  ELEMI,  vide  E- 

LEMl. 

-GUMMI  TRAGACANTEIA 

[Z.c.’j/.  Rd.~\ 

Afiragalus  tragacanthiis  Lin. 

Gum  tragacanth. 

The  gum  tragacanth  is  obtained 
from  a thorny  bulb  growing  in 
Crete;  Afia,  and  Greece.  This  gum 
is  of  a m.uch  ftronger  body  than  ei- 
ther of  the  foregoing,  and  does  not 
fo  perfeflly  diflblve  in  water,  A 
dram  will  give  to  a pint  of  water 
the  confiftcnce  of  a fyrup,  which 
a whole  ounce  of  gum  arabic  is 
fcarce  fufficient  to,  do.  Hence  its 
ufe  for  forming  troches,  and  the 
like  purpofes,  in  preference  to 
the  other  gums.  It  gives  name  to 
an  officinal  powder,  and  is  an  in- 
gredient in  the  compound  powder  of 
cerufs. 


GUTTA  CAMBA,  vide  Gam- 
bog  I A. 

K7EMATITE.S  Uph  [5r««.] 

Hamatites,  or  bloodlloue. 

This  is  an  cRgant  iron  ore,  ex- 
tremely hard,  of  a dark  reddilh  or 
yellowifli  colour : it  is  found  cither 
along  with  other  ores  of  iron,  or  in 
didindt  mines  by  itfelf.  With  re- 
gard to  its  medical  virtues,  we  con- 
ceive they  do  not  vary  from  thofe 
experienced  from  ruft,  and  the  comr 
mon  crocl  of  iron,  notwithflandlng 
the  extraordinary  opinion  which 
mauy  have  entertained  of  it ; fucli 
as  its  curing  ulcers  of  the  lungs, 
which  Geoffroy  fays  the  hsmatites 
dries  and  heals. 

H ED  ERA  ARBOREA, 
Folia,  refina. 

Iledera  helix  Lin. 

Ivy  ; the  leaves  and  refin. 

I'his  is  a climbing  Ihrubby  plant, 
growing  commonly  from  the  trunks 
of  trees,  or  on  old  walls.  The 
leaves  have  very  rarely  been  given 
internally  ; notwithftanding  they 
are  recommended  llrongly  by  fome 
againft  the  atrophy  of  children ; their 
taile  is  naufeous,  acrid,  and  bitter. 
Externally,  they  have  fometimes 
been  employed  for  drying  and  heal- 
ing ichorous  fores,  and  likewlfe  for 
keeping  iffues  open.  The  berries 
were  fupppfed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  a purgative  and  emetic  quali- 
ty ; later  writers  have  recommend- 
ed them  in  fmall  dofes,  as  diapho-. 
reties  and  alexipharraacs ; and  Mr 
Boyle  tells  us,  that  in  the  London 
plague  the  powder  of  them  was  gi- 
ven with  vinegar,  with  goodfuccefs, 
as  a fudorific.  It  is  probable  the 
virtue  of  the  compofition  was  rather 
owing  to  the  vinegar  than  to  the 
powder.  The  refin  was  ranked  by 
the  ancients  (If  their  uov  TH  xttrtr^ 
was  the  fame  with  our  gurnmi  hede-r 
N 3 r^) 
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Ke)  among  the  depilatories;  from 
this  clafs,  which  it  certainly  had  no 
title  to,  it  has  iince  been  removed  to 
that  of  conglutinaters  of  wounds,  to 
V'hich  it  has  probably  as  little  title. 

HEDERA  TERRESTRIS 
lEd.2  Herba. 

GUchoma  hedcracca  Lin. 

Ground  ivy  ; the  leaves. 

Ground- ivy  is  a low  plant,  fre- 
quent in  hedges  and  fliady  places.  It 
has  an  aromatic,  though  not  very  a- 
greeable  fmell  ; and  a quick,  bit- 
terilh,  warm  tafte.  This  herb  is 
an  ufeful  corroborant,  aperient,  and 
detergent  ; and  hence  ftands  recom- 
mended againll  laxity,  debility,  and 
obllrudlionsofthc  vifeera:  fome  have 
had  a great  opinion  of  It  for  clean- 
Cng  and  healing  ulcers  of  the  inter- 
nal parts,  even  of  the  lungs  ; and 
for  purifying  the  blood.  It  is  cu- 
ftomary  to  Infufe  the  dried  leaves  In 
malt  liquors  ; a praftice  not  to  be 
commended,  though  It  readily  com- 
municates its  virtues,  and  likewife 
helps  to  fine  them  down  : fcarce  any 
other  herb  has  this  effeft  more  re-: 
markably  than  ground-ivy. 

HELENIUMjvIde  Enula  cam- 

PANA. 

HELLEBORASTER[Z.ttW.] 

Folium. 

H el  Ichor  us  fasti  dus  Lin. 

Bears  foot ; the  leaves. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  taken  in 
fcveral  different  forms  have  been  by 
fome  recommended  as  a very  power- 
ful anthelmintic.  They  are  parti- 
cularly extolled  by  Dr  Biffet  in  his 
effay  on  the  Medical  Conftitution  of' 
Great  Britain,  efpeclally  under  the 
form  of  fyrup,  made  by  moillening 
the  leaves  of  the  frefh  herb  in  vine- 
gar, and  then  preffing  out  their 
juice,  which  was  formed  into  a fy- 
rup with  cnarfe  fugar.  Of  this  fy- 
yup,  Dr  Billet  gave  to  children 
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from  two  to  fix  years  of  age,  one 
tea  fpoonful  at  bed-time  and  ano- 
ther in  the  morning,  for  two  or 
three  days  fuccefiively.  The  dofe 
was  increafed  or  diminifhed,  accord- 
ing to  the  ftrength  of  the  patient. 
And  in  this  way  he  found  it  very 
fuccefsful  In  the  expu.fion  of  lum- 
brici. 

Where  the  helleborafler  is  to  be 
employed,  this  form  is  perhaps  the 
belt,  and  we  doubt  not  that  it  may 
fuceeed  rvhere  others  have  failed; 
but  it  fhould  not,  we  apprehend, 
be  employed  till  fafer  anthelmintics 
have  been  tried  in  vain.  For  we  have 
heard  of  fome  inftances  where  the 
imprudent  adminiltration  of  it  has 
been  attended  even  wuth  fatal  confe- 
quences. 

HELLEBORUS  ALBUS 
\_Lond.  Ed.']  Radix. 

Veratrum  alburn  Lin. 

White  hellebore  ; the  root. 

This  plant  grows  fpontaneoufly  in 
Switzerland  and  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Germany  The  root  has  a 
nauleous,  bitteriih,  acrid  tafte,  burn- 
ing the  mouth  and  fauces;  if  wound- 
ed when  frefh,  it  emits  an  extremely 
acrimonious  juice,  which  mixed  with 
the  blood,  by  a wound,  is  faid  to 
prove  very  dangerous  : the  powder 
of  the  diy  root,  applied  to  an  iffue, 
occafions  violent  purging ; fnuffed 
up  the  nofe,  it  proves  a ftrong,  and 
not  always  a'  fare  fternutatory  This 
root,  taken' internally,  afts  with  ex- 
treme violence  as  an  emetic;  and  has 
been  obferved,  even  in  a fmali  dofe, 
to  occafion  convulfions,  and  other 
terrible  diforders.  The  ancients 
fometimes  employed  it  in  very  obfti- 
nate  cafes,  and  always  made  this 
their  laft  refource.  Modern  praftice 
feems  to  have  almoft  entirely  rejefted 
its  internal  ufe,  though  it  be  faid 
that  fome  have  lately  ventured  upon 
fo  large  a dofe  as  a fcruple,  in  ma- 
niacal cafes,  and  have  found  good 

effects 
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effea's  from  it  after  the  ftronger  an- 
timonial  preparations  liad  been  given 
in  vain,  .'v  tincture  unci  honey  of 
it  were  formerly  kept  in  the  fliops, 
but  are  now  rejeaedtroiii  thel_ondon 
pharmacopoeia.  'I  he  former  is  Hill 
indeed  retained  by  the  Edinburgh 
college,  but  it  is  very  rarely  if  ever 
ufed. 

HELLEBORUS  NIGER 
^Lond.  l'J'\  Radix. 

Hellcbonts  niger  Lin. 

Black  hellebore,'  or  ihelampo- 
diiim  ; the  roots. 

Tills  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
mountainous  paits  of  Switzerland, 
Auttria,  and  Stiria  : the  earlinefs  of 
its  flowers,  which  fometimes  appear 
in  Decembei,  has  gained  it  a place 
in  our  gardens. 

In  fomc  parts  of  Germany,  a fpe- 
cies  of  black  hellebore  has  been  made 
life  of,  which  not  unfrequently  pro- 
duced violent,  and  fometimes  dele- 
terious effeas  : this  the  Wirtemberg 
college  particularly  caution  againft, 
though  without  mentioning  any 
marks  by  which  it  may  be  dillin- 
guilbed,  or  even  giving  the  precife 
name  of  the  plant.  It  appears  to  be 
the  fetid  hellebore  of  Linnseus,  call- 
ed in  England,  where  it  grows  wild, 
fetterwort,  fettle  wort,  or  baltard 
hellebore:  the  roots  of  this  may  be 
dlflinguiflied  from  the  officinal  fort 
by  their  being  lefs  black.  1 he 
roots  of  the  poifonous  aconites  re- 
femble  in  appearance  thofe  of  the 
black  hellebore  ; and  in  the  Breflaw 
colleaions  we  find  fome  inftances  of 
fatal  effeas  occafioned  by  miltaking 
the  former  for  the  latter  : thefe  alfo 
are  happily  difcoverable  by  their  co- 
lour ; the  aconitum  being  lighter  co- 
loured than  even  the  palcil  of  the 
black  hellebores.  The  faculty  of 
Paris,  by'  allowing  the  ufe  of  one  of 
the  paler  hellebores  (the  greeurflow- 
ered,  which  grows  wild  in  England, 
gnd  is  called  by  our  farriers  peg- 
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root),  have  in  fome  degree  deprived 
the  iliops  of  the  benefit  of  this  ciitc- 
1 ion.  Since  thercfoit  the  two  noxious 
roots  which  the  buyer  is  moll  apt  to 
niillake  for  this,  are  ditlinguiihublc 
from  It  by  their  colour,  but  have  no 
other  external  mark  by  which  they 
may  be  with  certainty  known,  par- 
ticular regard  ought  to  be  had  to  this 
circiimltance ; only  the  deeped  black 
being  chofeii,  and  all  the  paler  roots 
rejected. 

The  tade  of  hellebore  is  acrid 
and  bitter.  Its  acrimony,  as  Dr 
Grew  obferves,  is  hrll  felt  on  the 
tip  of  the  tongue,  and  then  fpreads 
immediately  to  the  middle,  without 
being  imch  perceived  on  the  inter- 
mediate part ; on  chewing  it  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  tongue  feems  be-_ 
numbed,  and  afFefted  with  a kind 
of  paralytic  dupor,  as  when  burnt 
by  eating  any  thing  too  hot : the 
fibres  are  more  acrimonious  than  the 
head  of  the  root  from  which  they 
iflue.  Black  hellebore  root,  taken 
from  fifteen  grains  to  half  a dram, 
proves  a drong  cathartic  t and  as 
fuch  has  been  celebrated  for  the  cure 
of  maniacal,  and  other  diforders  pro- 
ceeding from  what  the  ancients  call- 
ed atna  bills  .'  in  thefe  cafes,  medi- 
cines of  this  kind  are  doubtlefs  oc- 
cafionally  of  ufe,  though  they  aie 
by  no  means  poffefled  of  any  fpecific 
power.  It  does  not  however  appear, 
that  our  black  hellebore  afts  with  fo 
much  violence  as  that  of  the  an- 
cients : whence  many  have  fuppofed 
it  to  be  a different  plant ; and  in-  • 
deed  the  deferiptions  which  the  an- 
cients have  left  us  of  their  hellebore, 
do  not  agree  to  any  of  the  forts  u- 
fually  taken  notice  of  by  modern  bo- 
tanids.  Another  fpecies  has  been 
difeovered  in  the  eadern  countries, 
which  'rournefort  didlnguiflics  by 
the  name  of  helleborus  niger  orienta~ 
Us,  amplifinio  folio,  caule  prxalto, 
fore  pnrpurafcente,  diid  fuppofes  to 
be  the  true  ancient  hellebore,  from 
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its  growing  in  plenty  about  mount 
Olympus,  and  in  tlie  ifland  of  An- 
ticyia,  celebrated  of  old  for  the 
produftion  of  this  antimaniacaldrug: 
he  relates,  that  a Icruple  of  this  fort, 
given  for  a dofe,  occafioned  convul- 
iions. 

Our  hellebore  is  atprefent  looked 
upon  principally  as  an  alterative ; 
and  in  this  light  is  frequently  em- 
ployed, in  fmall  dofes,  for  attenua- 
ting vifeid  humours,  promoting  the 
uterine  and  urinary  difeharges,  and 
opening  inveterate  obitruftions  of 
the  remoter  glands  : it  often  proves 
a very  powerful  ernmenagogue  in 
plethoric  habits,  where  ftecl  is  inef- 
fectual or  improper.  An  extraft 
made  from  this  root  with  water,  is 
one  of  the  mildeil,  and  for  the  pur- 
pofes  of  a cathartic  the  moft  effec- 
tual preparations  of  it : this  operates 
fufficieptly,  without  occafioning  the 
irritation  which  the  pure  refin  is  ac- 
companied with.  A tinfture  drawn 
with  proof  fpirit  contains  the  whole 
virtue  of  the  hellebore,  and  feems  to 
be  one  of  the  bell  preparations  of  it 
when  defigned  for  an  alterative;  this 
tinfture,  and  the  extradl,  are  kept  in 
the  flops. 

The  melanripodlum  is  the  bafis  of 
Bacher’s  tonic  pills  for  the  dropfy. 
The  root  is  ordered  to  b,e  macerated 
in  redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  the  li- 
quor expreffed  is  repeatedly  mixed 
with  water  and  duly  evaporated. 
This  is  made  up  into  pills  with  an 
extradl  of  myrrh  and  pow'der  of 
cardans  benedidlus.  They  are  faid 
to  be  cathartic  and  diuretic,  and  at 
the  fame  time  llrengtheners  of  the 
follds.  /• 

HEPATIC  A NOBILIS 
^Bruu.']  Ha  ha. 

Anemone  hepatica  I An. 

Noble  liverwort ; the  herb. 

This  herb  has  a place  in  our  gar- 
dens on  account  of  the  beauty  and 
early  appearance  of  its  flowers. 
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It  is  a cooling,  gentle  rcflringeut 
herb  ; and  hence  recommended  in  a 
lax  Hate  of  the  fibres  as  a corrobo- 
rant. 

HERMODACTYLUS  \Brun.] 
Radix. 

Iris  tuber ofa  Lin. 

Hermodadtil. 

This  is  a root  brought  from  I’ur- 
ky.  It  is  of  the  fliape  of  a heart 
flatted,  of  a white  colour,  compact, 
yet  eafy  to  cut  or  powder ; of  a vif- 
cous  fweetifli  talk,  with  a light  de- 
gree of  acrimony. 

Hermodaclils  w'ere  of  great  repute 
among  the  ancients  as  a cathartic  ; 
lout  thole  w'e  now  meet  with  in  the 
Ihops  have  very  little  purgative  vir- 
tue ; Neumann  declares  he  never 
found  them  to  have  any  effect  at  all. 

HERNIARIA  \^Brun.~\  Folia. 

Hersiiaria  glabra  Lin. 

Rupturewort ; the  leaves. 

This  is  a low  herb,  growing  w'lld 
In  fandy  and  gravelly  grounds.  It 
is  a very  mild  rellringent,  and  may, 
in  fome  degree,  be  ferviceable  in 
diforders  proceeding  from  a weak 
flaccid  Hate  of  the  vifeera  : but  to 
the  virtue  which  it  has  been  moll  ce- 
lebrated for,  that  of  curing  hernias, 
it  has  no  title. 

HIPPOCASTANUM  [Z’J.] 
FruSius 

JEfculus  hippoca/iamim  Lin.'] 

Horfe-chefnut ; the  fruit. 

This  fruit  has  been  ufed  as  food 
for  flreep  and  poultry,  and  as  foap 
for  wallung.  It  was  much  employed 
in  powder  as  a fternutatory  by  an  i- 
tincrant  ocullll,  and  has  been  recom- 
rnended  by  fome  others  In  certain 
Hates  of  ophthalmia,  headach,  &c. 
In  which  errhincs  are  indicated. 

Its  effcdls  as  a Ilernutatory  may 
alfo  be  obtained  by  uling  it  under 
the  form  of  infuiion  or  decodtion 
drawn  up  into  the  noftrlls.  And  it 
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is  entirely  with  a view  to  its  errhine 
power  that  it  is  now  introduced  into 
the  pharmacopoeia  of  ihe  Edinburgli 
college.  But  bdidcs  this,  the  bark 
has  alfo  been  n prefented  by  fome  as 
A cure  for  intermittent  fevers  ; and 
it  is  probably  with  this  intention 
that  this  part  of  the  hippocaftaniim 
is  introduced  as  an  officinal  article 
in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Roffica. 

HORDEUM  \_Lond.']  Se?nen, 
femen  perlafum. 

Hot  Jcui/i  diJUcho7i  Lin. 

Barley,  and  pearl-barley. 

Barley  is  a well  known  farinaceous 
grain,  cultivated  in  great  abundance 
in  our  fields.  Pearl-barley  is  prepa- 
red by  grinding  the  (hell  barley  into 
little  round  granules,  which  appear 
of  a kind  of  pearly  whitenefs. 

Barley,  in  its  feveral  dates,  is  more 
cooling,  lefs  glutinous,  and  lefs  nu- 
tritious, than  wheat  or  oats:  among 
the  ancients,  decoftions  of  it  were 
the  principal  aliment  and  medicine 
in  acute  difeafes.  Both  a Ample 
and  compound  dccoftion  of  bar- 
ley are  introduced  into  our  pharma- 
copoeias. 

HORMINUM  SATIVUM 
[Brun.]  Herha. 

Horminurn  falvia  Lin, 

Garden  clary ; the  leaves  and 
feeds. 

Thefe  have  a warm,  bitterifli  pun- 
gent tafle ; and  a ftrong,  not  very 
agreeable  fmell : the  touch  difeovers 
in  the  leaves  a large  quantity  of 
glutinous  or  refmous  matter.  They 
are  principally  recommended  in  the 
fluor  albus,  and  other  female  wcak- 
.nelTes,  in  hyfteric  diforders,  and  in 
flatulent  colics.  ' 

HYDRAGYRUM,  five  Ar- 

gentum VIVUM. 

Mercury,  or  quickfilver. 

Mercury  is  an  opake  filver- colour- 


ed mineral  fluid  ; appearing  to  the 
eye  like  tin  or  lead  when  melted : it 
is  heavier  than  any  other  fluid,  and 
than  moll  of  the  metallic  bodies  : it 
does  not  congeal  in  the  greateft  de- 
gree of  natural  cold  hitherto  known; 
in  the  fire  it  proves  totally  volatile. 
This  mineral  is  cither  met  with  in 
its  fluid  form  in  the  earth  ; or  ex- 
trafted  by  art  from  certain  ores. 
There  are  confiderable  mines  of  it  in 
Hungaiy  and  Spain  ; and  what  is 
employed  in  Britain  comes  chief- 
ly from  the  former  of  thefe  coun- 
tries. 

The  ufe  of  mercury  in  medicine 
feems  to  have  been  little  known  be- 
fore the  fifteenth  century.  The  an- 
cients looked  upon  it  as  a corrofive 
poifon,  though  of  itfelf  perfeftly 
void  of  acrimony,  tafle,  and  fmell : 
there  are  examples  of  its  having  been 
lodged  for  years  in  cavities  both  of 
bones  and  fiefliy  parts,  without  its 
having  injured  or  affedled  them.  Ta- 
ken into  the  body  In  its  crude  Hate, 
and  undivided,  it  palTes  through  the 
intelllnes  unchanged,  and  has  not 
been  found  to  produce  any  confider- 
able effect.  It  has  indeed  been 
recommended  in  althmas  and  dif- 
orders of  the  lungs  ; but  the  vir- 
tues attributed  to  it  in  thefe  cafes 
have  not  been  warranted  by  expe- 
rience. 

Notwithllanding  the  mildnefs  and 
Inadlivity  of  crude  quickfilver  undi- 
vided; yet  when  refolved  by  fire  Into 
the  form  of  fume,  or  otherwife  di- 
vided into  very  minute  particles,  and 
prevented  from  re-uniting  by  the  in- 
terpofition  of  proper  fubllances,  or 
combined  with  mineral  acids,  it  has 
very  powerful  effedls  ; aflording  the 
molt  violent  poifons,  and  the  moll 
excellent  remedies  with  which  we  are 
acquainted. 

The  mercurial  preparations,  ei- 
ther given  Internally  or  Introduced 
into  the  habit  by  external  appUca- 
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tion,  feem  to  forward  circulation 
through  even  the  mimneft,  and  moft 
remote  veflels  of  the  body  ; and  may 
be  fo  managed  as  to  promote  excre 
tion  through  all  the  emunctories. 
Hence  their  common  ufe  in  invete- 
rate chronic  dilorders,  and  obllinate 
obllruftions  of  the  excretory  glands; 
in  fcrophulons  and  ciitanedus  dif- 
eafes  ; and  in  the  venereal  lues.  If 
their  power  be  not  reftrained  to  cer- 
tain einumftories,  they  tend  chiefly 
to  affeft  the  mouth  ; and  occafion  a 
plentiful  evacuation  from  the  falival 
glands. 

The  falutary  effeifts  of  inei*curials 
do  not  depend  on  the  quantity  of 
fenfible  evacuation.  1 his  medicine 
may  be  gradually  introduced  into 
the  habit,  fo  as,  without  occafion- 
ing  any  remarkable  difeharge,  to  be 
produftive  of  very  happy  efFefts.  T’o 
anln-er  this  purpofe,  it  flrould  be 
given  in  very  fmall  dofes,  in  con- 
junftion  with  fuch  fubftances  as  de- 
termine its  adlion  to  the  kidneys  or 
the  pores  of  the  flein.  By  this  me- 
thod Inveterate  cutaneous  and  vene- 
real diftempers  have  been  cured, 
without  any  other  fenfible  excretion 
than  a gentle  increafe  of  perfpira- 
tion  or  urine.  Where  there  are  ul- 
cers in  any  part,  they  difeharge  for 
fome  time  a very  fetid  matter,  the 
quantity  of  which  becomes  gradual- 
ly lefs,  and  at  length  the  ulcer  kind- 
ly heals.  If  the  mercury  fliould  at 
any  time,  from  cold,  or  the  like,  af- 
feft  the  mouth,  it  may  be  reftrained 
by  omitting  a dofe,  and  by  warmth 
or  fuitable  medicines  promoting  the 
perfpiration. 

Cooling  purgatives  are  alfo  often 
employed  with  advantage  ; but  per- 
haps the  moft  effeffual  rrieans  of  gi- 
ving with  fafety  a hidden  check  to  a 
mercurial  falivation  is  by  the  appli- 
cation of  a large  blifter  to  the 
back. 

Mercury,  as  ufed  In  medicine,  has 
been  employed  in  a very  great  v^- 
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riety  of  different  forms.  Of  the 
particular  preparations  diredted  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges, 
we  fliall  afterwards  have  occafion  to 
treat:  but  to /give  a full  and  com- 
prehenfive  view  of  all  the  mercurial 
preparations,  we  fliall  here  fubjoin  a 
table  in  which  they  are  fyftemati- 
cally  arranged. 

Dr  Schwediauer’s  Table  of  the 
PllEPARAT  IONS  OF  MerCI'RY, 
arranged  according  to  Bergman’s 
Table  of  Eleiftive  Attraftlons. 
Thofe  marked  w'lth  the  afterifm 
are  chiefly  in  ufe. 

I.  Preparation  where  the  Mercury 

is  Amply  purified. 

■*  Hyd>  argyrum  jjUTiJicatum. 
Mercuriiis  crudus  purificatus  offei- 

narum. 

Argentum  vivum  purificatum. 
Pharm.  Land. 

jinglis^  Quickfilver,  crude  purified 
mercury ; Germanis,  Reines 
queckfilber;  Gallh  Mercure 
pure. 

II.  Preparations  in  wdiich  the 

Mercury  is  only  divided. 

1 . By  gums  or  mucilages  ; fuch 

as  gum  arable,  tragacanth, 
&c. 

* Hydrargyrum  gummofrem. 
Mercurius  gumniofus  of  Plenck, 

(the  inventor.) 

COMPOSITA. 

* Pilul<e  cx  bydragryro  gunwio/o. 
Pilula:  ex  mercurio  gummofo. 

PL'nci,  Pbarm.  Cbir. 

Solutio  mercunalis  gummofa. 
Ibia, 

Mixtura  mercurialis.  Pharm. 

Nofcom,  Sti  Georgii. 

Potio  mercurialis.  Difpinfaiorii 
Nmd  Brunfv'iccnfis . 

Ivuc  Jnercuriale.  Plenck. 
Syrupus  hydrargyri.  Pbarmac, 
Suec. 

2.  By  refins  or  balfams  ; fuch  as 

tui-pentine,  balfamum  copai- 
va,  &c. 

* Hydrargyrum  terehmthina- 
turn.  See. 

CoMPOSITA. 

' Pi/u/a  (X  bydragryro  tcrclintbinato. 

Pilule 
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Piluls  mercuriales.  L. 

Pilulae  mtrcuriale->  laxantes.  G. 
Pilal®  mercuriales  fialagog®. 
Pb-irm.  Danic. 

Injedio  mcrcurialis.  Pbarm. 
Edtnb.  Paitferam. 

3.  By  fuet  or  vegetable  oils;  fuch 

as  hog’s  lard,  goo£e-fat,  or 
butter  of  cocoa  nuts. 

* Hydrargyrwn  unguinofum. 

* Ungjcntum  byJrar-yri. 

Ui'guertiim  ex  hydrargyro  cce- 

rulecm.  E. 

Ui.guentum  mcrcurlale,  feu  un- 
'guentuin  Neapolitanum.  Vbar- 
m.tc.  Aujiriuco- f rovindalis. 
CoMPOSlTA. 

a ITnguentum  cce  uleum  fortius.  L. 
Ungucr.tum  coeruleum  mitius.  L, 
Unjuentum  merci-.riale.  D. 
jS  Ceratum  mercuriale.  L. 

■y  Emp'^ftrum  mercuriale.  0. 
Emplaftrum  ex  hydrargyro.  E. 
Emplaftnim  ex  gumnti  ammonia- 
co  cum  mercurio.  L. 
Emplaftrum  commune  cum  mer- 
enrio.  L. 

Emplaftrum  de  ranis  cum  mercu- 
rio. ji. 

4.  By  calcareous  earth  ; fuch  as 

chalk,  chelae  cancrorum, 
&c. 

Mercurius  alkalifatus. 

Pulvis  mercurialis.  G. 

III.  Preparations  where  the  Mer- 

cury is  calcined  by  heat  and 
air. 

* Hydrargyrim  calcinatum. 
Mercurius  cakinatus.  L.  S. 
Mercurius  prjecipitatusper  fe.  L. 

COMPOSITA. 

* FHvlie  ex  hydrargyro  calcinato. 
Pilulx  fyphiliui.se.  Fbarm.  Nefoc, 

Sti  Tbomee 

Pilulte  ex  mercurio  calcinato.  G. 
Pilula:'*ex  me:  curio  calcinate  ano- 
dyn®.  G. 

IV.  Preparations  where  the  Mer- 

cury is  partly  divided  and 
diffolved. 

I.  By  fugar  candy,  or  faccharine 
compofitions;  fuch  as  con- 
ferva rofarum*,  cynofbati,  &c. 

* Saccharum  hydrargyratum, 
CoMPOSITA. 

* Bolus  ex  hydrargyro  faccharato. 
Bolus  coerulcus.  T^b. 

Bolus  mercurialisi  C, 


2.  Honey. 

* Mel  hydrargyratum. 

CoMPOSITA 

pilulse  JEthiopic®.  E. 

Pilul®  mercuriales  purgantes. 

E.  Paup. 

Pilid®  Brllofti. 

3.  Mercury  conjbined  with  ful- 

phur,  (flowers  of  brimllone). 

* Hydrargyrum Julphuratum. 

a.  By  fimple  trituration  or  fulion. 

• Hydnu^yrum  fulphuratum  nigrum. 

iEthiops  mineralis.  0. 

CoMPOSITA. 

Pulvis  TEthiopicus.  G. 

b.  By  fublimation  . 

• Hydrargyrum  Jalphuraium  ruhrum. 

Cinn'aharis  fadlitia,  feu  artificia- 
cialis.  0. 

CoMPOSITA. 

Pulvis  antiiyflus  Sinenfis.  0. 

4.  Mercury  combined  with  ful- 

phur  of  antimony. 

a.  By  fimyle  trituration. 

• Sulphur  antimonii  hydrargyratum  ni- 

grum. 

.ffithiops  antimonialis.  0. 
CoMPOSITA. 

Pilul®  .ffithiopic®.  E.  D. 

b.  Bv  fublimation. 

Sulphur  antimonii  hydrargyratum 
ruhrum. 

Cinnabaris  antimonii.  0. 
CoMPOSlTA. 

Bolus  Cinnabarinus.  G. 
y.  Mercury  combined  with  ful- 
phur  by  precipitation.  • 

[See  below  under  the  Preparations  •with 
the  Vitriolic  Acid.^ 

V.  Preparations  w'here  the  mer- 
cury is  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a metallic  fait  or  calx  by 
acids. 

I.  Acid  of  fuet.  i.  Acid  of  common 
fait.  Acid  of  fugar.  4.  Acid 
of  amber.  5.  Acid  of  arfenic. 
6.  Acid  of  wood-forrel.  7.  Acid 
of  phofphoruB.  8.  Acid  of  vitriol. 
9.  Acid  of  fugar  of  milk.  lO.  Acid 
of  tartar,  it-  Acid  of  citron  or 
lemon.  la.  Acid  of  nitre.  13.  A- 
cid  of  fliior  mineral.  14.  Acid  of 
vinegar.  15.  Acid  of  borax.  16. 
Acid  of  Berlin  blue.  17.  Aerial 
acid. 

1.  Mercury  combined  with  acid 
of  fuet  (acidum  febi.) 
Hydrargymm  fcbiiium. 

2,  Mer- 
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2.  Mercury  combined  with  the 
muriatic  acid ; or  acid  of 
common  fait. 

* a.  Hydrargyrum  muriatum. 

* Hydrargyrum  f By  fuhhmation, 

muriatum  for-  < or 

tins.  ^by  precipitation. 

Mcrcurius  fublimatus  con  oli- 
vu?.  0. 

Mercuriub  fublimatus  albus  0. 
Mercurius  coiTofivus  albus.  S.L. 
Mercuriiis  corrofivus  via  humida 
paratus.  Monnet, 

Com  POSiTA. 

Solucio  fjblimati  fpirituofa  of 
Van  'iivieten. 

Solutio  niercurii  fublimati  cor- 
rofivi.  E. 

Mixtura  niercurialis.  ' S. 
Merci.rius  fublimatus  folutus. 
G. 

* Selu.'lo  hydrargyri  faliti  fortioris 

aquofa. 

Pilula;  emercurio  coi  rofivo  al- 
bo.  S. 

Lotto  fypLilitica fa-va,  (lotto  ex  hy- 
dra) gyro  muriato  fortiori.) 
A<jua'phageda;nica.  0. 
Liqu.ir  mercufialis.  A. 

Lotio  mercui  ialis.  TA. 
Solu*io  fublimati  baifamica. 
Plcnck.  ^ 

* Liquor  ad  condylomata. 

Aqua  cauftica  proicondyloma- 
tibus.  Plettck. 

b.  Calx  hydrargyri vturiata ! i.  e.  the 
calx  of  mercury  united  with 
foii'.e  muriatic  acid. 

By  fubbmation. 

* Hydrargyrum  muriatum  mitius. 

Mercuiiusdulcis  (fublimatinne 
paratus).  0. 

Mercurius  dulcis  fublimatus. 

■ L. 


Calomel  feu  calomelas.  L. 
Aquila  alba. 

Panacea  mercurialis. 

Mercurius  dulcis  lunaris.  Schroe- 
der. 

COMPOSITA. 

Bolus  mercurialis.  E. 

Bolus  jalappre  cum  mercurio. 
Ibid. 

Bolus  rhei  cum  mercurio.  Ibid. 
Pilulae  calonielanos.  G. 
PiluitE  Plummeri.  E. 
PllulasalterantesPlummeri.  0. 
Pilula  depurans.  Ih. 

Pulvis  Plummeri.  0. 

Piliilre  mercuriales  purgantes. 


Pilulas  catarrhales  purgantes, 

n. 


Pilulx  la.xantes  cum  mercurio. 
Ibid, 

Pulvis  e fcammonio  cum  mer- 
curio. Ih. 

* Lotio  fyphilitica  nigra,  (lotio  ex  by- 

drargyro  muriato  mitiori.J 
Lotio  mercurialis.  G. 

By  precipitation. 

a.  From  its  folutlon  in  nitrous  acid 
by  common  fait. 

• Calx  hydrargyri  muriata  Scheelii. 

Mercurius  precipitatus  dulcis 
of  Scheele,  (the  inventor.) 

b.  From  its  folution  in  muriatic 

acid  by  vegetable  alkali. 
Mercurius  precipitatus  albus. 
L. 

c.  From  its  folution  in  muriatic  a- 

cid  b)'  mineral  alkali. 
Mercurius  prtecipitatus  albus. 
A. 

d.  From  it'  folution  in  muriatic  a- 

cid  by  volatile  alkali. 
Mercurius  prajcipitatus  albus. 
E. 

e.  From  its  folution  in  muriatic  a- 

cid  by  copper. 

Mercuriusprtecipitatus  viridis. 
E. 

COMPOSITA. 

.Unguentum  e mercurio  pra»cipi- 
tato.  L. 

Linimentum  mercuriale.  E. 
Paup, 

3,.  With  the  acid  of  fugar. 

Hydrarg.  frccharatum.  Berg- 
man, 

4.  With  the  acid  of  amber. 

.Hydrarg.  fucciiiatum.  Berg- 
man. 

5.  With  the  acid  of  arfenic. 

Hydrarg.  arfenicatiim.  Berg- 

tnartu 

6.  With  the  acid  of  wood  forrel, 
(oxalis  acetofella  Llnnael). 

Hydrarg)  rum  oxalinum.  Berg- 
man. 

7.  With  phofphoric  acid. 

Hydrargyrum  phofphoratum. 
Bergman. 

By  precipitation  from  its  folution 
in  the  nitrous  acid  by  recent 
urine. 

Rofa  mineralis.  0. 

8".  With  the  vitriolic  acid. 

* a.  Hydrargyrum  vitriolatum. 
Vitriolum  mercurii.  0. 
Oleum  mercurii.  0. 
b.  Calx  bydrargryi  vitriolata  (fava.J 
Turpethum  minerale.  0. 
J^lcfcurius  cmeticus  flavus.  Z, 
Mer*> 
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Mercurlus  flavus.  E. 

Mercurius  prajcipitatusluteus. 

D 

Turpethum  nigrum.  0. 
c.  Mercury  precipitated  from  its 
folution  in  nitrous  acid  by 
hepar  fu'phuris  or  h:.par  cal- 
cis. 

Mercurius  prjecipitatus  niger. 

0. 

9.  With  the  acid  of  fugar  of 
milk 

10.  With  the  acid  of  tartar. 

a.  Hydra  gyr.  tartarifatum,  Berg- 
man, 

b.  With  purified  tartar,  commonly 
called  cream  of  tartar,  (•veg.  al- 
kali fuperjaturateJ  •with  the  acid  of 
tartar). 

• Tartarus  bydrargyratus. 

Terre  fuilletee  mercurielle  of 
Dr  Prejpivin,  (the  inventor.) 

C.  Mercury  precipitated  fn.m  its 
folution  in  nitrous  acid  by  the 
acid  of  tartar. 

• Calx  bydrargyri  tartarifata  fa-ca  ; 

vubro,  Pulvis  Conftantinus. 
d.  Mercury  precipitated  from  its 
foletioii  in  muriatic  and  tarta- 
rous  acid  by  fixed  vegetable  al- 
kali * 

• Calx  hydkaroyri  tartarifata  alba  ; 

•vulgo,  Pulvis  ai  genteus. 

1 1 . With  the  acid  of  citron. 

Hydrargyrum  citratum.  Berg- 

man, 

1 2.  With  the  acid  of  nitre. 

* Hydrargyrum  nitratuni. 

A.  Si.ni'ly  di'Tolved. 

* Acidum  nitri  hydrargyratum. 

Solutio  mercurii.  £. 
COMPOSITA. 

Ungueiuumcirrinum.  E.A.S. 

B.  Evaporated  and  calcined  by  fire. 

• Hydrargyrum  nit  rat  um  rub  rum. 

Mercurius  corrofivus  ruber. 

L.  E.  . 

Mercurius  prrecipitatus  ruber. 

0. 

Pulvis  principis.  0. 

Mercuri'-.s  corall'nus.  L, 
Mercurius  tricolor.  0. 
Panacea  mercurii.  0. 
Arcavum  cor.diinum.  0. 
Panacea  mercurii  rubra.  0. 
CoMPOSITA. 

Balfamus  mercurialis.  Fiend. 
Unguentumophthalmicum.  St 

TTves. 

Balfamum  ophthalmicum  ru- 
bruni.  D. 

Unguentum  pr*cipitatum.  Q. 


Unguentum  ad  lippitudinem. 

Tb. 

Unguentum  mcrcuriale  ru- 
brum  B. 

Unguentum  pomatum  rubrum. 

D. 

C.  Precipitated  from  Its  folution 
in  nitrous  acid, 
a.  By  volatile  alkali. 

* Hydrargyrum  nitratum  cinereum, 
Pulvis  mercurii  cioercus.  E. 
Turpethum  album.  '0. 

Mercurius  prcecipitatus  dulcis. 

0. 

CoMPOSITA. 

Dr  Ward’s  white  drops,  (mer-  - 
cury  precipitated  by  nitrous 
acid,  and  redilTolved  by  fal 
ammoniac). 

Vegetable  fyrup. 

Syrup  de  Belief. 

b.  By  vinous  volatile  alkali,  (fpl- 
ritus  falls  ammoniaci  vino- 
fiis). 

Turpethum  nigrum. 

Mercurius  praecipitatus  niger. 

C.  By  fixt  vegetable  alkali.' 

Mercurius  prajcipitatus  fufeus. 

IV urtz. 

d.  By  Copper. 

Mercurius  prtecipitatus  viridis. 
B. 

13.  With  the  acid  of  fpar,  (fluor 
mineralis. ) 

Hydrargyrum  fluoratum.  Berg- 
man. 

14.  With  the  acid  of  vinegar. 

Hydrargyrum  acetatum.  Berg- 
man. 

CoMPOSITA. 

' Troches  or  pills  of  Keyfer. 

15.  With  the  acid  of  borax. 

Hydrargyr.  boraxatum.  Berg- 

matt, 

1 6.  With  the  acid  of  Berlin  blue. 

17.  With  the  acid  of  Molyb- 
dasna. 

18.  W^ith  the  acid  of  tungftone. 

19.  With  the  aerial  acid,  (fixt 

air). 

Hydrargyrum  acratum.  Berg- 
man» 

Notwithftanding  this  Immenfe 
number  of  mercurial  preparations, 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  every 
ufeful  purpofe  to  be  anfwered  by 
merciuy  may  be  obtained  from  a 
very  few.  'i'lie  mercurial  prepara- 
5 tlous 
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tion3  In  general,  with  a view  to  their 
life  both  externally  and  internally, 
may  be  divided  into  two  great  claf- 
fes,  the  mild  and  the  acrid.  Almoft 
every  purpofe  to  be  anfwered  by  the 
former,  may  be  accomplifhed  by  the 
unguentum  hydrargyri  and  pilula?  ex 
hydrargyro  of  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias  ; while  moll 
of  the  effedls  to  be  obtained  from  the 
latter  may  be  dervied  from  the  pro- 
per ufe  of  thofe  preparations,  hitjierto 
generally  known  under  the  title  of 
Calomel  and  Corrofive  Sublimate 
Mercury.  ^ 

The  marks  of  pure  mercury  are, 
its  globules  not  lofing  their  fpherical 
figure  when  poured  on  wood ; its 
not  communicating  a tinge  to  wa- 
ter, or  fweetnefs  to  vinegar,  when 
rubbed  with  them  ; its  evaporating 
entirely  in  an  iron  fpoon  over  the 
fire  ; and  Its  having  a flilning  ap- 
pearance w'ithout  any  pellicle  pn  its 
furfaep.  Mercui-y  is  beft  purified  by 
dlftillatlon  In  an  iron  pot,  with  a long 
neck  bent  and  immerfed  in  vinegar. 

Quickfilver  has  fometimes  been 
ufed  in  its  pure  metallic  fiate,  with 
the  view  of  removing  obftruition  in 
the  alimentary  canal,  from  an~f^ea 
that  It  would  operate  by  Its  weight. 
But  it  Is  feldom  attended  with  a 
good  elFeft,  and  fometimes  It  mull 
do  harm. 

hole  volumes  have  been  written 
refpefting  its  operation  and  ufe  in 
different  difeafes,  and  particularly  in 
venereal  ^ftedions.  Some  refer  its 
operation  to  an  evacuant  power,  o- 
thers  to  its  operating  as  a peculiar 
ftimulus,  and  a third  tet  1o  its  pof- 
fefling  a power  of  deftroying  or 
neutralizing  the  venereal  rlrus.  Of 
thefe  opinions,  the  latter  is  the  moff 
generally  received,  and  perhaps  the 
bell  founded.  But  for  a more  full 
view  of  the  controverfy,  we  rpay  re- 
fer our  readers  to  late  publications 
pn  the  venereal  difeafe,  and  on  mer- 


cury, by  Mr  John  Hunter,  Dr 
Schwediauer,  and  Dr  Duncan. 

In  virulent  gonorrhoea,  it  is 
doubted  whether  mercury  be  necef- 
fary.  This  difeafe  is  commonly 
treated  like  any  fimilar  inflamma- 
tion ; and  the  chief  things  attended 
to  ai  e cleanlinefs  of  the  parts,  a re- 
gular belly,  and  an  abffinence  from 
every  thing  ftimulant  in  food,  drink. 
See.  An  Injeftion  of  oil  with  calo- 
mel, or  white  precipitate,  is  much 
ufed,  and  fome  prefer  a watery  folu- 
tion  of  opium.  The  more  aftive 
injedlions  have  fometimes  very  -difa- 
greeable  confequnces. 

When  the  conftitutlon  is  affected, 
which  is  known  by  ulceis  on  the 
glans,  buboes,  ulceis  in  the  mouth 
or  throat,  copper- coloured  fpotsand 
ulcers  on  the  furface,  nodes,  &c. 
mercury  is  throwm  into  the  body  ei- 
ther by  friftlon  or  by  the  mouth. 
The  general  rule  is,  to  keep  up  a 
flight  forenefs  of  the  gums  for  fome 
fliort  time  after  the  fymptoms  dif- 
appear  ; at  the  fame  time  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  mercury  fome- 
times continues  gleets,  and  induces 
ulcers,  that  are  difficultly  diftin- 
gulfhed  front  venereal  ones;  and  that 
thefe  laff  only  yield  to  warm  bathing, 
diaphoretic  diluents,  opiates,  coun- 
try air,  and  milk  diet.  Corrofive 
fublimate  is  fometimes  ufed,  as 
more  fpeedily  arreffing  difagrceable, 
fpreading,  or  dangerous  ulcers;  but 
the  cornpletlon  of  the  cure  fhould 
always  be  trufled  to  the  mild  prepa- 
rations alone.  Mercury  is  alio  ufed 
in  rabies  canina,  in  w'orms,  in  hy- 
drocephalus internus,  in  tetanus,  and 
is  by  fome  conlidered  as  an  antidote 
to  the  variolous  matter. 

HYDROLAPATHUM  [JSd.] 
Radix. 

Rumex  aqua<icas  Lin. 

Water  dock ; the  root. 

The  leaves  of  this  dock  gently 

loofen 
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Ibofen  the  belly,  and  have  fometimes 
entered  dccodlions  for  removing  a 
cohive  habit.  The  roots  manifcll 
to  the  tafte  a confiderable  allringcn- 
cy  ; they  form  an  ink  with  irpn,  and 
are  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  fcor- 
butic  and  cutaneous  diforders,  both 
as  exhibited  internally  and  applied 
externally,  in  ointments,  cataplafms, 
lotions,  and  fermentations.  Muntin- 
gius  publifhed  a treatife  on  this 
plant  in  1681,  in  which  he  endea- 
vours to  prove,  that  our  great  water 
dock  is  the  Herba  Britannica  of  the 
ancients  : and  indeed  the  defeription 
which  Diofeorides  gives  of  the  lat- 
ter correfponds  much  with  the  for- 
mer. He  therefore  aferibes  to  the 
hydrolapathum  all  the  virtues  for- 
merly attributed  to  the  herba  Bri- 
tannica, particularly  recommending 
it  againft  the  feurvy  and  all  its 
fymptoms. 

Where  this  dlforder  is  of  long 
{landing,  fo  as  not  to  yield  to  the 
hydrolapathum  alone,  Muntingius 
direiSts  a corapofition,  by  the  ufe  of 
which,  he  fays,  that  even  the  ve- 
nereal difeafe  will  in  a'fhort  time  be 
cffeftually  cured.  I'he  compofition 
is  .formed  in  the  following  manner : 
Six  ounces  of  the  roots  of  the  water 
dock  with  two  of  faffron  ; and  of 
jnacc,  cinnamon,  gentian  root,  li- 
quorice root,  and  black  pepper, 
each  three  ounces  ; or  where  pepper 
is  improper,  lix  ounces  of  liquorice. 
Thcfe  are  to  be  reduced  into  coarft 
powder,  and.put  into  a mixture  of 
two  gallonsof  wine,  withhalf  a gallon 
of  llrong  vinegar,  and  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs.  The  whole  is  to  be  di- 
geiled  with  a moderate  warmth,  for 
three  days,  in  a glazed  vefTtl  clofe 
ftopped.  From  three  to  fix  ounces 
of  this  liquor  are  to  be  taken  every 
morning  on  an  empty  ftomach,  for 
fourteen  or  twenty  days,  or  longer; 
and  this  is  reprefented  as  a moft  ufe- 
ful  remedy  in  fcorbutic  and  venereal 
affe^ons. 


HYOSCIAMUS  lEd.-\  Herba, 

Hyofeiamus  niger  Lin. 

Common  black  henbane ; the  herb 
and  feeds. 

This  vegetable  grows  in  great  a- 
bundance  in  moll  parts  of  Britain  : 
it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  of 
the  folanaceaj,  comprehending  the 
greater  part  of  the  narcotic  vege- 
tables ; and  it  has  long  been  con- 
fidered  as  one  of  the  moll  deleterious 
of  thefe  : but  notwithllanding  this, 
tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  proves 
on  many  occafions  a veiy  ufeful 
medicine  ; and  it  is  to  us  matter  of 
great  furprlfe,  that  the  London  col- 
lege have  given  it  no  place  in  their 
nil,  efpeclally  as  fome  of  the  IjOii- 
don  pradlltioners  mention  it  as  a 
remedy  which  they  frequently  em- 
ploy with  much  benefi.t. 

The  fmell  of  the  hyofeiamus  is 
llrong  and  peculiar  ; and  the  leaves 
when  brulfed  emit  fomewhat  of  the 
odour  of  tobacco.  This  fmell  is  ftUl 
llronger  when  the  leaves  are  burnt  ; 
and  on  burning  they  fparkle  with  a 
deflagration,  fomewhat  refembling 
that  of  nitre  : but  to  the  tafte  they 
Ihow  no  evident  faline  impregnation. 
When  chewed,  they  are  infipid, 
mild,  and  mucilaginous ; yet  when 
taken  to  any  great  extent,  they  pro- 
duce the  moll  alarming  effecls. 
They  give  the  appearances  of  in- 
toxication, attended  with  wild  de- 
lirium, remarkable  dilatation  of  the 
pupils  of  the  eyes,  and  convulfions. 
It  often  produces  fw^eat,  and  lome- 
times  an  eruption  of  pullules  over 
the  furface,  and  generally  found 
fleep,  fucceeded  by  ferenity  of  mind 
and  recruited  vigour  of  the  body  ; 
but  like  the  other  narcotics,  inflead 
of  thefe,  it  fometimes  gives  rife  to 
vertigo,  headach,  and  general  un- 
eafinefs.  With  particular  individuals 
it  occafions  vomiting,  colic  pains,  a 
copious  flow  of  urinfc,  and  fometimes 
purging.  Upon  the  whole,  like 

opium, 
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opium,  It  Is  a powerful  anodyne  ; 
and  like  cicuta,  it  is  free  from  any 
conftipating  effeft,  having  rather  a 
tendency  to  move  the  belly. 

From  thefe  operative  effefts,  it  Is 
not  furpriling  that  hyofclamus  Ihould 
have  been  introduced  into  the  practice 
of  medicine;  and  accordingly,  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  lifed  for  a variety 
of  purpofes,  both  as  applied  ex- 
ternally and  as  taken  interiuilly,  even 
at  the  earlielt  periods  Oi^  medicine. 
Several  different  fpeciespf  the  hyof- 
ciamus  were  then  employed,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  writings  of  Diofcori- 
des  and  others.  Celfus,  in  particu- 
lar, was  very  fond  of  this  medicine  ; 
he  ufed  it  externally  as  a collyrium, 
in  cafes  of  opthalmia : he  employ- 
ed it  topically  for  allaying  the  pain 
of  toothach  ; and  he  gave  it  inter- 
nally, both  with  the  view  of  miti- 
gating other  pains  and  of  producing 
quiet  deep. 

For  a confiderable  length  of  time, 
however,  the  hyofeiamus  fell  almoft 
into  difufe  ; but  the  employment 
of  it  has  of  late  been  revived  by  Dr 
Stoerk  of  Vienna  ; and  it  has  been 
ufed  both  by  him  and  by  many 
other  practitioners  with  the  bell 
effects,  particularly  in  thole  cafes 
where  an  anodyne  is  requilite,  and 
where  an  objection  occurs  to  the  ufe 
of  opium.  Accordingly,  it  is  now 
employed  in  many  difeafes,  and  in 
various  forms,  ft  is  employed  for 
reviving  fwelling,  and  allaying  pain 
ir;.cafes  of  feirrbus,  under  the  form 
of.cataplafm  of  the  leaves,  or  of  a 
plaftermade  from  the  oil  of  the  feeds 
and  powder  of  the  herb,  with  wax, 
tiy-'pentine,  and  other  articles ; or 
of  pipfroent  made  pf  the  powder  of 
the  leaves  >vith  lipg.’_s  lard.  In  open 
ulcers,  pQwder  pf,^he  leaves  fprink 
led^qn  the, part-  has’.uften  a good,  ef- 

feCi^ 

Internally,  the  hyo.fi.  I^mus  is  chief- 
ly ufed  undec  the  fofin  pf  an  e-tfrafl; 


from  the  leaves  or  from  tire  feeds 
but,  contrary  to  what  happens  with 
cicuta,  the  former  appears  to  be  the 
moll  pOw'erfiil.  '^Phis  extraCl  has 
been  given  with  advantages  in  a 
variety  of  nervous  alfeCtionSj  as  ma- 
nia, melaficholia,  epilepfy.  hylleria, 
&c  in  glandular  fwellings.  in  oblli- 
nate  ulcerations;  and  in  every  cafe 
whevg  it  is  necelfary  either  to  allay 
inordinate  action  or  mitigate  pain. 
In  accomplilhing  thefe  ends,  it  is 
often  no  Icfs  ufeful.than  opium;  and 
it  often  fticceeds  u^iere  opium  pro- 
ducts very  difagiet;able  effeCts,  pai-- 
ticulariy  diltrclfing  confufiorTonicad. 
The  dofe  of  this  extraCl  mull  be 
accommodated  to  the  circumllances 
of  the  cafe  and  of  the  patient ; and 
it  has  been  increafed  from  half  a 
grain  to  half  a dram  in  the  day  ;'  for 
like  opium,  its  influence  is  very  much 
diminilhed  by  habit. 

HYPERICUM  [/W.]  Flo:. 

Hypericum  perforatum  Lin 

St  John’s  wort ; the  flowers. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods 
nnd  uncultivated  places  through 
Britain.  Its  tafle  is  rough  and  bit- 
terilh,  and  its  fmell  difagrceable  It 
abounds  with  an  elfential  oil,  which 
is  contained  in  finall  veficles  in  the 
growing  plant.  Thefe  veficles, 
when  viewed,  by  holding  the  plant 
bctvveen  the  eye  and  flie  light,  re- 
femble  perforations;  and  the  elfen- 
tial oil  itfelf  may  be  feparated  to  a 
confiderable  extent  by  ^difl illation. 
Hence'  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  It  polfclfes  aCtIve  principles. 
At  ojre  period  It  was  much  employ- 
ed and  highly  celebrated  as  a corro- 
borant, diuretic,  and  vulnerary  ; and 
it  was  particularly  extolled  In  hy- 
llerical  and  maniacal  diforders.  It 
was  even  reckoned  of  fuch  efficacy  as 
to  have  received  the  name  of  fuga 
d.fmonum  ; but  for  thefe  extraorai-' 
nary  yirtpe's  there  Is  probably  not 
■ • ' • ■ ■ much 
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much  foundation  ; and  of  late  it  has 
been  fo  much  neglected  as  even  to 
lead  to  jts  omiffion  in  the  laft  edition 
of  the  Edinburg  Pharmacopaia. 

This  plant,  however,  is  probably 
not  without  aftivity ; and  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  flowery  tops  tinge 
expreffed  oils  of  a red  colour,  which 
very  few  vegetable  fubftances  will 
do,  and  communicate  a blood  red  to 
reftified  fpirit.  The  oil  tinged  by 
them  is  kept  in  the  (hops. 

HYPOCISTIS  \_Brun.'\  Suuus. 

Cjtinus  hypoajiis  Lin. 

Hypocillis;  the  juice. 

Hypociftis  is  a flefhy  produdtion, 
growing  in  the  warmer  climates 
from  the  roots  of  different  kinds  of 
cifli.  Its  infpUfated  juice  is  an  a- 
ftringent  fimilar  to  acacia,  but  fome- 
what  ftronger.  At  prefent  it  is 
fcarce  otherwife  made  ufe  of  than  as 
an  ingredient  in  fdhae  of  the  old 
compolitions. 

HYSSOPUS  lEd.-]  Herba. 

Hyjfopus  Gff.cinalis  Lin. 

HyfTop  ; the  herb. 

The  leaves  of  hylTop  have  an  aro- 
matic fmell,  and  a warm  pungent 
tafte.  Befides  the  general  virtues 
of  aromatics,  they  are  particularly 
recommended  in  humoral  afthmas, 
coughs,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
bread  and  lungs  ; and  faid  to  pro- 
mote expeftoration  : but  fo  little  de- 
pendence is  put  upon  any  property 
of  this  kind,  that  hyffop  has  now  no 
place  in  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the 
London  college. 

JALAPA  \_Lond.  Ed.~\  Radix. 

Convolvulus  jalapa  Lin. 

Jalap ; the  root 

Jalap  is  the  root  of  an  American 
plant,  brought  to  us  in  thin  tranf- 
verfe  fliccs  from  Xalpa,  a province 
of  New  Spain.  The  botanical  cha- 
rafters  of  the  vegetabL  which  fur- 
Dilhes  it  are  not  abfolutely  afeettain- 


ed ; hence  the  London  college  have 
given  it  no  Linnxan  name.  But  in 
the  opinion  of  the  bell  botanifls  it 
belongs  to  the  genus  of  convolvulus. 
In  the  London  phaiinacopoeia  this 
article  has  the  name  of  jalapium  ; 
but  from  the  derivation  of  the  name, 
from  the  authority  of  the  bed  bo- 
tanical writers,  and  from  the  ex- 
ample of  all  the  other  modem  phar- 
macopoeias, the  term  jalapa,  or  ja- 
lappa,  is,  we  think,  to  be  prefer- 
red. 

Such  pieces  fliould  be  chofen  as 
are  mod  compaft,  hard,  weighty, 
dark  coloured,  and  abound  mod  with 
black  circular  drlae.  Slices  of  bryony 
root* are  faid  to  be  fometimes  mix- 
ed with  thofe  of  jalap  : thefe  may 
be  eafily  dldinguidied  by  their 
whiter  colour,  and  lefs  compadl  tex- 
ture. This  root  has  no  fmell,  and 
very  little  tade  upon  the  tongue ; 
but  when  fwallowed,  it  affefts  the 
throat  with  a fenfe  of  heat,  and 
occafions  a plentiful  difeharge  of 
faliva. 

Jalap  in  fubdance,  taken  in  a 
dofe  of  about  half  a dram  (lefs  or 
more,  according  to  the  circumdan- 
ces  of  the  patient)  in  plethoric,  or 
cold  phlegmatic  habits,  proves  an 
effectual,  and  in  general  a fafe,  pur- 
gative, performing  its  office  mildly, 
feldom  occafionlng  naufea  or  gripes, 
which  too  frequently  accompany  the 
other  drong  cathartics.  In  hypo- 
chondriacal diforders,  and  hot  bili- 
ous temperaments,  it  gripes  vio- 
lently, if  the  jalap  be  good  ; but 
rarely  takes  due  effeft  as  a purge. 
An  extract  made  by  water  purges 
almod  univerfally,  but  weakly  ; and 
at  the  fame  time  has  a confiderable 
effedt  by  urine-:  the  root  remaining 
after  this  procefs  gripes  violently. 
The  pure  refin,  prepared  by  fpirit 
of  wine,  occafions  mod  violent  grl- 
pings,  and  other  didreffing  fymp- 
toms,  but  fcarce  proves  at  all  cathar- 
tic; triturated  with  fugar,  or  with 
O almonds 
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almonds  into  the  form  of  an  emulfion, 
or  dilToK'ed  in  fpirit  and  mixed  with 
fyrups,  it  purges  plentifully  in  a 
fmall  dofe,  without  occafioning 
much  diforder:  the  pjirt  Of  the  ja- 
lap remaining  after  the  feparation 
of  the  refin,  yields  to  water  an  ex- 
traft,  which  has  no  effeA  as  a ca- 
thartic, but  operates  powerfully  by 
urine.  Its  ollicinal  ju'eparations  are 
an  extraft  made  with  water  and 
fpirit,  a Ample  tinfturc,  and  a com- 
pound powder. 

Frederick  Hoffman  particularly 
cautions  againft  giving  this  medicine 
to  children  ; and  affures  us,  that  it 
will  dellroy  appetite,  weaken  the 
body,  and  perhaps  occafion  even 
death.  In  this  point,  this  celebra- 
ted pra61itIoner  was  probably  decei- 
ved : children,  wbofe  vdfels  are  lax, 
and  the  food  foft  and  lubricating,- 
bear  thefe  kinds  of  medicines,  as 
GeoftVoy  obferves,  better  than  a- 
dults ; and  accordingly  innoetda- 
tors  make  much  ufe  of  the  tinclure 
mixed  with  fimple  fyrup.  'Fhc 
compound- powder  Is-  employed  in 
dropfy,  as  a hydragogue  purge;  and 
where  ftimulus  is  not  contraindi- 
cated, jalap  is  confidered  as  a fafe 
cathartic. 

TAPONICA  TERRA.  Vide 

Catechu. 

- JASMINUM  IBrun.-]  Flos. 

Jafminum  offitinale  Lin. 

' ■ Jafmine  ; the  fldwer.' 

• This  is*  a fmall  tree;  commonly 
planted  in  our  gardens;  The  flow- 
ers hive  a ftrong  fmell,  which  is 
liked  by  molt  people,  though  to 
fome  difagreeablc : expreffed  oils 

extraft  their  fragrance  by  infufion  ; 
and  water  elevates  fomewhat  of  it 
in  diftlllation,  but  no  eflential  oil 
has  hitherto  'bden  obtained  from 
tKem  : the  diftilled  water,  kept  for 
a little  time,  loffs  its  odour.  As 
to  their  medical  virtues,  the  pvefent 


pra(5tice  expe£ts  not  any  from  them, 
although  they  have  been  recom- 
mended for  promoting  delivery,  cu- 
ring ulcerations  of  the  uterus,  &c. 

ICHTHYOCOLLA  \_Lon.l.-\ 

lling-glafs,  or  fi(h-gliie 

This  Is  a folid  glutinous  fubftance, 
obtained  from  a large  kind  of  iilh 
caught  in  the  feas  of  Mufeovy. 
The  /kin  and  fome  other  parts  of 
the  animal  are  boiled  in  water,  the 
decodion  is  Infpiflated  to  a proper 
confiftence,  and  then  poured  out  fo 
as  to  form  thin  cakes  ; thefe  are  ei- 
ther farther  exficcated  till  perfectly 
dry,  or  cut  while  foft  into  flices, 
which  are  afterwards  bent,  or  rolled 
up  into  fpiral,  horfe/hoe,  and  other 
/hapes  Son^  allege  it  confilts  of 
certain  membranous  parts  of  fiflies, 
as  the  air-bladder,  intelllnes,  &c. 
only  cleanfed,  dried,  and  rolled  up  or 
twilled.  This  glue  is  more  employed 
for  mechanic  purpofesthan  in  medi- 
cine. It  may  be  given  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  vegetable  gums  and 
mucilages ; regard  Ir^iug  had  to 
their  different  difpolition  to  putref- 
cence. 

It  is  alfo  fometimes  employed  ex- 
ternally, with  a view  to  its  action 
as  a glue,  and  is  probably  the  princi- 
pal conllltuent  of  the  black  /licking 
plafter,  or  court  plalter,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called. 

IMPERATORIA  lEd.-]  Ra- 

dix. 

Imperatoria  ojiruthiitm  Lin. 

Maftenvort ; the  root. 

Tills  is  a native  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenean  mountains,  and  fome  parts 
of  Germany,  from  whence  we  are 
fupplied  with  roots  fuperior  in  aro- 
matic flavour  to  thofe  raifed  in  our 
gardens.  The  fmell  of  this  root  iij 
very  fragrant ; its  ta/te  bltterifli, 
wami  and  pungent,  glowing  in  the 
mouth  for  a long  time  after  It  has 
been  chewed.  This  root,  though 
c un* 
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undoubtedly  an  elegant  aromatic,  is 
not  regarded  in  the  prefent  praftice ; 
and  accordingly  it  has  no  place  in 
the  London  pharmacopoeia  ; but  it 
is  Hill  retained  by  the  Edinburgh 
college,  as  well  as  in  moft  of  the  fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias.  Its  flavour 
is  fimilar  to  that  of  angelica,  but 
llrongcr. 

IPECACUANHA  ILond.Ed.'] 
Radix. 

Pfyehotria  emetica  Lin. 

Ipecacuan  ; the  root. 

'I'hc  vegetable  from  which  this 
root  is  obtained  is  not  with  certain- 
ty determined,  any  more  than  that 
furniihing  the  jalap  ; but  on  the  au- 
thoiity  of  the  younger  Linnaeus,  in 
the  fupplement  which  he  publiflied 
to  his  father’s  work,  the  Edinburgh 
college  confider  it,  and  probably 
with  jullice,  as  being  the  produce  of 
a fpecies  of  the  pfyehotria. 

'J  he  root  is  brought  from  the 
Spanifn  Weft  Indies.  It  is  divided 
into  two  forts,  Peruvian  and  Bra- 
zilian : but  the  eye  diftinguifhes 
three,  afti  coloured  or  grey,  brown, 
and  white  The  afti-coloured,  or 
Peruvian  ipecacuan  of  the  (hops,  is 
a fmall  wrinkled  root,  bent  and  con- 
torted into  a great  variety  of  figures, 
brought  over  in  ftiort  pieces  full  of 
wrinkles,  and  deep  circular  fifiures, 
quite  down  to  a fmall  white  woody 
fibre  that  runs  in  th?  middle  of  each 
piece  : the  cortical  part  is  compaft, 
brittle,  looks  fmooth  and  refinous 
upon  breaking : it  has  very  little 
fmell ; the  tafte  is  bitterifli  and  fub- 
acrid,  covering  the  tongue  as  it 
were  with  a kind  of  mucilage.  The 
brown  is  fmall,  and  fomewhat  more 
wrinkled  than  the  foregoing  ; of  a 
brown  or  blackifti  colour  without, 
and  white  within  ; this  is  brought 
from  Brazil.  The  white  fort  is 
woody,  has  no  wrinkles,  and  no 
perceptible  bitternefs  in  tafte.  The 
firft  fort,  the  afli-colourcd  or  grey 


ipecacuan,  is  that  ufually  preferred 
for  medicinal  ufe.  The  brown  has 
been  fometimes  obferved,  even  in  a 
fltiall  dofe,  to  produce  violent  eflFcdfs. 
'I'he  white,  though  taken  in  a large 
one,  has  fcarce  any  effedl  at  all  : 
Mr  GeofFroy  calls  this  fort  baftard 
ipecacuan,  and  complains  that  it  is 
an  impofition  upon  the  public. 
Geoffroy,  Neumann,  Dale,  and  Sir 
Hans  Sloane,  inform  us,  that  the 
roots  of  a kind  of  apocynum  (dogs- 
bane)  are  too  frequently  brought 
over  inftead  of  it ; and  inftances  are 
given  of  ill  confequences  following 
from  the  ufe  of  thefe  roots : if  the 
marks  above  laid  down,  particularly 
the  afti  colour,  brittlcnefs,  deep 
wrinkles,  and  bitterifli  tafte,  be 
carefully  attended  to,  all  miftakes  of 
this  kind  may  be  prevented. 

Ipecacuan  w-as  firft  brought  in- 
to Europe  about  the  middle  of  laft 
century,  and  an  account  of  it  pub- 
liftied  about  the  fame  time  by  Pifo  ; 
but  it  did  not  come  into  general  ufe 
till  about  the  year  1686,  when  Hel- 
vetius,  under  the  patronage  of  Lewis 
XIV.  introduced  it  into  praftice. 
This  root  is  one  of  the  mildeft  and 
fafeft  emetics  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted ; and  has  this  peculiar  ad- 
vantage, that  if  it  fliould  not  operate 
by  vomit,  it  pafles  off  by  the  other 
emunftories.  it  was  firft  introdu- 
ced among  us  with  the  charafter  of 
an  almoft  infallible  remedy  in  dy- 
fenteries,  and  other  inveterate  fluxes, 
as  menorrhagia  and  leucorrhcea,  and 
alfo  in  diforders  proceeding  from 
obftrudions  of  long  ftanding  : nor 
has  it  loft  much  of  its  reputation  by 
time.  In  dyfenteries,  it  almoft  al- 
ways produces  happy  effedls,  and 
often  performs  a cure  in  a very  fliort 
fpace  of  time.  In  other  fluxes  of 
the  belly,  in  beginning  dyfenteries, 
and  fuch  as  are  of  a malignant 
kind,  or  where  tfie  patient  breathes 
a tainted  air,  it  has  not  been  found 
equally  fuccefsful : in  thefe  cafes  it 
O 2 is 
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is  necefTary'  to  continue  the  ufe  of 
this  medicine  for  feveral  days,  and 
to  join  with  it  opiates,  diaphorelics, 
and  the  like.  This  root,  (jiven  in 
fubilance,  is  as  effeftual,  if  not  more 
fo,  than'  any  of  the  preparations  of 
it : the  pure  refln  afts  as  a ftrong 
irritating  emetic,  but  is  of  little  fer- 
vlcc  in  dyfenteries ; whilft  an  ex- 
tradl  prepared  with  water  is  almoft 
of  equal  ferviee  in  thefe  cafes  with 
the  root  itfelf,  though  it  has  little 
effefit  as  ah  emetic.  Geoffroy  con- 
cludes frbin  hence,  that  the  chief 
virtue  of  ipecheuan  in  dyfenteries 
depends  upon  Its  gummy  fubftance, 
which  lihing  the  Inteftines  with  a 
foft  mucilage,  when  their  own  mu- 
cus has  been  abraded,  occafiorts 
tlteir  ekulcerations  to  heal,  and  de- 
fends'them  from  tire  acrimony  of 
the  juices ; and  that  the  refinous 
part,  in  which  the  emetic  quality 
refides,'  is  required,  where  the  mor- 
bific matter  is  lodged  in  the  glands 
of  the'^ttomkeh  and  inteftines.  But 
if  the  virtues  of  this  root  were  en- 
tirely owing  to  its  mucilaginous  or 
gumrrty  p’art,  pure  giims,  or  muci- 
lages, might  be  employed  to  equal 
advantage.  Water j affifted  by  a 

boiling  heat,  takes  up  from  all  ve- 
getables a..cohfiderable  portion  of 
refinous  along  *with  the  gummy 
matter : if  the  ipecacuan  remaining 
after  the  aftion  of  water  be  digefted 
with  pure  fpirit,  it  will  not  yield 
half  fo  much  refin  as  at  firft : fo  that 
the  aqueous  extraft  differs  from  the 
crude  root  only  in  degree,  being 
propqrtionably  lefs  refinous,  and 
having  lefs  efi'eft,  both  as  an  emetic, 
and  In  the  cure  of  dyfenteries.  The 
virtues  of  ipecacuan,  in  this  diforder, 
depend  upon  its  promoting  perfpira- 
tion,  the  freedom  of  which  is  here 
of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  an 
increafe  of  which,  even  in  healthful 
perfons,  is  generally  obferved  to 
fuppitfs  the  evacuation  by  ftool. 
In  dyfenteries,  the  flein  is  far  the 
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moft  part  dry  and  tenfe,  and  peifpi- 
ration  obttrudled  : the  common  dia- 
phoretics pafs  off  without  cffeA 
through  the  inteftinal  canal  : but 
ipecacuan,  if  the  patient  after  a puke 
or  two  be  covered  up  warm,  brings 
on  a plentiful  fweat.  After  the  re- 
moval of  the  dyfenter)',  it  Is  necef- 
fary  to  continue  the  ufe  of  the  medi- 
cine for  fome  time  longer,  in  order 
to  prevent  a relapfe  ; for  this  pur- 
pole,  a few  grains  divided  into  fevc- 
ral  dofes,  fo  as  not  to  occafion  any 
fenfible  evacuation,  may  be  exhibited 
every  day  ; by  this  means  the  cure 
is  cffeflually  eftabllflied.  And  in- 
deed fmall  dofes  given,  even  front 
the  beginning,  have  been  often 
found  to  have  better  effefts  in  the 
cure  of  this  difeafe  than  larger  ones. 
Geoffroy  informs  us  from  his  ov\m 
experience,  that  be  has  obferved  ten 
grains  of  the  powder  to  aA  as  ef- 
feftually  as  a fcruple  or  two ; and 
therefore  confines  the  dofe  betwixt 
fix  and  ten  grains : it  has  lately 
been  found,  that  even  fmallcr  dofes 
prove  fufficlently  emetic.  The  only 
officinal  preparation  of  this  root  is  a 
tinfture  made  in  wine,  which  ac- 
cordingly has  now  the  appellation  of 
v'mum  ipecacuanha,  both  in  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeias. 

Many  ingenious  experiments  have 
been  made  on  the  fubjeft  of  ipeca- 
cuan by  Dr  Irving,  for  which  he 
obtained  the  prize  medal  of  the 
Harveian  Society  at  Edinburgh  for 
1784.  He  has  afeertained,  that 
while  this  root  contains  a gummy 
refinous  matter,  yet  that  the  gummy 
exifts  in  a much  greater  proportion 
than  the  refinous  part;  that  the 
gummy  part  is  much  more  power- 
fully emetic  than  the  refinous  ; that 
although  the  cortical  part  of  the 
root  be  more  aftive  than  the  ligue- 
ous,  yet  that  even  the  pure  ligneous 
part  poffeffes  a confidcrable  emetic 
power  j and  that  the  whole  of  the 
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pool  pofTefles  confiderable  influence, 
both  as  an  antileptic  and  aftringent. 
To  determine  whether  the  emetic 
power  of  ipecacuan  was  of  a volatile 
or  fixed  nature,  Dr  Irving  fubjcfled 
it  to  dillillation.  The  water  obtain- 
eJ  by  dillillation  was  found  to  have 
very  little  infinence  ; but  the  decoc- 
tion which  remained  in  the  Hill,  not 
only  operated  violently  as  an  emetic, 
but  produced  rigours,  cold  fweats, 
and  other  alarming  fyrr.ptoms.  _ By 
long  continued  boiling,  the  activity 
of  the  root  itfelf  is  almoft  totally 
deftioyed ; but  Dr  Irving  found, 
that  tlie  emetic  property  of  ipecacu 
an  was  moll  effedualiy  couuterafted 
by  means  of  the  acetous  acid.;  rnfo- 
much.that  thirty  grains  of  the  pow- 
der taken  in  two  ounces  of  vinegar, 
produced  only  fome  loofe  ftools. 

Ipecacuan,  parliculaily  in  tlie 
Hate  of.  powd^,  is  uuiv  advantage- 
oufly  eniployed  in  almolt  every  dif- 
cafe  in  which  full  vomiting  is  indi- 
cated ; and  when  coiribined  w'ith 
opium  under  the  form  of  the  pulvis 
fudorlficus,  it  furniflies  us  wdth  the 
moft  ufeful  and  adive  fweating  me- 
,diclne  which  we  puflefs.  It  is  alfo 
often  given  with  advantage  in  .very 
fmall  dofes,  fo  as  neither  to  operate 
by  vomiting,  purging,  nor  fweat- 

1 he  full  dofe  of  the  powder  is  a 
fcmple  or  half  a dram,  anddouble  that 
in  form  of  watery  infufion.  The  full 
dofe  is  recommended  in  the  paroxyfm 
of  fpafmodlc  afthma,  and  a dofe  of 
three  or  four  grains  every'  morning 
in  habitual  atthmatic  indifpofiuon. 
A dofe  of  .f  or  4 grain  rubbed  with 
fugar,  and  given  every  four  hours  or 
oftener,  is  recommended  in  uterine 
bemorrhagy,  cough,  pleurify,  hx- 
ir.optoe,  &c.  and  has  often  been 
found  highly  ferviceable. 

IRIS  FLORENTINA  ILond. 

Radix. 


Iris  florentjina  Lift- 

IHorentine  orris  ; the  root. 

Several  varieties  of  iris  are  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens  on  account  of 
the  elegance  of  their  flowers  ; but 
the  florentine  orris  is  what  is  chiefly 
employed  for  medicinal  piirpofes. 
i'he  roots,  when  recent,  have  a bit- 
ter, acrid,  naufeous  tafle,  and  taken 
internally,  prove  ftrongly  cathartic  ; 
and  hence  the  juice  is  recommended 
in  dropfies,  in  the  dofe  of  three  or 
four  fcruples.  By  drying  they  lofc 
this  quality,  yet  ftill  retain  a fome- 
what  pungent,  bittcrifh  tafte  i^^th.dr 
fmell  in  this  Ibate  is  of  the  aromailc 
kind;  thofe .produced  in  the  warmer 
climates  havea  ver^  grateful  flavour, 
approaching  to  that  of  March  vio- 
lets ; hence  the  ufe  of  the  Florentine 
iris  in  perfumes,  and  for  flavouring 
liquors;  the  fhops  employ  it  in  the 
v.’hite  peftoral  troches,  or  trochijei 
as  they  are  now  llyled. 

IRIS  PALUSTRIS  [i&V.] 

dix. 

Iris  pfeudacorus  Lin. 

Yellow  water  flag  ; the  roots. 

T'his  plant  grow'S  in  great  abun- 
dance by  the  brinks  of  rivers,  and  in 
other  watery  iplaces^  the  root  has 
an  acrid  tafte  ; and  when  frelh,  is 
ftrongly  cathartic.  The  expreffed 
juice,  eiven  to  the  ;quantity  of  fixty 
or  eighty  drops  every  hour  or  two, 
and  occafiona3y  Increafed,  has  been 
produftive  of  very  copious  evacua- 
tion, after  jalap,  gamboge,  aqd  other 
ftrong  purgatives  had  proved  inef- 
fcdtual  ; and  it  is  in  this  form  that 
it  is  alone  ufed for  by  drying  it 
entirely  lofcs  its  purgative  eft’edts. 
But  although  this  article  ftill  retains 
a place  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
pa-ia,  and  under  proper  management 
might  probably  furnifli  an  ufeful 
medicine,  y'et  it  is  at  prefent  very 
little  employed. 
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JUGLi  ANS  '[_Lond.^  Fru^lus  hn- 

m at  unis. 

yuglans  regia  Lin. 

Walnut ; t)ie  unripe  fruit. 

The  kernel  of  the  fruit  is;  fimilar 
in  quality  to  almonds  : the  fliell  is 
aftringent  : but  neither  of  them  is 
at  prefent  much  employed  in  medi- 
cine among  Britifli  pradfitioners,  al- 
though it  (till  retains  a place  in  mod 
of  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias,  as 
well  as  in  that  of,  the.  Tondon  col- 
lege. 

JUJUBA  [3run.2  Baccx. 

. Rhainnui  zizyphus  Lin. 

Jujubes;  the  fruit. 

jujubes  have  a pleafant  fweet 
talle.  They  arc  recommended  in 
an  acrimonious  date  of  the  fluids  ; 
in  coughs  fronl  thin  (harp  defluxious ; 
and  in  heat  of  urine;  but  they  are 
at  prefent,  among  us,  a dranger  to 
medicinal  pradlice,  and  even  to  the 
fhops. 

"jUNIPERUS  \_Lond.Ed.']Bac. 
ca,  cacumen. 

yunr/^erus,  communis  Lin. 

Juniper ; the  betry  and  top. 

.. , This  is  an  evergreen  (hrub  grow.-; 
ing  upon  heaths  and  hilly  grounds 
in  all  the  parts  of  Europe  : the 
wood  and  .refm  are  not  at  prefent 
made  ufe  of  for  medicinal  purpofes  : 
the  berries  are  broueht  from  Hol- 
land and  from  Italy,  where  this 
fhrub  is  very  plentiful.  The  Italian 
berries  are  in  general  reckoned  the 
bed. 

Junifier  berries  have  a drong  not 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a warm, 
pungent  fweet  tade,  which  if  they 
are  long  chewed,  or  previoufly  well 
bruifed,  is  followed  by  a bitterifh 
one.  The  pungency  feems  to  re- 
fide  in  the  bark  ; the  fweet  in  the 
juice  ; the  aromatic  flavour  in  oily 
vefides,  fpread  through  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  pulp,  and  didingui/li- 
able  even  by  the  eye  j and  the  bit- 
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ter  in  the  feeds  : the  frefh  berries 
yield,  on  expreflion,  a rich,  fweet, 
honey-like,  aromatic  juice  ; if  pre- 
vioufly pounded  fo  as  to  break  the 
feeds,  the  juice  proves  tart  and  bit- 
ter. 

Thefe  berries  are  ufeful  carmina- 
tives and  domachics,  and  are  diuretic : 
for  thefe  purpofes  a compound  fpirit 
and  edential  oil  didilled  from  them 
are  kept  in  the  ftiops : the  liquor 
remaining  after  the  didillatioii  of  the 
oil,  pafled  through  a drainer,  and 
gently  exhaled  to  the  confidence  of 
a rob,  proves  likevvife  a medicine  of 
great  utility,  and  in  many  cafes  is 
perhaps  preferable,  to  the  oil  or 
berrj'  itfelf : Hoffman  is  exprefsly 
of  this  opinion,  and  drongly  recom- 
mends it  in  debility  of  the  domach 
and  intedines,  and  fays  it  is  particu- 
larly of  fervice  to  old  people  who 
are  fubject  to  thefe  diforders,  or 
labour  under  a dfficulty  with  regard 
^o  the  urinary  excretion.  This  rob 
is  of  a dark  brownifli  yellow  colour, 
a ballamic  fweet  tade,  with  a little 
of  the  bitter,  more  or  lefs  according 
as  the  feeds  in  the  berry  have  been 
more  or  lefs  bruifed.  But  perhaps 
one  of  the  bed  forms  under  which 
they  can  be  ufed  is  that  of  a fiinple 
watery  infufion.  This,  either  by 
itfelf,  or  with  the  addition  of  a fmall 
quantity  of  gin,  is  a veiy  ufeful 
drink  for  hydropic  patients.  An 
infufion  of  the  tops  has  alfo  been 
advantageoufly  employed  in  the  fame 
manner. 

KERMES  Grar.a,  fuc' 

ctis.  , 

Coccus,  qucrcus  coccifera  Lin. 

Kermes  ; the  grains. 

Thefe  grains  appear,  when  frelh, 
full  of  fmall,  reddifli  ovula,  or  ani- 
malcules, of  which  they  are  the  ni- 
dus. On  expreflion,  they  yield  a 
led  juice,  of  a bitterifli,  fomewhat 
rough  and  pungent  tade,  and  a not 
unpleafant  fmcll : this  is  brought  to 

us 
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us  from  the  fouth  of  France.  The 
grains  th'-'infclvcs  are  cured  by 
fprinkling  with  vinegar  before  e.xfic- 
cation:  this  prevents  the  excluiion 
of  the  ova,  and  kuls  fuch  of  the  a- 
niinals  as  are  already  hatched  ; o- 
therwife,  they  change  into  a winged 
infed,  leaving  the  grain  an  empty 
hnflt. 

Kermes,  confidered  as  a medicine, 

Is  a giateful,  very  mild  rellringent, 
and  corroborant  In  this  light  it 
was  looked  upon  by  the  Greeks : 
the  . .rabians  added  a cordial  vir- 
tue : European  writers  alfo  have  in  , 
general  recommended  it  for  c.\hila- 
rating  the  fpirits,  and  againft  pal- 
pitations  of  the  heart  : they  have 
alfo  been  particularly  recommended, 
but  without  any  good  foundation, 
for  promotiir":  birth,  and  preventing 
abortion.  1 have  known,  fays  Geof 
fi  ly,  many  women,  who  liad  never 
reached  the  end  of  pregnancy,  made 
joyful  mothers  by  the  ufe  of  pills 
compofed  of  kerwes,  germin.  (>vor. 
euftccat.  and  confeClio  ds  hyacinthg 
(a  compofition  containing  fomc, ve- 
getable aftringents  and  aromatics, 
together  with  gold  and  filver  leaf, 
four  precious  Hones,  and  other  in- 
gredients of . Itfs  value  : ) three  of 
ihefe  pills  mult  be  taken  for  the  firft; 
dole,  and  this  repeated  three  times, 
at  the  interval  of  two  or  three  hours  ; 
after  which  three  pills  more  are  to 
be  taken  every  morning  on  the  three 
lall  days  of  the  moon  in  every 
month  till  delivery.  Notwlthftand- 
ing  this  affeilion,  w'e  conceive  our 
readers  will  w'ith  us  believe,  that 
neither  the  kermes  nor  its  auxili- 
aries are  to  be  much  depended  on. 

KINO  \_Lond.  Ed.']  Gumm'i  re- 
fma. 

Gumni  't  Tuhruvt  ajlringens  Gatnhi- 
enfe. 

Kino  ; the  gum-refm. 

Kino  was  firft  recommended  to 
the  attention  of  medical  pra^tition- 
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ers  by  Dr  Fothcrglll,  as  being  a very 
ufeful  vegetable  allringent ; and  In 
the  hands  of  other  pradlitioners  It 
has  been  fo  far  found  to  anfwer  the 
chara£Ier  he  gave  of  it,  that  it  is 
no'-v  in  very  common  ufe.  It  has  a 
conliderable  rcfemblance  to  the  cate- 
chu ; but  is  much  more  of  a re- 
finous  nature,  and  of  a lefs  firm  tex- 
ture : it  Is  irifo  redder  and  more  a- 
flri ngen t ; Its  watery  .folution  more 
decompofablc  by  acids,  and  Its  ink 
Id’s  permanent.  Its  colouring  and 
aftringent  matter  arc  more  perfcitly 
taken  up  by  fpirit  than  by  water, 
though  w^ter  readily  enough  ex- 
trads  _a  co.nfiderable  lliare  of  both- 
It  is  ufeda^  an  allringent  in  diarrhoea, 
hamiorrhagies,  &c.  In  proof  fpirit 
it  forms  an  elegant"  tlndure  ; and  It 
is  a principal  ingredient  In  the  pul - 
vis  ftypticus  and  fome  other  officinal 
compuiitlous. 

' ^L^C  \_Rpfr.-}  ^ 

Milk,  ^ . 

Milk  is  a.  fecretlon  peculiar  to 
women,  the'  females  of  quadrupeds, 
and  of  the  cetaceous  lilhes.  It  may 
be  confidered  as  a. kind  of  emulfion, 
conlifting  of  butter,  cheefe,  and 
whey  ; the, whey  containing  a mu- 
cilaginous fugar,  which  keeps  the 
butter  and  cheefe  in  union  with  Its 
water;  and  it  is  from  this  fiigary 
part  that  milk  is  fubjeft  to  the  vi- 
nous fermentation,  as  in  the  Ruf- 
fian koumis,  a vinous  liquor  made 
of  mares  milk,  ■ and  recommend- 
ed in  phtliilis  and  cafes  of  w'cak- 
nefs. 

Newmllk  mixes  uniformly  with 
common  water,  the  " mineral  chaly-  ' 
beate  waters,  wines,  and  malt  li- 
quors that  are  not  acid,  weak  vi- 
nous fpirits,  folutlons  of  fugar, 
foaps,  and  neutral  falts  ; but  not 
with  oils  exprelTcd  or  diftlllcd.  A- 
cids  both  mineral  and  vegetable  co- 
agulate It  ; as  alfo  do  fixt  and  vo- 
latile alkalies,  and  highly  reftified 
O 4 fpirit 
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fpirit  of  wine:  the  curd  made  by 
^cids  is  in  part  refolved  again  by  al- 
kaline liquors  ; as  that  made  by  al- 
kalies .likewife  is  by  acids.  Neutral 
falts,  nitre  in  particular,  preferve  it 
from  coagulating  fpontaneoufly ; and 
likewife  render  it  lefs  eafily  coagu- 
lable  by  acids. 

I he  human  milk  is  the  fweeteft 
of  thefe  liquors,  and  that  of  alTes 
next  to  it;  this  lail  is  the  moll  di- 
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lute  of  them  all  ; on  fuffering.  it  to 
coagulate  fpontaneoufly,  f^e-gUEd 
fcarce  amounted  to  two  drams  frorn 
tw’elve  ounces,  whilft  tha^  of  cowp 
milk  was  five  times,  as-  much  thf 
coagulum  of  afles  milk,  even  when 
rnade  by  acids,  forms  only  into  fine 
light  flakes,  which  fwim  in  the  fe- 
rum  ; that  of  goats  milk  concretes 
into  more  compafl  mafles,  w'hich 
fink. 


Upon  evapo- 
rating twelve 
ounces  of 

There  remained 
of  dry  matter 

drams, 

From  which  water  extracted  a fweet 
faline  fubftance,  amounting,  when 
exficcated,  to 

drams. 

Cows  milk 

* ^ 

1 « 

Goats  milk 

I » 

Human  milk 

8 

Afles  milk 

8 

6 

The  faline  fubftance  obtained 
from  afles  milk  was  white,  and 
fweet  as  fugar ; thofe  of  the  others 
brown  or  yellow’^  and  conliderably 
lefs  fweet ; that  of  cows  milk,  the 
leaft  fweet  of  all.  It  appears,  there- 
fore, that  afles  milk  contains  more 
ferum,  and  much  more  of  a fac- 
charine  faline  matter  than  thofe  of 
cows  and  goats  ; and  that  the  two 
latter  abound  moll  wnth  undluous 
grofs  matter:  hence  thefe  are  found 
to  be  moll  nutritious,  whilft  the  firft 
proves  lAoft  elfediual  as  aii  aperient 
imd  detergent. 

The  inipiflated  refiduum  of  milk, 
digefted  with  about  as  much  water 
as  was  wafted  in  the  evaporation, 
yields  ;ln  elegant  kind  of  whey, 
more  agreeable  in  tafte,  and  which 
keeps  better  than  that  made  in  the 
common  manner.  Tlu's  liquor  pro- 
motes the  natuial  fecretions  in,  ge- 
neral;- and,  if  its  ufe  is  duly  conti- 
nued, does  good  fervice  in  Icorbutic 
and  other  diferders. 

T here  are  confiderable  differences 
in  the  milk  of  the  fame  animal, 
Ewcoraing  to  .its  different  aliment. 


Diofeorides  relates,  that  the  milk 
of  goats,  who  feed  on  the  fcammony 
plant  and  fpurges,  proved  cathartic; 
and  examples  are  given  in  the  Adla 
Haffnienfia  of  bitter  milk  from  the 
animal  having  eaten  wormwood. 
It  is  a common  obfervation,  that 
cathartics  and  fpirituous  liquors 
given  to  a nurfe,  affecl  the  child  : 
and  that  the  milk  of  animals  feeding 
bn  green  herbs,  is  much  more  dilute 
than  wken  they  are  fed  with  dry 
ones.  Hoffman,  from  whom  moll 
of  the  foregoing  obfervation  s are 
taken,  carries  this  point  fo  far,  as 
to  diredl  the  animal  to  be  dieted 
according  to  the  difeafe  for  which 
its  milk  is  to  be  drank. 

LAGCA  Gu/umi  reftnot 

Croton  lacciferum  Lin. 

Lac,  the  gum  refm. 

This  is  a fort  of  wax  of  a red  co- 
lour, colledled  in  the  Eaft  Indies  by 
certain  Infedls,  and  depofited  on 
flicks  fallened  for  that  purpofe  in 
the  earth.  ‘It  Is  biought  over,  ei- 
ther adhering  to  the  flicks,  or  in  ’ 
fmaU  Iranfparent  grains,  or  In  femi- 

lianfparcql. 
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tranfparent  flat  cakes ; thd  firft  is 
called  fitek  laci  the  fecond  feed  lac, 
and  the  third  '.ell  lac.  On  break- 
ing a piece  of  flick  lac,  it  appears 
compofed  of  regular  cells  like  the 
honeycomb,  with  fmall  corpufelc?  of 
a deep'  red  colour  lodged  in  them  : 
thefe  are  the  young  infefts,  and  to 
thefe  the  lac  owes  its  tinAure  ; for 
when  freed  from  them,  its  colour  is 
very  dilute.  The  (hell  and  feed  lacs, 
which  do  not  exhibit  any  infeAs  or 
cellular  ‘appearance  upoh  breaking, 
are-  fuppofed  to  be  artificial  prepara- 
tions of  the  other  : the  feed  fort  is 
faid  to  be  the  flick  lac  bruifed  and 
robbed  of  its  more  foluble  parts;  and 
the  (hell  to  be  the  feed  lac,  melted 
:;nd  formed  into  cakes.  The  flick 
lac  therefore  is  the  genuine  fort,  and 
ought  alone  to  be  employed  for  me- 
dicinal purpofes.  This  concrete  is 
of  great  efleem  in  Germany,  and 
other  countries,  for  laxity  and  fpon- 
ginefs  of  the  gums,  proceeding  from 
cold,  or  a fcorbutic  habit ; for  this 
ufe  the  lac  is  boiled  in  water,  with 
the  addition  of  a little  alum,  which 
promotes  its  folution  : or  a tinAure 
is  made  from  it  with  reAi.fled  fpirit. 
This  tinAure  Is  recommended  alfo 
internally  in  the  fluor  albas,  and  in 
rheumatic  and  fcorbutic  diforders : 
it  has  a'  grateful  fmell,  and  a not  iin- 
pleafarit,  bitterifh,  aftringent  tafte  : 
The  principal  ufe  of  iac  among  us  is 
in  certain  mechanic  arts  as  a colour- 
ing drug,  and  for  making  fealing 
wax. 

LACTUCA  SATIVA  [Briw.J 

Folia,  femina. 

].a[hica  fativa  Lin. 

Garden  lettuce ; the  leaves  and 
feeds. 

The  feveral  forts  of  garden  lettu- 
ces are  very  wholcfome,  emollient, 
cooling  falad  herbs,  eafy  of  dlge- 
flion,  and  fomewhat  loofening  the 
belly.  Mod  writers  fuppofe  that 
they  have  a narcotic  quality;  and 
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•indeed,  in  many  cafes,  they  con., 
tribute  to  procure  red  ; this  they 
effeA  by  abating  heat,  and  relaxing 
the  fibres,  rhe  feeds  are  in  the 
number  of  the  four  Icficr  cold  feeds. 

J aCluc a virofa  I in. 

Strong  feented  wild  lettuce. 

This  plant,  which  Is  indigenous 
In  Britain,  and  grows  in  fonie  places 
in  confiderable  abundance,  differs 
very  effentially  In  its  cjiialities  from 
the  garden  lettuce.  Although  it 
has  not  been  introduced  into  any  of 
the  modern  pharmacopoeias,  yet  it 
has  of  late  been  highly  extolled  for 
fome  purpofes  in  medicine. 

It  fmells  ftrongly  of  opium,  and  re- 
femblesitinfome  of  its  effeAs;  and  Its 
narcotic  power,  like  that  of  the  popr 
py  heads,  refides  in  its  milky  juice. 
An  extraA  from  the  cxprelfed  juice 
is  recommended  in  fmall  dofes  m 
dropfy.  In  dropfies  of  long  fland- 
ing,  proceeding  from  vifceral  ob- 
ftruAIons,  It  has  been  given  to  the 
extent  of  half  an  ounce  a-day.  It 
is  faid  to  agree  with  the  ftoniach,  to 
quench  thlift,  to  be  gently  laxative, 
powerfully  diuretic,  and  fomewhat 
diaphoretic.  Plentiful  dilution  is  al- 
lowed during  its  operation.  Dr  Col- 
lin of  Vienna  afferts,  that  out  of  24 
dropfical  patients,  all  but  one  wAc 
cured  by  this  medicine. 

LADANUM  ILond.-]  Refma. 

Cijius  cret'icus  Lin. 

Ladanum,  the  gum  refin. 

This  refin  is  faid  to  have  been 
formerly  colleAed  from  the  beards 
of  goats  who  brouzed  the. cleaves 
of  the  ciftus  : at  prefent,  a kind  of 
rake,  with  feveral  ftraps  or  thongs 
of  (kins  fixed  to  it,  is  drawm  lightly 
over  the  (hrub,  fo  as  to  take  up  the 
unAuous  juice,  which  is  afterwards 
feraped  off  with  luiivcs.  It  is  rarely 
met  with  pure,  even  in  the  places 
which  produce  it ; the  dull,  blown 
upon  the  plant  by  the  wind,  ming- 
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ling  with  the  tcnaceous  juice  : tlie 
inhabitants  are  alfo  faid  to  mix  with 
it  a certain  black  fand.  In  the 
(hops  two  forts  are  met  with  : the 
bell  (which  is  very  rare)  is  in  dark- 
coloured  almoft  black  maffes,  of  the 
confiftence  of  a foft  plaller,  which 
grows  Hill  fofter  upon  beinghandled ; 
of  a very  agreeable  fmcll,  and  of  a 
light  pungent  bitterifli,tarte;  the  other 
fort  is  harder,  not  fo  dark  coloured, 
in  long  1 (dls  coiled  up  : this  is  of  a 
much  weaker  fmell  than  the  firft, 
and  has  a large  admixture  of  a line 
fand,  which  in  the  ladanum.  exa- 
mined by  the  French  academy,  made 
up  three-fourths  of  the  mafs.  Rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine  almoft.  entirely 
difl'olves  pure  ladanum,  leaving  on- 
ly a fmall  portion  of  gummy  matter 
which  has  no  talle  or  fmell ; and 
hence  this  refin  may  be  thus  excel- 
lently purified  for  internal  purpofes. 
It  is  an  ufeful  ingredient  in  the  llo- 
machic  plaller,  which  is  now  indeed 
flyled  the  emplajirum  ladani. 

LAMIUM  \_Brttn.'\  Herba, 
fores. 

Lamiiim  album  Lin. 

Dead  nettle  ; the  leaves  and 
flowers. 

This  grows  wild  in  hedges  ; and 
flowers  in  April  and  May.  The 
flowers  have  been  particularly  cele- 
brated in  uterine  fluors  and  other  fe- 
male weaknefies,and  alfo  in  diforders 
of  the  lungs;  but  they  appear  to  be 
of  very  weak  virtue  ; and  they  are 
at  prefent  fo  little  ufed  in  Britain  as 
to  have  now  no  place  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias. 

LAVENDULA  [Z,W.  Ed.) 
Sptex  fiorentss. 

' Lavendula  fptca  Lin. 

Lavender;  the  flowering  tops. 

There  arc  different  varieties  of 
jhis  vegetable,  particularly  the  nar- 
row and  broad  leaved.  The  flowers 
of  both  have  a fragrant  fmell,  to 


moll  people  agreeable,  and  a warm, 
pungent,  bitterilh  talle  : the  broad- 
leaved fort  is  the  llrongeft  In  both 
refpedls,  and  yields  in  diliillation 
thrice  as  much  effential  oil  as  the  o- 
ther  ; its  oil  as  alfo  hotter  and  fpe- 
cilicaily  heavier:  hence  in  the  fouth- 
ern  parts  of  France,  where  both 
kinds  grow  wild,  this  only  is  made 
ufe  of  for  the  diliillation  of  what  is 
called  oil  of  fpike.  The  narrow- 
leaved is  the  fort  commonly  met  with 
in  our  gardens. 

Lavender  is  a vjarm  llimulating 
aromatic.  It  is  principally  recom- 
mended in  vertigoes,  palfies,  tre- 
mors, fupprefiion  gf  the  menltrual 
evacuations  ; and  in  general  in  all 
diforders  of  the  head,  nerves,- and 
uterus.  It  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed 
externally  in  fomentations  for  para- 
lytic limbs.  The  dillilled  oil  is  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  dellroying 
the  pediculi  inguinales,  and  other  cu- 
taneous infedls : if  foft  fpongy  pa- 
per, dipt  in  this  oil,  either  alone,  or 
mixed  with  that  of  almonds,  be  ap- 
plied at  night  to  the  parts  infefted  by 
the  infedls,  they  will  certainly,  fays 
Geoffroy,  be  all  found  dead  in  the 
morning.  Theoflicinalpreparationsof 
lavender  are,  the  effential  oil,  a Ample 
fpirit,  and  a compound  tinclure. 

LAURUS  \_Lond.  Ed.~\  Folium, 
bacca. 

Laurus  nobilis  Lin. 

Bay  ; the  leaf  and  beiry. 

The  berries  of  the  bay  are  gene- 
rally brought  from  the  Sreights,  tho’ 
the  tree  bears  the  colds  of  our  own 
climate.  They  have  a moderately 
ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  and  a warm, 
bitten’flt,  pungent  tafte  : the  berries 
are  ftronger  in  both  refpedls  than  the 
leaves,  and  afford  in  diliillation  a 
larger  quantity  of  aromatic  effential 
oil ; they  yield  alfo  an  almoft  infipid 
oil  to  the  prefs,  in  confequence  of 
which  they  prove  undluous  in  the 
mouth.  Thefe  fimplcs  are  warm 

cav- 
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carminative  medicines, and  fometimes 
exhibited  with  this  intention  againll 
flatulent  colics,  and  likewife  in  hy- 
fterical  diforders. 

I heir  principal  ufe  in  the  prefent 
praflice  is  in  g'jilers,  and  loine  ex- 
ternal applications.  1 he  leaves  en- 
ter our  common  fomentation  ; and 
the  berries,  the  plaller  of  cummin  ; 
they  alfo  gave  name  to  an  eleftuary, 
which  was  little  otherwife  ufed  than 
in  glyliers. 

LENTISCUS  Lig- 

num. 

Pijlacia  lentifeus  Lin, 

The  lentife  tree;  the  wood. 

This  tree  or  Ihrub  is  a native  of 
the  warm  climates,  but  bears  the 
common  winters  of  our  oWn.  The 
wood  is  brought  to  us  in  thick  knot- 
ty pieces,  covered  wn’th  an  afh-co- 
loured  bark,  and  white  within,  of  a 
rough,  fomewhat  pungent  talle,  and 
an  agreeable,  though  faint  fmell ; 
the  fmallcr  tough  fprigs  are  both  in 
talle  and  fmell  the  llrongeft.  This 
wood  is  accounted  a mild  balfamic 
rellringent;  a decoftion  of  it  is  in 
the  German  ephemerides  dignified 
with  the  title  of  vegetable  aurum  po- 
tahile,  and  llrongly  recommended  in 
catarrhs,  naufea,  and  weaknefs  of 
the  llomach  ; for  ftrengthening  the 
tone  of  the  vifeera  in  general,  and 
promoting  the  urinary  fecretion. 

This  is  the  tree  which  in  the 
ifland  Chio  affords  the  refin  called 
inajlich. 

LEVISTICUM  [Suec.2  Radix, 
kerba,  fcinen. 

LiguJHcum  leviJUcum  Lin. 

Lovage  ; the  plant,  root,  and 
feed. 

This  is  a large  umbelliferous  plant, 
cultivated  with  us  in  gardens.  The 
root  nearly  agrees  in  quality  with 
that  of  angelica  : the  principal  dif- 
ference is,  that  the  lovage  root  has 
a ftronger  fmell,  and  a fomewhat  lefs 


pungent  talle,  accompanied  with  a 
more  durable  fweetnefs : the  feeds 
are  rather  warmer  than  the  root. 
Thefe  limplesi  though  certainly  ca- 
pable of  being  applied  to  ufeful  pur- 
pofes,  arc  not  at  prefent  regarded : 
neither  of  them  is  direfted  in  ex- 
temporaneous prefcriptlon,  and  they 
have  now  no  place  in  our  pharma- 
copoeias. 

LICHEN  CINEREUS  TER- 
RES'I'Rlij  l_Lrun,2 
. Lichen  caninus  Lin, 

Afli-coloured  ground  liverwort. 

Tnis  confifts  of  pretty  thick  di- 
gitated leaves,  flat  above,  of  a re- 
ticular texture  underneath,  and  fa- 
flened  to  the  earth  byjfpall  fibres: 
the  leaves  when  in  perfection  are  of 
an  afli-colour;  by  age  they  become 
darker-coloured  or  reddiih.  It  is 
met  with  on  common  and  open 
heaths,  where  it  quickly  fpreads  on 
the  ground.  JJr  IVlead  informs  us, 
that  this  plant  grows  in  all  countries, 
and  has  been  brought  ovci  from  A- 
merica  along  with  the  Peruvian 
bark  : that  it  is  found  at  all' times, 
but  ought  to  be  gathered  from  au- 
tumn to  winter,  as  being  then  in  its 
frelhell  vigour. 

This  fimple  is  faid  to  be  a warm 
diuretic  ; but  the  talle  difeovers  in 
it  little  or  no  warmth.  It  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  virtue  in  the  cure 
of  the  diforders  occafioned  by  the 
bite  of  a mad  dog.  An  account  of 
the  remarkable  effedls  in  thefe  cafes 
of  a powder  compofed  of  the  dried 
leaves  and  pepper  was  communica- 
ted to  the  Royal  bociety  by  Mr 
Lampier,  and  publifhed  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  'I'ranfaftions.  This  pow- 
der was  afterwards  inferted  (in 
the  year  1721)  into  the  London 
pharmacopoeia,  under  the  title  of 
pulvii  a7itilyffus,  at  the  defire  of  an 
eminent  phyfician,  who  had  great 
experience  of  its  good  effedls.  Some 
years  after,  the  fame  gentleman  pub- 
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Klhed  and  difperfed  a paper  contain- 
ing the  method  of  cure,  which  he 
had  in  a great  number  of  inftances 
conftantly  found  fuccefsful.  In  this 
paper  the  direftions  were  to  the  fol- 
lowing effeft  : “ Let  the  patient  be 
“ blooded  to  -the  extent  of  nine  or 
ten  ounces : and  afterwards  take 
“ a dram  and  a half  of  the  powder 
every  morning  fading,  for  four 
“ mornings  fucceffivcly,  in  half  a 
“ pint  of  cows  milk,  warm.  After 
“ thefe  four  dofes  are  taken,  the 
“ patient  muft  go  into  the  cold 
“ bath,  or  a cold  fpring  or  river, 
« cverymorning  fallingfora  month; 
“ he  mutt  be  dipt  all  over,  but  not 
“ flay  in  (with  his  head  above  wa- 
“ ter)  longer  than  half  a minute,  if 
“ the  water  be  very  cold : after  this 
he  muft  go  in  three  times  a-week 
for  a fortnight  longer.”  Ill  the 
year  1745,  the  world  was  favoured 
with  a new  edition  of  the  Mechani- 
cal ‘\ceount  of  Poifons,  in  which 
we  find  the  fame  method  of  cure 
again  recommended,  as  having,  in  a 
courfe  of  thirty  years  experience, 
never  failed  of  fuccefs  ; where  it  had 
been  followed  before  the  hydropho- 
bia begun.  It  is  greatly  to  be  wlihr 
ed,  that  the  efficacy  of  this  medi- 
cine in  preventing  thefe  terrible  dif- 
orders,  was  proved  fay  inconteftible 
fads.  Inttances  have  been  produ- 
ced of  its  proving  unfuccefsful ; and 
the  many  examples  of  theLatality  of 
the  dife^e  which  continually  occur, 
feem  arguments  cither  of  the  ineffi- 
cacy of,  the  medicine,  or  a ftrange 
negligence  in  applying  it.  We  ftiall 
only  farther  obferve,  that  Boerhaave, 
who  is  in  genei  al  fufficiently  liberal 
in  the  commendation  of  remedies, 
ranks  this  among  thofe  infignificant 
trifles,  which  whoever  depends  up- 
on, will  find  himfelf  deceived  ; and 
indeed  this  opinion  is  now  fo  gene- 
ral,. that  this,  fpecies  of  the  luchen 
has  no  place  in  the  prefent  editions 
of  our  pharmacopoeias,  and  is  now 


rejefted  from  moll  of  the  foreign 
ones. 

LICHEN  ISLANDICUS 
He>ba. 

Lichen  iflandicui  Lin. 

hryngd-lcavcd,  or  eatable  liver- 
wort 

he  leaves  of  this  fpecies  of  li- 
chen are  nearly  ered,  ftiff  when  dry, 
and  pliant  w'hcn  moift;  irregularly 
divided  into  broad  dittant  fegments, 
fmooth  and  ciliated  at  the  margins. 
It  is  a native  of  this  country.  An 
ounce  of  it  boiled  in  a pound  of  wa- 
ter, and  ftrained,  yields  about  feven 
ounces  of  as  thick  a mucilage  as  one 
part  of  gum  Arabic  diffolved  in 
three  parts  of  water.  The  Icelan- 
ders ufe  it  in  diet.  It  is  fteeped  in 
water  to  deprive  it  of  its  bitternefs 
and  cathartic  quality,  and  the  pow- 
der of  it  is  made  into  potage  with 
milk  or  water.  This  diet  is  recom- 
mended in  phthifis  and  fcorbutus ; 
and  is  faid  to  be  very  nouriftilhg,  an- 
tifeptic,  and  gently  laxative.  The 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  however, 
is  the  only  one  into  which  this  fpe- 
cies of  lichen  feeras  yet  to  be  intro- 
duced : and  we  believe  that  few 
praftitioners  in  Britain  have  much 
experience  of  its  ufe.  If  it  have  any 
effeft,  it  is  probably  only  as  a mild 
article  of  diet. 

LIGNUM  CAMPECHENSE 
ILond.  Ed.~] 

Hxmatoxylum  canipechianum  Lin^ 

Logwood,  or  Campeachy  wood. 

This  wood  is  brought  chiefly 
from  Campeachy  in  the  bay  of  Hon- 
duras. It  is  ufually  in  large  logs, 
very  compadl  and  hard,  of  a red  co- 
lour, and  an  aftringent  fwcet  tafte. 
It  has  been  for  a long  time  ufed  by 
the  dyers,  but  not  till  very  lately  as 
a medicine  ; a decoftion  of  it,  and 
the  extradl,  are  in  ufe  in  our  hofpi- 
tals,  and  faid  to  have  proved  very 
ferviceable  in  diarrhoea,  it  frequent- 
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ly  tinges  the  ftools,  and  foinetimcs 
the  urine.  The  extrad  is  now  re- 
ceived into  the  (hops  ; and  it  is 
found  to  be  a very  ufeful  allrin- 
gent. 

LIGNUM  RHODIUM 

Genijia  canarienfis  Lin- 

Rofewood. 

This  wood  or  root  is  chiefly 
brought  to  us  from  the  Canary 
iflands.  The  writers  oi>  botany  and 
the  materia  medica  are  much  divi- 
ded about  the  lignum  rhodium,  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  plant  which 
affords  it,  but  likewife  in  their  ac- 
counts of  the  drug  itfelf,  and  have 
deferibed,  under  this  name,  fimples 
manifeftly  different.  This  confulion 
feems  to  have  arifen  from  an  opinion 
that  the  rhodium  and  afpalathus  (an 
article  of  confiderable  elleem  among 
the  ancients,  but  with  regard  to 
which  the  modems  are  very  much 
at  a lofs)  are  the  fame  ; whence  dif- 
ferent woods  brought  into  Europe 
for  the  unknown  afpalathus  were  fold 
again  by  the  name  of  rhodium. 

In  thofe  mode'rn  pharmacopoeias 
which  admit  the  lignum  rhodium, 
different  Linnsean  names  are  at  pre- 
fent  given  to  it : Thus  the  authors 
of  the  Difpenfatorium  Brunfvicenne 
fuppofe  it  to  be  the  rhodiola  rofa  of 
Linnjeus ; and  they  may  perhaps  be 
as  near  the  truth  as  the  authors  of 
the  Pharmacopoeia  Roffica. 

As  to  afpalathus,  the  ancients 
themfelves  difagree  ; Diofeorides 
meaning  by  this  appellation  the  wood 
of  a certain  fhrub  freed  from  the 
bark,  and  Galen  the  bark  of  a root. 
At  prefent  we  have  nothing  under 
this  name  in  the  fliops.  What  was 
heretofore  fold  among  us  as  afpala- 
thus, were  pieces  of  a' pale  coloured 
wood  brought  from  the  Eall  Indies, 
and  more  commonly  called  calam~ 
hour. 

The  afpalathus,  calambour,  and 


lignum  aquiljc,  arc  fuppofed  to  b« 
woods  of  the  nature  of  agallochunt, 
or  lignum  aloes,  but  weaker  in  qua- 
lity. 

The  lignum  rhodium  of  the  fhops 
is  ufually  in  long  crooked  pieces,  fuU 
of  knots,  which  when  cut  appear  of 
a yellow  colour  like  box,  with  a red- 
di(h  caff : the  largeft,  fmootheft, 
mod  compadf,  and  deepeft  coloured 
pieces,  fliould  be  chofen  ; and  the 
fmall,  thin,  or  pale  ones  rejected. 
The  tafte  of  this  wood  is  lightly  bit- 
terifh,  and  fomewhat  pungent;  its 
fmell  very  fragrant,  refembling  that 
of  rofes : long  kept,  it  feems  to  lofe 
its  fmell ; but  on  cutting,  or  rubbing 
one  piece  againft  the  other,  it  fmells 
as  weE  as  at  firft.  Uiftilled  with 
water,  it  yields  an  odoriferous  effen- 
tlal  oil,  in  very  fmall  quantity.  Rho- 
dium is  at  prefent  in  elleem  only  up- 
on account  of  its  oil,  which  is  en^- 
ployed  as  an  high  and  agreeable  per- 
fume In  Renting  pomatums  and  the 
like.  But  if  we  may  ncafon  from 
analogy,  this  odoriferous  Ample 
might  be  advantageoully  applied  to 
more  ufeful  purpofes  ; a tinfture  of 
it  in  redlified  fpirit  of  wind,  which 
contains  in  fmall  volume  the  virtue 
of  a confiderable  deal  of  the  wood, 
bids  fair  to  prove  a fervice;ible  cor- 
dial, not  inferior  perhaps  to  any- 
thing of  this  kind.  ' 

\ 

LIGUdTICUM,  vide  Levis- 

TICUM.  ' • • n" 

LILIUM  ALBUM  [£</.]  Ra- 
dix. 

Liltttfn  candidum  Lin. 

White  lilly  ; the  root-  4 

This  is  cultivated  in  gardens, 
more  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers 
than  medicinal  ufe.  The  mucilagi- 
nous root  is  ufed  by  fome  in  form  of 
poultice  ; but  It  poffeffes  no  advan- 
tage over  the  poultices  formed  of  ve- 
getable farin®. 
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• LILIUM  CONVALLIUM 

fitter- 3 Flores, 

Cenvalletria  maialis  Lin. 

Lilly  of  the  valley,  or  May  lilly  ; 
the  flowers. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  great  a- 
bundance  in  woods  and  fhady  places, 
flowering  in  May.  I'he  flowers  are 
faid  to  be  cephalic  and  nervine. 
They  have  a pleafant  fweet  fmell, 
which  they  impart  by  infuflon  to 
cxprefled  oils,  and  give  over  in  di- 
ftillation  both  to  water  and  fpirit ; 
but  no  eflential  oil  has  been  hitherto 
obtained  from  them.  Etmuller  fays, 
that  the  diftiUed  fpirit  is  more  fra- 
grant than  the  water.  The  roots  of 
the  wrild  lilly  are  very  bitter  : when 
dried  they  are  faid  to  prove  a gentle 
errhine ; as  are  alfo  the  flowers 

LIMON  \_l.ond.  Ed.^  Succus, 
cortex  exterior,  et  oleum  viil^o  effentia 
eliilum. 

Citrus  medica  I.in. 

Lemon ; the  juice,  outer  rind, 
and  Its  oil  or  eflTance. 

The  juice  of  lemons  Is  fimllar  in 
quality  to  that  of  oranges,  from 
which  it  differs  little  otherwife  than 
in  being  more  acid.  The  yellow 
peel  is  an  elegant  aromatic,  and  is 
frequently  employed  In  ftomachic 
tinftures  and  Infufions  : it  Is  confi- 
derably  lefs  hot  than  orange  peel, 
and  yields  In  dlitillatlon  with  water 
a lefs  quantity  of  eflential  oil : its 
flavour  is  neverthelefs  more  perifh- 
able,  yet  does  not  arife  fo  readily  with 
fpirit  of, wine  ; for  a fpirituous  ex- 
tradf  made  from  lemon  peel  pofl’efles 
the  aromatic  tafte  and  fmell  of  the 
fubjeft  In  much  greater  perfeftion 
than  an  extraft  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner  from  the  peels  of  oranges. 
In  the  fliops,  a fyrup  is  prepared 
from  the  juice,  and  the  peel  is  can- 
died ; the  peel  is  an  ingredient  in 
the  bitter  infufions  and  wines;  the 
cffential  oil  ent  ers  the  volatile  aro- 
matic fpirit,  or  fpiritus  amoniae  com* 
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pofitua,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  fomc 
other  formulas. 

LIN  ARIA  ISuec.']  Folia, 

Antirrhinum  linare  Lin. 

Toad-flax;  the  leaves. 

'I'liis  grows  wild  upon  banks  and 
about  the  fides  of  fields.  It  is  laid 
by  fome  to  be  a powerful  diuretic, 
whence  it  is  named  by  Tragus  herba 
urinalis  ; by  otlicrs,  to  be  a ftrong 
cathartic,  infomuch  that  Brunfcl- 
lius  has  called  it  by  a German  name 
expreffing  this  quality,  fcheifskraut. 
Experience  fcarcely  warrants  cither 
of  thefe  appellations  ; nor  does  com- 
mon pradtice  take  any  notice  of  the 
plant. 

LINGUA  CERVlNA[5r««.] 

Afplenium  fcolopendriusn  Lin. 

Harts-tongue : the  leaves. 

This  plant  confills  of  a number  of 
long  narrow  leaves,  without  any 
ftalk  ; it  grows  upon  rocks  and  old 
walls,  and  remains  green  all  the  year. 
The  leaves  have  a roughifli,  fome- 
what  mucilaginous  tafte,  like  that  of 
the  maidenhair,  but  more  difagree- 
able.  They  are  recommended  in  ob- 
ftrucllons  of  the  vlfcera,  and  for 
ftrengthening  their  tone;  and  have 
fometimes  been  made  ufe  of  for  thefe 
intentions,  either  alone,  or  In  con- 
jundtion  with  maidenhair,  or  the 
other  plants  called  capillary. 

LINUM  CATHARTICUM 
IRofs.']  Herba. 

Lintivi  catharticum  Lin. 

Purging  flax  ; the  leaves. 

This  is  a very  fmall  plant,  not  a- 

•bove  four  or  five  inches  high,  found 
•1  . ® ^ . 
wild  upon  chalky  hills  and  in  dry 

pafture-grounds.  Its  virtue  is  ex- 
prefled  in  its  title:  an  infufion  in  wa- 
ter or  whey  of  a handful  of  the  frefh 
leaves,  or  a dram  of  them  in  fub- 
ftance  when  dried,  are  faid  to  purge 
without  iaconvenieHce. 
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LI'^UM  SATIVUM  liond. 
Ed.~\  Semen. 

Linum  ufitatijfimum  Lin. 

Linieed. 

Linfeed  yields  to  the  prefs  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  oil ; and  boiled 
in  water,  a llrong  mucilage:  thefe 
are  occalionally  made  ufe  of  for  the 
fame  purpofes  as  other  fubi'lances  of 
that  clafs  ; and  fometimes  the  feeds 
themfelves  in  emollient  and  matura- 
ting cataplafms  1 hey  have  alfo 
been  employed  in  Afia,  and,  in  times 
of  fcarcity,  in  ir.urope,  as  food;  but 
are  not  agreeable,  or  in  general 
wholefome.  'I'l/jgus  relates,  that 
thofe  who  fed  on  thefe  in  Zealand, 
had  the  hypochondres  much  diftend- 
ed,  and  the  face  and  other  parts 
fwellcd,  in  a very  (hort  lime  ; and 
that  not  a few  died  of  thefe  com- 
plaints The  expreffed  oil  is  an  of- 
ficinal preparation. 

• 

LIQUIDAMBRA  \_Brun.'\ 
Rejina. 

Liquidambra  Jlyraciflua  Lin, 

Liquidamber. 

This  Is  a refinous  juice  which 
flows  from  a large  tree  growing  in 
Virginia,  Mexico,  and  other  provin- 
ces of  America.  This  juice  is  at 
firll  about  the  confidence  of  turpen- 
tine, but  by  long  keeping  hardens 
into  a T-efin:  It  is  of  a yellow  colour 
inclining  to  red,  a warm  fade,  and 
a fragrant  fmcll,  not  unlike  that  of 
florax  heightened  with  a little  am- 
bergris. It  was  foirnerly^  of  great 
ufe  as  a perfume,  but  is  at  prefent  a 
llranger  to  the  lliops. 

LITHARGYRUS  \_Ed.~\ 

Litharge. 

This  is  a preparation  of  lead, 
ufually  in  form  of  foft  flakes,  of  a 
yellowlfh  reddilh  colour.  If  calcined 
lead  be  urged  with  a hafty  fire.  It 
melts  into  the  appearance  of  oil,  and 
on  cooling  concretes  Into  litharge. 
Greateft  part  of  tlie  litharge  met 
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with  In  the  fliops,  is  produced  ia 
the  purification  of  filver  from  lead, 
and  the  refining  of  gold  and  filver 
by  means  of  this  metal : according 
to  the  degree  of  fire  and  other  cir- 
cumllancfs,  it  proves  of  a pale  or 
deep  colour  ; the  firll  has  been  com- 
monly called  litharge  of  filver,  the 
other  litharge  of  gold. 

LITHOSPERMUM 

Seme?2. 

Lithofpenuum  officinale  Lin, 

Gromwell  ; the  feed. 

This  is  found  wild  in  dry  fields 
and  hedges.  Its  feeds  are  roundifli, 
hard,  of  a whitilh  colour,  like  little 
pearls  ; and  from  thefe  circtimflan- 
ces  have  been  fuppofed  peculiarly 
ferviceable  in  calculous  diforders. 
Their  talle  is  merely  farinaceous. 

LOBELIA  lEd.-}  Radix, 

Lobelia  ftphilitica  Lin, 

Lobelia  ; the  root. 

This  plant  grows  in  molll  places 
in  Virginia,  and  bears  our  winters- 
It  Is  perennial,  has  an  ereft  ftalk 
three  or  four  feet  high,  blue  flow- 
ers, a milky  juice,  and  a rank  fmelL 
The  root  confifts  of  white  fibres  a- 
bout  two  Inches  long,  refembles  to- 
bacco in  talle,  w’hich  remains  on  the 
tongue,  and  is  apt  to  excite  vomit- 
ing. It  Is  ufed  by  ^he  North  A- 
merican  Indians  as  a fpec'ific  In  the' 
venereal  ^ifeafe.  The  form  is  that 
of  decoClion  ; the  dofe  of  which  is 
ordered  to  be  gradually  increafed 
till  it  bring  on  very  confiderable 
purging,  then  to  be  intermitted  for 
a little,  and  again  ufed  in  a more 
moderate  degree  till  the  cure  be 
completed.  The  ulcers  are  alfo 
walhed  with  the  decodllon,  and  the 
Indians  are  faid  to  fprinkle  them 
with  the  powder  of  the  inner  bark 
of  the  fpruce  tree.  The  fame  Ilriifl- 
nefs  of  regimen  is  ordered  as  during 
a falivation  or  mercurial  courfe. 
7 he  benefit  to  be  derived,  from  this 
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article  has  not,  as  far  as  we  know, 
been  confirmed  either  in  Britain  or 
by  the  practitioners  in  Virginia  : 
for  there,  as  well  as  in  this  country, 
recourfe  is  almoll  univerfally  had  to 
the  ufe  of  mercury ; and  it  is  pro- 
bably from  this  reafon  that  the  Lon- 
don college  have  not  received  it  in- 
to their  lift.  It  however  feems  to 
be  an  article  wlilch,  In  forae  cales 
at  leaft,  deferves  a trial. 

LUJULA.  \_Lond.']  Folium. 

Oxalis  acetofella  Lm. 

Wood  forrel ; the  leaycs. 

This  Is  a fmall  plant,  growing 
wild  in  woods.  In  tafte  and  medi- 
cal qualities,  it  Is  fimilar  to  the 
common  forrel,  but  confiderably 
more  grateful,  and  hence  is  preferred 
by  the  London  college.  Boiled 
with  milk,  it  forms  an  agreeable 
■whey ; and  beaten  with  fugar,  a 
very  elegant  conferve,  which  has 
been  for  fome  time  kept  in  the  Ihops, 
and  not  unfrequently  employed. 

LUPINUS  \_Brun.'}  Semen. 

Lupinus  alhus  Lin. 

White  lupines;  the  feeds. 

Thefe  have  a leguminous  tafte, 
accompanied  with  a difagreeable 
bitter  one  They  are  faid  to  be  an- 
thelmintic, both  internally  taken 
and  applied  externally.  Cafpar  Hoff- 
man cautions  agaihft  their  external 
ufe,  and  tells  us  ( from  one  of  the  A- 
rablan  writers)  that  they  have  fome- 
times  occafidned  death.  bimon 
Pauli  alfo  fays,  that  he  faw  a boy 
of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  after 
taking  a dram  of  thefe  feeds  in 
powder,  feized  with  exqulfite  pains 
of  the  abdomen,  a difficulty  of  re- 
fplratlon,  and  almoft  total  lofs  of 
voice  ; and  that  he  was  relieved 
from  thefe  complaints  by  a glyfter 
of  milk  and  fugar,  which  brought 
away  a vaft  quantity  of  worms  But 
Mr  Geoffrey  obferves,  very  juftly, 
that  either  tliefe  fymptoins  were 


owing  to  the  worms,  and  not  to  the 
medicine ; or  that  thefe  feeds,  if 
they  have  any  noxious  quality,  lofe 
it,  with  their  bitternefs,  in  boiling  ; 
fmee  they  were  commonly  ufed  a- 
mong  the  Greeks  as  food,  and  re- 
commended by  Galen  as  very  whole- 
fome.  , 

LUPULUS  \_Suec.'\  Strohuli. 

Hamulus  lupnius  Lin. 

Hops ; the  leafy  heads. 

'i'hcfe  are  one  of  the  moft  agree- 
able of  the  ftrong  bitters,  though 
rarely  employed  for  any  medicinal 
purpofes.  Their  principal  con- 
fumption  is  in  malt  licjaors,  which 
they  render  lefs  glutinous,  and  dif- 
pofe  to  pafs  off  more  freely  by  u- 
rine. 

The  odour  of  hops  hung  In  a bed 
has  been  faid  to  induce  fleep  after 
opium  had  failed. 

Hops  contain  a very  confiderable 
proportion  of  effentlaloil;  and  In  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  commonly 
uied  in  brewing,  this  has  been  hither- 
to almoft  entirely  loft  : but  of  late  a 
propofalhas  been  made  for  preferving 
it  as  it  arifes,  and  reftoring  it  to  the 
brewed  liquor,  a dlicovejy  w'ell  me- 
riting the  public  attention. 

LYCOPERDON 

Lycoperdon  bovjla  Lin. 

Puffball,  or  dufty  muftiroom. 

This  fungus  is  found  in  diy  pa- 
fture  grounds.  It  feems  to  be 
nearly  of  the  fame  quality  with 
the  agaric  of  the  oak  ; and  has, 
like  it,  been  employed  for  reftraln- 
ing  external  hsemorrhagies  and  o- 
ther  fluxions.  The  fine  duft,  with 
which  It  becomes  filled  by  age,  has 
been  applied  alfo  wltlr  the  fame  in- 
tentions. 

MACIS  [5afc.]  Invdlucrum  nu- 
cis  mofehatts. 

lUyriJiica  wofehata  L'.n. 

Mace. 

Mace 
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Mace  is  one  oI  the  coverings  of 
the  nutmeg.  This  fpice,  conficicred 
as  the  fubjcd  both  of  medicine  and 
of  pharmacy,  agrees  nearly  with  tlie 
itutmeg.  The  principal  difference 
is,  that  mace  is  fomewhat  Icfs  a- 
ftringcnt,  yields  to  the  prefs  d more 
fluid Oil,  and  in  ditlillation  a more 
volatile  one  : what  is  cajled  in  the 
fliops  expreffed  oil  of  riiace,  is  pre- 
pared not  from  this  fpice,  but  from 
the  nutmeg.  Mace  was  formerly  an 
ingredient  in  the  officinal  ffeel-wine; 
and  the  expreffed  oil  is  Hill  an  in- 
gredient in  the  flomachic  and  ce- 
phalic plaftei-s^  which  are  now  more 
properly  ttyled  the  Rvtplajhum  La- 
dani,  and  Ernplajiruvi  picis  Burgun- 
dies. 

MAJOR  ANA  C 3 

He’  ba. 

Origanum  majorana  Lin. 

Sweet  marjoram  ; the  leaves. 

Marjoram  is  raifed  annually  in 
our  gardens  for  culinary  as  well  as 
medicinal  ufes  ; the  feeds  are  com- 
monly procured  from  the  fouthern 
parts  of  France,  where  the  plant 
grows  wild.  It  is  a moderately 
warm  aromatic,  yielding  its  virtues 
both  to  aqueous  and  Ipiritiious  li- 
quors by  infufion,  and  to  water  in 
dillillation  It  is  principally  cele- 
brated in  diforders  of  the  head  and 
nerves,  and  in  the  humoural  afth- 
mas  and  catarrhs  of  old  people.  An 
effential  oil  of  the  herb  is  kept  in 
the  fhops  The  powder  of  the 
leaves  proves  an  agreeable  errhine, 
and  enters  the  officinal  Iternutatory 
powder. 

MALABATHRUM  IBrun.'] 
Foitupi. 

Indian  leaf. 

This  leaf  is  of  a green  colour, 
firm  texture,  very  fmooth  on  one 
fide,  lefs  fo  on  the  other,  on  which 
run  three  remarkable  ribs  through 
Its  whole  length.  It  is  conjeftured 
U)  be  the  leaf  of  a tree  which  Is  a 
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variety  of  the  laiirus  cinnamomum 
of  Liunaius.  Lemcry  and  i'oniet 
affirm,  that  thefc  leaves  have  no  per- 
ceptible fmcll  or  talte  ; Herman  and 
others,  that  they  have  a very  great 
fliare  of  both:  thofe  met  with  In  our 
ffiops  have  little  or  no  fmcll  till  they 
are  well  rubbed,  wlicn  they  emit  an 
agreeable  fpicy  odour:  on  chewing, 
they  are  found  extremely  mucilagi- 
nous. This  drug  was  formerly  ufed 
In  medicine  as  an  ingredient  in  the 
mithridate  and  theriaca : It  Is, 

even  when  in  its  greateff  perfection, 
much  inferior  to  the  mace,  which 
has  been  direded  as  a fucccdaiieuni 
to  it. 

MALVA  Fd.']Folmm,flos. 

Malva  fyh'eftris  l.in. 

Mallow ; the  leaf  and  flower. 

Thefe  have  a fomewhat  mucila- 
ginous fweetifh  tafte.  The  leaves 
are  ranked  the  firft  of  the  four  e- 
mollient  herbs:  they  were  formerly 
of  fame  elleem,  in  food,  for  loofeu- 
ing  the  belly  ; at  preferit,  decoftions 
of  them  are  fometimes  employed  in 
dyfenterfes,  heat,  and  lharpnefs  of 
urine,  and  in  general  for  obtunding 
acrimonious  humours  : their  princi- 
pal ufe  is  in  emollient  glyllers,  cata- 
plafms,  and  fomentations.  The 
leaves  enter  the  officinal  decoftion 
for  glyllers,  arid  a conferve  waS 
formerly  prepared  from  the  flowers. 

MANDR AGORA 
dix. 

Atropa  mandragor  a I in. 

Mandrake  ; the  root.  . 

The  qualities  of  this  plant  are 
very  doubtful  : it  has  a ftrong  difa- 
greeable  fmcll,  refembling  that  of 
the  narcotic  herbs,  to  which  clafs  it 
is  ufually  referred ; and  it  belongs 
indeed  to  the  fame  genus  even  with 
the  deadly  night  lhade.  It  has  rare 
ly  been  any  otherwife  made  ufe  of 
In  medicine  than  as  an  ingredient  in 
one  of  the  old  officinal  unguents. 
Both  that  compofition  and  the  plant 
i*  itCelf 
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itfelf  are  now  rejefted  from  our 
pharmacopoeias  ; but  it  Hill  retains 
a place  in  moll  of  the  foreign  ones, 
and  may  perhaps  be  conlidered  as 
deferving  farther  attention. 

MANNA  [Zo«r/.  Ed.1  Succtis 
concretus, 

( Erasmus  ornus  Lin. 

Manna. 

Manna  is  the  juice  of  certain  trees 
of  the  afh  kind,  growing  in  Italy 
and  Sicily.  When  naturally  con- 
creted on  the  plants  and  feraped  off, 
it  is  called  manna  in  the  tear  ; but 
if  allowed  to  exude  on  llraws  or 
chips  of  wood  fallened  to  the  tree, 
it  is  called  canulated  or  flaky  manna. 
The  common,  or  fat  manna,  is  got 
by  incifions  made  after  the  fponta- 
neous  exudation  is  over,  and  is  in 
larger  mafles  and  of  a redder  colour. 
The  belt  Calabrian  manna  is  in  ob- 
long, light,  friable  pieces  or  flakes, 
of  a whitilh  or  pale  yellow  colour, 
and  fomewhat  tranfparent.  The 
inferior  kinds  are  moift,  undluous, 
and  dark  coloured.  Manna  is  laid 
to  be  fometimes  counterfeited  by  a 
compofition  of  fugar  and  honey, 
mixed  with  a little  fcammony:  there 
is  alfo  a faftitlous  manna,  which  is 
white  and  dry,  faid  to  be  compofed 
of  fugar,  manna,  and  fome  purga- 
tive ingredient,  boiled  to  a proper 
conlillence  ; this  may  be  dillin- 
guilhed  by  its  weight,  folidity,  un- 
tranfparent  whitenefs,  and  by  its 
talle,  ewhich  is  different  from  that  of 
manna.  . 

Manna  is  a mild,  agreeable  laxa- 
tive, and  may  be  given  with  fafety 
to  children  and  pregnant  women  : 
neverthelefs  in  fome  particular  con - 
flltutions,  it  adls  very  unkindly, 
producing  flatulencies  and  dillention 
of  the  vifeera  ; thefe  inconveniences 
may  be  prevented  by  the  addition 
of  any  grateful  warm  aromatic. 

( Manna  operates  fo  weakly  as  not 
to  produce  the  full  effedl  of  a ca- 
thartic, unlefs  taken  in  large  dofes ; 


and  hence  it  Is  rarely  given  with  this 
intention  by  Itfelf.  It  may  be  com- 
modloufly  dlflblved  In  the  purging 
mineral  waters,  or  joined  to  the  ca- 
thartic falts,  fena,  rhubarb,  or  the 
like.  Geoftroy  recommends  acua- 
ting  it  with  a few  grains  of  emetic 
tartar : the  mixture  Is  to  be  divided 
into  feveral  dofes,  each  containing 
one  grain  of  the  emetic  tartar  : by 
this  management,  he  fays,  bilious  - 
feriim  will  be  plentifully  evacuated, 
without  any  naufea,  gripes,  or  other 
inconvenience.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  the  efficacy  of  this  drug  is 
greatly  promoted  (if  the  account 
of  Vallifnieri  Is  to  be  relied  on)  by 
a fubllance  which  is  Itfelf  very  flow 
of  operation,  caffia.  And  for  this 
reafon  manna  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
cledlary  of  caffia. 

MARRUBIUM  iLsnd.  Ed.-\ 
Herba. 

Marrubiu77i  vulgare  Lift. 

White  horehound;  the  leaves. 

Thefe  have  a very  ftrong,  not  dif- 
agreeable  fmeU,  and  a rough!  fli  very 
bitter  tafte.  Befides  the  virtues 
which  they  pofTefs  in  common  with 
other  ftrong  bitters,  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  peculiarly  ferviceable  m 
humoural  afthmas  and  coughs,  the 
yellow  jaundice  proceeding  from  a 
vifeidity  of  the  bile,  and  other  chro- 
nical diforders  They  are  doubtlefs 
an  ufeful  aperient  and  deobftruent, 
they  promote  the  fluid  fecretions  in 
general,  and  liberally  taken  loofen 
the  belly. 

MARUM  SYRIACUMCZoW.] 
Herba. 

Teucriiim  7)ianm  Liti. 

Syrian  herb  maftich. 

This  is  a fmall  fhrubby  plant, 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  Syria, 
Candy,  and  other  warm  climates, 
and  cultivated  with  us  in  gardens. 
The  leaves  have  an  aromatic  bitter- 
ifti  tafte  ; and  when  rubbed  bettvixt 
the  fingers,  a quick  pungent  fmcll, 

which. 
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w'hich  foon  affefts  the  head,  and  oc- 
cafions  fneezing:  diftilled  with  wa- 
ter, they  yield  a very  acrid,  pene- 
trating elTential  oil,  refembling  one 
obtained  by  the  fame  means  from 
fcurvy-grafs.  1’hefe  qualities  fuf- 
ficiently  point  out  the  ufes  to  which 
this  plant  might  be  ajpplied  ; at 
prefent  it  is  little  otherwife  employ- 
ed than  in  cephalic  fnuffs.  It  is  an 
ingredient  in  \.\\t puhisjiern-utatorius 
of  the  I.ondon  pharmacopoeia,  or 
puhis  afari  compojitui. 

MARS  SACCHARATUS 

[£J.] 

Steel  comfits. 

Tliis  article  is  chiefly^  made  by 
the  confectioner  ; and,  though  little 
ufed,  has  got  a place,  as  being  oc- 
cafionally  convenient  on  account  of 
its  fweet  tallc  ; and  it  is  fometimes 
ufed  with  advantage  where  chaly- 
beates  are  indicated. 

A folution  of  two  parts  of  fine 
fugar  in  water  boiled  to  a candy 
confluence,  is  gradually  added  to  one 
part  of  purified  iron  filings,  in  a vef- 
fel  hung  over  a very  gentle  fire,  and 
conllantly  fhaken,  that  the  filings 
may  be  crufted  over  with  the  fugar. 
Starch  is  previoufly  added,  in  the 
proportion  of  a dram  to  a pound,  to 
prevent  the  comfit  from  running  in- 
to lumps. 

MASTICHE  ILon.Edr'Reftna, 

Piftacia  lentifcus  Lin. 

Gum  maftich. 

Maftich  is  a refinous  fubftance 
brought  from  Chio,  in  fmall,  yel- 
lowifh,  tranfparent  grains  or  tears, 
of  an  agreeable  fmell,efpecially  when 
heated  or  fet  on  fire.  This  refin  is 
recommended  in  old  coughs,  dyfen- 
teries,  hsmopto^s,  weakncfs  of  the 
ftomach,  and  in  general  in  all  de- 
bilities and  laxity  of  the  fibres. 
Geoffroy  direCfs  an  aqueous  decoc- 
tion of  it  to  be  ufed  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes  : but  water  extrafts  little  of 
nothing  from  this  refill  ; reClified 


fpirit  almoft  entirely  dlffolvcs  it ; the 
folution  taftes  very  warm  and  pun- 
gent ; it  is  not  however  tlie  balls  of 
any  fixed  formula  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias, and  is  at  prefent  but  lutle 
employed. 

MATRICARIA  ISuec.']  Her- 
ha. 

Matricaria  parthenium  Lin. 

Common  wild  feaiherfew ; the 
leaves. 

This  plant  was  at  one  time  much 
celebrated  as  an  antihyllcric  medi- 
cine ; but  it  is  now  fo  little  employ- 
ed in  Britain,  that  it  has  no  place  in 
our  pharmacopoeias. 

Simon  Pauli  relates,  that  he  has 
experienced  molt  happy  effeCts  from 
it  in  obftrudtions  of  the  uterine  e- 
vacuations  ; I have  often  feen,  fays 
he,  from  the  ufe  of  a dccotlion  of 
matricaria  and  chamomile  flowers 
with  a little  mugwort,  hyfteric  com- 
plaints inftantly  relieved,  the  dif- 
charge  fucceed  plentifully,  and  the 
patient,  from  a lethargic  ilate,  re- 
turn as  it  were  into  life  again.  Ma- 
tricaria is  likewife  recommended  in 
fundry  other  diforders,  as  a warm 
ftimulating  bitter:  all  that  bitters 
and  carminatives  can  do,  fays  Geof- 
froy, may  be  expedled  from  this.  It 
is  undoubtedly  a medicine  of  fome 
ufe  in  thefe  cafes,  though  not  per- 
haps'equaV  to  chamomile-  flowers  a- 
lone,  with  which  the  matricaria  a- 
grees  in  fenfible  qualities,  excepting 
in  being  weaker. 

MECHOACANNA  IBrun.y 
Radix. 

Convolvulus  mechoacanna  Lin. 

Mechoacan  ; the  root. 

This  is  the  root  of  an  American 
convolvulus  brought  from  Mechoa- 
can, a province  of  Mexico,  in  tlun 
flices  like  jalap,  but  larger,  and  of  a ■ 
whitifli  colour.  It  was  lirll  intra- 
duced  into  Europe  about  the  year 
1524,  as  a purgative  univerfaUy  fafe». 
and  capable  of  evacuating  all  nior- 
P 2 bific 
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bific  humours  from  the  rrioft  remote 
pai-ts  of  the  body  ; but  as  foon  as 
jalap  became  known,  Mechoacan 
gradually  loll  its  reputation,  which 
it  has  never  fince  been,  able  to  re- 
trieve. It  is  neverthelefs  by  fome 
Hill  deemed  an  ufcful  cathartic ; it 
has  very  little  fmcll  or  talte,  and  is 
not  apt  to  offend  the  ftgmach  ; its 
operation  is  flow,  but  effedlual  and 
fafe.  Gcoffroy  affirms,  that  there 
is  fcarce  any  purgative  accompanied 
with'  fewer  inconveniences.  It 
Ijeems  to  differ  from  jalap- only  in 
being  weaker  ; the  relins  obtained 
from  both  have  nearly  the  fame 
qualities,  but  jalap  yields  five  or  fik 
times  as  much  as  Mechoacan  ; hence 
it  is  found  neceffary  to  exhibit  the 
latter  in  fix  times  the  dofe  of  the 
farmei-y-to  produce  the  fame  effefts. 

MEL  \_Lo7td.~\ 

Honey. 

Honey  is  a vegetable  juice,  ob- 
tained from  the  honey  comb,  either 
by  feparating  the  combs,  and  laying 
them  flat  upon  a fieve,  through  which 
the  honey  fpontaneoufly  percolates  ; 
or  by  including  the  comb  in  canvas 
bags,  and  forcing  the  honey  out  by 
a prefs  : the  firft  fort  is  the  purcft  ; 
the  latter  is  found  to  contain  a good 
deal  of  the  matter  of  \vhich  the 
comb  is  foi'med,  and  fundry  other 
impurities : there  is  another  fort 
llyill  inferior  to  the  two  foregoing, 
obtained  by  heating  the  combs  be- 
fore they  are  put  into  the  prefs. 
The  beft  fort  is  thick,  of  a whitifh 
Colour,  an  agreeable  fmell,  and  a very 
pleafant  tafte  : both  the  colour  and 
flavour  differ  according  to  the  plants 
from  which  the  bees  colleft  it  : that 
of  Narbonne  in  France,  where  rofe- 
mary  abounds,  isffald  to  have  a very 
manifeft  flavour  of  that  plant,  and 
to  be  imitable  by  adding  to  other 
honey  an  infufion  of  rofemary  flow- 
ers. Honey,  confidered  as  a medi- 
cine,. is  a very  ufefiil  detergent  and 


aperient,  powerfully  promoting  the 
expeftoration  of  tough  phlegm  : in 
fome  particular  conititutions  it  has 
an  inconvenience  of  griping  or  pro- 
ving purgative  ; this  is  faid  to  be  in 
fome  meafnre  prevented,  by  prevl- 
oufly  boiling  the  honey:  This,  how- 
ever, with  all  conftitutions,  is  by  no 
means  effeftual ; and  the  circum- 
ftance  mentioned  has  had  fo  much 
weight  with  the  Edinburgh  college, 
that  they  do  not  now  employ  it  in 
any  preparation,  and  have  entirely 
rejefted  the  mella  medlcata,  fublli- 
tuting  fyrups  in  their  place  : but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  honev  is 
vei'y  ufeful  in  giving  form  to  diffe- 
rent articles',  although  there  be  fome 
individuals  with  whom  it  may  difa- 
gree.  In  order,  however,  to  obtain- 
the  good  effefts  of  the  honey  itfelf, 
it  muff  be  ufed  to  a confiderable  ex- 
tent, and  as  an  article  of  diet. 

MELAMPODIUM-[£^;]  vide 

H ELLKBORUS  NiGER. 

MELILOTUS  \_Suec.~\  Flores^ 
herba. 

Fi-ifoliu77i  77ielilotus  offichalis  Lm. 

Melilot ; the  leaves  and  flowers. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  hedges 
and  among  corn  ; and.  has  likewife, 
for  medicinal  ufes,  been  cultivated 
in  gardens.  The  green  herb  has  no 
remarkable  fmell  ; when  diy,  a 
pretty  ftrong  one  ; the  tafte  is 
roughifti,  bitter,,  and,  if  long  chew- 
ed, naufeous.  A decoftion  of  this 
herb  has  been  recommended  in  in- 
flammations of  the  abdomen  ; and 
a decoflion  of  the  flowers  in  the 
fluor  albus.  But  modern  praftice 
rarely  emplo)’s  it  any  otherwife  than 
in  emollient  and  carminative  glyfters, 
and  in  fomentations,  cataplafms,- 
and  the  like  ; and  even  in  thefe  not 
often.  It  formerly  gave  name  to 
one  of  the  officinal  plafters,  which 
received  from  the  melilot  a green^ 
colour,  but  no  particular  virtue. 

ME- 
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MELISSA  \_Lottd.  Ed.~\  Folia. 

Melijj'a  officinalis  Lin. 

Balm  ; the  herb. 

This  plant,  when  in  perfeftion, 
has  a pleafant  fmell,  fomewhat  of 
the  lemon  kind;  and  a weak  rough- 
Ifli  aromatic  taile.  The  young  (hoots 
have  the  llrongeft  flavour;  the  flow- 
ers, and  the  herb  itfelf  when  old,  or 
produced  in  very  moill  rich  foils  or 
rainy  feafons,  arc  much  weaker  both 
in  hnell  and  tafte.  Balm  is  ap- 
propriated by  the  'writers  on  the 
Materia  Medica,  to  the  head,  (to- 
mach,  and  uterus ; and  in  all  dif- 
orders  of  thefe  parts  is  fuppofed  to 
do  extraordinary  fervice.  So  high 
an  opinion  have  fome  of  the  che- 
mifts  entertained  of  balm,  that  they 
have  expected  to  iind  in  it  a medi- 
cine wliich  (hould  prolong  life  be- 
yond the  ufual  period.  The  prefent 
‘practice  however  holds  it  in  no  great 
efteem,  and  ranks  it,  where  it  cer- 
tainly deferves  to  be,  among  the 
weaker  corroborants  ; in  diftillation 
it  yields  an  elegant  eflential  oil,  but 
in  very  fmall  quantity .;  the  remain- 
ing decodtion  talles  roughifli.  Strong 
infufions  of  the  herb,  drank  as  tea, 
and  continued  for  fome  time,  have 
done  fervice  in  a weak  lax  ftatc  of 
the  vifeera : thefe  liquors,  lightly 
acidulated  with  juice  of  lemons,  turn 
of  a fine  reddhh  colour,  and  prove 
an  ufeful,  and  to  many  a very 
grateful  drink,  in  dry  parching  fe- 
vers. 

MELO  \^Gen.']  Semina. 

Cucumis  melo  Lin. 

Melon : the  (eeds. 

Thefe  ftand  among  the  four  great- 
er cold  feeds.  They  have  been 
.fometimes  ufed,  with  the  others  of 
that  clafs,  as  cooling  and  emollient ; 
but  are  at  prefent  little  taken  notice 
-of. 

’ MENTHA  PIPERITIS 
Xffi.ond-  Ed.~\  Herba. 

Mentha  piperita  Lia.  ■, 


Peppermint ; the  leaves. 

This  Ipccles  of  mint  grows  wild  in 
fome  parts  of  England,  in  moifi;  wa- 
tery places,  but  is  much  lefs  common 
than  the  other  forts.  'I'he  leaves 
have  a more  penetrating  fmcll  than 
any  of  the  other  mints,  and  a mucli 
w’armer,  pungent,  glowing  ta(le  like 
pepper,  finking  as  it  were  into  the 
tongue.  The  principal  ufe  of  . this 
herb  is  in  flatulent  colics,  languors, 
•and  other  fimilar  diforders : it  feems 
to  aft  as  foon  as  taken,  and  extend 
its  effeft^  through  the  whole  fyftera, 
inftantly  communicating  a glowing 
warmth.  Water  extrafts  the  whole 
of  the  pungency  of  this  herb  by  in- 
fufion,  and  elevates  it  in  difl;illation. 
Its  officinal  preparations  are  an  ef- 
fential  oil,  a fimple  water,  and  a 
fpirit. 

MENTHA  SATIVA  .\_Lond. 
Ed-^  Herba. 

Mentha  fpicata.  Hudf.  Lonc. 

Mentha  viridis  Lin.  Ed. 

■Garden  orfpear  mint ; the  leaves. 

The  leaves  of  this  mint  have  a 
warm,  roughifli,  fomew-hat  bltteriflt 
taile  ; and  a Urong,  not  unpleafant, 
aromatic  fmell.  Their  virtues  are  thofe 
of  a warm  llomachlc  and  carmina- 
tive : in  lofs  of  appetite,  naufea, 
continual  retchings  to  vomit,  and, 
as  Boerhaave  exprelTes  it,  almolt 
paralytic  weaknelTcs  of  the  ftomach, 
there  are  few  fimples  perhaps  of  equal 
efficacy.  In  colic  pains,  the  gripes 
to  which  children  are  fubjeft,  lien- 
tcries,  -and  other  kinds  of  immode- 
rate fluxes,  this  plant  frequently 
does  good  fervice.  It  likewlfe 
proves  beneficial  in  hyfteric  cafes, 
and  affords  an  ufeful  cordial  in  lan- 
guors and  other  weakneffes  confe- 
quent  upon  delivery. 

The  bed  preparations  for  thefe 
■ purpofes  are,  a drong  infufion  made 
from  the  dry  leaves  in  water  (which, 
is  much  fuperlor  to  one  from  the 
green  herb),  or  rather  a tinfture  or 
extraft  prepared  with  reftificd-fpi- 
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rit.  Thefe  pofTefs  the  whole  vir- 
tues of  the  mint  : the  effential  oil 
and  diflilled  v'ater  contain  only  the 
aromatic  part  j the  exprefled  juice 
only  the  aftringency  and  bitterifh- 
nefs,  together  with  the  miicilagi- 
nous  fubitance  common  to  all  vege- 
tables. The  effential  oil,  a fimple 
water,  a fpirit,  and  a conferve,  are 
kept  in  the  fliops. 

MENYANTHES,  vide  Tri- 

FOLIUM. 

MERCURIALIS  Her. 

ha. 

Mercurial^  annua  Lin. 

Herb  mercury  ; the  leaves. 

Thefe  hand  among  the  live  emol- 
jiient  herbs ; and  with  this  intention 
are  fometimes  made  ufe  of  in  gly- 
ffers.  A fyrup  made  from  the 
leaves,  given  in  the  dofe  of  two 
ounces,  is  faid  to  prove  a mild  and 
ufeful  laxative.  , 

There  is  another  fort  of  mercu- 
rialis  growing  in  woods  and  hedges, 
which,  though  recommended  by 
fome  botanic  writers  as  having  the 
fame  virtues  with  the  foregoing,  and  as 
being  more  palatable,  has  been  found 
poffeffed  of  noxious  qualities.  This 
may  be  diltinguifhed  from  the  fore- 
going,  by  its  being  k perennial  plant, 
Ajcrcurialis  perennis  Lin-  by  being 
larger,  having  its  leaves  rough,  and 
the  ftalk  not  at  all  branched  5 it  is 
commonly  called  dog’s  mercury. 

MERCURIUS,  vide  Hybrar- 

GYRUS. 

MESPILA.  FruLlus  mefpili  vul- 
garis y.  B. 

Mefpili  Germanici  Lin. 

1 he  medlar  tree  ; its  fruit. 

Medlars  are  fcarce  ever  made 
ufe  of  for  any  medicinal  purpo- 
fes.  They  have  a very  auftere  a- 
ftringent  tafte,  infomuch  as  not  to 
be  eatable  until  mellowed  by  keep- 


MEUM  [5ra«.]  Radix. 

JEthufa  7/ietnn  Lm. 

Spignel  ; the  root. 

Spigncl  is  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
found  wild  in  Italy  and  the  warmer 
parts  of  Europe,  and  fometimes  al- 
fo  in  England.  The  roots  have  a 
pleafant  aromatic  fmell,  and  a warm 
pungent  bitterifli  talle : in  virtue 
they  are  fimilar  to  the  Icvifticum, 
from  which  this  root  Items  to  differ 
only  in  being  weaker  and  fomcwhat 
more  agreeable.  Jt  is  an  ufeful  aro- 
matic and  carminative,  though  at 
prefent  fo  little  regarded  as  to  have 
no  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 

MEZEREUM  ILond.  Ed.-\ 
Cortex  r a diets. 

Daphne  mezereum  Lin. 

Mezereon,  or  fpurge- olive  5 the 
bark  of  the  root. 

Mezereon,  although  an  article  of 
great  adfivity,  has  only  of  late  had 
a place  in  our  pharmacopoeias.  It 
is  a native  of  different  parts  of 
Europe ; it  has  elegant  pale  pur- 
plilh  or  white  flowers,  fometimes 
appearing  about  the  end  of  Janu- 
ary. The  root  was  long  ufed  in  the 
Lilhon  diet-drink,  for  venereal  com- 
, plaints,  particularly  nodes  and  other 
fymptoms  refilling  the  ufe  of  mer- 
cury ; but  with  the  compofition  of 
this  article  we  were  unacquainted, 
till  an  account  of  it  was  publiflied  in 
the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  Effays,  by 
Dr  Donald  Mopro  of  London. 

On  chewing  it  a little,  it  proves 
very  pungent,  and  its  acrimony  is 
accumulated  about  the  fauces,  and 
is  very  durable.  It  is  employed 
chiefly  under  the  form  of  decoftion; 
and  it  enters  the  decoftum  farfapa- 
riUae  compofitum  of  the  London 
college  ; but  it  has  alfo  been  ufed  in 
powder  combined  with  fome  inadlive 
one,  as  that  of  liquorice  root.  It  is 
apt  to  occafion  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing; fo  mull  be  begun  in  grain-dofes 
and  gradually  increafed.  It  is  often 
pfefully  combined  with  mercury. 

2 The 
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The  bark  of  the  root  contains  moft 
acrimony,  though  fome  prefer  the 
woody  part.  Mezereon  has.  alfo 
been  ufed  v%’ith  good  effects  In  tu- 
mours and  cutaneous  eruptions  not 
venereal. 


taftc  of  the  other  is  aimoft  loft  by 
drying. 

MII.LEPEDA  ILcnd.  Ed.-} 
Onifait  ajfellus  Lin. 

Slaters. 

Thefe  infefts  are  found  In  cellars. 


MILLEFOLIUM  lEd.~\  Folia, 
flora. 

ydchillea  viillefoUu7n  Lin. 

Milfoil  ; the'  leaves  and  flowers. 

This  grows  plentifully  about  the 
Cdes  of  fields,  and  on  dr>’  commons, 
flowering  greatell  part  of  the  fum- 
mer.  The  leaves  have  a rough  blt- 
terifh  tafte,  and  a faint  aromatic 
fmell.  Their  virtues  are  thofe  of  a 
very  mild  aftringent ; and  as  fuch 
they  ftand  recommended  in  hxmor- 
rhagies  both  internal  and  external, 
in  diarrhoeas,  debility,  and  laxity  of 
the  fibres,  and  likewife  In  fpafmodic 
and  hyllerical  affections.  In  thefe 
cafes,  fome  of  the  Germans  have  a 
very  high  opinion  of  this  herb,  par- 
ticularly Stahl,  who  efteemed  it  a 
very  effectual  aftringent,  and  one  of 
the  moft  certain  tonics  and  fedatives. 
Its  virtues  are  extradted  In  great 
perfection  by  proof  fpirit ; \vater 
takes  up  its  aftringency  and  bitter- 
nefs,  but  little  of  its  aromatic  fla- 
vour ; tInCtures  made  In  reCtIfied 
fpirit  contain  both,  though  they 
be  rather  weaker  than  thofe  in  proof 
fpirit. 

The  flowers  of  milfoil  are  confi- 
derably  ftronger  in  aromatic  flavour 
than  the  leaves;  In  diftillation,  they 
yield  a fmall  quantity  of  effential  oil, 
of  an  elegant  blue  colour. 

The  roots,  taken  up  in  the  fpring, 
have  an  agreeable,  warm,  pungent 
tafte.  Dr  Grew  refembles  them  to 
contrayerva,  and  imagines  they 
might  in  fome  degree  fupply  its 
place  : this,  however,  is  much  to  be 
doubted,  fince  there  is  fuch  a i^e- 
markable  difference  between  the  two, 
that  whilft  one  retains  its  tafte  for  a 
length  of  time  after  It  has  been 
brought  to  U5  from,  America,  the 


under  ftones,  and  in  cold  moift 
places:  in  the  warmer  countries  they 
are  rarely  met  with.  Millepedes  have 
a faint  difagreeable  fmell,  and  a 
fomewhat  pungent,  fweetifli,  naii- 
feous  tafte.  They  have  been  highly 
celebrated  in  fuppreffions  of  urine, 
in  all  kinds  of  obftruCfions  of  the 
bowels,  111  the  jaundice,'  weaknefs 
of  fight,  and  a variety  of  other  dlf- 
orders.  Whether  they  have  any  juft 
title  to  thefe  virtues,  is  greatly  to  be 
doubted  : thus  much  is  certain,  that 
their  real  effeds  come  far  fliort  of 
the  charaCfer  ufually  given  of  them. 
Their  officinal  preparations  are,  the 
millepedes  dried  and  powdered,  and 
a vinous  infufion,  which  is  by  fome 
held  in  high  eftee'm  in  cafes  of  hoop-. 
Ing  cough. 

minium  \_Lond.']  Red  lead; 
lead  calcined  to  rednefs.  See  the 
article  Plumbum. 

MORSUSDIABOLI  lBrun.~\ 
Radix,  folia. 

Scabiofa  fuccijfla  Lin. 

Devil’s  bit ; the  leaves  and  roots. 

Thefe  ftand  recommended  as  a- 
lexlpharmacs,  but  they  have  long 
given  place  to  medicines  of  greater 
efficacy. 

MORUM  \_Lond.^  Fruaus. 

Morris  nigra  Lin. 

Mulberiy  ; the  fruit. 

This  tree  Is  commonly  cultivated 
on  account  of  Its  fruit,  which  is  ra- 
ther eaten  for  pleafure  than  ufed  as 
a medicine  ; it  has  the  common 
qualities  of  the  other  fweet  fruits, 
abating  heat,  quenching  thirft,  and 
promoting  the  grofler  fecretions ; an 
agreeable  fyrup  made  from  the  juice 
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is  kept  in  the  {hops.  1'he  bark 
of  the  roots  has  been  in  conlider- 
abk  elleem  as  a vermifuge  ; its  tafte 
is  bitter,  and  fomewhat  aliringent. 

jyiOSCH i ’S  \_IjOnd.  ffr/.J 

I^lofchns  ?}iofchtferus  Ltn, 

Mii/lc. 

Mu{]{  is  a grumouG  fubftance  like 
clotted  blood,  found  in  a little  bag, 
fituated  near  the  umbilical  region  of 
a particular  kind  of  animal  met  with 
in  China,  T^rtary,  and  the  E'aft- In- 
dies; the  bett  niufle  is  brought  from 
Tonquin,  an  inferior  fort  from  - 
gria  and  Bengal,  and  a ftill  worfe 
from  Raffia. 

Fine  muffi  comes  to  us  in  rdund 
thin  bladders  ; which  are  generally 
abuut  the  hze  of  a pigeon’s  egg, 
Cf  vered  witli  ihort  brown  hairs^  well 
filled,  and  without  any  appearance 
of  tiaving  been  opened;  The  muflc 
itfelf  is  dry,  with  a kind  of  unctuo 
fity,  of  a dark  reddifh  brown,  or 
rully  blackilh  colour,  in  fmall  round 
grains,  with  very  few  hard  black 
clots,  and  perfeftly  free  from  any 
fandy  or  other  vifible  foreign  mat- 
-ter.  If  chewed,  and  rubbed  with  a 
knife  on  paper,  it  looks'  fmooth, 
bright,  ycllowiffi,  and  free  from  grit- 
tinefs.  Laid  on  a red-hot  iron,  it 
catches  flame,  and  burns  aimoft  en- 
tirely away,  leaving  only  an  exceed- 
ing fmall  quantity  of  light  greyifli 
afhes;  if  any  earthy  fubftances  have 
been  mixed  with  the  muflc,  the  quan- 
tity of  the  refiduuni  will  readily  dif- 
cover  th^m 

Muflc  has  a bittcrifli  fubacrid  tafte; 
a fragrant  fmelli  agreeable  at  a di- 
fiance,  but  when  fmelt  near  to,  fo 
fl’rong  as  to  be  difagreeable,  tinlels'^'' 
weakened  by  the  admixture  of  other 
fubftances.  If  a fmall  quantity  be 
infufed  in  fpirit  of  wine  in  the  cold 
for  a few  days,  it  imparts  a deep, 
but  not  red  tinfliire  ; this,  though 
it  difeovers  no  great  fmell  of  the 
muflc,  is  nevertlielefs  ftrongly  im- 
pregnated with  its  virtues ; a Angle 
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drop  of  it  communicates  to  a whole 
quart  of  wine  a rich  mufley  flavour. 
The  degree  of  flavour  which  a tiiuSlure 
drawn  from  a known  quantity  of 
muflc,  communicates  to  vinous  li- 
quors, is  perhaps  one  of  the  befl 
criteria  for  judging  of  the  goodnefs 
of  this  commodity  Neumann  in- 
forms  us,  that  fpirit  of  wine  dif- 
folves  ten  parts  out  of  thirty  of 
miiflc,  and  that  water  takes  up 
twelve ; that  water  elevates  its  fmell 
in  diftillation,  whillt  pure  fpirit 
brimrs  over  nothing. 

Muflc  is  a medicine  of  great  efteem 
in  the  eaftern  countries  : ' among 
us,  it  has  been  for  fome  time  pretty 
much  out  of  ufe,  even  as  a perfume. 
It  appears,  however,  from  late  ex- 
perience, to  be,  when  properly  ma- 
naged, a remedy  of  good  fennee; 
even  againft\hofe  diforders  which  i£ 
has  been  fuppofed  to  produce.  Dr 
Wall  has  communicated  (in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadions,  n ’ 474), 
an  account  of  fome  extraordinary^  ef- 
fefts  of  muflc  in  convulfive  and  other 
difeafes,  which  have  too  often  baf- 
fled the  force  of  medicine.  He  ob- 
ferves,  th^it  the  fmell  of  perfumes  is 
often  of  diflervice,  where  the  fub- 
ftance taken  inwardly,  and  in  conll- 
derable  quantity,  produces  the  hap- 
pieft  elfeds ; that  two  perfons,  la- 
bouring under  a fubfiiltus  tendinum, 
extreme  anxiety,  and  want  of  lleep, 
from  the  bite  of  a mad  dog,  bv  ta- 
king two  dofes  of  muflc,  each  of 
which  w'as  ftxteen  grains,  were  per- 
fedtlyr  relieved  from  their  complaints. 
He  likewife  obierves,  that  convullive 
hiccups,  attended  with  the  worll 
fymptoms,  were  removed  by  a dofe 
or  two,  of  fen  grains : and  that  in 
fome  cafes,  where  this  medicine 
could  not,  on  account  of  ftrong 
conviillions,  be  adminiftered  to  the 
patient  by  the  mouth,  it  proved  of 
fervice  when  injefted  as  a glyfter. 
He  likewife  adds,  that  under  the 
quantity  of  lix  grains,  he  never 
found  much  eflcfl  from  it;  but  that, 

taken 
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taken  to  ten  grains  and  upwards,  it 
never  fails  to  produce  a mild  dia 
phorefis,  without  at  all  heating  or 
giving  any  uneafinefs  ; that  on  the 
contrary>  it  eales  paiUj  railes  the 
fpirits, ' and  that  after  the  fwcat 
•breaks  out  the  patient  ufually  falls 
into  a refrefhing  fleep  ; that  he  ne- 
ver met  with  any  hyllerical  perfon, 
how  averfe  foever  to  perfumes,  but 
could  take  it  in  the  form  of  a bolus, 
without  inconvenience.  To  tliis 
paper  is  annexed  an  account  of  fome 
farther  extraordinary  effects  of  mullc, 
oblerved  by  another  gentleman.  Re- 
peated experience  has  lince  confirm- 
ed its  efficacy  in  thefe  diforders. 
The  dofe  has  fometiines  been  increa- 
fed,  particularly  in  convulfive  difor- 
ders, to  the  quantity  of  a fcruple 
or  half  a dram  evei'y  three  or  four 
hours,  with  two  or  three  fpoonfuls 
of  the  midk  julep  between.  The  ju- 
lep is  the  only  officinal  preparation 
of  it.  It  is  combined  with  opium 
in  tetanus,  and  with  mercury  in  ra- 
bies canina. 

It  is  not  improbable,  that  we  are 
often  difappointed  of  the  good  ef- 
fects which  this  medicine  might  pro- 
duce, from  the  muilc  with  which  the 
lliops  are  fupplied  being  previoufly 
adulterated. 

MYROBALANI. 

Myrobalans,  dried  fruits,  brought 
from  the  ^ frail  Indies  ; their  out- 
ward part  freed  from  the  Hone. 

Five  kinds  of  myrobalans  were 
formerly  direfted  as  officinals  : all 
of  them  are  fuppoftd  to  be  the  pro- 
duce of  the  fame  tree,  but  its  bota- 
nical defeription  is  not  yet  aicer- 
tained. 

All  the  myrobalans  have  a low  de- 
gree of  purgative  virtue.  They  jiave 
alfo  au  allringent  quality,  difeover- 
able  by  the  tafte,  from  their  ufe  a- 
mong  the  Indians  for  tanning  lea- 
ther, and  from  their  itriking  a black 
colour  with  chalybeate  folutions ; in 


confequcnce  of  this,  they  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  llreiigthen  the  bowels  after 
their  operation  as  a cathartic  is  over. 
Neverthelefs  their  purgative  virtue  is 
fo  inconfiderable,  that  praftitioners 
have  for  a long  lime  laid  them  en- 
tirely afide  with  that  intention  ; and 
the  college  of  Edinburgh,  as  well  as 
that  of  London,  has  now  rejedted 
them  from  the  catalogue  of  officinal 
fimples. 

MYRRHA  \_Lond.  Ed.']  Gum’ 
i?ii  refma. 

Myrrh  ; gum  refin. 

Myrrh  is  a concrete  gummy  refi- 
nous  juice  brought  from  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  in  glebes  or  drops,  of  vari- 
ous colours  and  magnitudes.  ’he 
belt  fort  is  of  a brown  or  reddlfli 
yellow  colour, fomewhat  tranfparent; 
of  a lightly  pungent,  bitter  taiie, 
with  an  aromatic  flavour,  though 
not  fufficient  to  prevent  its  proving 
naufeous  to  the  palate ; and  a Itrong, 
not  difagreeable  fmell.  The  medical 
effedts  of  this  aromatic  bitter  are  to 
warm  and  ftrengthen  the  vlfcera:  it 
frequently  occafions  a mild  diapho- 
refis,  and  promotes  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions  in  general. 

Hence  it  proves  ferviceable  in  lan- 
guid cafes,  difeafes  arlfing  from  a 
fimple  inadlivity,  thofe  female  difor- 
ders which  proceed  from  a cold,  mu- 
cous, fluggiffi  indifpofition  of  the 
humours,  fuppreffions  of  the  uterine 
difeharges,  cachedtic  diforders,  and 
where  the  lungs  and  thorax  are  op- 
prefied  by  vifeid  phlegm.  yrrh  is 
likewife  fuppofed  in  a peculiar  man- 
ner to  refill  putrefaction  in  all  parts 
of  the  body;  and  in  this  light  Hands 
recommenffid  in  malignant,  putrid, 
and  pellilential  fevers,  and  in  the 
fmall-pox  ; in  which  lad  it  Is  faid  to 
accelerate  the  eruption. 

I he  prefent  pradlice  does  not  feem 
to  cxpedl  any  peculiar  virtue  from 
myrrh  ; and  it  is  now  perhaps  lefs 
employed  than  formerly.  Some  late 
, , . writers 
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writers,  however,  and  particularly 
Dr  Simmons,  in  his  Treatife  on  Con- 
fumptions,  have  beftowcd  very  high 
encomiums  upon  it,  even  in-  cafes  of 
tuberculous  phthifis ; and  although 
it  can  by  no  means  be  reprefented  as 
a remedy  much  to  be  depended  up- 
on, yet  there  is  reafon  to  believe 
that  it  has  been  ferviceable  in  fome 
cafes.  , 

Reftified  fpirit  extrafts  the  fine 
aromatic  flavour  and  bitternefs  of 
this  drug,  and  does  not  elevate  any 
thing  of  either  in  evaporation:  the 
gummy  fubilance  left  by  this  men- 
itriuim  has  a difagreeable  tafte,  with 
■fcarcc  any  thing  of  the  peculiar  fla- 
vour of  the  myrrh  : this  part  dif- 
folves  in  water,  except  fome  impu- 
rities which  remain.  In  diilillation 
with  water,  a confiderable  quantity 
of  a ponderous  eflential  oil.arifes,  re- 
fembling  in  flavour  the  original  drug. 
Myrrh  is  the  bafis  of  an  officinal 
tinfture.  It  enters  the  pilulac  ex 
aloe  et  myrrha,  the  pilule  e gum- 
mi,  and  pilulae  ftomachicse,  and 
fome  other  formula*..  But  for  ob- 
taining its  full  effefts,  it  mufl;  be  gi- 
ven in  dofes  of  half  a dram  or  up- 
wards; and  it  is  thought  to  be  ad- 
vantageoufly  united  with  a propor- 
tion of  nitre,  cream  of  tartar,  or 
fome  other  refrigerant  fait. 

MYRTUS  [5ra«.]  Bacca. 

Myrtus  covwiunis  Lin. 

Myrtle  ; the  berries. 

This  is  an  evergreen  flirub,  grow- 
ing in  Italy,  and  cultivated  in  our 
botanic  gardens.  The  leaves  and  ber- 
ries have  been  fometimes  made  ufe  of 
as  aftringents,  but  not  at  prefent  re- 
garded. 

NAPUS  \_Brun.~\  Semen. 

Brnffica  napus  Lin.- 

Sweet  navew,  or  navew  gentle ; 
the  feeds. 

This  is  a fort  of  turnip,  fown  in 
fome  of  our  gardens  for  culinary  ufe : 
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the  roots  are  warmer  than  the  com- 
mon turnip.  The  feeds  have  a bit- 
terifli  talle,  accompanied  with  a 
faint  aromative  flavour : abundance 
of  virtues  have  been  aferibed  to  them, 
as  attenuating,  detergent,  alexi- 
pharmac,  and  others ; at  prefent  they 
are  hardly  employed  in  medicine. 

NARDUS  INDICA  \Brun.-\ 
Radix. 

Jlndropogon  nardus  Lin. 

Indian  nard,  or  fpikenard. 

This  root,  brought  from  the 
Eaft- Indies,  is  a congeries  of  fmall 
fibres  iffiiing  from  one  head,  and 
matted  clofe  together,  fo  as  to  form 
a bunch  about  the  fize  of  the  finger, 
with  fome  fmall  firings  at  the  oppo- 
fitc  end  of  the  head.  The  matted 
fibres  (which  are  the  parts  chofen 
for  medicinal  purpofes)  are  fuppofed 
by  fome  to  be  the  head  or  fpike  of 
the  plant,  by  others  the  root:  they 
feem  rather  to  be  the  remains  of  the 
withered  ftalks,  or  the  ribs  of  the 
leaves  : fometimes  entire  leaves  and 
pieces  of  ftalks  arc  found  among 
them  : we  likewife  now  and  then 
meet  with  a number  of  thefe  bunches 
iffuing  front  one  root. 

.Spikenard  has  a svarm,  pun- 
gent, bitteriffi  tafte;  and  a ftrohg, 
not  very  agreeable,  fmell.  It  is  fto- 
machic  and  carminative  ; and  faid  to 
be  alexipharmac,  diuretic,  and  em- 
menagogue ; but  at  prefent  it  is  very- 
little  employed. 

NASTURTIUM  AQUATI- 
’CUM  \_Lond.  Ed.~\  Herha. 

Sifymbrium  najiurfium  Lin. 

Water-crefles  ; the  freflt  herb. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  rivulets, 
and  the  clearer  Handing  waters  ; its 
leaves  j'emain  green  all  the  year,  but 
are  in  greateft  perfedlion  in  the 
fpring.  They  have  a quick  pungent 
fmell  (when  rubbed  betwixt  ihe  fin 
gers),  and  an  acrid  tafte,  fimilar.to 
that  of  cochlearia,  but  weaker.  As 
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to  their  virtues,  they  are  among  the 
milder  aperient  antifcorbutics.  Hoft- 
man  has  a high  opinion  of  this 
plant,  and  recommends  it  as  of  fm- 
gular  efficacy  for  accelerating  the 
circulation,  llrengthening  the  vifcc- 
ra,  opening  obltruftions  of  the 
glands,  promoting  the  fluid  fecre- 
tions,  and  purifying  the  blood  and 
humours ; for  thefe  pnrpofes,  the 
txpreflcd  juice,  which  contains  the 
peculiar  talle  and  pungency  of  the 
herb,  may  be  taken  in  dofes  of  an 
ounce  or  two,  and  continued  for  a 
conliderable  time.  The  juice  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  fuccus  cochlearia 
compojitus  of  the  fliops. 

NEPETA  [5r««.]  Foluu 

Nepeta  cataria  Lin. 

Catmint;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  is  commonly  cultivated 
in  our  gardens,  and  is  fometimes  al- 
fo  found  growing  wild  in  hedges 
and  on  dry  banks.  It  is  a moderately 
aromatic  plant,  of  a ftrong  fmell,  not 
ill  refembling  a mixture  of  mint  and 
pennyroyal ; of  the  virtues  of  which 
it  likewife  participates. 

NEPHRITICUM  LIGNUM 

Guilandina  moringa  Lin. 

Nephritic  w’ood. 

This  is  an  American  w’ood, 
brought  to  us  in  large,  compaft, 
ponderous  pieces,  without  knots,  of 
a whitiffi  or  pale  yellow  colour  on 
the  outfide,  and  dark  coloured  or 
reddiffi  within  : the  baik  is  ufually 
rejedled.  This  wood  imparts  to 
water  or  reftified  fpirit  a deep  tinc- 
ture ; appearing,  when  placed  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  light,  of  a 
golden  colour;  in  other  fitiiations, 
blue  : pieces  of  another  wood  are 
fometimes  mixed  with  it,  whieh  give 
only  a yellow  colour  to  w’ater.  The 
nephritic  wood  has  fcarce  any  fmell, 
apd  very  little  talle.  It  Hands  re- 


commended in  difficulty  of  urine, 
nephritic  complaints,  and  all  difor- 
durs  of  the  kidneys  and  uriimry  paf- 
fages  ; and  is  faid  to  have  this  pecu- 
liar advantage,  that  it  does  not,  like 
the  warmer  diuretics,  heat  or  offend 
the  parts.  Pradfitioners,  however, 
have  not  found  thefe  virtues  war- 
ranted by  experience. 

NICOTIANA  lLond.~\  Folium. 

Nicotiana  tabacum  Lin. 

Tobacco;  the  leaves. 

This  plant  was  iirft  brought  into 
Europe  about  the  year  1560,  from 
the  ifland  Tobago  in  America;  and 
is  now  fometimes  cultivated  for  me- 
dicinal ufe  in  our  gardens  ; but  in 
general  imported  from  America  in 
large  quantities.  The  leaves  are  a- 
• bout  tw'o  feet  long,  of  a pale  green 
colour  whilft  frefli,  and  w'hen  care- 
fully dried  of  a lively  yellowiffi  caff. 
They  have  a ftrong,  difagreeable 
fmell,  like  that  of  the  narcotic  plants; 
and  a very  acrid  burning  tafte.  Ta- 
ken internally,  they  prove  virulently 
cathartic  and  emetic,  occafioning 
almoft  intolerable  cardialgic  anxie- 
ties. By  boiling  in  water,  their  vi- 
rulence is  abated,  and  at  length  de- 
ftroyed  : an  extradl;  made  by  long 
coftion  is  recommended  by  Stahl  and 
other  German  phyficians,  as  a fafe 
and  moll  effedlual  aperient,  expefto- 
rant , detergent,  &c.  but  this  medicine, 
which  is  extremely  pi'ecarious  ind 
uncertain  in  ftrength,  has  never  come 
into  efteem  among  us.  Of  late, 
however,  tobacco,  under  the  form 
of  a vinous  or  watery  Infufion,  and 
taken  in  fuch  fmall  dofes  as  to  pro- 
duce little  effetl  from  its  a£lion  on 
the  ftomach,  has  been  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  pradlitioners  by 
Dr  Fow’ler.  He  has  found  it  to  be 
a very  ufeful  and  powerful  diuretic, 
and  has  publiffied  many  cafes  of 
dropfy  and  dyfury,  in  w’hich  its 
employment  has  been  attended  with 
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the  beft  cffbas.  And  thefe  good 
<efFecds  have  been  confirmed  by  the 
obiei-vations  of  other  practitioners. 

Tobacco  is  fometimes  ufed  exter- 
nally in  unguents,  for  dellroying 
•cutaneous  infedts,  cleanfiug  old  ul- 
cers, See.  Beaten  into  a mafh  with 
vinegar  or  brandy,  it  has  fometimes 
proved  ferviceable  for  removing  hard 
tumours  of  the  hypochondres ; an  ac- 
count is  given  in  the  Edinburgh  Kf- 
fays  of  two  cafes  of  this  kind  cured 
-by  it. 

Injetbions  by  the  anus  of  the 
Imoke  or  decodtion  have  been  ufed 
with  advantage  in  cafes  of  cbitinate 
-conllipation  threatening  ileus,  ofin- 
•carcerated  hernia,  of  afearides,  of 
fpafmodic  ailhma,  and  of  perfons  ap- 
paiently  dead  from  drowning  or 
other  fudden  caufes.  It  has  been 
•nfed  internally  in  form  of  fyrup, 
■conferve,  and  infufion,  in  cafes  of 
worms,  epilepfy,  amenorrhoea,  afth- 
ma,  &c.  but  it  is  certainly  too  ac- 
tive to  be  thus  ventured  on.  An  in- 
fufion of  its  allies,  recommended  in 
<dropfy,  is  not  probably  different 
from  other  fuch  vegetable  lixivia. 

I'here  is  another  fort  of  tobacco 
found  wild  on  dunghills  in  feveral 
-parts  of  England.:  Nicoiiana  riiftica 
of  Lin.  It  feems  to  agree  in  qua- 
lity with  the  hyofeyamus  formerly 
mentioned,  though,  as  Dale  informs 
us,  often  fubftituted  in  our  markets 
for  the  true  tobacco  : from  which  it 
may  be  diffinguifhed  by  the  leaves 
being  much  fmaller,  and  the  flowers 
not  reddifli  as  thofe  of  the  officinal 
fort,  but  of  a yellowiffi  green  co- 
lour. 

NIGEI,LA  Semen. 

Nigslla  fativa  Lin. 

Fennel-flower ; the  feeds.. 

This  plant  is  fown  annually  in 
feme  of  our  gardens ; the  feeds  moft 
efteemed  are  brought  from  Italy. 
They  have  a ftrong,  not  unpleafant 
ccell;  and  a fubacrid,  fomewhat 


unfruous  difagreeable  taile.  They 
Hand  recommended  as  aperient, 
diuretic,  &c.  but  have  long  been 
ftrangers  to  prafrice,  and  are  by 
fome  fufpefted  to  have  noxious  qua- 
lities. 

NITRUM  \_Lond.  Bd.J 

Kali  nitratum. 

Nitre. 

Nitre,  or  faltpetre,  is  a fait  ex- 
traded  in  Perfia  and  the  Eaft- In- 
dies from  certain  earths  that  lie  on 
the  fides  of  hills ; and  artificially 
produced,  in  fome  parts  of  Europe 
from  auimal  and  vegetable  matters 
rotted  together,  with  the  addition  of 
lime  and  aflies,  and  expofed  for  a 
length  of  time  to  the  air  ; without 
the  accefs  of  which,  nitre  is  never 
generated  : the  fait  extraded  from 
the  earth,  &c.  by  means  of  water, 
is  purified  by  colature  and  cryftalll- 
zation. 

Pure  nitre  diffolves  In  about  fix 
times  Its  w^eight  of  water,  and  con- 
cretes again  into  colourlefs  tranfpa- 
rent  cryltals ; their  figure  is  that  of 
an  hexagonal  prifm,  terminated  by 
a pyramid  of  an  equal  number  of 
fides.  It  readily  melts  In  the  fire  ; 
and  In  contad  with  fuel  deflagrates, 
with  a bright  flame  and  confiderable 
noife  ; after  the  detonation  is  over, 
a large  quantity  of  alkaline  fait  is 
found  remaining.  The  tafte  of  nitre 
Is  ffiarp,  penetrating,  and  bitterifh, 
accompanied  with  a certain  fenfation 
of  coldnefs. 

Nitre  is  a medicine  celebrated  in 
many  diforders.  Befides  the  ape- 
rient quality  of  neutral  falts  in  ge- 
neral, it  has  a manifeftly  cooling  one, 
by  which  it  quenches  thirft,  and  a- 
bates  febrile  heats  and  commotions 
of  the  blood  : it  has  one  great  ad- 
vantage above  the  refrigerating  me- 
dicines of  the  acid  kind,  that  it  does 
not  coagulate  the  animal  juices ; 
blood,  which  is  coagulated  by  all 
the  mineral  acids,  and  milk,  &c.  by 
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acids  of  every  kind,  are  by  nitre 
rendered  more  dilute,  and  preferved 
from  coagulation : it  is,  however, 
fuppofed  to  thicken  the  thin,  fe- 
rous,  acrimonious  humours,  and  oc- 
cafion  an  uniform  mixture  of  them 
with  fuch  as  are  more  thick  and  vif- 
cid  ; by  this  means  preventing  the 
ill  confequences  which  would  other- 
wife  enfuc  from  the  former,  though 
it  has  not,  as  Junckner  fuppofes, 
any  property  of  really  obtunding 
acrimony.  This  medicine  for  the 
mod  part  promotes  urine  ; fometimes 
gently  loofens  the  belly  ; but  in  cold 
plilegmatic  habits,  very  rarely  has 
this  effeft,  though  given  in  large 
dofes : aKine  fluxes,  proceeding 
from  too  great  acrimony  of  the 
bile  or  Inflammation  of  the  inteftines, 
are  fupprefled  by'  it : in  choleric 
and  febrile  diforders,  it  generally 
excites  fweat ; but  in  malignant  ca- 
fes, where  the  pulfe  is  low,  and  the 
ftrength  loft,  it  retards  this  falutary 
evacuation  and  the  eruption  of  the 
exanthemata. 

Dr  Stahl  has  w'ritten  an  exprefs 
treatife  upon  the  medical  virtues  of 
nitre;  in  which  he  informs  us,  from 
his  own  experience,  that  this  fait 
added  to  gargarifms  employed  in  in- 
flammations of  the  fauces  in  acute 
fevers,  thickens  the  falival  moifture 
upon  the  palate  and  fauces  into  the 
confiftence  of  a mucus,  which  keeps 
them  moift  for  a confiderable  time  ; 
whereas,  if  nitre  be  not  added,  a 
fudden  drynefs  of  the  mouth  imme- 
diately enfues  : that  in  nephritic 
complaints,  the  prudent  ufc  of  nitre 
is  of  more  fervice  than  any  of  the 
numerous  medicines  ufually  recom- 
mended in  that  difeafe  : that  nitre 
gives  great  relief  in  fuppreffion  and 
heat  of  urine,  whether  Ample  or  oc- 
cafioned  by  a venereal  taint ; that 
it  is  of  great  fervice  in  acute  and 
inflammatory  pains  of  the  head,  eyes, 
ears,  teeth,  &c.  in  'all  eryfipclatous 
affedtions  whether  particular  or  uni- 
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verfal,  and  likewife  In  chronic  dcil- 
rlum ; that  in  diarrhoea  happening 
in  petechial  fevers,  nitre  mixed  with 
abforbents  and  diaphoretics,  had  ther 
bed  effefts,  always  putting  a ftop  to 
the  flux,  or  rendering  the  evacuation 
falutary  ; that  in  diarrhoea  happen- 
ing in  the  fmall-pox,  it  had  been  em- 
ployed with  the  like  fuccefs,  two 
dofes  or  three  at  moft  confiftlng  of 
two,  three,  or  four  grains  each,  ac- 
cording to  the  age,  &c.  of  the  pa- 
tient, given  at  the  Interval  of  two  or 
three  hours,  putting  a ftop  to  the 
flux,  after  the  bezoardic  powders» 
both  with  and  without  opium,  had 
been  given  without  fuccefs.  Tlie 
fame  author  recommends  this  fait 
likewife  as  a medicine  of  Angular 
fervice  in  cholera  attended  with 
great  anxieties  and  heat  of  the 
blood  ; in  the  flatulent  fpafmcdic 
heartburns  familiar  to  hypochondria- 
cal people;  and  againft  the  lofs  of  ap- 
petite, naufea,  vomiting,  &c.  which 
gouty  perfons  are  fometimes  feized 
with  upon  the  pains  of  the  feet,  8cc. 
fuddenly  remitting..  Incafesof  thislafl: 
kind,  the  ufe  of  nitre  furely  requires 
great  caution,  although  the  author 
affures  us,  that  no  bad  confequences 
are  to  be  feared  from  it.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  he  obferves,  that  In  a phthifls 
and  ulcerous  affedlion,  it  has  been- 
found  to  be  of  no  ferrdee  ; and  that 
therefore  its  ufe  may'  be  fuperfeded 
in  thefe  complaints.  Indeed,  In  dif- 
orders of  the  lungs  in  general.  It  is 
commonly'  reckoned  to  be  rather 
hurtful  than  beneflcial.  In  modern 
practice,  it  Is  given  in  formoApow- 
der  or  julep  as,  a refrigerant  and 
diuretic ; and  fome  recommend  It 
much  in  hcmopty'As,  though  in  fome 
conftitutlons  It  is  alleged  to  have  a 
peculiar  Influence  on  the  lungs,  bc- 
caAoning  dyfpnoea  even  when  given, 
by  the  anus.  It  Is  faid  to  difpofe 
to  cramps  in  the  ftomach,  and  to  be 
particularly  unfriendly  to  gouty  fto- 
machs. 

The 
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The  ufuaT  dole  of  this  medicine 
among  us  is  from  two  or  three^grains 
to  a icruple';  though  it  may  be  gi- 
ven with  great  fafety,  and  generally 
to  better  advantage,  in  larger  quan- 
tities : the  only  inconvenience  is  its 
not  being  apt  to  lit  eafy  on  the  fto- 
mach.  Some  jiave  affirmed,  that 
this  fait  lofes  half  its  weight  of  a- 
queous  moilture  by  fufion,  and  con- 
fequently  that  one  part  of  rryelted 
nitre  is  equivalent  to  two  of  the 
cryftals  ; but  it  did  not  appear,  up- 
on feveral  careful  trials,  to  lofe  fo 
much  as  one  twentieth  of  its  w'eight. 
The  only  officinal  - preparation  of 
nitre  is  the  troches.  It  is  employ- 
ed llkewife  in  operations  on  metal- 
lic bodies,  for  promoting  their  cal- 
cination, as  in  the  calx  anthnonii 
nit  rat  a.  ' 

NUMMULARIA  [Brun.-]  Fo- 
lia. 

Lyjiniachia  nuwviularia  Lin. 

Moneywort,  or  herb  two- pence  j 
the  leaves. 

This  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  moift 
watery  places,  and  creeps  on  the 
ground  with  two  little  roundilli 
leaves  at  each  joint.  Their  tafte  is 
fubaftringent,  and  very  lightly  acid  : 
hence  they  Hand  recommended  by 
Boerhaave  in  the  hot  fciirvy,  and  in 
uterine  and  other  hemorrhagies.  But 
their  effetts  are  fo  inconiiderable, 
that  common  praftice  takes  no  no- 
tice of  them. 

NUX'MOSCHATA  ]_Lond. 

Ed.'\  Oleum  ejfentiale,  oleum  expref- 
fum,  oleu7H  7nacis,  vulgo  di£lu7n. 

Myrijlica  mofehata.  Aft.  Bohn. 
[L077d.J 

Myrijlica  officinalis  Lin.  Sup. 

lEd.^ 

Nutmeg. 

Nutmegs  are  the  kernel  of  a roun- 
diffi  nut  which  grows  in  the  Ealt- 
Indies.  The  outlide  covering  of 
this  fruit  is  foft  and  flefliy  like  that 


of  a walnut,  and  fpontaneoufly  o- 
pens  when  the  nut  grows  ripe  : im- 
mediately under  this  lies  the  maee, 
(fee  the  article  Macis)  which  forms 
a kind  of  reticular  covering;  thro’ 
the  fiffures  whereof  appears  a hard 
woody  fliell  that  includes  the  nut- 
meg.  1 hefe  kernels  have  long  been 
made  ufe  of  both  for  medicinal  and 
culinary  pui-pofes,  and  defervedly 
looked  upon  as  a w'arm  agreeable  a- 
romatic.  I’hey  are  fuppofed  like- 
wife  to  have  an  aftringent  virtue  ; 
and  are  employed  with  that  inten- 
tion in  diarrhoeas  and  dyfenteries. 
Their  aftringency  is  faid  to  be  in- 
creafed  by  torrefaftion,  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  the  tafte : this 
treatment  certainly  deprives  the  fpice 
of  fome  of  its  finer  oil,  and  therefore 
venders  it  lefs  efficacious  for -any  good 
purpofe ; and,  if  we  may  reafon 
from  analogy,  probably  abates  of  its 
aftringency.  Nutmegs  dillilled  with 
'water,  afford  a large  quantity  of  ef- 
fentiai  oil,  refembling  in  flavour  the 
fpice  itfelf ; after  the  diftillation,  an 
infipid  febaceous  matter  is  found 
fwimming  on  the  water  ; the  decoc- 
tion, infpiffated,  gives  an  extraft  of 
an  unftuous,  very  lightly  bitterifli 
tafte,  and  with  little  or  no  aftrin- 
gency. Reftified  fpirit  extraftsthe 
whole  virtue  of  nutmegs  by  infufion, 
and  elevates  veiy  little  of  it  in  diftil- 
lation : hence  the  fplrituous  extraft 
pofleffes  the  flavour  of  the  fpice  in 
an  eminent  degree. 

Nutmegs  yield  to  the  prefs,  when 
heated,  a confiderable  quantity  of 
limpid  yellow  oil,  which  on  cooling 
concretes  into  a febaceous  confift- 
ence.  In  the  fliops  we  meet  with 
three  forts  of  unftuous  fubftances, 
called  oil  of  mace,  though  really  ex- 
prefled  from  the  nutmeg.  The  beft 
is  brought  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  in 
ftone  jars  ; this  is  of  a thick  con- 
fiftence,  of  the  colour  of  mace,  and 
an  agreeable  fragrant  fmell : the  fe-  • 
cond  fort,  which  is  paler  coloured, 
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and  much  inferior  in  quality,  comes 
from  Holland  la  folid  mafles,  gene- 
rally flat  and  of  a fqiiare  figure  : the 
third,  which  is  the  word  of  all,  and 
ufually  called  common  oil  of  mace, 
is  an  artificial  compofition  offevum, 
palm  oil,  and  the  like,  flavoured  with 
a little  genuine  oil  of  nutmeg. 
Thefe  oils  yield  all  that  part  in  which 
their  aromatic  flavour  refides,  on  di- 
ilillation  to  water,  and  to  pure  fpi- 
rlt  by  infufion  : the  dillllled  liquor 
and  fpirituous  tincture  nearly  re- 
femble  in  quality  thole  prepared  im- 
mediately from  the  nutmeg.  The 
officinal  preparations  of  nutmegs 
are,  a fpirit  and  eflential  oil,  and  the 
nutmegs  in  fubllance  roalted.  Both 
the  nutmeg  itfelf  and  its  eflential  oil 
enter  feveral  compofitions,  as  the 
confedtio  aromaiica,  fplritus  amo- 
nias  compofiHis,  &c. 

NUX  PISTACHIA  [Ge«.] 

Pijiachia  vera  Lin. 

Pillachlo  nut. 

This  is  a moderately  large  nut, 
containing  a kernel  of  a pale  green- 
ilh  colour,  covered  with  a reddilh 
fkin.  The  tree  which  produces  it 
grows  fpontaneoufly  in  Perfia,  Ara- 
bia, and  feveral  iflands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago: it  bears  likevvife  the  colds  of 
our  own  climate,  fo  as  to  have  pro- 
duced fruit  not  inferior  to  that  which 
we  receive  from  abroad.  Piftachlo 
nuts  have  a pleafant,  fWeet,  undfuous 
tafte,  refembling  that  of  almonds. 
They  are  ranked  amongft  the  ana- 
leptics ; and  are  by  fome  much  e- 
fteemed  in  certain  weaknefles,  and  in 
emaciated  habits. 

NUX  VOMICA  \_Suec.~i 

Strychnos  tmx  votnica  Lin, 

Nyx  vomica. 

This  is  the  produce  of  a tree 
growing  in  the  Eaft- Indies,  where 
it  is  faid  to  be  ufed  as  a fpecific  a- 
gainft  the  bite  of  a fpecies  of  water- 


fnake.  It  is  confiJcrably  bitter  and 
deleterious ; but  has  been  ufed  iu 
dofes  from  five  to  ten  grains  twice  a- 
day  or  fo,  in  intermittents,  particu- 
larly obllinate  quartans,  and  In  con- 
tagious dylcntery.  The  ftiychyioe 
Ignatii  is  a tree  of  the  fame  kind, 
producing  gourd-like  fruit,  the  feeds- 
of  which  are  Improperly  called  Vit 
Ignatius’s  beans.  I'hefe,  and  alfo 
the  woods  or  roots,  of  fome  fuch 
trees,  called  lignum  colubrinum  or 
fnakewood,  are  very  narcotic  bitters 
like  the  nux  vomica. 

NYMPPIiEA  ALBA  [Brun.J 
Radix  flares. 

Nyn/pheta  alia  Lin. 

White  water-lily } the.  root  and 
flowers. 

This  grows  In  rivers  and  large 
lakes,  flowering  ufually  in  June, 
'^rhe  roots  and  flowers  have  a rough, 
bitterifli,  glutinous  tafte;  (the  flow- 
ers are  the  lead  rough);  and  when 
frefh,  they  have  a difagreeable  fmell, 
which  is  in  great  meafure  loft  by 
drying : they  are  recommended  in 
alvine  fluxes,  gleets,  and  the  like. 
The  roots  are  fuppofed  by  fome  to 
be  in  a high  degree  narcotic,  but  ott 
no  very  good  foundation.  Linde— 
ftolpe  Informs  us,  that  in  fome  parts 
of  Sweden  they  were  In  times  of’ 
fcarcity  ufed  as  food,  and  did  not 
prove  unwholefome. 

OCHRA  [Bnin.^ 

Yellow  ochre:  a foft  friable  ore 
of  iron,  of  a yellow  colour,  dug  in 
feveral  parts  of  England.  It  poflef-’ 
fes  the  virtues  of  the  calces  of  iron 
and  haematites;  but  in  fo  low  a de- 
gree, that  the  Ihops  have  defervcdly 
rejefted  it;  Its  principal  ufe  is  as  a 
pigment. 

OCULI  CANCRORUM.  See 
Cancrorum  OcULl. 
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iCENANTHE  Radix,  folia, 
Oepa?ithe  crocata  Ijn. 
hemlock  drop  wort. 

Tills  is  one  of  three  fpecles  of  the 
genus  cenantlie,  belonging  to  the 
umbelliferous  clafs,  and  natives  of 
Great  Britain.  It  grows  in  moifl 
places,  wltli  pinnated  leaves,  ribbed 
ftalks,  and  white  thick  fliort  bunchy- 
roots.  It  is  known  as  a virulent 
poifon;  but  the  juice  of  the  root, 
or  the  infufion  of  the  leaf,  has  been 
recommeaded  in  chronic  eruptions. 

A cafe  was  fome  time  ago  pub- 
llflicd  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfac- 
tions  by  Dr  Pultney;  'in  which, 
when  taken  by  mlflake  in  an  affec- 
tion of  that  kind,  it  had  nearly  pro- 
ved fatal,  but  was  in  the  end  the 
means  of  accomplilhing  a complete 
recovery.  It  has  fince  that  been  a 
good  deal  employed  at  Edinburgh, 
and  in  fome  cafes  with  apparent  ad- 
vantage. The  late  Dr  Hope  thought, 
that  in  many  cafes  he  found  an  Infu- 
fion of  leaves  highly  ufeful  in  pro- 
moting the.  menttrual  difcharge.  It 
does  not  feem  to  have  yet  found  its 
wayinto  any  of  our  modern  pharma- 
copoeias ; but  it  may,  we  think,  be 
juftly  confidered  as  meriting  farther 
attention.  It  proves  diuretic,  and 
is  apt  to  occafion  vertigo  and  fick- 
■efs. 

OLIBANUM  \_Lond.  Ed.~] 
Cu7nmi  reftna. 

fimiperus  Lycia  Lin. 

' Olibanum. 

This  gummi  refinous  fubftance  'is 
brought  from  Turkey  and  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  ufually  in  drops  or  tears,  like 
thofe  of  maftich,  but  larger,  of  a 
pale  yellowilh.,  and  fometimes  rcd- 
dllh  colour ; a moderately  warm 
pungent  tafte,  and  a ftrong,  not 
very  agreeable  fmell.  'Phis  drug  has 
received  many  different  appellations, 
according  to  its  different  appearan- 
ces : the  fingle  tears  are  called  fimply 
olibanum,  or  thus : when  two  are 
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joined  together,  they  have  been  call- 
ed thus  mafcuhm,  and  when  two 
were  very  large,  thus  fretninmum  i 
fometimes  four  or  five,  about  the 
bignefs  of  filberds,  are  found  adhe- 
ring to  a piece  of  the  bark  of  the 
tree  from  which  they  exuded;  thefe 
havebeen  named  thus  c .rticofutn ; the 
liner  powder,  which  rubs  off  from 
the  tears  in  the  carriage,  mica  Ihuris; 
and  the  coarfer  powder,  manna  thu- 
ris.  This  drug  is  not  however,  in 
any  of  its  ftates,  what  is  now  called 
thus  or  t'rankincenje  in  the  Ihops 

Olibanum  confifts  of  about  equal 
parts  of  gummy  and  refinous  mat- 
ters ; the  firft  foluble  In  wster,  the 
other  in  rectified  fpirit.  With  re- 
gard. to  its  virtues,  abundance  have 
been  attributed  to  It,  particularly  in 
diforders  of  the  head  and  breafi,  in 
hsemoptoes,  and  in  alvine  and  ute- 
rine fluxes  : but  Its  real  effects  In 
thefe  cafes  are  far  from  anfwering  the 
promifes  of  the  recommenders.  Ri- 
verlus  is  faid  to  have  had  large  expe- 
rience of  the  good  effefts  of  this 
drug  in  pleurlfies,  efpeciaily  epide- 
mic ones;  he  directs  a fcooped  apple 
to  be  filled  Avith  a dram  of  olibanum, 
then  covered  and  roafted  under  the 
afhes;  this  is  to  be  taken  for  a dofe, 
three  ounces  of  carduus  water  drank 
after  It,  and  the  patient  covered  up 
warm  in  bed:  in  a fliort  time,  he 
fays,  either  a plentiful  fweat,  or  a 
gentle  dIaiThoea,  enfues,  which  car- 
ries off  the  difeafe.  Geoffroy  in- 
forms us,  that  he  has  frequently 
made  ufe  of  this  medicine,  after  ve- 
nefedllon,  with  good  fuccefs ; but 
acknowledges  that  it  has  fometimes 
failed. 

OLIVA  \_Lond.  Ed.'\  OUum  ex- 
prejfum 

Oka  Europea  Lin. 

Olive  ; the  expreffed  oil  of  the 
fruit. 

This  tree  grows  in  the  fouthem 
parts  of  France,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
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other  warm  countries  ; with  us  it 
is  ufually  prd'ervecl  in  the  green- 
houfes  of  the  curious,  though  it  will 
bear  our  ordinary  winters  in  the  o- 
pen  air,  and  produce  very  good 
fruit.  Olives  have  an  acrid,  bitter, 
extremely  difagrecable  taftc:  pick- 
led, as  we  receive  them  from  a- 
broad,  they  prove  lefs  difagrecable; 
the  Lucca  olives,  which  are  fmaller 
than  the  others,  have  the  weakeft 
taftc ; the  Spanifh,  or  larger,  the 
ftrongeft;  the  Provence,  which  are 
of  a middling  ftze,  are  generally  the 
moft  elleemed. 

The  oil  obtained  from  this  fruit 
has  no  particular  tafte  or  fmell,  and 
does  not  greatly  differ  in  quality 
from  oil  of  almonds.  Authors  make 
mention  of  two  forts  of  this  oil,  one 
expreifed  from  the  olives  when  fully 
ripe,  which  is  our  common  olive 
oil : the  other,  before  it  has  grown 
ripe  ; this  is  called  oleutn  innnatu- 
rum,  din^-oiriphacinuvi.  Nothing  is 
met  with  in  the  (hops  under  this 
name ; and  Lemtry  affirms,  that 
there  is  no  fuch  oil  ; unripe  olives, 
yielding  only  a vifeid  juice  to  the 
prefs.  From  the  ripe  fruit,  two  or 
three  forts  arc  obtained,  differing 
in  degree  of  purity  : the  pureft  runs 
by  light  preflute  : the  remaining 
magma,  heated  and  preifed  mote 
ftrongly,  yields  an  inferior  fort, 
with  fome  dregs  at  the  bottom, 
called  anmrca.  All  thcle  oils  con- 
tain a conliderable  portion  of  a- 
queous  moiftiire,  and  a mucilagi- 
nous fubftance  ; which  fubjecl  them 
to  run  into  a putrid  ftate;  to  pre- 
vent this,  the  preparers  add  fome 
fea-lalt,  which,  imbibing  the  aque- 
ous and  mucilaginous  parts,  links 
with  them  to  the  bottom  ; by  this 
means  the  oil  becomes  more  homo- 
geneous, and  confequently  lefs  fu- 
fceptible  of  alteration.  In  its  paf- 
fage  to  us,  fome  of  the  fait,  thrown 
up  from  the  bottom  by  the  fhaking 
of  the  veffel,  is  foractimea  mixed 


with  and  detained  In  the  oil,  which, 
in  our  colder  climate,  becomes  too 
thick  tofufferit  freely  to  fubfide ; and 
hence  (his  oil  is  fumetimes  found  to 
have  a inanifeftly  faline  tafte.  Oil 
olive  is  ufed  in  the  fimple  oleum  ful- 
phuratum,  and  fcveral  ointments. 
It  is  oftencr  employed  with  this  laft 
intention  than  the  other  expreffed 
oils,  but  more  rarely  for  internal 
medicinal  purpofes,  although  not 
unfrequently  it  is  employed  again  ft; 
coughs  and  hoarfenefs,  when  united 
with  water  by  the  intervention  of 
alkali. 

ONONIS  ISuec.^  Radix, 

Ononis  fpinofa  Lin. 

Reft-harrow,  cammock,  or  petty* 
whin  ; the  rooti 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  wafte- 
grounds,  and  dry  fields;  The  root 
has  a difagrecable  fmell,  and  a nau- 
feous  fvveetifh  tafte:  it  (lands  recom- 
mended as  an  aperient  and  diuretic; 
but  has  never  been  much  regarded 
among  us. 

OPIUM  ILond.  Ed.^  Sacciis 
infpiffatus. 

Paper  fomniferum  Lin, 

Opium. 

This  juice  has  not  yet  been  col- 
ledled  in  quantity  in  Europe,  E- 
gypt,  Perfia,  and  fome  other  pro- 
vinces of  Alia,  have  hitherto  fuppli- 
ed  us  with  this  commodity:  in  thofe 
countries,  large  quantities  of  pop- 
pits  are  cultivated  for  this  purpofe. 
The  opium  prepared  about  Thebes 
in  Egypt,  hence  named  Thebaic 
opium,  haa  been  ufually  elleemed 
the  bell  ; but  this  is  not  now  diftin- 
guifhed  from  that  colletEled  in  other 
places.  This  juice  is  brought  to  us 
in  cakes  or  loaves,  covered  with 
leaves,  and  other  vegetable  matters, 
to  prevent  their  (licking  together  : 
it  is  of  a folid  confidence,  yet  fomc- 
what  foft  and  tenacious,  of  a 
dark  rcddidi  brown  colour  in  the 
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mafs,  and  when  reduced  into  pow- 
der, yellow ; of  a faint  difagree- 
able  fmell  and  a bitterifh  tafte,  ac- 
companied with  a pungent  heat  and 
acrimony: 

In  the  province  of  Bahar  in  the 
Eaft-lndies,  it  is  faid,  the  poppy 
feeds  are  fown  in  Oftober  or  No- 
vember at  about  eight  inches  di- 
ftance  ; and  are  well  watered  till 
the  plants  are  about  half  a foot 
high,  when  a compoft  of  nitrous 
earch,  dung,  and  alhes,  is  fpread 
over  the  areas  ; and  a little  before 
the  flowers  appear,  they  arc  again 
watered  profufely  till  the  capfules 
are  half  grown  : and  then  the  o- 
pium  is  colleft ed ; for  when  fully 
ripe,  they  yield  little  juice.  Two 
longitudinal  incifions,  from  below 
upwards,  without  penetrating  the 
cavity,  are  made  at  funfet  for  three 
or  four  fucceflive  evenings ; and 
then  they  are  allowed  to  ripen  their 
feeds.  In  the  morning. the  juice  is 
feraped  off  with  an  iron  fcoop,  and 
worked  in  an  earthen  pot  in  the 
fun’s  heat  till  it  be  of  a confrflence 
to  be  formed  into  thick  cakes  of  a- 
bout  four  pounds  weight,  which  are 
covered  over  with  the  leaves  of  pop- 
py or  tobacco,  and  dried.  It  is 
faid  to  be  adulterated  with  various 
unknown  fubllances,  with  the  ex- 
traft  of  the  poppy  plant  procured 
by  boiling,  and  even  with  cow- 
durig.  It  is  purified  by  reducing 
it  to  a pulp  with  hot  water,  and 
Itrongly  prefiing  it  while  hot  thro’ 
a linen  cloth  from  its  impurities. 
It  is  then  evaporated  by  a water- 
bath  or  other  gentle  heat  to  its 
original  confiftence.  This,  extradl 
is  found  to  contain  a refin,  a kind 
of  eflential  oil,  a principle  of  o- 
dour,  an  effential  fait,  and  a foapy 
extradl. 

Opium  hasareddiflibrowncolour; 
a ftrong  peculiar  fmell ; a tafte  at 
firft  naufeous  and  bitter,  but  foon  be- 
coming acrid,  with  a flight  warmth ; 


and  it  appears  to  have  fome  aftrin- 
gency,  as  a watery  tinfture  of  it 
forms  an  ink  with  a chalybeate  fo- 
lution. 

The  external  and  internal  effeftg 
of  opium  appear  to  be  various  in  dif- 
ferent conftitutions,  and  in  the  fame 
at  different  times.  By  fome,  when 
applied  to  the  tongue,  the  nofe, 
the  eye,  or  any  part  deprived  of 
fltin,  it  has  been  faid  to  ftimulate 
and  to  induce  in  the  eye  in  particu- 
lar a flight  degree  of  rednefs.  But 
if  this  effeft  do  take  place,  it  is 
at  the  utmoft  extremely  inconfi- 
derable,  praticularly  when  compa- 
red with  the  effedl  of  volatile  alkali, 
ardent  fpirit,  or  a variety  of  other 
articles  applied  to  the  fame  organ. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in 
a very  fliort  time  the  fenfibility  of 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  even 
when  there  has  not  taken  place  the 
flighteft  mark  of  preceding  ftimulus 
or  inflammation,  is  very  coiifider- 
ably  diminiflied.  Some  allege,  that 
when  applied  to  the  fldn,  it  allays 
pain  and  fpafm,  procures  fleep,  and 
produces  all  the  other  falutary  or 
dangerous  effefts  which  refult  from 
its  internal  ufe  ; while  others  allege, 
that  thus  applied  it  has  little  or  no 
effeft  whatever. 

This  variety  probably  arifes  from 
differences  in  the  condition  of  the 
fubcutaneous  nerves,  and  of  the 
fenfibility  of  the  furface  as  being 
more  or  lefs  defended.  But  there 
is  no  doubt,  that  when  mixed  with 
cauftic,it  diminifhes  the  pain,  which 
would  otherwjfe  enfue,  probably 
by  deadening  the  fenfibility  of  the 
part. 

It  fometimes  allays  the  pain  from 
a carious  tooth  ; and  a watery  fo- 
lution  of  it  has  been  ufed  in  various 
ulcers,  certain  ophthalmias,  and  vi- 
rulent gonorrhoea,  when  pain  and 
inflammation  have  before  that  given 
very  great  diftrefs. 

Opium,  when  taken  into  the  fto- 
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mach  to  fuch  an  extent  as  to  have 
any  fcnfible  effeft,  gives  rife  to  a 
plcai'ant  ferenity  of  mind,  in  gene- 
ral proceeding  to  a certain  degree 
of  languor  and  drowfinefs.  I'he 
aftion  of  the  fanguiferous  fyftem  is 
diminiflied,  the  pulfe  becoming  for 
the  moll  part  fofter,  fuller,  and  flow- 
er than  it  was  before.  There  often 
takes  place  fwellingof  the  fubcutane- 
ous  veins,  and  fweating  ; both  proba- 
bly the  confequences  of  a diminution 
of  refinance  at  the  furface,  from  a 
diminution  of  mufcular  aftion ; and 
accordingly  opium  diminilhes  thofe 
difeharges  whicli  depend  on  mufeu- 
lar  aftion,  as  is  particularly  exem- 
plified in  its  effeA  of  binding  the 
belly.  Opium  taken  into  the  fto- 
mach  in  a larger  dofe,  gives  rife  to 
confufion  of  head  and  vertigo.  The 
power  of  all  flimulating  caufes,  as 
making  impreflions  on  the  body  is 
diminifhed  ; and  even  at  times,  and 
in  fituations  when  a perfon  would 
naturally  be  awake,  fleep  is  irrefift- 
ibly  induced.  In  ftill  larger  dofes, 
it  aAs  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
narcotic  poifon,  giving  rife  not  only 
te  vertigo,  headach,  tremors,  and 
delirium,  but  to  convulfions  alfoj 
and  thefe  terminating  in  a Hate  of 
ftupor,  from  which  the  perfon  can- 
not be  roufed.  This  ftupor  is  ac- 
companied with  flownefs  of  the 
pulfe,  and  with  ftertor  in  breath- 
ing, and  the  feene  is  terminated  in 
death,  attended  with  the  fame  ap- 
pearances as  take  place  in  apo- 
plexy. 

From  thefe  effefts  of  opium  in  a 
ftate  of  health,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  recourfe  fliould  liave  been  had 
to  It  in  difeafe,  as  mitigating  pain, 
inducing  fleep,  allaying  inordinate 
aftion,  and  diminilhing  morbid  fen- 
fibility.  That  thefe  effefts  do  re- 
fult  from  it,  is  confirmed  by  the 
daily  experience  of  every  obferver  : 
And  a<  anfw'cring  one  or  other  of 
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thefe  intentions,  irioft,  if  not  all,  of 
the  good  confequences  derived  from 
it  in  adiual  praftice  are  to  be  ex- 
plained. If,  therefore,  by  a feda- 
tive  medicine,  we  mean  an  article 
capable  of  allaying,  affuaging,  mi- 
tigating, and  compofing,  no  fub- 
ftance  can  have  a better  title  to 
the  appellation  of  fedative  than  o- 
pfum. 

As  anfvvering  the  purpofes  of  mi- 
tigating pain,  inducing  fleep,  allay- 
ing inordinate  3ftion,and  diminifh- 
ing  fenfibility,  it  naturally  follows, 
that  opium  may  be  employed  vvith 
advantage  In  a great  variety  of  dif- 
ferent difeafes.  Indeed  there  is 
hardly  any  affcAioh,  In  which  it 
may  not,  from  circumftances,  be 
proper;  and  in  all  defperate  cafes, 
it  is  the  moft  powerful  means  of  al- 
leviating the  miferies  of  patients. 

Some  pradfitioners  are  averfe  to» 
Its  life-  where  there  takes  place  an 
adlive  inflammation/}  but  others 
have  recourfe  to  it  in  fuch  cafes, 
even  at  an  early  period,  efpecially 
after  blood-letting;  and  where  fuch 
affedlions  are  attended  not  only  with 
pain  and  fpafm,  but  with  watchful- 
nefs  and  cough,  it  is  often  produftl ve 
of  the  greateft  benefit.  Opium 
combined  with  calomel  has  of  late 
been  extenfively  employed  In  every 
form  of  aiftive  Inflammation,  and 
with  the  greateft  fuccefs.  It  is 
found  alfo  to  be  of  very  great  fer- 
vlce  in  allaying  the  pain  and  pre- 
venting the  fymptomatic  fever  li- 
able to  be  induced  by  wounds, 
fraftures,  burns,  or  fimllar  acci- 
dents. 

In  intermittents,  it  Is  fald  to  have 
been  ufed  with  good  effedl  before 
the  fit,  in  the  cold  ftage,  in  the  hot 
ftage,  and  during  the  interval.  Gi- 
ven even  In  the  hot  ftage,  it  has  been 
obferved  to  allay  the  heat,  thlrft, 
hcad-ach,  and  delirium,  to  induce 
fwcat  and  fleep,  to  cure  the  dif- 
0^2  cafe 
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cafe  with  the  lefsbark,  and  without 
leaving  abdominal  obftruftiona  or 
dropfy. 

It  is  often  of  very  great  fervicc 
in  fevers  of  the  typhoid  type,  when 
patients  are  diftreffed  with  watch- 
fulnefs  or  diarrhoea.  But  where 
thefe  orfimilar  circumftances  do  not 
indicate  its  ufe,  it  is  often  diftrefs- 
ing  to  patients  by  augmenting  thiril 
and  conilipation. 

In  fmall-pox,  when  the  convul- 
fions  before  eruption  are  frequent 
and  confiderable,  opium  is  liberally 
ufed.  It  is  like  wife  given  from  the 
fifth  day  onwards;  and  is  found  to 
allay  the  pain  of  fuppuration,  to 
promote  the  ptyalifm,  and  to  be  o- 
therwife  ufeful.  - 

In  dyfen"»ry,  after  the  ufe  of 
gentle  laxatives,  or  along  with 
them,  opium,  independently  of  any 
effeft  it  may  have  on  the  fever,  is 
of  confeqnence  in  allaying  the  tor- 
mina and  tenefmus,  and  in  obvia- 
ting that  laxity  of  bowels  which  is 
fo  frequently  a relift  of  that  dif- 
eafe. 

In  diarrhoea,  the  difeafe  itfelf  ge- 
nerally carries  off  any  acrimony 
that  may  be  a caufe,  and  then  o- 
pium  is  ufed  with  great  effeft.  E- 
ven  in  the  worft  fymptomatic  eafes, 
it  feldom  fails  to  alleviate. 

In  cholera  and  pyrofis,  it  is  al- 
moft  the  only  thing  trufteS  to. 

In  cholic,  it  is  employed  with 
laxatives ; and  no  doubt  often  pre- 
vents ileus  and  inflammation,  by 
relieving  the  fpafm.  Even  in  ileus 
and  in  Incarcerated  hernia,  it  is  often 
found  to  allay  the  vomiting,  the 
fpafms,  the  pain,  and  fometimes  to, 
diminifh  the  inflammation,  and  pre- 
vent the  gangrene  of  the  flrangula- 
ted  gut. 

It  is  given  to  allay  the  pain  and 
favour  the  defeent  of  calculi,  and  to 
relieve  In  jaundice  and  dyfuria  pro- 
ceeding from  fpafm. 

It  is  of  acknowledged  ufe  in  the 
different  fpecies  of  tetanus } affords 


relief  to  the  various  fpafmodic' 
fymptoms  of  dyfpepfia,  hyfteria, 
hypochondriafis,  adhma,  rabies,  ca- 
nina,  &c.  and  has  been  found  ufe- 
ful  in  fome  kinds  of  epilepfy. 

Of  late,  In  dofes  gradually  in* 
creafed  to  five  grains,  three,  four, 
or  even  fix  times  a-day,  it  has  been 
ufed  in  (yphilis;  and  fome  inftan- 
oes  are  recorded,  In  which  it  would 
feem  that  by  this  remedy  alone  a 
complete  cure  had  been  obtained.  In 
other  luftances,  however,  after  the 
fairefl  trial  for  a confiderable  length 
of  time,  It  has  been  found  ineffec- 
tual ; and  upon  the  whole,  it  feems 
rather  to  be  ufeful  In  combating 
fymptoms,  and  In'  counterafting 
the  effefts  refulting  from  the  im- 
proper ufe  of  mercury,  than  in  o- 
vercoming  the  venereal  virus. 

ft  is  found  ufeful  in  certain  cafes 
of  threatened  abortion  and  linger- 
ing delivery,  in  convulfions  during 
parturition,  in  the  after-pains  and 
excelTive  flooding. 

, The  only  form  perhaps  neceffary 
for  opium  is  that  of  pill  ; and  as  it 
is  fo  foluble.In  every  menftruum, 
there  feems  the  lefs  occafion  for  the 
addition  of  either  gum  or  foap. 
This  form  is  more  apt  to  fit  on 
the  ftomach  than  any  liquid  form, 
but  requires  rather  more  time  to 
produce  its  effefts.  The  adminl- 
ffratron  of  opium  to  the  unac- 
cuflomed,  is  fometimes  very  diffi- 
cult. The  requifite  quantity  of 
opium  Is  wonderfully  different  in 
different  perfons,  and  in  .different 
Hates  of  the  fame  perfon.  A quar- 
ter of  a grain  will  in  one  adult  pro- 
duce effefts  which  ten  times  ti  e 
quantity  will  not  do  in  another  ; 
and  a dofc  that  might  prove  fatal 
in  cholera  or  cholic,  would  not  be 
perceptible  In  many  cafes  of  teta- 
nus or  mania.  The  lowed  fatal 
dofe  to  the  unaccuftomed,  as  men- 
tioned by  authors,  feems  to  be  four 
grains ; but  a dangerous  dofe  is  fo 
apt  to  puke,  that  it  has  feldom  time 

to 
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to  occafion  death.  When  given  in 
too  fmall  a dole,  it  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce dillurbed  deep,  and  other  dif- 
agreeable  conlequences ; and  in 
fome  cafes  it  feems  impolfible  to  be 
niade  agree  in  any  dofc  or  form. 
Often,  on  the  other  hand,  from  a 
fmall  dole,  found  deep,  and  allevia- 
tion of  pain  will  be  produced,  while 
a larger  one  gives  rife  to  vertigo 
and  delirium.  Some  prefer  the  re- 
petition of  fmall  doles,  others  the 
giving  of  a full  dofe  at  once.  In 
fome  it  feems  not  to  have  its  proper 
efietfl  till  after  a confiderablc  time. 
The  operation  of  a moderate  dofe 
is  fuppofed  to  lall  in  general  a- 
bout  eight  hours  from  the  time  of 
taking  it. 

Pure  opium  is  partially  foluble  in 
water  and  in  reftificd  fpirit,  and  to- 
tally in  proof- fpirit,  wine,  or  vine- 
gar. Water  rubbed  with  opium, 
and  decanted  repeatedly  till  it  cpme 
off  colourlefs,  yields,  on  gentle  eva- 
poration, an  extraft  which  fome  ufc 
and  recommend  as  one  of  the  bell 
preparations  of  this  fubllance,  and 
which  requires  to  be  given  in  double 
the  dofe  of  common  opium. 

It  is  faid,  that  alkalies  dimi- 
nifh  its  foporific  effeds ; that  the 
fixed  render  it  diuretic,  the  vola- 
tile determine  it  to  the  fitin  ; and 
that  acids  deftroy  its  adivity  almoft 
entirely.  But  when  conjoined  with 
acids,  particularly  the  diluted  vi- 
triolic acid,  it  often  fits  eafily  on 
the  ftomach,  tVhen  it  would  not  o- 
therwife  be  retained,  and  after- 
wards produces  all  its  fedative  ef- 
feds. 

The  chief  officinal  preparations 
of  opium  are,  the  opium  purilica- 
tum,  pilulae  ex  opio,  pulvis  dpiatus 
tindura  opii,  and  tindura  opii 
camphorata.  Befides  this  it  enters  a 
great  variety  of  different  compofi- 
tions,  as  the  pulvis  fudorificus,  bal- 
(araura  anodynum,  cleduariura  ja- 
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ponjeum,  pulvis  e creta  compofi- 
tus.  &c. 

The  occalional  bad  effeds  of  o- 
pium  may  refult  from  the  fame 
power  by  which,  in  other  Hates  of 
the  fyffem,  it  proves  beneficial. 
'I'he  methods,  therefore,  propo- 
fed  of  corieding  thefe  by  roafl- 
ing,  fermentation,  long-continu- 
ed digellion,  repeated  folutions 
and  dlffifiations,  have  not  fuc- 
ceeded. 

OPOPANAX  \^Londr^  Giimmi 
rejhia. 

PaJUnacio  opopanax  Lin. 

Opopanax. 

This  is  a concrete  gummy  refi- 
nous juice, , obtained  from  the  roots 
of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  which 
grows  fpontaneoufly  in  the  warmer 
countries,  and  bears  the  colds  of 
this.  The  juice  is  brought  from 
Turkey  and  t!ie  Eaff  -Indies,  fome- 
times  in  round  drops  or  tears,  but 
more  commonly  in  irregular  lumps, 
of  a reddilh  yellow  colour  on  the 
outfide,  with  fpccks  of  w'hlte,  in-- 
wardly  of  a paler  colour,  and  fre- 
quently variegated  with  large  white 
pieces.  It  has  a peculiar  ftrong 
fmell,  and  a bitter,  acrid,  fomewhat 
naufeous  taffe.  Its  virtues  are  ihofe 
of  an  attenuating  and  aperient  me- 
dicine. Boerhaave  frequently  em- 
ployed it,  along  with  ammoniacum 
and  galbanum,  in  hypochondriacal 
diforders,  obffrudions  of  the  abdo- 
minal* vifeera,  and  fupprefiions  of 
the  menftrual  evacuations  from  a 
fluggiflinefs  of  mucous  humours, 
and  a want  of  due  elallicity  of  the 
folids : with  thefe  intentions  it  is 
an  ufeful  ingredient  in  the  pilulos 
gummftfae  and  compound  powder  of 
myrrh  of  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia, but  is  not  employed  in  any 
compofition  of  the  Edinburgh.  It 
may  be  given  by  itfelf  in  the  dofe 
of  a fcruple,  or  half  a dram : a 
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whole  dram  proves,  in  many  con- 
fticutions,  gently  purgative. 

ORCHIS,  vide  Satyrion. 

t 

ORIGANUM  ILond.-]  Herba. 

Origanum  vulgnre  Lin. 

Wild  marjorum  ; the  herb. 

This  Is  met  with  upon  dry  chal- 
ky hills,  and  in  gravelly  foils,  in 
feveral  parts  of  England,  It  has  an 
agreeable  fmell,  and  a pungent 
tafte,  warmer  than  that  of  the  gar- 
den marjoram,  and  much  refem- 
bling  thyme,  which  it  feems  to  a- 
gree  with  in  virtue.  An  effential 
oil  dillilled  from  it  is  kept  in  the 
fhops. 

There  is  another  fort  of  origa- 
num called  Creticwn,  whofe  flowers, 
or  rather  flowery  tops,  are  foine- 
tirncs  brought  to  us  from  Candy  ; 
thefe  have  an  agreeable  aromatic 
flavour,  fomewhat  Ihonger  than  the 
common  fort. 

ORYZA  \_Brun.~\  Semen. 

Oryza  fativa  Lin. 

Rice  ; the  grain. 

Rice  is  the  product  of  many  dif- 
ferent countries,  particularly  of  the 
Eall-lndies:  but  as  ufed  in  Bri- 
tain, it  is  brought  chiefly  from  Ca- 
rolina, where  the  plant  is  cultivated 
in  large  quantities.  It  is  fulficient- 
ly  nutritious,  and  affords  an  ufeful 
food  in  diarrhoeas,  dyfentcries,  and 
other  diforders  from  a thin  acrimo- 
nious Rate  of  the  juices. 

, OVUM  ILodd.'] 

Ovum  gallinaceum  Ltu. 

The  pullets  egg. 

Both  the  yolk  and  the  white  of 
eggs  are  ufed  to  give  a proper  form 
to  different  medicines,  and  are  for 
that  purpofe  employed  in  fome  of 
the  officinal  preparations,  as  In  the 
coagulum  aluminis.  But  they  do 
not  feem  to  poffefs  any  medical  vir- 
tues unltfs  as  article  of  dktj  and 


ufed  with  that  Intention,  they  are 
highly  nutritious.  Egg-fliells  when 
burnt  become  a quicklime,  and  as 
fuch  they  have  fometimes  been  u- 
fed  In  medicine;  but  they  differ  in 
no  refpeft  fiom  the  other  calcareous 
earths. 

OXALIS,  vide  Acetosa. 

OXYACANTHA  GALENI. 
Vide  Berberis. 

OXYLAPATHUM.  VideLA- 

PATHUM. 

PiEONIA  [iSaec.]  RadiX)  fe- 

men. 

Paeonia  officinalis  Lin. 

Male  and  female  peony  ; the 
root  and  feed. 

Thefe  plants  are  cultivated  in 
our  gardens  on  account  of  the 
beauty  of  their  flowers ; the  fe- 
male, which  is  the  largefl  and  moft 
elegant,  and  for  this  reafon  the 
moll  common,  is  the  only  one  with 
which  the  (hops  are  fupplied.  In 
quality  they  are  fcarce  fenfibly 
different  ; and  hence  they  may 
be  taken  promlfcuoufly.  The 
roots  and  feeds  of  peony  have, 
when  recent,  an  unpleafant  feent, 
approaching  to  that  of  the  nar- 
cotic plants,  and  a fomewhat 
glutinous  fubacrid  talle,  with  a 
light  degree  of  bitternefs  and  a- 
llringency  : the  leaves  alfo  difeover 
an  aftringent  quality,  both  to  the 
talle,  and  by  changing  chalybeate 
folutions  of  a purple  colour  : the 
flowers  have  little  talle,  and  a very 
faint,  not  agreeable  fmell.  The 
parts  which  have  chiefly  been  ufed 
for  medicinal  purpoles,  are  the  roots 
and  feeds.  Thefe  are  looked  upon 
as  emollient,  corroborant, and  light- 
ly anodyne:  and  fuppofed  to  be  of 
fervice  in  fome  kinds  of  obllruc- 
tlpns,  erofions  of  the  vifeera,  heat 
of  urine,  pains  in  the  kidneys,  and 
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the  like.  The  virtue  they  are  chief- 
ly celebrated  for,  is  that  of  curing 
fpafmodic  and  epileptic  complaints; 
which  many  have  been  abfurd  e- 
nough  to  believe  that  the  root  of 
this  plant  would  do  by  being  only 
worn  about  the  neck. 

PALMA  [£</•]  FruClus  oleuia 

exprejfutn. 

‘ Palma  fruSlu  pruniformi. 

Palm  tree  ; the  exprcfled  oil  of 
the  fruit. 

This  oil  is  obtained  from  the 
kernels  of  the  fruit  of  a fpecics  of 
palm-tree,  which  is  a native  of  the 
coafl  of  Guinea  and  Cape  Verd 
Iflands : from  thefe  places  it  has 
been  tranfplanted  into  Jamaica  and 
Barbadoes.  The  oil,  as  brought 
to  us,  is  about  the  confidence  of  an 
ointment,  and  of  an  orange  colour; 
it  has  a (Irong,  not  difagreeable 
fmell,  but  very  little  tafte  : by  long 
keeping  it  lofes  its  high  colour,  and 
becomes  white,  when  it  ought  to  be 
rejefted  as  no  longer  fit  for  ufe. 
'Ihe  inhabitants  of  the  Guinea 
coaft  are  fald  to  make  this  oil  part 
of  their  food,  and  to  employ  it  for 
the  fame  purpofes  as  we  do  butter. 
With  us  it  is  rarely  given  inwardly, 
and  ufed  only  in  fome  external  ap- 
plications, for  pains  and  weaknefs 
of  the  nerves,  cramps,  fprains,  and 
the  like.  The  common  people  ap- 
ply it  for  the  cure  of  chilblains, 
and,  when  early  made  ufe  of,  not 
without  fuccefs. 

PAPAPLR  ALBUM  [ZcW.] 
Caput. 

Papaver  fomriiferavi  Lin. 

The  white  poppy  ; the  head. 

The  heads  and  Italks  of  thefe 
plants  contain  a milky  juice;  which 
may  be  colltdled  in  confiderable 
quantity,  by  lightly  wounding  them 
when  almoll  ripe:  this  juice,  expo- 
fed  for  a few  days  to  the  air,  thick- 
eaa  into  a lUff  tenacioqs  mafs,  a- 


greeing In  quality  with  the  opium 
brought  from  abroad.  The  juices 
of  different  poppies  appear  to  be  fi- 
milar  to  each  other  ; the  only  dif- 
ference is  in  the  quantity  afforded, 
which  is  generally  in  proportion  to 
the  fize  of  the  plants  : the  larger, 
or  white  poppy,  is  the  fort  cultiva- 
ted by  the  preparers  of  opium  in  the 
eaftern  countries,  and  for  medicinal 
ufes  in  this. 

Poppy  heads,  boiled  in  water, 
impart  to  the  pienflruum  their  nar- 
cotic juice,  together  with  the  other 
‘juices  which  they  have  in  common 
with  vegetable  matters  in  general. 
The  liquor  flrongly  preffed  out,  fuf- 
feted  to  fettle,  clarified  with  whites 
of  eggs,  and  evaporated  to  a due 
confiftence,  yields  about  one-fifth, 
or  one-fi^th  the  weiglrt  of  the 
heads,  of  extraft.  'I'his  pofTeffes 
the  virtues  of  opium  ; but  requires 
to  be  given  in  double  its  dofe  to  an- 
fwer  the  fame  intention,  wliich  it  is 
fald  to  perform  without  occafioning 
a naufea  and  giddinefs,  the  ufual 
confequences  of  the  other.  Aftrong 
decoction  of  the  heads,  mixed  with 
as  much  fugar  as  is  fufficient  to  re- 
duce it  into  the  confiftence  of  a fy- 
rup,  becomes  fit  for  keeping  in  a 
liquid  form  ; and  is. the  only  offici- 
nal preparation  of  thepoppy.  Both 
thefe  preparations  are  very  ufeful 
ones,  though  liable  to  variation  in 
point  of  firength  : nor  does  this 
inconvenience  feem  avoidable  by  any 
care  in  the  preferiber  or  the  opera- 
tor ; fince  the  poppy-heads  them- 
felves,  according  to  the  degree  of 
maturity, ”and  the  foil  and  feafon 
of  which  they  are  the  produce,  con- 
tain different  proportions  of  the  nar- 
cotic matter  to  the  other  juices  of 
the  plant. 

The  feeds  of  the  poppy  are  by 
many  reckoned  foporific  : Juncker 
fays,  they  have  the  fame  quality 
with  thofe  of  hyofeyamus,  and  licr- 
maa  looks  upon  them  as  a good 

fubfti- 
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fubftitute  to  opium  ; mifled  proba- 
bly by  an  obfervation  which  holds 
in  many  plants,  that  the  feeds  are 
more  efficacious  than  the  vcffcls  in 
which  they  are  contained. 

The  feeds  of  the  poppy  have  no- 
thing of  the  narcotic  juice  which  is 
lodged  in  their  covering  and  in 
the  ftalks ; an  oil  exprefl’ed  from 
them  has  been  uftd  for  the  fame 
putpofes  as  oil  olive;  and  the  feeds 
themfelves  have  been  taken  as  food  : 
their  taftc  is  fweetifli  and  farina- 
ceous. 

PAPAVER  ERRATICUM 
l_LonJ.~\  Flos- 

Papaver  rh(zax  Lin. 

Red  poppy  ; the  flower. 

The  flowers  of  this  plant  yield 
upon  expreffion  a deep  red  juice, 
and  impart  the  fame  colour  by  in- 
fufion  to  acqueous  liquors.  A fyrup 
of  them  is  kept  in  the  (liops  ; this 
is  valued  chiefly  for  its  colour;  tho’ 
fome  expeft  from  it  a lightly  anodyne 
virtue. 

PARALYSIS,  live  Primula 

Flores. 

Prhnula  verts  Lin. 

Cowflips  ; the  flowers. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  marflies 
and  moift  meadows.  The  flowers 
appear  in  April ; they  have  apleafant 
fweet  fmell,  and  a fubacrid.bitterifli, 
fomewhat  aftringent  talle.  An  in- 
fufion  of  them,  ufed  as  tea,  is  re- 
commended as  a mild  corroborant 
in  nervous  complaints,  and  in  fome 
female  difirders,  proceeding  from  a 
deficiency  of  the  menftrual  purga- 
tions. A ftrong  infufion  of  them 
forms,  with  a proper  quantity  of 
fugar,  an  agreeable  fyrup,  which 
long  maintained  a place  in  the 
/hops : but  by  boiling,  even  for  a 
little  time,  their  fine  flavour  is  de- 
ftroyed. 
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PAREIRA  BRAVA  [LoW.] 
Radix. 

Cijj'ampclos  pareira  Lin. 

Pareird  brava;  the  root. 

1 his  is  the  root  of  an  American 
plant  brought  to  us  from  Brazil,  in 
pieces  of  different  fizes,  fome  no 
bigger  than  one’s  finger,  others  as 
large  as  a child’s  arm  ; it  is  crook- 
ed, and  varioufly  wrinkled  on  the 
furface  ; outwardly  of  a dark  co- 
lour, internally  of  a dull  yellowifli, 
and  interwoven  with  woody  fibres  ; 
fo  that,  upon  a iranfverfe  feftion,  a 
number  of  concentric  circles  appear, 
croffed  with  fibres,  which  run  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  : it 
has  no  fmell ; the  tafte  is  a litle  bit- 
terifh,  blended  with  a fweetnefs, 
like  that  of  liquorice.  This  root 
is  highly  extolled  by  the  Brazi- 
lians and  Portuguefe,  in  a great  va- 
riety of  difeafes,  particularly  againfl: 
fuppreffions  of  urine,  nephritic 
pai  ns,  and  the  calculus.  In  the 
two  firft,  Geoffroy  fays  he  has  gL 
ven  it  with  good  fuccefs  ; and  that 
the  patient  was  almoll  inftantly  re- 
lieved by  it,  a copious  difeharge  of 
urine  fucceeding.  He  likewife  ob- 
ferved  large  quantities  of  gravel, 
and  even  fmall  ftones,  voided  after 
its  ufe  : this  effect  he  attributes  not 
to  any  lithontriptic  power,  but  to 
its  diffolving  the  vifeid  mucus  by 
which  the  fabulous  matter  had  been 
detained.  He  likewife  relates,  that 
he  has  had  frequent  experience  of 
the  good  effefts  of  this  root  in  de- 
terging  and  healing  ulcers  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  where  the  u- 
line  came  away  purulent  and  mu- 
cous, and  could  not  be  voided  at  all 
without  extreme  pain  ; by  the  ufe 
of  the  pareira,  the  urine  foon  be- 
came clear,  and  of  a due  confiftence, 
and  was  evacuated  freely  ; and  by 
joining  to  this  medicine  balfam  of 
Copaiba,  the  ulcer  perfectly  heal- 
ed. The  attenuating  quality  which 

he 
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he  had  difeovered  In  this  root,  in- 
duced him  to  make  trial  of  it  in  o- 
ther  difeafes  proceeding  from  tena- 
cious juices,  and  in  theie  likewilc 
it  fully  anfwered  his  expeftations  : 
in  humoral  althmas,  where  the  lungs 
were  Itiiffed  up,  and  the  patient  al- 
moft  fuffocated  by  thick  phlegm,  an 
infufion  ef  pareira.,  alter  many  o- 
ther  medicines  had  proved  ineffec- 
tual, occafioncd  a plentiful  expefto- 
ration,  and  foon  completed  a cine; 
in  the  jaundice,  proceeding  from 
thick  bile,  it  did  excellent  fervice  : 
but  in  another  icfeiical  cafe,  where 
the  liver  was  fwelled  and  hard,  this 
medicine  did  no  good.  Hisdoft  of 
the  root  in  fubftance  is  from  twelve 
grains  to  half  a dram  ; in  decoftion 
to  two'or  three  drams. 

I'hefe  good  effedfs,  however,  have 
not  been  confirmed  by  later  expe- 
rience ; and  at  prclent  it  is  lo  little 
ufed,  that  the  Edinburgh  college 
have  given  it  no  place  in  their  phar- 
macopoeia. 

PARIETARIA  [Z,W.  Ed.-] 
Herb  a. 

Parittaria  officinalit  Lin. 

Pellitoryof  the  wall;  the  herb. 

This  is  a fmall  plant  growing 
upon  old  walls  ; of  an  herbaceous 
fiibfaline  tafte,  without  any  Imell. 
It  is  one  of  the  five  emollient  herbs, 
and  with  this  intention  is  occafion- 
ally  made  ufc  of.  The  expreffed 
juice  has  been  given  in  the  dofe  of 
three  ounces  as  a diuretic. 

PASTINACA  Sqmen, 

Pajiinaca  fativa  Lin. 

Parfneps ; the  feeds. 

The  roots  of  the  parfnep  are  ufed 
as  food,  and  prove  fufficiently  nu- 
trieious.  The  feeds  are  lightly  a- 
romatic ; and  from  that  circum- 
flance  are  fometimes,  aliho’  rarely, 
employed  in  medicine. 
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PENTAPHYLLUM  [ZW.] 
Radix. 

Potent  ilia  rep  tans  Lin. 

Cinquefoil ; the  roots. 

'I’his  grows  plentifully  in  hedges 
and  by  road  fides  ^ The  root  is  mo- 
derately aflringent ; and  as  fuch  is 
fometimes  given  internally  in  diar- 
rhoeas and  other  fluxes,  and  em- 
ployed in  gargarifms  for  flrength- 
ening  the  gums,  &c.  The  cortical 
part  of  the  root  may  be  taken,  in 
fubflance,  to  the  quantity  of  a 
dram:  the  internal  part  is  confider- 
ably  weaker,  and  requires  to  be  gi- 
ven in  double  the  dofe  to  produce 
the  fame  effeft  ; and  as  we  poffefs 
many  more  powerful  aftringents, 
the  cinquefoil  is  but  little  ufed. 

PERSICARIA  ISuec.]  Herha, 

Polygamim  hydropiper  Lin. 

Water  pepper,  the  leaves. 

I'his  fpecies  of  polygonum  Is  re- 
markable for  its  pungent,  biting, 
pepper- like  tafte.  Its  virtues  are 
thofe  of  an  acrid  ftimulating  medi- 
cine ; in  phlegmatic  habits,  it  pro- 
motes the  urinary  difeharge,  and  has 
frequently  done  good  fervice  in  fcor- 
butic  complaints.  The  frefti  leaves 
are  fometimes  applied  externally  for 
cleanfing  old  filtulous  ulcers,  and 
confuming  fungous  flefh  : for  thefe 
purpofes  they  are  faid  to  be  em- 
ployed by  the  farriers,  among 
whom  they  have  been  principally 
made  ufe  of. 

PERSIC  A \_Brun.]  Flos,  nuclei. 

Amygdalus  perfica  Lin. 

The  peach-  tree  ; its  flowers  and 
kernels. 

Peach  flowers  have  an  agreeable 
fmell,  and  a bittcrifh  tafte  : diftil- 
led,  without  any  addition,  by  the 
heat  of  a water-bath,  they  yield 
one-fixth  their  weight,  or  more,  of 
a whitifh  liquor,  which,  as  Mr  Bol- 
duc obferves,  communicates  to  a 
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large  quantity  of  other  liquids  a 
flavour  like  that  of  the  kernels  of 
fruits.  An  infufion  in  water  of 
half  an  ounce  of  the  frefli-gathcred 
flowers,  or  a dram  of  them  when 
dried,  fwcetcned  with  fugar,  proves 
for  children  an  ufeful  laxative  and 
anthelmintic  : the  leaves  of  the  tree 
are,  with  this  intention,  fomewhat 
more  efficacious,  though  lefs  a- 
greeable.  The  fruit  has  the  fame 
quality  with  the  other  fweet  fruits, 
that  of  abating  heat,  quenching 
thirfl,  and  geutly  loofening  the 
belly. 

PERUVIANUS  CORTEX 

\Lond.  Ed.'} 

Cinchona  officinalis  Lin. 

Peruvian  bark. 

The  tree  which  furuilhes  this 
bark  is  defcribed  as  being  in  gene- 
ral about  fifteen  feet  high  and /fix 
inches  thick.  It  fomewhat  re- 
fembles  our  cherry-tree,  grows  pro- 
mifcuoufly  in  forells,  particularly  in 
the  hilly  parts  of  Quito  in  Peru,  and 
is  fpontaneoufly  propagated  from  its 
feeds 

The  bark  has  fome  odour,  to 
moll  people  not  unpleafant,  and 
very  perceptible  in  the  dillilled  wa- 
ter, in  which  floating  globules,  like 
eflential  oil,  have  been  obferved.  Its 
tafte  is  bitter  and  aftringent,  ac- 
companied with  a degree  of  pun- 
gency, and  leaving  a confiderably 
lafting  impreffion  on  the  tongue. 

Two  fpecies  are  mentioned,  viz. 
the  coloured  and  the  w'hite.  The 
coloured  includes  the  pale,  the  red, 
the  yellow,  and  the  knotty  ; their 
barks  being  coloured,  having  the 
cinchona  tafte  and  fmell,  and  the 
trees  having  very,  fmooth  leaves  and 
purpliffi  flowers.  The  white  in- 
cludes four  varieties,  their  barks 
being  of  a whitifti  colour,  with  very 
little  tafte  or  fmell,  the  trees  having 
broad  hairy  leaves,  very  fragrant 


red  flowers,  with  hairs  on  the  in- 
fide. 

The  proper  red  bark  and  one  of 
the  white  kind  have  been  found  in 
the  province  of  Santa  Fe. 

A fpecies  of  cinchona  has  alfo 
been  difeovered  in  the  Weft  India 
iflands,  particularly  in  Jamaica : 
It  is  accurately  defcribed  by  Dr 
Wright,  under  the  title  of  Cinchona 
Jamaicenfis,  in  a paper  publilhed 
in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions. 
In  Jamaica  it  is  called  the  fca-fide 
beech,  and  grows  from  twenty  to 
forty  feet  high.  The  white,  fur- 
rowed, thick  outer  bark  is  not  ufed; 
the  dark-brown  inner  bark  has  the 
common  flavour,  with  a mixed  kind 
of  tafte,  at  firft  of  horfe-radiffi  and 
ginger,  becoming  at  laft  bitter  and 
aftringent.  It  feems  to  give  out 
more  extraftive  matter  than  the 
cinchona  officinalis.  Some  of  it 
was  imported  from  St  Lucia,  in 
confequence  of  its  having  been  ufed 
with  advantage  in  the  army  and 
navy  during  the  laft  war ; and  it  has 
lately  been  treated  of  at  conflder- 
able  length  by  Dr  Kentiffi,  under 
the  title  of  St  Lucia  bark.  The 
'freffi  bark  is  found  to  be  confider- 
ably emetic  and  cathartic,  which 
properties  it  is  laid  to  lofe  on  dry- 
ing.^ 

The  pale  and  the  red  are  chiefly 
in  ufe  in  Britain.  The  pale  is 
brought  to  us  in  pieces  of  different 
fizes,  either  flat  or  quilled,  and  the 
powder  is  rather  of  a lighter  colour 
than  that  of  cinnamon.  The  red 
is  generally  in  much  larger,  thicker, 
flattilh  pieces,  but  fo'metimes  alfo  in 
the  form  of  quills,  and  its  powder  is 
reddiffi  like  that  of  Armenian  bole. 
It  is  much  more  refinous,  and  pof- 
feffes  the  fcnfible  qualities  of  the 
cinchona  in  a much  higher  degree 
than  the  other  forts ; and  the  more 
nearly  the  other  kinds  refemble  the 
red  bark,  the  better  they  arc  now 
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confidcrcd.  The  red  bark  is  heavy, 
firm,  found,  and  dry  ; friable  be- 
tween the  teeth  ; does  not  feparate 
into  fibres;  and  breaks,  not  fliivery, 
but  fliort,  clofe,  and  fmooth.  It 
has  three  layers  : the  outer  is  thin, 
"rugged,  of  a leddilh  brown  colour, 
but  frequently  covered  with  molfy 
matter:  the  middle  is  thicker,  more 
compatSf,  darker  coloured,  very  re- 
finous,  brittle,  and  yields  firll  to 
the  peftle  : the  inmolt  is  more 
woody,  fibrous,  and  of  a brighter 
red. 

The  Peruvian  bark  yields  its  vir- 
tues both  to  cold  and  boiling  wa- 
ter; but  the  decodlion  is  thicker, 
gives  out  itstafte  more  readily,  and 
forms  an  ink  with  a chalybeate  more 
fuddenly  than  the  freflr  cold  infufion. 
This  infufion,  however,  contains  at 
Icaft  as  much  ext  raft  ive  matter, 
but  more  in  a date  of  folutlon;  and 
its  colour,  on  (landing  fomc  time 
with  thechalybeate,  becomes  darker, 
while  that  of  the  decoftion  becomes 
more  faint.  When  they  are  of  a 
certain  age,  the  addition  of  a cha- 
lybeate renders  them  green  ; and 
when  this  is  the  cafe,  they  are  found 
to  be  in  a Hate  of  fermentation,  and 
effete.  Mild  cr  cauftic  alkalies,  or 
lime,  precipitate  the  extraftive  mat- 
ter, which  in  the  cafe  of  the  cauftic 
alkali  is  rediffolved  by  a farther  ati- 
dition  of  the  alkali.  Lime-water 
precipitates  lefs  from  a frefh  infufion 
than  from  a frefh  decoftion ; and  in 
the  precipitate  of  thislaft  fume  mild 
earth  is  perceptible.  'I'he  infufioa 
is  by  age  reduced  to  the  fame  ftate 
with  the  frcfli  decoftion,  and  then 
they  depofite  nearly  an  equal  quanti- 
ty of  mild  earth  and  extraftive  mat- 
ter; fo  that  lime  water,  as  well  as 
a chalybeate,  may  be  ufed  as  a teft 
of  the  relative  ftrenglh  and  perifh- 
able  nature  of  the  different  prepa- 
rations, and  of  different  barks.  Ac- 
cordingly cbld  infufions  are  found 
by  experijnents  to  be  Icfs  perifhable 
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than  decoftlons  ; infufions  and  de- 
coftlons  of  the  red  baik  than  thofe 
of  the  pale  ; thofe  of  the  red  bark, 
however,  are  found  by  length  of 
time  to  feparate  more  mild  earth 
with  the  lime  w'atcr,  and  more  ex- 
trafted  matter.  Lime-water,  as  pre- 
cipitating the  extrafted  matter,  ap- 
pears an  equally  Improper  and  difa- 
greeablc  mtnftruum. 

Water  is  found  to  fufptnd  the  re- 
fill by  means  of  much  lefs  gum  than 
has  been  fuppofed.  Reftified  fpirit 
of  wine  extrafts  a bitternefs,  but  no 
aftringcncy,  from  a refiduum  of 
twenty  affufionsof  cold  water;  and 
water  extrafts  aftringency,  but  no 
bitternefs,  from  the  refiduum  of  as 
many  affufions  of  red^ified  fpirit. 
Tlie  refidua  in  both  are  infipid. 

From  many  ingenious  experi- 
ments made  on  the  Peruvian  bark 
by  Dr  Irving,  which  are  now  pub- 
lifhed  in  a diffevtation  which  gained 
the  prize- medal  given  by  the  Har- 
veian  Society  of  Edinburgh  for 
I7f<3,  the  power  of  different  mcii- 
ftrua,  as  afting  upon  Peruvian 
bark,  is  afeertained  with  greater  ac- 
curacy than  had  before  been  done: 
and  it  appears,  that  with  refpeft  to 
comparative  power,  the  fluids  after 
mentioned  aft  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  placed. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

Cauftic  ley. 

French  brandy.  % 

Rhcniffi  wine. 

Soft  water. 

Vinegar  and  water. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Mild  volatile  alkali. 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine. 

Mild  vegetable  alkali. 

Lime-water. 

The  antifeptic  powers  of  vine- 
gar and  bark  united  arc  double  the 
fum  of  thofe  taken  feparately.  The 
allringent  power  of  the  bark  is  in- 
creafed  by  acid  of  vitriol;  the  bitter 
tafte  is  deftroyed  by  it. 
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The  officinal  preparations  of  the 
bark  are, 

1.  The  powder  : of  this,  the  firft 
parcel  that  pafies  the  fieve  being 
the  moll  refinous  and  brittle  layer, 
is  the  llronged. 

2.  The  extraft  : the  watery  and 
fpirituovis  extrafts  conjoined  foiin 
the  moll  proper  preparations  of 
this  kind. 

3.  The  refin:  this  cannot  per- 
haps be  obtained  feparate  from  the 
gummy  part,  nor  would  it  be  de- 
lirable. 

4.  bpirltuous  tinfture:  tliis  is 
beft  made  with  proof-fpirit. 

5.  I'he  decoftion  : this  prepa- 
ration, though  frequently' employ- 
ed, is  yet  in  many  refpefts  inferior 
even  to  a fimple  watery  infulion. 

The  beft  forrh  is  that  of  powder  ; 
in  which  the  conllitbent  parts  are  in 
the  tnoft  cfteftual  proportion.  The 
cold  infufion,  whicli  can  be  made 
in  a few  minutes  by  agitation, 
the  fpirituous  tinfture,  and  the  ex- 
traft,  are  likewife  proper  in  this  re- 
fpeft.  For  covering  the  tafte, 
different  patients  require  different 
vehicles,  liquorice,  aromatics,  acids, 
port- wine,  fmall  beer,  porter,  milk, 
butter-milk,  &c.  are  frequently 
employed ; and  thole  who  diflike 
the  tafte  of  the  bark  itfelf,  vary  in 
their  accounts  to  which  tlie  pre- 
ference is  due  ; or  it  may  be  given 
in  form  of  elcftuary  with  currant- 
jelly,  or  with  brandy  or  rum. 

According  to-fome,  the  Peruvians 
learned  the  ufe  of  the  bark  by  ob- 
ferving  certain  animals  afftfted  with 
intermittents  Inftinftively  led  to  it; 
while  others  fay,  that  a Peruvian 
having  an  ague,  was  cured  by  hap- 
pening to  drink  of  a pool  which, 
from  fome  trees  having  fallen  in- 
to it,  tafted  of  cinchona  ; and  its 
ufe  In  gangrene  is  faid  to  have  ori- 
ginated from  its  curing  one  in  an 
aguiflr  patient.  About  the  year 
?64p,  the  lady  of  the  Spanilh  vice- 
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roy,  the  Comitiffa  del  Cinchon,  was 
cured  by  the  bark,  which  has  there- 
fore been  called  Cortex  or  Pulvis 
Comitiffse,  Cinchona,  Chinachina 
or  Chinchina,  Kinakina  or  Kinki- 
na,  Quinaquina  or  Quinquina  ; and 
from  the  intereft  which  the  Cardinal 
dc  Lugo  and  the  Jefuit  fathers  look 
ill  its  diftribution,  it  has  been  call- 
ed Cortex  or  Pulvis  Cardinalis  de 
Lugo,  Jefuiticus,  Patrum,  &c. 

On  its  firft  introduiffion  into  Eu- 
rope, it  was  reprobated  by  many 
eminent  phyficians;  and  at  different 
periods  long  after,  it  was  coufidcred 
a dangerous  remedy  ; but  its  cha- 
rafter,  in  procefs  of  lime,  became 
Very  univerfally  eftablifhed. 

Pradlitioners  have  differed  much 
with  regard  to  the  mode  of  opera- 
tion of  the  Peruvian  bark,  borne 
have  aferibed  its  virtues  entirely  to 
a ftimulant  power.  But  while  the 
ftiongeft  and  moft  permanent  fti- 
muli  have  by  no  means  the  fame 
effeft  with  bark  in  the  cure  of  dlf- 
eafes,  the  bark  itfelf  ftiows  hardly 
any  ftimulant  power,  either  from  its 
aftion  on  the  ftomach  or  on  other 
fenfible  parts  to  which  it  is  applied. 
From  its  adtion  on  dead  animal 
fibres,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its 
being  a powerful  aftringent ; and 
from  its  good  effeds  in  certain  cafes 
of  difeafe,  there  is  reafon  to  pre- 
fiime  that  it  is  a Hill  more  power- 
ful tonic.  To  this  tonic  power 
fome  think  that  its  aftion  as  an 
antifeptic  is  to  be  entirely  attribu- 
ted : but  that,  Independently  of 
this,  it  has  a very  powerful  effedf  in 
refilling  the  fcptic  procefs  to  which 
animal  fubftances  are  naturally  fub- 
jedled,  appears  beyond  all  difpute, 
from  its  effedts  in  refilling  putre- 
fadllon,  not  only  in  dead  animal 
folids,  but  even  in  animal  ffuids, 
when  entirely  detached  from  the 
living  body. 

But  although  it  be  admitted  that 
the  PeruviaQ  bark  adls  powerfully 
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as  an  aftringcnt,  as  a tonic,  and  as 
an  antifeptic,  yet  thefe  principles 
will  by  no  means  explain  all  llie 
efTcfts  derived  from  it  in  the  cure 
of  difeafcs.  And  accordingly,  from 
no  artificial  combination  in  which 
thefe  powers  are  combined,  or  in 
which  they  exill  even  to  higher 
degree,  can  the  good  confequences 
refnlting  from  Peruvian  bark  be 
obtained.  Many  praftitioners, 
therefore,  are  difpofed  to  view  it 
as  a fpecific.  If  by  a fpecific  we 
mean  an  infallible  remedy,  it  can- 
not Indeed  be  conlidered  as  intitled 
to  that  appellation  ; but  in  as  far 
as  it  is  a very  powerful  remedy,  of 
the  operation  of  which  no  fatisfac- 
tory  explanation  has  yet  been  given, 
it  may  with  great  propriety  be  de- 
nominated a fpecific.  But  what- 
ever its  mode  of  operation  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is 
daily  employed  with  fuccefs  in  a 
great  variety  of  different  difeafes. 

It  was  firft  introduced,  as  has  al- 
ready been  faid,  for  the  cure  of  in- 
termittent fevers;  and  in  thefe, 
when  properly  exhibited,  it  rarely 
fails  of  fuccefs.  Pradfitioners, 
however,  have  differed  with  regard 
to  the  bell  mode  of  exhibition  ; 
fome  prefer  giving  it  jull  before  the 
fit,  fome  during  the  fit,  others  im- 
mediately after  it.  Some,  again, 
order  it  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce, 
between  the  fits  ; the  dofe  being 
the  more  frequent  and  larger  ac- 
cording to  the  frequency  of  the  fits ; 
and  this  mode  of  exhibition,  altho’ 
it  may  perhaps  fometimes  lea  l to 
the  employment  of  more  bark  than 
is  neceffat y,  w'e  confider  as  upon  the 
whole  preferable,  from  being  belt 
fuited  to  moft  flomachs.  The  re- 
quifite  quantity  is  very  different  in 
different  cafes  ; and  in  many  vernal 
intermittents  it  feems  even  hardly 
neceffary. 

It  often  pukes  or  purges,  and 
fometimes  oppreffes  the  flomach. 
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Thefe,  or  any  other  efiedts  that  may 
take  place,  are  to  be  counteradled 
by  remedies  particularly  appropri- 
ated to  them.  Thus,  vomitirrg  is 
often  reftrained  by  exhibiting  it  in 
wine;  loofenefs  by  combining  it  with 
opium  ; and  oppreffion  at  flomach, 
by  the  addition  of  an  aromatic. 
But  unlefs  for  obviating  particdlar 
occurrences,  it  Is  more  fuccefsful 
when  exhibited  in  its  fimple  ftate 
than  with  any  addition  ; and  there 
fecn  s to  be  little  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  Its  powers  are  incrcafed 
by  crude  fal  ammoniac,  or  any 
otlier  additions  which  have  frequent- 
ly been  made. 

It  is  now  given,  from  the  very 
commencement  of  thedifeafe,  with- 
out previous  evacuations,  which, 
with  the  delay  of  the  bark,  or  under 
dofes  of  it,  by  retarding  the  cure, 
often  feem  to  Induce  abdominal  In- 
flammation, feirrhus,  jaundice,  hec- 
tic, droply,  &c.  fymptoins  formerly- 
imputed  to  the  premature  or  intem- 
perate ufe  of  the  bark,  but  which 
are  bell  obviated  by  its  early  and, 
large  ufe.  It  is  to  be  continued 
not  only  till  the  paroxyfms  ceafe, 
buttlll  the  naturalappetite,ftrength, 
and  complexion  return.  Its  ufe  is 
then  to  be  gradually  left  off,  and 
repeated  at  proper  intervals  to  fe- 
cure  againft  a relapfe;  to  which, 
however  unaccountable,  indepen- 
dently of  the  recovery  of  vigour, 
there  often  ftems  to  be  a peculiar 
difpofition;  and  efpecially  when  the 
v^'ind  blows  from  the  eaft.  Al- 
though, however,  moll  evaciiants 
conjoined  with  the  Peruvian  bark 
in  intermittents  are  rather  preju- 
dici-il  than  otherwife,  yet  It  is  of 
advantage,  previous  to  its  ufe,  to 
empty  the  alimentary  canal,  par- 
ticularly the  flomach  ; and  on  this 
accounc  good  efftdls  are  often  ob- 
tained from  premifing  an  emetic. 

it  is  a medicine  which  feems  not 
only  fuited  to  both  formed  and  la- 
tent 
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tent  intermittents,  but  to  that  ftate 
of  fibre  on  which  all  rigidly  perio- 
dical difeafes  feem  to  depend ; as 
periodical  pain,  inflammation,  he 
morrhagy,  fpafm,  cough,  lofs  of 
external  fenfe,  &c. 

Bark  is  now  ufed  by  fome  in  all 
continued  fevers  : at  the  fame  time 
attention  is  paid  to  keep  the  bowels 
clean,  and  to  promote  when  neccf- 
fary  the  evacuation  of  redundant 
bile,  always,  however,  fo  as  to  wea- 
ken as  little  as  poffible. 

In  confluent  fmall-pox,  it  pro- 
motes languid  eruption  and  fup- 
puration,  diminiflies  the  fever  thro’ 
the  whole  courfe  of  it,  and  pre- 
vents or  correfts  putrefcence  and 
gangrene. 

In  gangrenous  fore  throats  it<is 
much  ufed,  as  it  is  externally  and 
internally  in  every  fpecies  of  gan- 
grene. 

In  contagious  dyfentcry,  after 
due  evacuation,  it  has  been  ufed  by 
the  mouth,  and  by  injetflion  with 
and  without  opium. 

In  all  thofe  hemorrhagies  called 
paflive,  and  which  it  is  allowed  all 
hemorrhagies  are  very  apt  to  be- 
come, and  likewife  in  other  increa- 
feddifeharges,  it  is  much  ufed;  and 
in  certain  undefined  cafes  of  hae- 
moptyfis,  fome  allege  that  it  is  re- 
markably effedtual  when  joined  with 
an  abforbent. 

It  is  ufed  for  obviating  the  difpo- 
fition  to  nervous  and  convulfive  dif- 
eafes ; and  fome  have  great  confi- 
dence in' it  joinedwith  the  acid  of 
vitriol,  in  cafes  of  phthifis,  fero- 
phula,  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  ric- 
kets, feurvy,  and  in  ftates  of  con- 
valefcence. 

In  thefe  cafes  in  general,  not- 
withftanding  the  ufe  of  the  acid,  it  is 
proper  to  conjoin  it  with  a milk  diet. 

In  dropfy,  not  depending  on  any 
particular  local  affeftion,  it  is  often 
alternated  or  conjoined  with  diure- 
tics, or  other  evacuants;  and  by  its 


early  exhibition  after  the  water  is 
once  drawn  off,  or  even  begins  to 
be  freely  difeharged,  a frcfli  accu- 
mulation is  prevented,  and  a radi- 
cal cure  obtained.  In  obftinate  ve- 
nereal cafes,  particularly  thofe  w'hich 
appear  under  the  form  of  pains  irt 
the  bones,  the  Peruvian  bark  is  of- 
ten fuccefsfully  fubjoined  to  mer- 
cury, or  even  given  in  conjunftion 
with  it. 

PET  Asms  [Rofs.-\  Radix. 

TuJJilago  petajitis  Lin. 

Butterbur ; the  root. 

This  grows  wild  by  the  fidcs  of 
ditches  and  in  meadows : it  fends 
forth  flrort  fcaly  ftalks  in  the  fpring, 
bearing  fpikes  of  purplifli  flow’ers  ; 
after  this  the  leaves  appear,  which 
are  very  large  and  hollowed  about 
the  middle,  fo  as  to  refemble  a 
bonnet,  or  what  the  Greeks  call- 
ed •artTo.a-oi,  whence  the  name  of  the 
plant.  The  roots  have  a ftrong 
fmell ; a bitterifli,  aromatic,  not 
very  agreeable  tafte ; they  have 
been  given  in  the  dofe  of  a dram  or 
more  as  an  aromatic,  and  likewife 
as  an  aperient  and  deobRruent ; 
thefe  virtues,  however,  they  pollcfs 
in  fo  low  a degree,  as  to  have  loft 
their  reputation  in  the  Ihops. 

PETROLEUM  iLondJ 

Bitu7ficn  petroleum. 

Ruck  oil. 

This  is  a general  name  for  fun- 
dry  liquid  bitumens,  or  mineral  oils, 
which  fpontaneoufly  exude  from 
the  earth,  or  from  clifts  of  rocks. 
Thefe  oils  are  found  in  almoft  all 
countries,  but  in  greateft  quantities 
in  the  warmer  ones:  fome  are  met 
with  in  different  parts  of  England  j 
and  many  of  our  common  bitumi- 
nous minerals,  as  pitcoal,  &c.  af- 
ford, on  diftillation,  oils  not  greatly 
different  from  them. 

The  fineft  fort  of  this  commodity 
comes  from  the  duchy  of  Modena 
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In  Italy,  where  three  different  kinds 
are  found  ; the  belt  is  almoft  as 
clear,  fluid,  and  tranfparent  as  wa- 
ter, of  a highly  penetrating,  yet 
not  difagreeable  fmell,  fomewhat 
like  that  of  reftified  oil  of  amber  : 
the  fecond  fort  is  of  a clear  yellow 
colour,  not  fo  fluid  as  the  former, 
lei's  penetrating,  and  partaking  more 
of  the  oil  of  amber  fmell  : the 
third,  or  worft,  is  of  a blackifh  red 
colour,  of  a thicker  confiftence, 
and  more  difagreeable  than  the  two 
•foregoing.  The  firft  of  thefe  Is 
very  rarely  met  with  in  the  (Imps  ; 
the  fecond,  mixed  with  a little  of 
the  third  and  fome  fubtile  oil.  Is  u- 
fually  fent  us  inllead  of  it.  Petro- 
leum readily  catches  fire,  and,  If 
pure, burns  entirely  away;  diftillcd, 
it  becomes  femewhat  more  pellucid 
than  before,  a fmall  quantity  of  yel- 
lowifh  matter  remaining,  and  it  lo- 
fes  greatly  of  its  natural  fmell : it 
unites  with  the  effential^olls  of  ve- 
getables, not  at  all  with  vinous  fpi- 
rits  : the  finer  forts  are  fo  light  as 
to  fwim  upon  the  moft  highly  redtl- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine. 

Petroleum  Is  at  prefent  very  rare- 
ly employed  as  a medicine,  though 
if  the  finer  kinds  could  be  procured 
genuine,  they  (hould  feem  to  de- 
ferve  fome  notice : they  are  more 
agreeable  than  the  oil  of  amber,  and 
milder  than  that  of  turpentine  ; of 
the  virtues  of  both  which  they  par- 
ticipate. They  are  principally  re- 
commended by  authors  for  external 
purpofes,  againll  pains  and  aches,  in 
paralytic  complaints,  and  for  pre- 
venting chilblains.  For  thefe  Inten- 
tions, fome  of  the  more  common 
mineral  oils  have  been  made  ufe  of 
with  good  fuccefs;  an  oil  extradled 
from  a kind  of  (lone-coal  has  been 
cried  up  among  the  common  peo- 
ple, under  the  name  of  BritKh  oil, 
for  rheumatic  pains,  &c.  even  this 
is  often  counterfeited  by  a fmall 
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portion  of  oil  of  amber  added  to  the 
common  exprefled  oils. 

PETROLEUM  BARBA- 
DENSE  lEd.'] 

V Barbadoes  tar. 

This  is  thicker  than  the  forego- 
ing petrolea,  and  nearly  of  the  con- 
fidence of  common  tar.  It  is  of  a 
reddifh  black  colour,  a difagreeable 
fmell,  lefs  pungent  than  the  other 
forts.  This  bitumen  is  found  in 
fcveral  of  our  American  iflands, 
where  it  Is  edeemed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  great  fervice  as  a fudorific, 
and  in  diforders  of  the  bread  and 
lungs;  though  in  cafes  of  this  kind, 
attended  with  inflammation,  it  is 
certainly  improper : they  likewife 
apply  it  externally  as  a difeutient, 
and  for  preventing  paralytic  difor- 
ders. Among  us  it  is  rarely  ufed, 
and  not  often  to  be  met  with  ge- 
nuine. The  London  college  em- 
ploy It  as  a mendruum  for  fulphur 
in  the  balfamum  fulphur  is  Barba- 
denfcy  and  diredled  an  oil  to  be  di- 
dllled  from  It.  But  in  the  prefent 
edition  of  their  work,  the  oleum" 
petrolei,  and  petroleum  fulphuratum, 
as  they  are  dyled,  are  diredled  to  be 
prepared  from  petroleum,  without 
fpecifying  that  the  petroleum  Bar- 
badenfe  in  particular  is  to  be  ufed. 

I 

PETROSELINUM  iLond. 

Ed.~\  Radix,  femen. 

jipum  petrofdinmn  Lin. 

Parfley  ; the  root  and  feed. 

This  plant  is  commonly  cultiva- 
ted for  culinary  purpofes.  The  feeds 
have  an  aromatic  flavour,  and  are 
occafionally  made  ufe  of  as  carmi- 
natives, &c.  The  root  of  parfley 
is  one  of  the  five  aperient  roots,  and 
with  this  intention  isfometimesmade 
an  ingredient  in  apozems  and  diet- 
drinks  : if  liberally  ufed,  It  is  apt 
to  occafion  flatulencies  ; and  thus, 
by  dillending  the  vifccra,  produces 
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a contrary  clFeA  to  that  intended 
by  it:  the  taite  of  this  root  isfome- 
what  fwectifli,  with  a light  degree 
of  warmth  and  aromatic  flavour. 

PEUCEDANUM  Ra- 

dix. 

Peucedanmn  officinale  [ in. 

Hog’s  fennel,  or  fulphurwort ; 
the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  by  the  fea 
fhores,  and  in  moiil  fliady  places. 
The  roots  have  a ftrong  difagreeable 
fmell,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of 
fulphureous  folutions  ; and  an  unc- 
tuous, fubacrid,  bitterifh  tafte. 
They  are  looked  upon  as  flimula- 
tlng  and  attenuating,  and  luppofed 
to  promote  expcftoratioii  and  mine: 
the  exprefled  juice  was  employed  by 
the  ancients  as  an  errhine  in  lethar- 
gip  diforders.  The  prefent  praftice 
pays  no  regard  to  them  with  any 
intention. 

PIMENTA  ILond  Ed.']  Bacca. 

Myrtiis  phnenta  Lin. 

Pimento,  or  Jamaica  pepper;  the 
berry. 

This  is  the  fruit  of  a large  tree 
growing  fpontaneoufly  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Jamaica,  called  by 
Sir  Hans  Sloan  myrtus  arborea  a- 
romatica,  foliis  laurinis.  The  fmell 
of  this  fpice  refembles  a mixture  of 
cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs  : its 
tafte  approaches  to  that  of  cloves, 
or  a mixture  of  the  three  forego- 
ing ; whence  it  has  received  the 
name  of  'all  fpice.  The  (hops  have 
been  for  fome  time  accuftomed  to 
employ  this  aromatic  as  a fucceda- 
neum  to  the  more  collly  fpices,  and 
from  them  it  has  been  introduced 
into  our  hofpitals. 

Pimento  is  now  in  our  pharma- 
copoeias the  bafts  of  a diftillcd  wa- 
ter, a fpirit,  and  an  eflential  oil  ; 
and  thefe  are  not  unfrequently  em- 
ployed whtfre  aromatics  are  indi- 
«aied. 


PIMPINELLA  lEd.]Radix. 

Pimpinella  faxifraga  Lin. 

Burnet-faxifrage ; the  root. 

Of  this  plant  fevtral  varieties  had 
formerly  a place  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias : but  all  of  them  feem  to  be 
pofl’efled  of  the  fame  qualities,  and 
to  differ  only  in  txternal  appear- 
ance ; and  even  in  this,  their  diffe- 
rence is  fo  inconfiderable,  that 
I.innasus  has  joined  them  into  one, 
under  the  general  name  of  pimpi- 
nella. 

I’he  roots  of  pimpinella  have  a 
grateful,  warm,  very  pungent  tafte, 
which  is  entirely  extrafted  by  refti- 
fied  fpirit : in  diftillation,  the  men- 
ftruum  arifes,  leaving  all  that  it  had 
taken  up  from  the  root,  united  into 
a pungent  aromatic  refin.  This  root 
promiles,  from  its  fenfible  qualities, 
to  be  a medicine  of  confiderable  u- 
tility;  though  little  regarded  in 
common  praftice.  Stahl,  Hoff- 
man, and  other  German  phyficians, 
are  extremely  fond  of  it,  and  recom- 
mend it  as  an  excellent  ftomachic, 
refolvent,  detergent,  diuretic,  dia- 
phoretic, and  alexipharmac.  They 
frequently  gave  it,  and  not  without 
fuccefs,  in  fcorbutic  and  cutaneous 
diforders,  tumours  and  obftrudlions 
of  the  glands,  and  difeafes  proceed- 
ing from  a deficiency  of  the  fluid 
fecretions  in  general.  Boerhaave 
direfts  the  ufe  of  this  medicine  in 
afthmatic  and  hydropic  cafes,  where 
the  ftrongefl  refolvents  are  indica- 
ted : the  form  he  prefers  is  a watery 
infufion;  but  the  fpirituous  tindlure 
poircffes  the  virtues  of  the  root  in 
much  greater  perfedlion. 

PIPEll  INDICUM  [Z,5«.  Ed.] 
Frudius. 

Capficum  annuum  Lin. 

Guinea-pepper,  or  capficum;  the 
fruit. 

This  is  an  annual  plant  cultiva- 
ted in  our  gardens ; it  ripens  its 
red  poda  in  September  or  Oftober. 
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The  taftc  of  capficum  is  extremtly 
pungent  and  acrimonious,  fetting 
the  mouth  as  it  were  on  fire.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  for  culinary  pur- 
pofes,  and  has  long  been  ufed  in 
that  way  ; but  of  late  it  has  been 
employed  alfo  in  the  praftice  of 
medicine.  And  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  furnilhes  us  with  one 
of  the  pureft  and  ftrongcft  ftimti- 
lants  which  can  lie  introduced  into 
the  ftomach ; while  at  the  fame 
time  it  has  nothing  of  the  narcotic 
cfFeft  of  ardent  fpirit.  Dr  Adair 
Makitrick,  who  was  perhaps  the 
firfl  that  cmph>yed  it  as  a medi- 
cine, dircfts  its  being  given  to  the 
extent  of  fix  or  eight  grains  under 
the  form  of  pills,  or  under  the  form 
of  tinfture  made  by  infnfing  half  an 
ounce  in  a pound  of  reftified  fpirit, 
and  giving  this  from  one  to  three 
diams  diluted  for  a dofe.  He  has 
found  it  ufeful  in  a variety  of  affec- 
tions, particularly  in  that  morbiddif- 
pofition  which  he  calls  the  cache-xia 
jifrtcana,  and  which  he  confiders 
as  a moft  frequent  and  fatal  predif- 
pofition  to  difeafe  among  the  flaves. 
This  pepper  has  alfo  been  of  late 
fuccefsfully  employed  in  a fpecies 
of  cynanche  maligna,  which  proved 
very  fatal  in  the  Well- Indies,  re- 
filling the  ufe  of  Peruvian  bark, 
wine,  and  the  other  remedies  com- 
monly employed. 

A' fpecies  of  it  called  in  the 
Weft.  Indies  bird  pepper,  is  the  ba- 
fis  of  a powder  brought  us  from 
thence  under  the  name  of  Cayan 
pepper. 

PIPER  LONGUM  [Land. Ed.l 
Fruaus. 

Piper  longum  Lit?. 

J..ong  pepper. 

Long  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a 
plant  growing  in  the  Eaft-Iii- 
dies.  It  is  of  a cylindrical  figure, 
about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length; 
the  external  furface  appears  compo- 
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fed  of  numerous  minute  grains  dif- 
pofed  round  the  fruit  in  a kind  of 
fpiral  diredlion, 

PIPER  NIGRUM  [_Lond.F.d.1 
Bacca. 

Piper  jiigrum  Lin, 

Black  pepper;  the  berry. 

Black  pepper  is  the  fruit  of  a 
plant  growing  In  J.»va  and  Malabar, 
gathered  probably  before  it  be  fully 
ripe,  and  exficcated  in  the  fun. 
I'his  is  the  only  fpice  which  we  im- 
port diretlly  from  the  Eall- Indies; 
all  the  others  coming  through  the 
hands  of  the  Dutch. 

All  the  fpecies  of  pepper  have  a 
pungent  fmell,  and  a very  hot  bi- 
ting talle.  'I  he  long  fort,  which 
is  the  hotteft  and  flrongeft,  is  moll 
frequently  made  ufe  of  for  medici- 
nal purpofes;  the  black,  as  being 
more  grateful,  for  culinary  ones. 
The  warmth  and  pungency  of  thefe 
fpices  refidc  chiefly  in  their  refinous 
part;  their  aromatic  odour  In  an  ef- 
fential  oil.  The  genuine  dillllled 
oil  fmells  ftrong  of  the  pepper, 
but  has  very  little  acrimony;  the 
remaining  decoftlon  infpiflated, 
yields  an  exlraft  confiderably  pun- 
gent. A tindl'.ire  made  in  rtdlified 
fpirit  is  extremely  hot  and  fiery;  a 
few  drops  of  it  ftt  the  mouth  as  it 
were  in  a flame 

PIX  BURGUNDICA  [W. 

Ed.-] 

Pinus  abies  Lirt'. 

Bugundy  pitch. 

d his  is  of  a folid  confidence,  yet 
fomewhat  foft,  of  a reddllh  brown 
colour,  and  not  dlfagreeablc  in  fmell. 
Gcoffroy  relates;  that  it  is  compo- 
fed  of  galipot  (a  folid  whitifli  re- 
fin which  feparaies  from  foine  of  the 
terebinthime  as  they  run  from  the 
tree)  melted  with  common  turpen- 
tine and  a little  of  Its  diftilled  oil. 
Dale  informs  us,  from  the. relation 
of  a gentleman  who  faw  the  pr?pa- 
R ration 
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ration  of  this  commodity  in  Saxony, 
(from  whence  w-e  are  chiefly  fup- 
plied  with  it),  that  it  is  no  more 
than  the  common  turpentine  boiled 
a little. 

It  is  employed  only  externally. 
It  was  formerly  an  ingredient  in  fc- 
veral  ointments  and  plafters,  but 
from  thefe  It  is  now  rejefted.  And 
it  is  ,at  prefent  chiefly  employed  with 
the  view  of  a£llng  as  an  emplaftrum 
calidum.  In  fome  cafes  it  excites 
even  veficatlons;  but  in  general  it 
produces  only  rcdnefs  of  the  part  to 
wdiich  It  is  applied,  with  a flight  de- 
gree \ of  moifturc  exuding  from  it. 
But  even  from  this  topical  aftion  It 
is  often  ferviceable  In  cafes  of  cough 
and  limllar  affetlions. 

FIX  LIQUIDA  iLond.  Ed.-\ 

Pinus  fylvejiris  Lin. 

Tar. 

This  Is  a thick  black  unfluous 
fubflance,  obtained  from  old  pines 
and  fir-trees,  by  burning  them  with 
a clofe  fmotherlnjT  heat.  It  differs 
•from  the  native  refinous  juice  of  the 
trees,  in  having  received  a difagree- 
able  empyreumatic  quality  from  the 
lire  ; and  in  containing  a proportion 
of  the  fallne  and  other  juices  united 
with  the  refinous  and  oily.  By  the 
-mediation  of  thefe,  a part  of  the  te- 
rebinthinate  oil  proves  dlffoluble  in 
aqueous  liquors,  which  extraft  little 
or  nothing  from  the  purer  turpen- 
tines. Water  impregnated  witli  the 
more  foluble  parts  of  tar,  proves, 
in  confequence  of  this  hot,  pun- 
gent oil,  warm  and  ftimulating. 
It  has  been  faid  not  only  to  raile 
the  pulfe  and  quicken  circulation, 
but  to  increafe  the  vis  vitas ; and  at 
one  time  It  was  highly  extolled  as  a 
remedy  of  the  utmoft  utility,  parti- 
cularly In  cold  phlegmatic  habits. 
It  is  now,  however,  very  generally 
allowed,  that  It  is  by  no  means  in- 
titled  to  the  high  charafter  which 
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was  once  given  of  It,  and  at  prefent 
it  is  very  little  employed. 

PLAlNTAGO  lEd.^  Folia. 

Plai.fago  major  Lin. 

Common  great  plantane ; the 
leaves. - 

This  fpccles  of  plantane  is  called 
feptinervia,  from  Its  having  feven 
large  nerves  or  ribs  nmning  along 
each  leaf ; the  narrow  leaved  fort  has 
only  five  ribs,  and  hence  It  is  named 
quinquenervia : they  are  both  com- 
mon In  fields  and  by  road  fides. 
The  leaves  arc  lightly  aJlringent, 
and  the  feeds  faid  to  be  fo  ; and 
hence  they  ftand  recommended  in 
hemorrhagies  and  otlicr  cafes'  where 
medicines  of  this  kind  are  proper. 
The  leaves  brulfed  a little  are  the 
ufuat  application  of  the  common 
people  to  flight  flelh  wounds. 

Plantane  has  been  alleged  to  be  a 
cure  for  the  bite  of  the  rattlefnake: 
but  for  this  tlwrc  is  probably  but 
little  foundation,  although  it  is  one' 
of  the  principal  ingredients  in  the 
remedy  of  the  Negro  Caefar,  for 
the  difeovery  of  which  he  received  a 
confiderable  reward  from  the  affem-< 
bly  of  South  Carolina. 

PLUMBUM  \_Lond.'^ 

Lead. 

This  is  the  heavieft  of  the  metals 
except  gold  : It  melts  In  a modemte' 
heat,  and  If  kept  in  fufion,  is  foorr. 
converted  ■ partly  into  fume,  and  v 
partly  Into  an  afh-coloured  calx- 
[plumbum  ajhim')  ; this  expofed  to  a 
ftronger  fire,  in  fuch  a manner  that 
the  flame  may  play  upon  Its  furface, 
becomes  firft  yellow,  and  afterwards 
of  a deep  red  [minium  or  red  lead)  r 
if  In  this  procefs  the  fire  be  fuddenly 
raifed  to  a confiderable  height,  the 
calx  melts,  affumes  the  appearance  of 
oil,  and  on  cooling  forms  a foft  leafy 
fubflance  of  a yellowiflr  or  reddlflt 
colour  [IWuirge).  The^proper  men- 
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ftruutn  of  this  metal  ia  aquafortis : 
the  vegetable  acids  likewlfe  diffolve 
it,  but  in  very  fmall  quantity;  a 
quart  of  dilUlled  vinegar  will  not 
take  up  a dram ; expofcd  to  the 
Ileam  of  vinegar,  it  is  by  degrees 
corroded  Into  a white  powder  (ce- 
rujfe)  which  is  conilderably  more 
eafy  of  folutlon.  The  calces  of  lead 
diffolve  by  heat,  in  expreffed  oils ; 
thefe  mixtures  are  the  balls  of  feve- 
ral  officinal  plafters  and  unguents. 
Cryflals  of  this  metal  made  with  di- 
ilillcd  vinegar  (called,  from  their 
fweetifh  taite,  fugar  of  lead  ; b'^t 
more  properly  plamhum  acetatuvi 
or  ceriijfa  acetata)  are  likewife  kept 
in  the  (hops. 

Preparations  of  lead,  given  inter- 
nally, arc  fuppofed  to  incraffate  the 
fluids,  abate  inflammations,  and  re- 
ftrain  venereal  deilres-  The  fugar 
is  a ftrong  aflrlngent,  and  has  been 
ufed,  it  is  faid,  with  good  fuccefs 
in  hemorrhagies,  the  fluor  albus,  fc- 
mlnal  gleets,  &c.  , h tinfture  is  re- 
commended for  the  like  purpofes  ; 
and  for  checking  Immoderate  fweats 
in  phthilical  cafes;  whence  It  has 
been  ufually  called  tbi£iura  antiph- 
thifica.  The  . internal  ufe  of  this 
metal  is  neverthdefs  full  of  danger, 
and  ought  never  to  be  ventured  up- 
on unlcfs  in  defperate  cafes,  after  o-r 
ther  medicines  have  been  employed 
without  taking  effed  : it  often  oc- 
caGons  violent  colics  ; and  though 
It  fhonld  not  prove  immediately 
hurtful,  its  ill  confequences  are  fure, 
though  flow  : tremors,  fpafms,  or 
lingering  tabes,  too  frequently  fol- 
low 

The  preparations  of  lead  with  vi- 
negar are  much  ufed  external! y In 
Inflammation. 

POLY  PODIUM  [_Sutc.-\  Radix. 

Polypodimn  vulgare  Lin. 

Polypody  ; the  root. 

Polypody  is  a capillary  plant, 

• growing  upon  old  walls,  the  trunks 
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of  decayed  trees,  &c.  That  found 
upon  the  oak  is  generally  preferred, 
though  not  fcniibly  different  from 
the  others.  The  roots  are  long  and 
flender,  of  a reddilh  brown  colour 
on  the  outfide,  greenifh  within,  full 
of  fmall  tobercles,  which  are  re- 
femblcd  to  the  feet  of  an  Infeft ; 
whence  the  name  of  the  plant : the 
tafte  of  thefe  roots  is  fweetifh  and 
naufeous. 

Polypody  has  been  employed  in 
medicine  for  many  ages ; neverthe- 
lefs  Its  virtues  remain  as  yet  to  be 
determined.  The  ancients  held  it 
to  be  a powerful  purger  of  melan-, 
cholic  humours  ; by  degrees,  it  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  an  evacuator 
of  all  humours  In  general  : at  length 
It  was  fuppofed  only  to  gentlv  loofeii 
the  belly  ; and  afterwards  even  this 
quality  was  denied  It : fucceeding 
phylicians  declared  it  to  be  aftrin- 
gent ; of  this  number  Is  Boerhaave, 
who  efteems.  it  moderately  ftyptic 
and  antlfcorbutlc.  For  our  owni 
part  we  have  had  no  direct  expe- 
rience of  It,  nor  is  it  employed  In 
praftice : it  is  probable  that  (as 
Juncker  fuppofes } the  frefh  root  may 
loofen  the  belly,  and  that  it  has  not 
this  effect  when  dry. 

POMPHOLYX 

This  is  an  impure  calx  of  zinc, 
produced  in  the  furnaces  where  cop- 
per  Is  made  into  brafs  by  calamine, 
the  ore  of  zinc.  It  Is  found  adhe- 
ring to' the  covers  of  the  crucibles, 
&c.  either  in  foi;m  of  thin  crufts,  Or 
of  a light  dorvny  matter,  generally 
of  a pure  white  colour,  tho’  fomc- 
times  ycllowifh. 

POPULUS  [Brun.~\  Geimna, 

Populus  n ger  Lin. 

The  black  poplar  ; its  buds. 

The  black  poplar  is  a large  tree, 
growing  wild  In  watery  places  ; it  is 
eafily  raifed,  and  very  quick  of 
growth.  The  young  buds  or  rudl- 
2 menta 
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ments  of  tlie  leaves,  which  appear  in 
the  beginning  of  fpring,  abound  with 
a yellow,  unftuous,  odorous  juice. 
They  have  hitherto  been  employed 
chiefly  in  an  ointment,  which  recei- 
ved its  name  from  them ; tho’  they 
are  certainly  capable  of  being  applied 
to  other  purpofes:  a tinfture  of  them 
made  in  reftified  fpmt  yields  upon 
being  infpiflated  a fragrant  refin  fu- 
perior  to  many  of  thofe  brought 
from  abroad. 

PORTULACA  IBrun.^fferba, 

fc77W7l. 

Portulaca  oleracea  Lm, 

Purflane  ; the  herb  and  feed. 

This  herb  is  cultivated  in  gardens 
for  culinary  ufes.  The  feeds  are  rank- 
ed among  the  lefler  cold  feeds,  and 
have  fometimes  been  employed  In  e- 
mulfions  and  the  like,  along  with 
the  others  of  that  clafs. 

PRIMULA  \_Saec.~\  ^Flores,  ra- 
d/x. 

P7i77i7ila  ver-is  Li?}. 

Primrofe,  the  flower  and  root. 

This  is 'a  low  plant,  growing  wild 
in  woods  and  hedges,  and  producing 
pale  yellow  flowers  in  the  fpring. 
The  leaves  have  an  herbaceous 
tafte.  The  roots  are  lightly  bitter, 
with  a kind  of  aromatic  flavour, 
which  fome  refemble  to  that  of  anlfe- 
feeds-;  their  exprefled  juice,  purified 
by  fettling,  is  fometimes  ufed  as  a 
fternutatory.  The  flowers  have  an 
agreeable  flavour,  but  very  weak  : an 
infufioh  of  them  in  wine,  and  a fpi- 
rit  ditlilled  from  them,  are  employed 
in  fome  places  as  cordial  and  ner- 
vine. 

PRUNELLA  [5r««.]  Herha. 

Prunella  vulgaris  Lin. 

Self-heal  ;■  the  leaves. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  mea- 
dows and  paltyre  grounds,  and  pro- 
duces thick  fpikes  of  purplifli  flow- 
ers during  the  latter  part  of  the 
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fummer.  It  has  an  herbaceous 
roughifli  tafte : and  hence  Hands 
recommended  In  hemorrhagles  and 
alvine  fluxes  : It  has  been  principal- 
ly celebrated  as  a vulnerary,  whence 
Its  name  ; and  In  gargarlfms  for 
aphthse,  and  inflammations  of  the 
fauces. 

PRUNUM  GALLICUM 
\_Lond.'\  Fru6lus. 

Prtmus  do77ieJiica  Lin. 

The  common  prune. 

The  medical  eflefts  of  the  com- 
tnon  prunes  are,  to  abate  heat,  and 
gently  loofen  the  belly : which  they 
perform  by  lubricating  the  paflage, 
and  foftening  the  excrement.  They 
are  of  confiderable  fervice  in  co- 
ftlvenefs,  accompanied  with  heat  or 
irritation,  which  the  more  ftlmula- 
tlng  cathartics  would  tend  to  aggra- 
vate : where  prunes  are  not  of  them- 
felves  fufficientj  their  effedfs  may  be 
promoted  by  joining  with  them  a 
little  rhubarb  or  the  like  ; to  which 
may  be  added  fome  carminative  in- 
gredient to  prevent  their  occalioning 
flatulencies. 

PRUNUM  SYLVESTRE 
[_Lond.~] 

Prunus  Jl>i7iofa  Lin. 

The  floe. 

Thefe  have  a very  rough,  auftere 
tafte,  efpecially  before  they  have 
been  mellowed  by  frofts.  The  juice 
of  the  unripe  fruit,  infpiflated  to  a 
proper  confiftence,  is  called  acacia 
Ger77ia7iica,  and  ufually  fold  in  the 
{hops  for  the  true  Egyptian  acacia  : 
it  is  equally  aftringent  with  the  E- 
gyptian  fort ; but  has  more  of  a 
fliarp  or  tartifli  tafte,  without  any 
thing  of  the  fweetifti  relifli  of  the  o- 
ther.  A conferve  of  the  fruit  is  di- 
refled  by  the  London  college. 

PSYLLIUM  [5«er.]  Se77ien. 

Plantago  pfylliuni  Lin. 

rieawort ; the  feeds. 

This 
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Tliis  is  a fort  of  plantane,  grow- 
ing wild  In  the  warmer  climates,  and 
fometlmcs  met  with  in  our  gardens  : 
it  differs. from  the  common  plantanes 
In  having  Its  ftalks  branched,  with 
leaves  upon  them ; hence  It  is  named 
by  Ray  platitago  caulifera.  The 
feeds  have  been  ufually  brought  from 
the  foutli  of  France ; they  arc  fmall, 
but  fuppofed  to  refemble  in  lhape  a 
flea,  whence  the  Englllh  name  of 
the  plant.  Thefe  feeds  have  a nau- 
feous,  mucilaginous  tafte  : boiled  in 
w’ater,  they  yield  a confiderablc 
quantity  of  mucilage,  which  is  fome- 
tlmes  made  ufe  of  In  emollient  gly- 
fters  and  the  like.  Alpinus  relates, 
that  among  the  Eg}-ptians  this  mu- 
cilage Is  given  in  ardent  fevers,  and 
that  It  generally  either  loofens  the 
belly  or  promotes  fweat. 

PTARMICA  \_Brwir\  Radix. 

Achillea  ptannica  Lin. 

Sneeze-wort ; the  root. 

This  grows  wild  upon  heaths  and 
In  moift  fhady  places ; the  flowers, 
which  are  of  a white  colour,  come 
forth  in  June  and  July.  The  roots 
have  an  acrid  fmell,  and  a hot  biting 
tafte:  chewed  they  occafion  a plen- 
tiful difcharge  of  fallva  ; and  when 
powdered  and  fnuffed  up  the  nofe, 
provoke  fneezing.  Thefe  are  the 
only  Intentions  to  which  they  have 
been  ufually  applied. 

PULEGIUM  {Land.  Ed.l  Her- 
ha,  fios. 

Ment.ha  pulegium  Lin. 

Penny-royal ; the  flower. 

Tills  plant  grows  fpontancoufly 
In  feveral  parts  of  England  upon 
moift  commons,  and  in  watery 
places ; trailing  upon  the  ground, 
and  ftriklng  roots  at  the  joints.  Our 
markets  have  been  for  fomc  time 
fupplled  with  a garden  fort,  which  Is 
larger  than  the  other,  and  grows  up- 
right. 

Pennyroyal  is  a warm,  pungent 


herb,  of  the  aromatic  kind,  fimllar 
to  mint,  but  more  acrid  and  lefs  a- 
greeable  : it  has  long  been  held  in 
great  elleem  as  an  aperient  and  de- 
obftruent,  particularly  in  hyfteric 
complaints,  and  fuppreffions  of  the 
uterine  purgations.  For  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  the  diftilled  water  is  general- 
ly made  ufe  of,  or  an  infufion  of  the 
leaves.  It  is  obfervable,  that  both 
water  and  reclified  fpirit  extract  the 
virtues  of  this  herb  by  infulion,  and 
llkewife  elevate  the  greateft  part  of 
them  in  diftillatlon. 

In  the  fhops  are  kept  a fimple  wa- 
ter, a fpirit,  and  an  eflentlal  oil  ob- 
tained from  this  vegetable.  But 
under  any  form  it  is  now  lefs  fre- 
quently employed  than  formerly.  » 

PULMONARIA  MACULO- 
SA [5rw«.]  Herba. 

Pulmonaria  ofichialis  Lin. 

Spotted  long-wort  ; the  leaves. 

This  is  met  with  In  our  gardens  : 
the  leaves  are  of  a green  colour  fpot- 
ted  with  white ; of  an  herbaceous 
fomewhat  mucilaginous  tafte,  with- 
out any  fmell.  They  ftand  recom- 
mended againft  ulcers  of'  the  lungs, 
phthifts,  and  other  fimilar  diforders: 
experience,  however,  gives  little 
countenance  to  thefe  virtues,  nor 
does  the  prefent  praftice  expeft 
thena. 

PULSATILLA  NIGRI- 
CANS \_Ed.'\  Herba  cum  fiore. 

Anemone  pratenfis  Lin. 

Meadow  anemone, 

This  Is  the  moft  acrid  of  the  ane- 
monies  ; and  is  recommended  by  Dr 
Stoerk,  in  the  quantity  of  half  an 
ounce  of  the  diftilled  water,  or  five 
grains  of  the  extraft,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day  in  venereal  nodes,  pains,  ul- 
cers with  caries,  chronic  eruptions, 
amenorrhoea,  various  chronic  affec- 
tions of  the  eye,  particularly  bllnd- 
nefs  from  obfeurities  of  the  cor- 
nea. Its  common  eftefts  arc  nau- 
R 3 fea 
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fea  or  vomftlng-,  an  augmented  dif- 
chargf  of  urine,  diarrhoea,  and  in- 
creal'ed  pain  at  firfl  in  the  affedtcd 
part. 

PYRETHRUM  ^Lond.  EdA 

Eadi\. 

yinthemu  pyrethrum  Lin. 

Pellitory  of  pain;  the  root. 

This  plant,  though  a native  of  the 
waim  climates,  bears  the  ordinary 
v\  inters  of  this,  and  often  flowers 
fucceflively  from  Chiiftmas  to  May  ; 
the  roots  alfo  grow  larger  with  us 
than  thofe  with  which  the  (hops  are 
ufually  fupplied  from  abroad, 

Pellitory  root  has  no  fenfiblc 
fmell ; its  tafte  is  very  hot  and  acrid, 
but  lefs  fo  than  that  of  arum  ; the 
juice  exprefled  from  it  has  fcarce  any 
acrimony,  nor  is  the  root  itfelf  fo 
pungent  when  frefl'  as  after  it  has 
been  dried  Water,  affifted  by  heat, 
extradls  fome  fhare  of  its  tafte ; rec- 
tified fpirit,  the  whole  ; neither  of 
them  elevate  any  thing  in  diftilla- 
tion.  The  principal  ufe  of  pyreth- 
rum in  the  prefent  pradtice  is  as  a 
mafticatory,  for  promotinjg  the  fali- 
Val  flux,  and  evacuating  vifcid  hu- 
mours from  the  head  and  neighbour- 
ing  paits ; by  this  means  it  often  re- 
lieves the  toothach,  fome  kinds  of 
pains  of  the  head,  and  lethargic 
complaints. 

QUASI  A.  ^Lond,  Ed."^  LIgnu?n, 
cortex,  radix. 

^afia  amara  Lin. 

Quaffy ; the  wood,  bark,  and 
root 

This  root  is  about  the  thicknefs 
of  a man’s  arm  ; its  wood  is  whitifli, 
becoming  yellowifli  by  expofurc  to 
the  air.  It  has  a thin,  grey,  fiflured 
brittle  bark,  which  is  deemed  in  Su- 
rinam more  powerful  than  the  wood. 
Quaffy  has  no  fenfible  odour,  but  is 
one  of  the  moft  intenfe,  4^”'3ble, 
pure  bitters  known.  Its  infufion,  de- 
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codlion,  and  findlurc,  arc  almoft  e- 
qually  bitter  and  yellowifh,  and  not 
blackened  by  a chalybeate. 

It  was  much  ufcd  in  a fatal  fever 
in  Surinam,  and  is  faid  to  be  effec- 
tual in  fupprefling  vomiting. 

It  is  faid  to  be  lefs  antifeptic  than 
Peruvian  bark  ; but,  like  Colombo, 
another  pure  bitter,  it  preferves  bile 
longer  from  • putrefadtion.  "J'he 
beft  form  is  that  of  pills  of  the  ex- 
tradl. 

QUERCUS  [Lond.  Ed.J  Cor^ 
tex. 

S^Jiercus  rohur  Lin 

Oak  tree  ; the  bark. 

This  bark  is  a ftrong  aftringent ; 
and  hence  ftands  recommended  in 
hEmorrhagies,  alvine  fluxes,  and  o- 
ther  pi'cternatural  or  immoderate  fe- 
cretions  ; and  in  thefe  it  is  fome- 
times  attended  with  good  effedfs. 
Some  have  alleged,  that  by  the  ufe 
of  this  bark  every  purpofe  can  be 
anfwered  which  may  be  obtained 
from  Peruvian  bark.  But  after  fe- 
veral  very  fair  trials,  we  have  by 
no  means  found  this  to  be  the  cafe. 

RADIX  INDICA  LOPEZl- 
ANA  lF.d.-\ 

Radix  Indicej  a Joanne  Lopez  de~ 
nojninata,  Gaubii  Adverjaria. 

Indian,  or  Lopez  root. 

The  tree  is  unknown.  Neither 
the  woody  nor  cortical  part  of  the 
root  has  any  remarkable  fenfible  qua- 
lity. A flight  bitternefs  is  percep- 
tible, and  it  is-  recommended,  like 
fimarouba,  in  diarrhceas  even  of  the 
colliquative  kind,  in  half-dram  dofes 
four  times  a-day.  Little  of  this 
root  has  been  brought  to  Europe : 
but  fome  of  thofe  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  employing  it,  fpeak 
in  very  high  terms  of  the  effedls  ob- 
tained from  it. 

RAPHANUS 
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RAPHANUS  RUSTICANUS 
■ \_Lond.Ed.']  Radix. 

Cocklearia  armorica  Lin. 

Horfe-radifh  root. 

This  plant  is  fometimes  found 
wild  about  river- Tides,  and  other 
inoift.  places  ; for  medicinal  and  cu- 
linary' ufes,  it  is  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens ; it  flowers  in  June,  but  raicly 
perfefts  its  feeds  in  this  country. 
Horfe-radilh  root  has  a quick  pun- 
gent fniell,  and  a penetrating  aciid 
talle  ; it  neverthelels  contains  in' 
certain  vefltls  a fweet  juice,  which 
fometimes  exudes  upon  the  furface. 
13y  drying,  it  lofes  all  its  acrimony, 
becoming  firll  fweetifh,  and  after- 
wards almoil  infipid  : if  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  covered  with  fand,  it  re- 
tains its  qua'iitits  for  a conliderable 
time.  The  medical  effefts  of  this 
root  are,  to  ftimulate  the  folids,  at- 
tenuate the  fluids,  and  promote  the 
fluid  fecretions  : it  Teems  to  extend 
its  aclion  through  the  whole  habit, 
and  alFe£t  the  minuteft.  glands.  It 
has  frequently  done  fervice  in  fome 
kinds  of  fcurvies  and  other  chronic 
diforders,  proceeding  from  a vifci- 
dity  of  the  juices,  or  obftruftions  of 
the  excretory  dutls.  Sydenham  re- 
commends It  likewife  in  dropTics, 
pjjrticularly  tliofe  which  fometimes 
fSilow  intermittent  fevers.  Both 
water  and  reftified  fpirit  extraft  the 
virtues  of  this  root  by  infuTion,  and 
elevate  them  in  diftillation : along 
with  the  a»[ueous  fluid,  an  effential 
oil  arifes,  poflefling  the  whole  talle 
and  pungency  of  the  horfe-radilh. 
From  this  root,  the  fpiritus  raphani 
compoTitus  derives  its  name,  and  no 
inconfiderable  fliare  of  its  a&ivity. 

REALGAR,  a foflil  compofed 
of  arfenic  and  fulphur.  Vide  Arse- 
nicum. 

RESINA  ALBA.  Vide  Tere- 

EIHEHINA. 


RHAB  ARB  ARUM  [/W. 
Ed.'\  Radix. 

Rheum  pahnatum  Lin. 

Rhubarb  ; the  root. 

This  plant,  which  is  of  the  clock, 
kind,  grows  fpontaneoully  in  Chi- 
na, and  endures  the  colds  of  our  ow'n 
climate.  Two  forts  of  rhubarb  are 
met  with  in  the  Ihops.  The  Crll  is 
imported  from  I'urkey  and  Ruflia,  in 
roundilh  pieces  freed  from  the  bark, 
with  a hole  through  the  middle  of 
each ; they  are  externally  of  a yellow 
colour,  and  on  cutting  appear  varie- 
gated with  lively  rcddilh  Breaks. 
I'lie  other,  which  is  lefs  eftcemed, 
comes  principally'  from  China  in 
longifh  pieces,  harder,  heavier,  and 
more  compa£l  than  the  foregoing. 
"I'lie  firll  fort,  unlefs  kept  very  dry, 
is  apt  to  grow  mouldy  and  worm- 
eaten  ; the  fecond  is  lefs  fubjeft  to 
thefe  inconveniences.  Some  of  the 
more  induftrious  artills  are  faid  to 
fill  up  the  worm-holes  with  certain 
mixtures,  and  to  colour  the  outfide 
of  the  damaged  pieces  witji  powder 
of  the  finer  forts  of  rhubarb,  and 
fometimes  with  cheaper  materials  : 
this  is  often  fo  nicely  done,  as  effec- 
tually to  impofe  upon  the  buyer, 
unlefs  he  very  carefully  examines 
each  piece.  The  marks  of  good 
rhubarb  are,  that  it  be  firm  and  fo- 
lid,  but  not  flinty  ; that  it  be  eafily 
pulverable,  and  appear,  when  pow- 
dered, of  a fine  bright  yellow  colour: 
that  upon  being  chewed,  it  impart 
to  the  fplttle  a faffron  tinge,  without 
proving  llimy  or  mucilaginous  in  the 
mouth.  Its  taffe  is  lubacrid,  bit- 
terilh,  and  fomewhat  allringent:  the 
fmell  lightly  aromatic. 

Rhubarb  is  a mild  cathartic, 
which  operates  without  violence  or 
irritation,  and  may  be  given  with 
fafety  even  to  pregnant  women  and 
to  children.  In  fome  people,  how- 
ever, it  always  occafions  fevere  gri- 
ping. Befides  its  purgative  quality, 
R 4 it 
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it  is  celebrated  for  an  aftringent  one, 
by  which  it  ftrengtliens  the  tone  of 
the  ilomach  and  inteftines,  and 
proves  ufeful  in  diarrhoea  and  difor- 
ders  proceeding  from  a laxity  of  the 
fibres.  Rhubarb  in  fubilance  ope- 
rates more  powerfully  as  a cathartic 
than  any  of  the  preparations  of  it. 
Watery  timSlures  purge  piore  than 
the  fpirituous  ones  ; whilll  the  latter 
contain  in  greater  perfeftion  the  a- 
romatic,  allringent,  and  corrobo- 
rating virtues  of  the  rhubarb.  The 
dofe,  when  intended  as  a purga- 
tive, is  from  a fcruple  to  a dram  or 
more. 

The  Turkey  rhubarb  is,  among 
ns,  univerfally  preferred  to  the  Eaft- 
Indla  fort,  though  this  laft  is  for 
feme  pnrpofes  at  lead;  equal  to  the 
other;  it  is  manifeftly  more  allrin- 
gent, but  has  fomewhat  lefs  of  an 
aromatic  flavour.  Tindtures  drawn 
from  both  with  redlified  fpirit,  have 
nearly  the  fame  talle : on  diltilling 
oflF  the  menftruum,  the  extradl  left 
from  thf  tinfture  of  the  Eall-India 
rhubarb  proved  confiderably  the 
llrongell.  They  are  both  the  produce 
of  the  fame  climate,  and  probably 
the  roots  of  the  fame  plant  taken  up 
at  different  feafons,  or  cured  in  a 
different  manner. 

Rhubarb  is  now  raifed  in  Britain 
equal  to  any  that  is  iiiiported. 

The  officinal  preparations  of  this 
drug  are,  a watery  and  a vinous  in- 
fufion,  a Ample  and  a compound 
tindlure.  It  is  alfo  an  ingredient  in 
different  compolitions,  fuch  as  the 
elexir  ex  aloe  et  rheo,  the  pllulae 
ftomachicse,  and  fome  others. 

RHAMNUS  CATHARTI- 
CUS.  Vide  SfiNA  Cexvina. 

RHAEQNTICUM[R^/.]  Ra- 

dix. 

Rheum  raponiicum  Lin, 

Rhapontic  ; the  roots. 

RKapontic  is  a large  roundifli-. 
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leaved  plant,  growing  wild  on  the 
mountain  Rhodope  In  'I'hrace,  tron^ 
whence  it  was  brought  into  Europe, 
about  the  year  1610,  by  Alpinus : 
It  bears  the  hardcll  winters  of  this 
climate,  and  is  not  unfrequent  in 
our  botanic  gardens.  The  root  of 
this  plant  (which  appears  evidently 
to  have  been  the  rhubarb  of  the  an- 
cients) is  by  fome  confounded  with 
the  modeni  rhubarb,  though  confl- 
derably  different  both  in  appearance 
and  quality.  The  rhapontic  is  of  a 
duflty  colour  on  the  furface,  of  a 
loofc  fpongy  texture  ; confiderably 
more  allringent,  but  lefs  purgative 
than  rhubarb  ; with  this'lall  inten- 
tion, two  or  three  drams  are  required 
for  a dofe. 

RHODODENDRON  \'Ed.^ 

Herba. 

Rhododendron  chryfanthum  Lin. 

Rhododendron ; the  herb. 

This  plant  is  a native  of  Siberia, 
where  a weak  infufion  of  it  is  ufed 
as  tea.  The  Siberians  ufe  a kind  of 
decoftlon  of  it  in  rheumatifm  and 
gout.  They  put  about  two  drams 
of  the  dried  llirub  in  an  earthen  pot, 
with  about  ten  ounces  of  boiling 
water,  keeping  it  near  a boiling  heat 
for  a night,  and  this  they  take  in 
the  morning.  It  is  faid  to  occafiori 
heat,  thlrft,  a degree  of  delirium, 
and  a peculiar  creeping-like  fenfa- 
tion  In  the  parts  affecled.  The  ufe 
' of  liquids  is  not  allowed  during  its 
operation,  as  this  is  apt  to  Induce 
vomiting.  In  a few  hours  the  pain 
and  difagreeable  fymptoms  are  relie- 
ved, and  it  is  faid  two  or  three  dofes 
generally  complete  the  cure.  The 
powder  has  alfo  been  ufed  in  dofes  of 
a few  grains. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  fo  little  em- 
ployed in  Britain,  that  it  has  no 
place  In  the  London  pharmacopoeia: 
But  in  fome  cafes  in  which  it  has 
been  ufed  at  Edinburgh,  it  has  been 
produiSlive  of  good  effedls  ; and  ac- 
cordingly 
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cordinply  it  is  now  introduced  into 
the  Edinburirh  pharmacopoeia,  as 
well  as  into  the  Phannacopccia  Kof- 
lica,  where  It  had  lirll  a place. 

RIBES  NIGRUM  [_Lond.'\ 
Fruclut. 

Ribes  r.igrnm  Lin. 

Black  currants. 

RIBES  RUB  RUM  \_Lond.1 

FruRus. 

Ribes  ruhrum  Lin. 

Red  currants  ; the  berry. 

Thefe  have  a cool  acidulous  fweet 
tallc,  fufficiently  agreeable  both  to 
the  palate  and  llomach. 

The  black  currants  are  the  bafis 
of  an  officinal  fyrup,  and  an  Intplf- 
lated  iuice,  which  are  frequently  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  recent  ca- 
tarrhs, attended  with  flight  fore 
throat. 

RICINUS  ILond.  Ed.']  Semen. 

Ricinus  cosmsiunis  Lin. 

Palma  Chrlfti ; the  feed. 

Thefe  feeds  are  nuts  about  the 
fize  of  fmall  beans  : and  are,  like 
the  bitter  almonds,  deleterious.  The 
oil,  commonly  called  nut  or  caftor 
oil,  is  got  by  expreffion,  retains 
fomewhat  of  tlie  mawkiffinefs  and 
acrimony  of  the  nut  : but- Is,  in  ge- 
neral, a . fafe  and  mild  laxative  in 
cafes  where  we  wiffi  to  avoid  irrita- 
tion, as  in  thofe  of  cbllc,  calculus, 
gonorrhoea,  &c.  and  fome  likewlfe 
life  It  as  a purgative  in  wmrm-cafes. 
Half  an  c.unceor  an  ounce  common- 
ly anfwers  with  an  adult,  and  a dram 
or  two  with  an  infant. 

An  oil  of  an  inferior  kind,  but 
poITeffing  nearly  the  fame  qualities, 
is  obtained  by  boiling. 

With  many,  the  averfion  to  oil  In 
its  pure  Hate  is  fo  great,  that  this 
purgative  cannot  be  taken  without 
great  reluAance ; and  accordingly 
different  modes  of  taking  It  have 
been  propofed.  Some  prefer  taking 


it  fwimming  on  a glafs  of  water  or 
peppermint  water,  or  in  the  form  of 
mullion,  witli  mucilage,  or  with  the 
addition  of  a little  itim.  Sometimes 
It  is  neceffary  to  increafe  its  activity 
by  the  addition  of  fome  other  pur- 
gative : And  with  this  view,  nothing 
anfwers  better  than  a fmall  quantity 
of  tlndlure  of  jalap,  or  compound 
tincture  of  fenna- 

ROSA  DAMASCiENA  [Zc;;, 
Ed.]  Petalutn. 

Rofa  centijolia  Lin. 

The  damalk  rofe  ; the  petal. 

This  elegant  flower  is  common  in 
our  gardens.  Its  fmell  is  very  plea- 
fant  and  almoll  univerfally  admired  ; 
its  talte  bitteriflt  and  fubacrid  In 
diflillatlon  with  water,  it  yields  a 
fmall  portion  of  a butyraceous  oil, 
whofe  flavour  exactly  refembles  that 
of  the  rofes.  This  oil,  and  the  dl- 
fliiled  water,  are  very  ufeful  and  a- 
greeable  cordials.  Hoffman  ftrongiy 
recommends  them  as  of  Angular  effi- 
cacy for  railing  the  ftrengthy  cheer- 
ing and  recruiting  the  fpirits,  and 
allaying  pain  ; which  they  perform 
■wnthout  raifing  any  heat  in  the  con- 
llltution,  rather  abating  it  when  in- 
ordinate. Dama.flc  rofes,  befides 
their  cordial  aromatic  virtue,  which 
refides  In  their  volatile  parts,  have  a 
mildly  purgative  one,  which  remains 
entire  in  the  decodtion  left  after  the 
diftillation : this,  with  a proper 

quantity  of'  fugar,  forms  an  agree- 
able lax-^tive  fyrup,  which  has  long 
kept  its  place  In  the  ffiops. 

ROS.A  RUBRA  ILond.  Ed.] 

Retahwi. 

Rofa  gallica  Lin. 

The  red  rofe  ; the  petal. 

This  has  very  little  of  the  fra- 
grance of  the  foregoing  pale  fort ; 
and  Inflead  of  its  purgative  quality, 
a mild  gratefully  allringent  one,  e- 
fpecially  before  the  flower  has  open- 
ed ; this  is  confiderably  improved  by 
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hafty  exficcation  ; but  both  the  a- 
ftringency  a;td  colour  are  impaired 
b}'  flow  drying.  In  the  fhops  are 
prepared  a conferve,  an  Infufion,  a 
honey,  and  a fyrup  of  this  flower. 

ROSMARINUS  \_Lond.  Ed.-] 

C acumen,  flos. 

Rejmarinus  cffidnalis  Lin. 

Rofemary;  the  fop  and  flower. 

This  is  a native  of  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  fouthern  parts  of  France, 
where  it  grows  in  great  abundance 
upon  dry  gravelly  grounds  ; in  the 
like  {oils  it  thri\  es  beft  with  us,  and 
likeV'^ile  proves  ilronger  in  fmell 
than  when  produced  in  moill  rich 
ones  : this  obfeiTation  obtains  in  al- 
moft  all  the  aromatic  plants. 

Roiemary  has  a fragrant  fmell, 
and  a warm  pungent  bitterifh  tafte, 
approaching  tothofe  of  lavender:  the 
leaves  and  tender  tops  are  (Irongeft  ; 
next  to  thefe  the  cup  of  the  flower  ; 
the  flowers  themfelves  are  confider- 
ably  the  weakeft,  but  moft  pleafant. 
Aqueous  liquors  extraft  a great 
Ihare,  of  the  virtues  of  rofemary 
leaver  by  infufion,  and  elevate  them 
in  diftillation ; along  with  the  water 
arifes  a coufiderable  quantity  of  ef- 
fential  oil,  of  an  agreeable  firong  pe- 
netrating fmell.  Pure  fpirit  extraiils 
in  great  perfedfion  the  whole  aroma- 
tic flavour  of  the  rofemary,  and  ele- 
vates very  little  of  it  in  diftillation  : 
hence  the  refin  ous  mafs  left  upon 
abftrafting  the  fpirit,  proves  an  ele- 
gant aromatic,  very  rich  in  the  pe- 
culiar qualities  of  the  plant.  The 
flowers  of  rofemary  give  over  great 
part  of  their  flavour  in  diftillation 
with  pure  fpirit ; by  watery  liquors, 
their  fragrance  is  much  injured  ; by 
beating,  deftroyed.  The  officinal 
preparations  of  rofemary  are,  an  ef- 
fential  oil,  and  a fpirit  commonly 
known  by  the  title  of  Hungary  •wa- 
ter ; the  tops  are  alfo  an  in- 
gredient in  the  compound  tinfture 
of  lavender,  and  forae  other  for- 
mulas. 


RUBIA  \_Lond.  Ed.]  Radix. 

Rubia  tmftorum  Lin. 

Madder  ; the  root. 

Madder  is  railed  in  fomc  of  our 
gardens  for  medicinal  purpofes : it 
was  formerly  cultivated  among  us, 
in  quantity,  for  the  ufe  of  the  dy- 
ers, who  are  at  prefent  fupplied  from 
PloUand  and  Zealand.  It  has  little 
or  no  fmell,  and  a fweetifli  tafte, 
m^xed  with  a little  bitternefs.  The 
virtues  attributed  to-itare  thofe  of  a 
detergent  and  aperient ; whence  it 
has  been  ufually  ranked  among  the 
opening  roots,  and  recommended  in 
obftruftions  of  the  vifeera,  particu- 
larly of  the  kidneys,  in  coagulations 
of  the  blood  from  falls  or  bruifes, 
in  the  jaundice,  and  beginning  drop- 
fies. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  this  root, 
taken  internally,  tinges  the  urine  of 
a deep  red  colour  ; and  in  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadtions,  we  have  an 
account  of  its  producing  a like  cf- 
fe6l  upon  the  bones  of  animals  who, 
had  it  mixed  with  their  food : all 
the  bones,  particularly  the  more  fo- 
lid  ones,  were  changed,  both  exter- 
nally and  internally,  to  a deep  red, 
but  neither  the  fldhy  or  cartilagi- 
nous parts  fuflered  any  alteration  : 
fome  of  thefe  bones  macerated  in 
water  for  many  weeks  together,  and 
afterwards  fteeped  and  boiled  in  fpi- 
rit of  wine,  loft  none  of  their  co- 
lour, nor  communicated  any  tinge 
to  the  liquors.  The  colouring  part 
of  this  root  appears  therefore  to  be 
pofTefTed  of  great  fubtility  of  parts  ; 
whence  its  medical  virtues  feem  to 
deferve  inquiry. 

Some  ufe  it  in  half-dram  dofes  fe- 
veral  times  a day  as  an  emmena- 
gogue. 

RUBUS  lT>MmiLond]Fruc- 

tus. 

Ruhus  idxus  Lin. 

Rafpbeny ; the  fruit. 

This 
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This  Ihrub  is  common  in  our  gar- 
dens; and  has  likewife,  in  fome  parts 
ot  England,  been  found  wild : it 
flowers  in  May  ; and  ripens  its  fruit 
in  July.  Rafpberries  have  a pleafant 
fweet  tafte,  accompanied  with  a pe- 
culiarly grateful  flavour  ; on  account 
of  which  they  arc  chiefly  valued.  As 
to  their  virtues,  they  moderately 
quench  thirll,  abate  heat,  llrengthen 
the  vifeera,  and  promote  the  natural 
excretions.  An  agreeable  fyrup, 
prepared  from  the  juice,  is  directed 
to  be  kept  in  the  fliops. 

RUBUS  NIGER  Bu’ 

ca. 

Rubus  frutlcojus  Lin. 

The  bramble  ; the  fruit. 

This  flirub  is  frequently  found 
wild  in  woods  and  hedges.  The 
berries  have  a faint  talle,  without 
any  thing  of  the  agreeable  flavour  of 
the  foregoing  : the  leaves  are  fome- 
what  aflringent. 

They  enter  no  officinal  compofi- 
tion,  are  rarely  directed  in  practice, 
and  hence  have  now  no  piace  in  our 
pharmacopoeias. 

RUSCUS  lBrun.'\  Radix. 

Rufeus  aculeatus  Lin. 

Butchers  broom  ; the  root. 

This  is  a fmall  prickly  plant, 
fometimes  found  wild  in  woods. 
The  root  has  a foft  fweetifh  tafte, 
•which  is  followed  by  a bitterifli  one : 
it  Is  one  of  the  live  aperient  roots  ; 
and  with  this  Intention  Is  fometimes 
made  an  Ingredient  in  apozems  and 
diet-drinks,  for  opening  flight  ob- 
flruefions  of  the  vifeera,  purifying 
the  blood  and  juices,  and  promoting 
the  fluid  fecretlons. 

RUT.A  \_I.ond.  Ed.)  Herha. 

Ruta  graveolem  Lin. 

Rue  ; the  herb. 

I hls  is  a fmall  fhrubby  plant,  met 
T7jtli  in  gasdens,  where  it  flowers  in 
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Tune,  and  holds  its  green  leaves  all 
the  winter : we  frequently  lipd  iq 
the  markets  a narrow  leaved  fort, 
which  is  cultivated  by  fome  in  pre- 
ference to  the  other,  on  account  of 
itsleaves  appearing  variegated  during 
the  winter  wllli  white  llrcaks 

Rue  has  a llrong  ungrateful  fmell, 
and  a bitterifli,  penetrating  taite  : 
the  leaves,  when  in  full  vigour,  are 
extremely  acrid,  infomuch  as  to  in- 
flame and  bliftcr  the  Ikin,  if  much 
handled.  W ith  regard  to  their  me- 
dicinal virtues,  they  are  powerfully 
ftimulating,  attenuating,  and  deter- 
gent ; and  hence,  in  cold  phlegma- 
tic habits,  they  quicken  the  circula- 
tion, diffolve  tenaceous  juices,  open 
obflrudlions  of  the  excretory  glands, 
and  promote  the  fluid  lecretions. 
The  writers  on  the  materia  mcdica 
in  general  have  entertained  a very 
high  opinion  of  the  vr  . jrj  cf  tnis 
plant.  Boerhaave  Is  tuil  ot  its  pral- 
fes;  particularly  of  the  eflential  oil, 
and  the  dillil.ed  water  cohobated 
or  rediflilled  feveral  times  from  frefh 
parcels  of  the  herb  : after  fomewhat 
extravagantly  commending  other 
waters  prepared  in  this  manner,  he 
adds,  with  regard  to  that  of  rue, 
that  the  greatelt  commendations  he 
can  bellow  upon  It  fall  Ihort  of  its 
merit : “ What  mediclne(fays  he)can 
be  more  efficacious  for  promoting 
fweat  and  perfpiration,  for  the  cure 
of  the  hyfteric  paffion,  and  of  epllep- 
fies,  and  for  expelling  poilon.” 
Whatever  fervice  rue  may  be  of  in 
the  two  lall  cafes,  it  undoubtedly 
has  its  life  in  thi  others  : the  coho- 
bated water,  however,  is  not  the 
moll  efficacious  preparation  of  it. 
An  extrart  made  by  redlified  fpirit 
contains,  in  a fmall  compafs,  the 
whole  virtues  of  the  rue  ; this  men- 
ilruum  taking  up  by  infufion  all  the 
pungency  and  flavour  of  the  plant, 
and  elevating  nothing  in  dlllillation. 
With  water,  its  peculiar  flavour  and 
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warmth  aiife  ; the  bitternefs,  and  a 
conliderable  fliarc  of  the  pungency, 
remaining  behind. 

The  only  officinal  preparation  of 
rue  now  retained  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias is  the  extradl : but  it  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  compound  pow- 
der of  myrrh,  and  fome  other  com- 
pofitions.  • 

SABINA  \_Lojid.  Ed.~^ 

'Juniperus  fabina  Lin. 

Juniper;  the  leaf. 

This  is  an  evergreen  flirub,  cloth- 
ed with  finall,  fomewliat  prickly, 
leaves  : it  does  not  produce  fruit  till 
very  old,  and  hence  has  been  gene- 
rally reputed  barren.  The  leaves 
have  a bitter,  acrid,  biting  tafte  ; 
and  a llrong  difagreeable  fmell  : di- 
IHlled  with  water,  they  yield  an  ef- 
fential  oil,  In  larger  quantity,  as  Hoff- 
man obferves,  than  any  other  known 
vegetable,  the  turpentine-tree  alone 
excepted. 

Savin  Is  a warm  irritating  ape- 
rient medicine,  capable  of  promoting 
fweat,  urine,  and  all  the  glandular 
fecretlons.  The  diflllled  oil  is  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  emmena- 
gogues ; and  Is  found  of  fervice  in 
obflrucllons  of  the  uterus  or  other 
vifeera,  proceeding  from  a laxity 
and  weaknefs  of  the  veffels,  or  a 
fluggifh  indlfpofition  of  the  juices. 

The  powder  is  fometimes  ufedfpr 
confuming  venereal  warts. 

TTie  effential  oil  and  a watery  ex- 
tradl  are  kept  In  the  ffiops  r and,  as 
■well  as  ^he  rue,  the  favin  is  llkewlfe 
an  ingredient  In  the  compound  pow- 
der of  myrrh. 

SACCHARUM  NON  PURI- 
FICATUM  ILond.^  . 

Brown  fiigar. 

SACCHARUM  BURIFICA- 
TUM,  five  Bis  coctum  {^Lond.^ 

Double  refined  fugar. 
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SACCHARUM  CANTUM 
ALBUM  ET  RUBRUM 

Sugar-candy,  white  and  brown. 

Sugar  Is  the  effential  fait  of  the 
arundo  faccharifera,  a beautiful  large 
cane  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  the 
Eafl-lndics,  and  fome  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  Weft,  and  cultivated 
there  in  great  quantity.  The  ex- 
preffed  juice  of.the  cane  Is  clarified 
with  the  addition  of  lime-water, 
without  which  it  does  not  affume  the 
form  of  a true  fugar,  and  boiled 
down  to  a due  conliflence;  when, 
being  removed  from  the  fire,  the 
faccharine  part  concretes  from  the 
groffer  unctuous  matter,  called 
treacle  or  melajfes.  This,  as  yet 
impure  or  brown  fugar,  is  farther 
purified.  In  conical  moulds,  by 
fpreading  molft  clay,  on  the  upper 
broad  furface  : the  watery  molfture, 
flowly  percolating  through  the  mafs, 
carries  with  it  a confiderable  part  of 
tlie  remains  of  the  treacly  matter. 
This  clayed  fugar,  imported  from 
America,  is  by  our  refiners  dlffolved 
in  water,  the  folutlon  clarified  by 
boiling  with  whites  of  eggs  and  de- 
fpumation,  and  after  due  evapora- 
tion poured  Into  moulds  : as  foon  as 
the  fugar  has  concreted,  and  the 
flpid  part  flrained  off,  the  furface  is 
covered  with  moifi  clay  as  before. 
The  fugar,  thus  once  refined,  by  a 
repetition  of  the  procefs  becomes  the 
double-refined  fugar  of  the  fhops. 
The  candy,  or  cryftals,  are  prepared 
by  boiling  down  folutlons  of  fugar 
to  a certain  pitch,  and  then  remo- 
ving them  into  a hot  room,  with 
flicks  fet  acrofs  the  veffel  for  the  fu- 
gar to  fhoot  upon : thefe  cryftals 
prove  of  a white  or  brown  colour, 
according  as  the  fugar  was  pure  or 
Impure. 

The  ufes  of  fugar  as  a fweet  are 
fufficiently  well  known.  The  impure 
forts  contain  an  undnous  or  oily 
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matter.';  in  confeqiience  of  which 
they  prove  emollient  ami  laxative. 
The  cryftals  arc  moft;  difficult  of  fo- 
lution ; and  hence  are  propereft 
where  this  foft  lubricating  Iweet 
is  wanted  to  dilTolve  flowly  in  the 
mouth. 


But  from  fuch  of  thefe  formulae 
as  are  ftill  retained  it  is  now  rejefted. 
It  enters  the  gum  pills  of  the  Lon- 
don college  ; but  it  has  no  place 
either  in  that  or  any  other  formula 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  a 
preference  being  given  to  ammonia- 
cum  and  galbanum. 


SAGAPENUM  \_Lwd.  Ed.1. 

Gnvimi  refttur. 

Sagapenum,  the  gum  refin. 

This  is  a concrete  juice  brought 
from  Alexandria,  either  in  diltinft 
tears,  or  run  together  in  large  maf- 
fes.  It  is  outwardly  of  a ycUowifh 
colour  ; internally,  fomewhat  paler, 
and  clear  like  horn  ; it  grows  foft 
upon  being  handled,  and  flicks  to 
the  fingers  : its  tafte  is  hot  and  bit- 
ing; the  fmell  difagreeable,  by  fome 
refembled  to  that  of  a leek,  by  o- 
thers  to  a mixture  of  afafeetida  and 
galbanum. 

Sagapenum  is  an  ufeful  aperient 
and  deobflrucnt;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  preferibed  either  alone  or  in 
conjunftion  with  ammoniacum  or 
galbanum,  for  opening  obllrudlions 
of  the  vlfcera,  and  in  hyllerical  dlfor- 
ders  arifing  from  a deficiency  of  the ' 
menllrual  purgations.  It  llkewlfe 
promotes  expeftoration,  and  proves 
of  confiderable  fervice  in  fome  kinds 
of  allhmas  and  chronic  catarrh, 
where  the  lungs  are  opprefled  by  vif- 
cid  phlegm.  It  is  mofl  commo- 
dioufiy  given  In  the  form  of  pills  ; 
from  two  or  three  grains  to  half  a 
dram  may  be  given  every  night  or 
oftener,  and  continued  for  fome 
time.  When  fagapenum  is  fcarce, 
the  druggifts  ufually  fupply  its  place 
with  the  larger  and  darker  coloured 
maffes  of  bdellium,  broken  into 
pieces ; which  are  not  eafily  diflin- 
guifhed  from  It- 

Sagapenum  was  an  ingredient  in 
the  compound  powder  of  myrrh,  e- 
leftuary  of  bay-berries,  mithrldate 
and  thcriaca  of  the  London  pharma- 
copoeia. 


SAGO 

Cycas  circinalis  Lin. 

Sago. 

This  is  the  produce  of  an  oriental 
tree  of  the  palm  tribe.  The  medullary 
part  of  the  tree  is  beaten  with  water, 
and  made  Into  cakes,  which  are  ufed 
by  the  Indians  as  bread.  They  like- 
wife  put  the  powder  Into  a funnel, 
and  wafh  it  with  water  over  a halr- 
fieve,  which  allows  only  the  finer 
part  to  pafs  through  the  water.  The 
water,  on  Handing,  depofites  the  fe- 
cule  ; which  being  pafled  through 
perforated  copper- plates,  Is  formed 
into  grains  called  Sago.  It  furniffies 
agreeable  jelly  with  water,  milk,  or 
broth,  and  is  much  ufed  in  phthlfical 
and  convalefcent  cafes. 

SAL  ALKALINUS  FIXUS 
VEGETABILIS,  Fr^ertim  h 
qui  pearl-affies  lingua  vernacula  di- 
citur. 

CINERES  CANVELLATI 
VEL  KALI  IMPURUM  ILond.-] 

Vegetable  fixed  alkaline  fait,  par- 
ticularly that  named  in  Engliffi, 
pearl- alhes. 

The  Edinburgh  college  having 
rejefted  the  oily  alkalies  of  broom, 
wormwood.  See.  order  the  pearl- 
affies  to  be  burnt  in  a crucible,  dif- 
folved  in  water,  and  the  liquor  to  be 
decanted  and  evaporated  to  drynefs 
in  an  Iron  pot.  If  the  fait  be  thus 
properly  purified,  it  diflblves  in  its 
weight  of  water  ; the  folutlon  is 
free  from  colour  and  fmell,  fupplles 
the  place  of  the  oleum  tartari  per 
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tlcliquiiim,  and  in  a dry  ftate  that  of 
tile  fait  of  tartar. 

The  mild  vegetable  alkali  is  ufed 
in  form  of  lotion,  in  fome  cutaneous 
difeafes,  and  as  aftimulant  to  the  in- 
aftive  ftate  of  the  velTels  in  certain 
ulcers.  It  is  ufed  internally  as  a dia- 
phoretic or  diuretic,  and  of  late  in 
calculus  complaints. 

When  the  liquid  alkali  is  deprived 
of  its  fixed  air-  by  quicklime,  it 
forms  the  cauftic  or  foap  ley,  which 
in  a dilhted  ftate  is  injefted  by  fome 
for  removing  the  mucus  and  poifon 
in  recent  gonorrhoea.  The  pure  fait 
obtained  by  evaporation  forms  the 
common  cauftic,  which,  on  account 
of  its  deliquefcent,  and  confequent- 
ly  fpreading  quality,  is  little  ufed. 
The  cauftic  ley  diluted  is  the  bafis 
of  the  common  quack  lithontrip- 
tics. 

It  fometimes  allays  the  fymptoms 
«f  calculus  without  any  evidence  of 
its  having  afted  on  the  ftone,  and 
in  fome  cafes  the  ftone  has  fhown 
marks  of  its  aftion  ; but  its  conti- 
nued life  feldom  fails  to  Injure  the 
Gonftitution,  or  the  inteftinal  canali 


BARILLA,  five  Natron,' 
f^Lond.'] 

This  does  not  differ  much  in  its  ge- 
neral properties  from  the  vegetable 
alkali.  It  is  procurable  from  the  allies 
of  fea  plants,  particularly  from  kali, 
and  it,  is  called  foda  or  hafilla  This 
purified  has  been  recommended  by 
fome  in  fcrophula. 


SAL  ALKALINUS  FIXUS 
FOSSILIS,  Vulgo  fal  joda,  ex 
herha  kali  ujla  [_Ed.'] 

Foffil  fixed  alkaline  fait  ; com- 
monly called  fait  of  foda,  from  the 
burnt  herb  kali. 


SAL  AMARUS  ILond.  Ed.'\ 
Mag}iefia  vitriolata. 

The  bitter  purging  fait. 

This  fait  is  extrafted  from  the 


bitter  liquor  remaining  after  the 
cryftallixation  of  common  fait  from 
fea- water.  It  is  the  fait  of  the  Ep- 
fom  and  fome  other  purging  mineral 
waters.  Wc  ufually  meet  with  it  in 
minute  ciyftals,  of  a fnowy  appear- 
ance; diffolved  in  water,  and  cryftal- 
lized  afrefh,  it  concretes,  if  proper- 
ly managed,  into  larger  ones,  of  a 
redlangular  prifmatic  figure,  refem- 
bling  thofe  of  the  artificial  cathartic 
fait  of  Glauber,  to  which  they  are 
fometimes  lubftituted  in  the  Ihops. 

All  thefe  falts  have  a penetrating 
bitterifli  tafte ; they  diffolve  in  lefs 
than  an  equa.  weight  of  water ; in 
a moderate  heat,  they  melt,  bubble 
up  into  bllfters,  and*  foon  change 
into  a white  fpofigy  mafs,  with  the 
lofs  of  above  half  their  weight:  this 
calx  taftes  more  bitter  than  the  falls 
did  at  fird,  and  almoft  totally  diffolves 
again  in  water.  I'he  acid  of  thefe 
falts  is  the  vitriolic  i the  bafis  of 
the  natural  is  magnefia  ; of  the  ar- 
tificial, an  alkahne  fait,  the  fame 
with  the  bafis  of  fea-falt.  Hence 
upon  adding  alkaline  falls  to  a fohi- 
iion  of  the  falts  of  Glauber,  no 
change  cnfue.s : whilft  the  falts  ob- 
tained from  the  purging,  waters,  or 
the  bittern  of  marine  waters,  grow 
milky  upon  this  addition,  and  de- 
pofite  their  earth,  the  .alkaline  fait 
being  taken  u][)  in. its  place. 

The  fal  amarus  is  a mild  and  gentle 
phrgatlve.  Operating  with  fuflicient 
efficacy,  and  in  general  -with  eafe  and 
fafety,  rarely  occafioning  any  gripes, 
ficknefs,  or  the  other  Inconveniences 
which  purgatives  of  th'e  refinous 
kind  are  too  often  accompanied 
with.  Six  or  eight  drams  may  be 
diffolved  for  a dofein  a proper  quan- 
tity of  common  water;  or  four,  five, 
or  more,  in  a pint,  or  quart  of  the 
purging  waters.  Thefe  liquors  may 
likewife  be  fo  managed  as  to  promote 
evacuation,  by  the  other  cmunc- 
torics  : if  the  patient  be  kept  warm, 
they  incrcafe  perfpiration;  and  by 
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moderate  exercife  in  a cool  air,  the 
urinary  dil'charge.  Some  allege  this 
fait  has  a peculiar  effed  in  allaying 
pain,  as  in  colic,  even  independently 
of  evacuation. 

SAL  AMMONIACUS  \_Lond. 
Ed.-\ 

j‘Innnoma  muriata, 

Sal  ammoniac. 

This  is  an  artificial  faline  con- 
crete, fald  to  be  prepared  by  fubli- 
mation  from  the  foot  of  cow-dung. 
It  is  brought  from  Egypt  in  con- 
fiderable  quantities,  but  we  are  now 
principally  fupplled  in  Britain  from 
our  own  manufadures,  feveral  of 
which  are  eltablilhed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  thefe, 
though  the  cheapefl  and  mod  com- 
modious procefs  for  preparing  it  is 
not  generally  known,  yet  it  is  with 
good  reafon  conjedured  to  be  prin- 
cipally formed  from  fea-falt  and  foot, 
theformer  furnifliing  the  marine  acid, 
the  latter  the  volatile  alkali.  It  is  in 
general  in  large  round  cakes,  convex 
on  one  fide,  and  concave  on  the  other ; 
and  fometimes  in  conical  loaves  : 
on  breaking,  they  appear  compofed 
of  needles,  or  ftrix,  running  tranf- 
verfely.  The  bed  are  almoll  tranf- 
parent,  colourlefs,  and  free  from 
any  vifible  impurities  : thofe  mod 
commonly  met  with  are  of  a grey 
yellowifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
fometimes  black,  according  as  the 
matter  is  more  or  lefs  impure.  The 
tade  of  this  fait  is  very  fharp  and 
penetrating.  It  diffolves  in  twice 
its  weight,  or  a little  lefs,  of  water  ; 
and  upon  evaporating  a part  of  the 
menftruum,  concretes  again  into  long 
fhining  fpicula,  or  thin  fibrous  plates, 
like  feathers. 

Sal  ammoniac  appears  from  ex- 
periments to  be  compofed  of  marine 
acid,  united  with  a volatile  alkali. 
If  mingled  with  fixt  alkalies,  or  ab- 
forbent  earths,  and  expofed  to  a 
moderate  fire,  a large  quantity  of 
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volatile  fait  fiiblimes,  the  acid  re- 
maining united  with  the  interme- 
dium ; if  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner with  quicklime,  an  exceeding 
penetrating  volatde  fpint  arifes,  but 
no  folid  fait  is  obtained.  Expofed 
alone  to  a confidcrable  heat,  it  fub- 
limes  entire,  without  any  alteration 
of  its  former  properties : ground 
with  certain  metallic  fubdances,  it 
elevates  fome  part  of  them  along 
with  itfelf,  and  concretes  with  the 
remainder  into  a mafs,  which  readi- 
ly flows  into  a liquor  in  a moid  air ; 
this  appears  In  mod  refpefts  fimllai' 
to  a faturated  folution  of  the  metal 
made  direftly  In  fpirit  of  fait. 

Pure  fal  ammoniac  is  a perfeftly 
neutral  fait,  capable  of  attenuating 
vifeid  humours,  and  promoting  a 
diaphorefis,  or  the  urinary  difeharge, 
according  to  certain  circumllancc-s 
In  the  conditution,  or  as  the  patient 
is  managed  during  the  operation. 
If  a dram  of  the  fait  be  taken,  dif- 
folved  ia  water,  and  the  patient 
kept  warm,  it  generally  proves  fudo- 
rlfic ; by  moderate  exercife,  or  walk- 
ing In  the  open  air,  its  action  is 
determined  to  the  kidneys  ; a large 
dofe  gently  loofens  the  belly,  and 
a diU  larger  pi'oves  emetic.  This 
fait  is  recommended  by  many  as  an 
excellent  febrifuge,  and  by  fome 
has  been  held  a great  fecret  in  the 
cure  of  intermittents.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly a powerful  aperient,  and 
feems  to  pafs  into  the  minuted  vef- 
fels  ; and  as  fuch  may  in  fome  cafes 
be  of  fervicc,  either  alone,  or  joined 
with  bitters  or  the  bark.  This  fait 
Is  fometimes  employed  externally  as 
an  antifeptic,  and  in  lotions  and 
fomentations,  for  oedematous  and 
feirrhous  tumours;  and  alfo  in  garga- 
rifms  for  Inflammations  of  the  ton- 
fils,  and  for  attenuating  and  diflbl- 
ving  thick  vifeid  mucus.  Some  ufe 
it  in  form  of  lotion.  In  certain  ulcers, 
and  for  removing  common  warts. 
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SAL  MURIATICUS  [LW.] 

Natron  muriatuni, 

Sca-falt,  or  common  alimentary 
fait.  ^ 

This  Is  a neutral  fait,  differing 
from  moft  others  in  occafioning 
thirfl;  when  fwallowed.  it  dlffolves 
in  fomewhat  lefs  than  three  times 
its  weight  of  water;  the  foliition 
llowly  evaporated,  and  fet  to  fhoot, 
affords  cubical  cryflals,  which  unite 
together  into  the  form  of  hollow 
truncated  pyramids.  Expofed  to  the 
fire,  it  crackles  and  flies  about,  or 
decrepitates  as-  it  Is  called  ; foon 
after,  it  melts,  and  appears  fluid  as 
water.  A fmall  quantity  of  this 
fait,  added  to  the  nitrous  acid,  en- 
ables it  to  dlffolve  gold,  but  renders 
it  unfit  for  dilfolvlng  filver  : If  a fo- 
lution  of  filver  be  poured  Into  liquors 
containing  even  a minute  portion  of 
common  fait,  the  whole  immediate- 
ly grows  turbid  and  white  ; this 
phenomenon  is  owing  to  the  preci- 
pitation of  the  filver. 

This  fait  is  either  found  In  a folld 
form  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or 
diflblved  in  the  waters  of  the  fea  or 
faline  fprings. 

1.  Salgevima:.  Rock  fait.  This 
is  met  with  In  feveral  parts  of  the 
world,  but  in  greatell  plenty  in 
certain  deep  mines,  of  prodigious 
extent,  near  Cracow  in  Poland  ; 
fome  is  likewlfe  found  in  England, 
particularly  In  Chefhire.  It  is  for 
the  mod  part  veiy  hard,  fometimes 
of  an  opake  fnowy  whitenefs,  fome- 
times of  a red,  green,  blue,  and 
other  'colours.  When  pure,  it  is 
perfeftly  tranfparent  and  colourlefs  ; 
the  other  forts  are  purified  by  folu- 
tion  in  water  and  cryftallization,  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  the  common 
ufes  of  fait. 

2.  Sal  marinus.  Sal  marinus 
Nifpanus.  The  fait  extrafted  from 
fea-water  and  faline  fprings.  Sea 
waters  yield  from  one-fiftieth  to  one- 
thirtieth  their  weight  of  pure  fait ; 
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feveral  fprings  afford  much  larger 
quantities  ; the  celebrated  ones  of 
our  own  country  at  Nantwich, 
Northwich,  and  Droltwitch,  yield 
(according  to  Dr  Brownrigg)  from 
one-fixth  to  fomewhat  more  than 
one-third.  There  are  two  me- 
thods of  obtaining  the  common  fait 
from  thefe  natural  folutlons  of  it: 
The  one,  a hafty  evaporation  of  the 
aqueous  fluid  till  the  fait  begins  to 
concrete,  and  fall  in  grains  to  the 
bottom  of  the  evaporating  pan, 
from  whence  it  is  raked  out,  and  fet 
in  proper  veffels  to  drain  from  the 
brine  or  bittern  : the  other,  a more 
flow  and  gradual  evaporation,  con- 
tinued no  longer  than  till  a faline 
cruft  forms  on  the  top  of  the  li- 
quor ; which,  upon  removing  the 
fire,  foon  begins  to  fhoot,  and  run 
into  cryflals  of  a cubical  figure.  In 
the  warmer  climates,  both*  thefe 
procefles  are  effefted  by  the  heat  of 
the  fun.  The  falts  obtained  by 
tliem  differ  very  confiderably : that 
got  by  a hafty  evaporation  is  very 
apt  to  relent  in  a molft  air,  and  run 
per  deliquium ; an  inconvenience 
which  the  ciyftalllzed  fait  is  not 
fubjeft  to:  this  latt  is  llkewife  found 
better  for  preferving  meat,  and  fun- 
dry  other  purpofes. 

Common  fait,  in  fmall  quantities, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  warming,  drying, 
and  to  promote  appetite  and  di- 
geftlon : In  large  dofes,  as  half  an 
ounce,  it  proves  cathartic.  It  is 
fometimes  ufed  to  check  the  opera- 
tion of  emetics,  and  make  them  run 
off  by  ftool ; and  as  a ftimulus  in 
glyfters. 

S.^L  CORNU  CERVI;  /. 

Sal  allalinus  volaiil:s,JiccuSf  ex  offi- 
bus  vel  cornibus  anivialiurn  igne  pa  • 
ratus,  ab  oho  purijicaius. 

Salt  of  hartlhorn ; /.  e.  dry  vola- 
tile allcaline  fait,  obtained  by  means 
of  fire  from  the  bones  or  horns  of 
animals,  freed  from  its  oil. 

J This- 
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This  article,  to  which  the  London 
collcije  now  give  the  name  of  a7fi- 
Uio7iia  pruparata,  will  afterwards 
come  to  be  mentioned  under  the 
head  of  Sitlis.  Here,  with  refpect 
to  its  medical  properties,  it  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  obierve,  that  it  is  a quick 
anti  powerful  Rimulant,  anti  as  luch 
is  employed  externally  to  the  uofe 
in  fyncope;  and  with  oilincynanche, 
and  fonv*  other  inflammation,  as  a 
rubefacient.  It  is  ufed  internally  in 
various  low  Hates  of  the  lyllein. 

SALIX  {^Ed.']  Ra7/iuh/u7/i  cor- 
tex. 

Salix  Jragilis  Li/i. 

The  willow ; the  bark  of  the 
branches. 

This  bark  pofTefTes  a confiderable 
degree  of  bitternefs  and  allringency. 
It  has  been  recommended  by  fome 
as  a fubftitute  for  the  Peruvian 
bark  ; and  of  the  indigenous  barks 
vvhich  have  been  propoled,  it  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  moll  effedlual.  But 
in  point  of  efficacy  it  is  in  no  de- 
gree to  be  compared  with  the  Pe- 
ruvian bark. 

SALIVA  \_Lond.Ed.']  FoUhjh. 

Saliva  offici/ialis  Lin. 

Sage ; the  leaf. 

Of  the  faliva  different  varlties  are 
ki  ufe,  particularly  thofe  dillinguifli- 
ed  by  the  titles  of  77iajor  and  7/iinor. 
Thele  plants  are  common  in  our 
gardens,  and  ‘fiow'er  in  May  and 
June  : the  green  and  red  common 
fages  differ  no  otherwife  than  in 
the  colour  of  the  leaves ; the  feeds 
of  one  and  the  fame  plant  produce 
both  : the  fmall  fort  is  a dlRincl 
fpecies  ; its  leaves  are  narrower 
than  the  others,  generally  of  a 
whitiffi  colour,  and  never  red  ; 
moft”  of  them  have  at  the  bottom  a 
piece  Handing  ouf  on  each  fide  in 
the  form  of  ears.  Both  forts  are 
moderately  warm  aromatics,  accom- 
panied with  a light  degree  of  a- 
Ilringency  and  bitternefs ; the  fmall 


fort  is  the  lb-onge(l,  the  large  moft 
agreeable. 

Tlie  t^riters  on  the  materia  me- 
dica  are  full  of  the  virtues  of  fage, 
and  derive  its  name  from  its  fuppo- 
fed  falutary  qualities 

Sahta  Jalvutrii;,  riatura  co7icilia- 
tnx. 

Cur  nioriatur  homo,  cui  falvia, 
crefeic  in  horio. 

Its  real  elfecls  are,  to  mode- 
rately warm  and  llrengtben  the  vef- 
fels ; and  hence,  in  cold,  phleg-/ 
matic  habits,  it  excites  appetite 
and  proves  fcrviceable  in  debili- 
ties of  the  nervous  fyilem.  The 
bell  preparation  for  thele  purpoies 
is  an  infufion  of  the  dry  leaves, 
drank  as  tea ; or  a tinfture,  or  ex- 
tra6l,  made  with  rectified  fpirit, 
taken  in  proper  doles  ; thele  con- 
tain the  whole  virtues  of  the  lage ; 
the  dillilled  w'ater  and  effential  oil, 
only  its  warmth  and  aromatic  qua- 
lity, without  any  thing  of  its  renrgh- 
nefs  or  bitternefs.  Aqueous  in- 
fufions  of  the  leaves,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a little  lemon-juice,  prove 
an  ufeful  diluting  drink  in  febrile 
diforders.  They  are  of  an  elegant 
colour,  and  fufficiently  acceptable  to 
the  palate. 

SAMBUCUS  \_Lo7id.  Ed.'].co7-^ 
tex  interior,  flos,  bacca. 

Sa7uhucus  nigra  Lin. 

Black  berried  elder  ; the  inner 
bark,  flower,  and  berry. 

This  is  a large  llirub,  frequent  in 
hedges  ; it  flow'ers  in  May,  and 
ripens  its  fruit  in  September,  T.  he 
inner  green  bark  of  its  trunk  is 
gently  cathartic  ; an  infufion-  of  it 
in  w’ine,  or  the  expreffed  juice,  in 
the  dofe  of  half  an  ounce  or  an 
ounce,  is  fald  to  purge  moderately, 
and  in  fmall  dofes  to*  prove  an  ef- 
ficacious deobllruent,  capable  of 
promoting  all  the  fluid  lecretlons. 
The  young  buds,  or  rudiments  of 
the  leaves,  are  ftrongly  purgative, 
and  a£l  with  fo  much  violence  as  to 
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be  dcfervedly  accounted  urtfafe. 
The  flowers  are  very  different  in 
quality : thefe  have  an  agreeable 
aromatic  flavour,  which  they  g*ive 
over  in  dillillation  with  water,  and 
impart  by  infuiion  to  vinous  and 
Ipirituous  liquors.  The  berries  have 
a fwectiflj,  not  uup’eafant  taffe  5 
neverthelcfs,  eaten  in  fubftance, 
they  offend  the  ftomach  : the  ex- 
preffed  juice,  infpiflated  to  the  con- 
liftence  of  a rob,  proves  an  ufeful 
aperient  medicine  ; it  opens  obftruc- 
tions  of  the  viicera,  promotes  the 
natural  evacuations,  and  if  continued 
for  a length  of  time,  does  confider- 
able  fervice  in  fundry  chronical  dif- 
orders.  It  is  obfervablc,  that  this 
juice,  which' in  its  natural  Hate  is  of 
a pui'plifh  colour,  tinges  vinous  fpi- 
rits  of  a deep  red. 

This  article  rvas  formerly  kept  in 
the  fliops,  under  feveral  different 
formulre.  The  fuccus  fpiffatus  and 
unguentum  fambuci  ftill  retain  a 
place  in  the  London  pharmacopoeia; 
but  the  fambucus  does  not  now  en- 
ter any  fixed  formula  in  that  of 
Edinburgh. 

A rob  was  prepared  from  the  ber- 
ries ; an  oil  off  elder  by  boiling  the 
flowers  in  oil  olive;  and  an  ointment, 
by  boiling  them  in  a mixture  of  oil 
and  fuet. 

SANGUIS  DRAGON  IS 

\Lond.  Ed.!^  Gurnmi  refina'. 

Dragon’s  blood. 

It  is  perhaps  furprifing,  that  whHe 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  col- 
leges have  of  late  made  fo  many 
changes  in  the  names  of  articles, 
they  fliould  ftill  have  retained  one  fo 
abfurd  as  that  which  is  affixed  to 
tiffs  article,  efpecially  as  that  name 
is  it  in  the  fmalleft  degree  de- 
ri.ed  from  any  of  thofe  different 
vegetables  from  whence  this  ar- 
ticle is  alleged  to  be  obtained. 
What  is  called  dragon’s-blood  is 
a gummi-refinous  fubftance  brought 


from  the  Eaft  Indies,  either  in  oval 
drops,  wrapped  up  in  flag  leaves ; 
or  in  large  maffes,  compofed  of 
fmaller  tears.  It  is  faid  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  palmij uncus  draco, 
the  calamus  rotang,  the  dracena 
draco,  the  pterocarpiis  draco,  and 
feveral  other  vegetables. 

The  writers  on  the  materia  medi- 
ca In  general,  give  the  preference  to 
the  former,  tho’  tlie  others  are  not 
unfrequently  of  equal  goodnefs  : the- 
fine  dragon’s  blood  of  either  fort 
breaks  Imooth,  free  from  any  vilible 
Impurities,  of  a dark  red  colour, 
which  changes  upon  being  powder- 
ed Into  an  elegant  bright  crimfon-. 
Several  artificial  compofitions,  co- 
loured with  the  true  di'agon’s  blood, 
or  Brazil  wood,  are  fometimes  fold- 
in  the  room  of  this  commodity  : 
fome  of  thefe  diffolve  like  gums,  in 
water;  others  crackle  in  the  fire, 
without  proving  inflammable;  whilft; 
the  genuine  fanguls  draconis  readily 
melts  and  catches  flame,  and  is  not 
adled  on  by'  wateryllquors.  It  totally 
diffolves  in  pure  fpirit,  and  tinges  a 
large  quantity  of  the  menftruum  of 
a deep  red  colour:  it  is  llkewife  fo- 
luble  In  expreffed  oils,  and  gives 
them  a red  hue,  lefs  beautiful  than 
that  communicated  by  anchufa. 
This  drug,  in  fubftance,  has  no  fen- 
fible  fmell  or  tafte  ; .when  diffolvedl. 
it  difeovers  fome  degree  of  warmth- 
and  pungency'.  It  Is  ufually,  but 
without  foundation,  looked  upon- 
as  a gentle  aftringent,  and  fometimes- 
direfted  as  fuch  in  extemporaneous- 
prefcrlption,  againft  feminal  gleets, 
the  fluor-  albus,  and  other  fluxes. 
In  thefe  cafes,  it  Is  fuppofed  to  pro- 
duce the  general  effefts  of  refinous 
bodies,  lightly  Incraffating  the  flu- 
ids, and  fomew’hat  ftrengthening  the 
folids.  But  in  the  prefent  praftice 
it  Is  very  little  ufed,  either  external- 
ly or  internally’.  It  is  ftill  however 
an  ingredient  in  the  emplaftrum 
thuris  of  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 
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It  formerly  entered  tlic  pulvis  rtyp- 
ticus  of  the  Edinburgh  college  ; but 
from  this  it  has  \rith  propriety  been 
rejected,  giving  place  to  a much 
more  aaive  article,  the  gum-kino  : 
and  perhaps  the  fanguis  draconis 
might  even  with  propriety  be  omit- 
ted from  our  phanilacopocias,  at 
lead  till  its  qualities  be  really  afeer- 
tained  : For  even  fuppofing  fome 
of  thefe  red  coloured  refms  fold  un- 
der this  name  to  poflefs  medical  pro- 
perties, yet  it  can  hardly  be  imagi- 
ned that  all  refins  of  this  colour  liave 
the  fame  properties. 

SANICULA  IBrur..-]  Folia. 

Sanicula  Europioa  Lin. 

Sanicle  ; the  leaves. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  hedges,  and  flowers  in  May. 
The  leaves  have  an  herbaceou.s 
roughilh  talk:  they  have  long  been 
celebrated  for  fariative  virtues,  both 
internally  and  externally.  Never- 
thelefs  their  effects,  with  any  inten- 
tion, are  not  confiderable  enough  to 
gain  them  a place  in  the  piefent 
praftice. 

S ANTALUM  ALBliiM 
\_Brun.~\ 

Sant  alum  album  Lin. 

White  faunders. 

This  is  a wood  brought  frorri  the 
Eaft  Indies  in  billets  about  the 
thicknefs  of  a man’s  leg,  of  a 
pale  whitifli  colour.  This  is  not,  as 
has  been  fuppofed.  a different  fpecies 
from  the  following,  but  that  part  of 
the  veliow  faunders  wood  which  lies 
next  the  bark.  Greateil  p :rt  of  it, 
as  met  with  in  the  fliops,  has  no 
fmell  or  tafte,  nor  any  fcnfible  quali- 
ty that  can  recommend  it  to  the 
notice  of  the  phyfician. 

SANT  ALUM  ClTtUNUM 

lEd.^ 

Santalum  album  Ltn. 


Yellow  faunders. 

This  article,  which  is  the  interior 
part  of  the  wood  of  the  farne  tree 
which  furnillies  the  former,  is  of  a 
pale  ycllowilh  colour,  of  a pleafant 
fmell,  and  a bi(:terifh  aromatic  tafte, 
accompanied  with  an  agreeable  kind 
of  punrenev.  This  elegant  wood 
might  undoubtedly  be  applied  to 
valuable  medical  purpofes,  though 
at  prefent  very  iarely  made  ufe  of. 
Diftided  with  water  it  yields  a fra- 
grant effential  oil,  wnicb  thickens  in 
the  cold  into  the  confiftence  of  a 
balfam.  Digefted  in  pure  fpirlt,  it 
imparts  a rich  yellow  llncf  ure  ; 
which  being  committed  to  dlftilla- 
tion,  the  fpirit  arifes  without  bring-, 
ing  over  any  thing  confiderable  -T 
the  flavour  of  the  faunders.  The 
refidiium  contains  the  virtues  of  fiK 
times  its  weight  of  the  wood. 
Hoffman  looks  upon  this  extrad  as 
a medicine  of  fimilar  virtues  to  am- 
beroTi’s  ; and  recommends  it  as  an 
excellent  reftorative  in  great  debili- 
ties. 

SANtALUM  RUBIIUM 
\_Ldnd.  Ld.~\ 

Ptcrocarpus  fantolir.us  Lin. 

Red  faunders.  ■ 

This  is  a wood  brought  from  the 
Eaft  Indies  in  large  billets,  of  a 
compad  texture,  a dull  red,  almoft 
blackhh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
a deep  brighter  red  within.  This 
v.'ood  has  no  manifeft  fmell,  and 
little  or  no  talk.  U has  been  com- 
mended as  a mild  aftringent,.  arid  a 
corroborant  of  the  nervous  fyftem  ; 
but  tliefe  are  qualities  that  belong  ^ 
only  to  the  yellow  fort. 

The  principal  ufe  of  red  faun- 
ders is  as  a colouring  drug  ; with 
which  intention  it  Is  employed  in 
fome  formula,  particularly  in  the 
tinBura  lavendula  coinpojita.  ^ ft 
communicates  a deep  red  to  redified 
fpirit,  but  gives  no  tluge  to  aqueous 
l\  2 
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liquors : a fmall  quantity  of  the 
relin,  extrafted  by  means  of  fpirit, 
tinges  a large  one  of  frefh  fpirit,  of 
an  elegant  blood  red.  There  is 
fcarcc  any.  oil,  that  of  lavender  ex- 
cepted, to  which  it  communicates 
its  coloup.  Geolfroy  and  others 
take  notice,  that  the  Brazil  woods 
are  fometimes  fubilituted  to  red 
faunders  ; and  the  college  of  Bruf-- 
lels  are  in  doubt  whether  all  that  is 
fold  among  them  for  faunders  be 
not  really  a wood  of  that  kind.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  which  they 
have  given,  their  faunders  is  cer- 
tainly the  Brazil  wood;  the  dlftin- 
gulihing  chara'fter  of  which  is,  that 
it  impartsits  colourto  common  water. 

SANTONICUM  \_Loftd.  Ed.~] 
Semen. 

Artemifia  SantonicumLiti.  Lond. 

Artentifia  aufiriaca  Jacciuin.  Ed. 

Worm  feed. 

1 his  feed  is  the  produce  of  a 
plant  of  the  wormwood  or  mugwort 
kind,  growing  In  the  Levant. 

It  is  a fmall,  light,  chaffy  feed, 
compofed  as  it  were  of  a number 
of  thin  membranous  coats,  of  a yel- 
lowifli  colour,  an  unpleafant  fmell, 
and  a very  bitter  tafte.  Thefe  feeds 
are  celebrated  for  anthelmintic  vir- 
tues, which  they  have  in  common 
with  other  bitters ; and  are  fome- 
times taken  w'ith  this  Intention, either 
mixed  with  molaffes,  or  candied  with 
fugar : their  unpleafant  tafte  ren- 
ders the  form  of  a powder  or  decoc- 
tion Inconvenient. 

SAPO  EX  OLEO  OLIV^ 
ET  NATRO  CONFECTUS 
S^L6nd.-\ 

SAPO  ALBUS  HISPANUS 
lEd.-\ 

White  Spanifli  Soap. 

SAPO  MOLLIS. 

Common  foft  foap. 


SAPO  NIGER. 

Black  foft  foap. 

Soap  Is  compofed  of  expreffed 
vegetable  oils  or  animal  fats,  united 
with  alkaline  lixivia.  The  firft  fort, 
or  white  hard- foap,  is  made  with 
the  finer  kinds  of  oil  olive ; the 
common  foft  fort  with  coarfer  oils, 
fat,  tallow,  or  a mixture  of  all  thefe; 
and  the  black  (asisfaid)  with  train- 
oil. 

The  purer  hard  foap  Is  the  only 
fort  intended  for  internal  ufe.  This, 
triturated  with  oily  or  refinous  mat- 
ters, renders  them  foluble  In  water, 
and  hence  becomes  an  ufeful  ingre- 
dieirt  in  pills  compofed  of  refins, 
promoting  their  diffolution  In  the 
ftomach,  and  union  with  the  ani- 
mal fluids,  though-  gum  is  certainly 
preferable.  Boerhaave  was  a great 
admirer  of  foap  ; and  in  his  private 
praftice  feldom  preferibed  any  refin- 
ous pills  without  It,  unlefs  where  an 
alkalefcent  or  putrid  ftate  of  the 
juices  forbad  its  ufe.  From  the  fame 
quality,  foap  likewlfe  feems  well  fit- 
ted for  diffolving  fuch  oily  or  unflu- 
ous  matters  as  it  may  meet  with  in 
the  body,  attenuating  vifcid  juices, 
opening  obftruftions  of  the  vifeera, 
and  deterging  all  the  veffels  It  paffes 
through.  1 1 has  llkewife  been  fup- 

pofed  a powerful  menftruum  for  the 
human  calculus ; and  a folutlon  of 
it  in  lime-water,  as  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  diffolvents  that  can  be  taken 
with  fafety  Into  the'  ftomach.  The 
virtue  of  this  compofition  has  been 
thought  confiderably  greater  than 
the  aggregate  of  the  diffolving 
powers  of  the  foap  and  lime  water 
when  unmixed. 

The  foft  foaps  are  more  pene- 
trating and  acrimonious  than  the 
hard.  The  principal  medical  ufe  of 
thefe  is  for  fome  external  purpofes, 
although  by  fome,  when  diffolved  In 
ale,  they  have  been  direfted  to  be 

taken 
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taken  to  a confidcrablc  extent  m the 
cure  of  jaundice 

Hard  foap  gives  name  to  an  oth- 
cinal  platler,  liniment,  and  balfam. 

SAPONARIA  Folia, 

radix.  . ■ r • 

Saponaria  nfficinalis  Lin. 

Soapwort,  or  bruifewort ; the 
herb  and  root. 

This  grows  wild,  though  not 
very  common,  in  low  wet  places, 
and  by  the  Tides  of  running  waters  ; 
a double-flowered  fort  is  frequent  in 
our  gardens.  T-  he  leaves  have  a 
bitter,  not  agreeable  talk  ; agita- 
ted with  water  they  raife  a fapona- 
ceous  froth,  which  is  faid  to  have 
nearly  the  fame  effects  with  folu- 
tions.of  foap  itfelf,  in  taking  out 
fpots  from  cloaths,  and  the  like. 
'J'he  roots  tafte  fweetifli  and  fome- 
what  pungent,  and  have  a light  fmell 
like  thofe  of  liquorice  : digelled  in 
redified  fpirit,  they  yield  a ftrong 
tincture,  which  lofes  nothing  of  its 
tafle  or  flavour  in  being  infpilfated 
to  the  conliltence  of  an  extrad. 
This  elegant  root  has  not  come  much 
into  pradice  among  us,  though  it 
promifes  from  its  fenfible  qualities 
to  be  a medicine  of  confiderable 
utility.  It  is  much  elleemed  by 
the  German  phyficians  as  an  aperi- 
ent, corroborant,  and  fudorific;  and 
preferred  by  the  college  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  by  Stahl,  Neumann,  and  o- 
thers,  to  farfaparilla.  ^ 

SARCOCOLLA  Gum- 

mi-refina. 

This  is  a concrete  juice,  brought 
from  Perlia  and  Arabia  in  fmall, 
whitifh,  yellow  grains,  with  a few  of 
a reddifii,  and  fometimes  of  a deep 
red  colour,  mixed  with  them  j the 
whiteft  tears  are  preferred,  as  being 
the  freflieft.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be 
the  produd  of  the  penx  a farcocolla 
of  Linnaeus.  Its  tafte  is  bitter,  ac- 
companied with  a dull  kind  of  fweet- 
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nefs.  It  diffolves  in  w.atery  liquors, 
and  appears  to  be  chiefly  of  the 
gummy  kind,  with  a Imall  admix- 
ture of  relinous  matter.  It  is  prin- 
cipally celebrated  for  conglutinating 
wounds  and  ulcers  (whence  its  name 
<rxpy.or.oxha,  JleJh-glui),  a quality  to 
which  neither  this  nor^  any  other 
drug  has  a juft  title.  It  is  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  pulvis  e csruffa. 

SARSAPARILLA  ILond. 
Ed.']  Radix. 

Smilax  farfaparilla  Lin. 

Sarfaparilla ; the  root. 

This  root  is  brought  from  the 
Spanifli  Weft  Indies.  It  conlifts  of 
a great  number  of  long  firings  hang- 
ing from  one  head  : the  long  roots, 
the  only  part  made  ufe  of,  are  about 
the  thicknefs  of  a goofe-quill,  or 
thicker,  flexible,  compofed  of  fibres 
running  their  whole  length;  fo  that" 
they  may  be  ftript  into  pieces  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  They  have 
a glutinous,  bitterifli,  not  ungrate- 
ful tafte,  and  no  fmell.  It  was  firll 
brought  into  Europe  by  the  Spani- 
ards, about  the  year_  t 56^,  with  the 
charader  of  a fpecitic  for  the  cure 
of  the  lues  venerea,  a difeafe  which 
made  its  appearance  a little  before 
that  time,  and  likewife  of  feveral  ob-. 
ftinate  chronic  diforders.  ^AThatever 
o-ood  effedsit  mighthave  prodpoedin 
the  warmer  climates,  it 'proved  unfuc- 
cefsful  in  this  ; infomUch,  that  many 
have  denied  it  to  have  any  virtue  at, 
all.  It  appears,  however,  from  ex- 
perience, that  though  very  une- 
qual to  the  charader  which  it  bore 
at  firft,  it  is  in  fome  cafes  of  con- 
fiderable ufe  as  a fudorific,  where 
more  acrid  medicines  are  improper. 
The  belt  preparations  are,  a decoc- 
tion and  extrad  made  with  water  ; 
a decodion  of  half  an  ounce  of  the 
root,  or  a dram  of  the  extrad,  which 
is  equivalent  thereto,  may  be  taken 
for  a dofe. 
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SASS  AFRAS  \_Lond.Ed.']  Lig- 

r.um^  radix  ejujque,  cortex. 

J auras  fajjafrch  Lin. 

Saflafras ; tiie  wood,  root,  and  its 
bark. 

haflafras  is  brought  to  us  in  long 
ilraij  rht  pieces,  very  light,  and  of  a 
fpongy  texture,  covered  with  a rough 
fungous  bark  ; outwardly  of  an  afh 
colour,  inwardly  of  the  colour  t>f 
nifty  ii'on.  It  has  a fra'jrant  fmell, 
and  a fweetifli  aromatic  fubacrid 
tafte  ; the  bark  taftes  much  ftrohger 
than  any  other  part ; and  the  fmall 
tv.  igs  iironger  than  the  large  pieces. 
As  to  the  virtues  of  this  root,  it  is  a 
warm  aperient  and  corroborant;  and 
frequently  employed  with  good  fuc- 
cels  for  purifying  the  blood  and 
juices.  For  thefe  purpoles,  infufions 
made  from  the  rafped  root  or  bark, 
may  be  drank  as  tea  In  fome  con- 
ftitutions,  thefe  liquors,  by  their 
fragrance,  are  apt,  on  firft  taking 
them,  to  affedl  the  head : in  fuch 
cafes  they  may  be  advantageoufly 
freed  from  their  flavour  by  boiling. 
A decoftion  of  faffafras  boiled  down 
to  the  confiftende  of  an  extraft, 
proves  Amply  bitterifli  and  fubaftrin- 
gent.  Hoffman  affures  us,  that  he 
has  frequently  given  this  extradf  to 
the  quantity  of  a fcruple  at  a time, 
with  remarkable  fuccefs,for  ftrength- 
ening  the  tone  of  the  vifeera  in  ca- 
chexies, and  alfo  in  the  decline  of 
intermitteht  fevers,  and  in  hypochon- 
driacal fpafms.  Saffafras’ yields,  in 
diftillation,  an  extremely  fragrant  • 
oil,  of  a penetrating-  pungent  tafte, 
fo  ponderous,  notwithftanding  the 
lightnefs  of  the  drug  itfelf,  as  to  fink 
in  water.  Redificd  fpirit  extrafts 
the  Avhole  tafte  and  fmell  of  faffafras, 
and  elevates  nothing  in  evaporation: 
hence  the  fpirituous  cxtradl  proves 
the  moft  elegant  and  efficacious  pre- 
paration, as  containing  the  virtue  of 
the  root  entire. 

The  only  officinal  preparation  of 
faffafras  is  the  effential  oil.  The 


faffafras  itfelf  is  an  Ingredient  in  the 
decodlion  of  the  woods  ; and  the  oil 
in  the  elixir  guaiacinum. 

SATUREIA  Herb  a. 

Satureia  hortetifis  Lin. 

Summer  favory  ; the  herb. 

I'his  herb  is  railed  annually  in 
gardens  for  culinary  purpofes.  It 
is  a very  pungent  warm  aromatic ; 
and  affords  in  dillillation  wdth  water 
a fubtile  effential  oil,  of  a penetra- 
ting fmell,  and  very  hot  acrid  tafte. 
It  yields  little  of  its  virtues  by  in- 
fufion  to  aqueous  liquors  : rettified 
fpirit  extrafts  the  whole  of  its  taftd 
and  fmell,  but  elevates  nothing  in 
diftillation.  ‘ 

SATYRION  [Ed.]  Radix. 

Orchis  niafcma  Lin. 

Orchis  ; the  root. 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  fhady 
places  and  mol  ft  meadows : each 
plant  has  two  oval  toots,  of  a whl- 
tiflr  colour,  a vifeid  fw^eetifli  tafteg 
and  a faint  unpleafant  fmell.  They 
abound  with  a glutinous  ftimy  juice. 
With  regard  to  their  virtues,  like 
other  mucilaginous  vegetables,  they 
thicken  the  ferous  humours,  and  de- 
fend the  follds  from  their  acrimony: 
they  h.ave  alfo  been  celebrated,  tho* 
on  no  very  good  foundation,  for  ana- 
leptic and  aphrodiflac  virtues  ; and 
frequently  made  ufe  of  with  thefe  in- 
tentions. Salep,  a celebrated  refto- 
rative  among  the  Turks,  is  probably 
the  prepared  foot  of  certain  plants 
of  the  orchis  kind.  This  drug,  as 
fometijnes  brought  to  us,  is  in  oval 
pieces,  of  a yellowiflr  wdiite  colour, 
lomevvhat  clear  and  pellucid,  very 
hard,  and  almoft  horny-,  of  little  or 
no  fmell,  and  tailing  like  gum  tra- 
gacanth.  Satyrion  root,  boiled  in 
water,  freed  from  tire  flvin,  and  after- 
wards fufpended  in  the  air  to  dry-, 
gains  exadlly  the  fame  appearance  : 
the  roots  thus  prepared,  diffolve  in 
boiling  water  into  a mucilage. 

Geofi'roy, 
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Geoffroy,  who  fird  commuiucated 
this  pivparatioii  of  orchis,  I'ccom- 
inends  it  in  confuinptions,  in  bilious 
dyfenteries,  and  difordcrs  of  the 
bread,  proceeding  front,  an  acrimony 
of  the  juices. 

SCARIOSA  \_Brun.'\  Herba. 

Scabiofa  arvenjis  Lin. 

Scabious  ; the  herb. 

This  is  a rough  hairy  plant, 
growing  wild  in  padiue-grounds ; 
of  a naufeous  bitterilh  tade.  It 
Hands  recontntended  as  an  aperient, 
fudonitc,  and  expeftoraiit ; but  the 
prefent  pradlice  has  little  dependence 
on  it. 

SC  AMMONIUM  I Lend. 

Gunimi-rcftna. 

Convqhuln!  fcamviovia  Lin. 

Scammony  ; the  gnm-refin. 

Scammony  is  a concrete  juice,  ex- 
tradfed  from  the  roots  of  a large 
climbing  plant  growing  in  the  Ali- 
atic  Turk)'.  The  bed  comes  from 
Aleppo,  in  light  fpongy  mades, 
eafily  friable,  of  a (hining  afh  colour 
verging  to  black  ; when  powdered, 
of  a light  grey  or  whithh  colour. 
An  inferior  fort  is  brought  from 
Smyrna  in  more  compadl  ponderous 
pieces,  of  a darker  colour,  and  full 
of  fand  and  other  impurities.  This 
juice  is  chiefly  of  the  refinous  kind  : 
rectified  fpirit  diflblves  five  ounces 
out  of  fix  ; the  remainder  is  a mu- 
cilaginous lubdance  mixed  with 
drofs : proof  fpirit  totally  difiblves 
it,  the  impurities  only  being  left. 
It  has  a faint  unpleafant  fmell,  and 
a bitterifh,  fomewhat  acrimonious 
tade. 

Scammony  is  an  efficacious  and 
drong  purgative.  Some  have  con- 
demned it  as  unfafe,  and  laid  fun- 
dry  ill  qualities  to  its  charge  ; the 
principal  of  which  is,  that  its  ope- 
ration is  uncertain,  a full  dofe  pro- 
ving fometimes  Inetfeftual,  whlld  at 
ethers  a much  fmaller  one  occaficms 


dangerous  hypercatharfis.  This  dif- 
ference, however,  is  owing  entirely 
to  the  different  circumdances  of  the 
patient,  and  not  to  any  ill  quality, 
or  irregularity  of  operation,  of  the 
medicine  : where  the  intedines  are 
lined  with  an  exceffivc  load  of  mu- 
cus, the  fcammony  palfes  through, 
without  exerting  iticlf  upon  them^ 
where  the  natural  mucus  is  deficient, 
a fmall  dofe  of  this  or  any  other  re- 
finous cathartic,  irritates  and  in- 
flames. Many  have  endeavoured  to 
abate  the  force  of  this  drug,  and 
corre£f  its  imaginaiy  virulence,  by 
expofing  it  to  the  hime  of  fulphur, 
dillblving  it  in  acid  juices,  and  the 
like  : but  this  could  do  no  more 
than  dedroy  as  it  were  a part  of 
the  medicine,  without  making  any 
alteration  in  the  red.  Scammony 
in  fubdance,  judicioufly  managed, 
dands  not  in  need  of  any  cone£fort 
if  triturated  with  fugar  or  with  al- 
monds, as  we  have  formerly  recom- 
mended for  other  refinous  purga- 
tives, it  becomes  fufficicntly  fafe 
and  mild  in  its  operation.  It  may 
likewife  be  conveniently  dlfiblvcd,  by 
trituration,  in  a drong  decoillon 
of  liquorice,  and  then  poured  off 
from  the  feces . the  college  of  VVir- 
temberg  aflure  us,  that  by  this 
treatment  it  becomes  mildly  pur- 
gative, without  being  attended  with 
gripes,  or  other  inconveniences;  and 
that  it  likewife  proves  Inodenfive  to 
the  palate.  The  common  dofe  of 
'Icamvnony  is  from  three  to  twelve 
grains. 

Scammony  gives  name  to  three 
different  compound  powders,  viz. 
the  pulvis  e fcammonlo  compofitus, 
pulvis  e fcammonlo  cum  aloe,  and 
pulvis  e fcammonlo  cum  calomelane, 
and  is  an  Ingredient  in  the  compound 
powder  of  fenna,  the  compound  ex- 
tradl  of  colocynth,  and  the  pills  of 
colocynth  and  aloes. 
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bCILLA  \_lond  JLd.~\  Radix, 

Sdlia  viarit  'nna  Lin. 

vSqiiill,  or  lea- onion  ; the  root. 

This  is  a fort  of  onion,  growing 
fpontaneouHy  upon  dry  fandy  fiiores 
in  pain  and  the  Levant,  from 
whence  the  root  is  annually  brought 
into  Europe.  It  fliould  be  chofen 
]5lump,  found,  frelh,  and  full  of  a 
clammy  juice:  fome  have  preferred 
the  red  fort,  others  the  white,  though 
neither  deLrves  tlie  preference  to 
the  other ; the  only  dilference  per- 
ceivable between  them,  is  that  of  the 
colour;  and  hence  botlfmaybe  ufed 
promifeuoufly.  This  root  is  to  the 
talle  very  naufeous,  inteiifely  bitter, 
and  acrimonious  : much  handled, 
it  ulcerates  the  Hein.  With  regard 
to  its  medical  virtues,  it  powerfully 
ftimulates  the  folids,  and  attenuates 
vifeid  -juices;  and  by  thefe  qualities 
promotes  expeftoration,  urine,  and 
if  the  patient  be  kept  warm,  fweat ; 
if  the  dofe  be  confidtrable,  it  proves 
emetic,  and  fometimes  purgative. 
The  principal  ufe  of  this  medicine 
is  where  tlie  primcc  via;  abound  with 
mucous  matter,  and  the  lungs  are 
oppreffed  by  tenacious  phlegm.  Dr 
Wagner-,  in  his  clinical  obfervatloiis, 
recommends  it  given  along  with 
nitre,  in  hydropical  fwellings,  and 
in  the  nephritis ; and  mentions  fe- 
veral  cures  which  Jie  performed,  by 
giving  from  four  to  ten  gi'alns  of 
the  powder  for  a dofe,  mixed  with 
a double  quantity  of  nitre  : he  fays, 
that  thus  managed,  it  almoft  always 
operates  as  a diuretic,  though  fome- 
times It  vomits  or  purges.  In 
dropfy,  dried  fquills  is  often  com- 
bined with  mercury.  The  moll 
commodious  form  for  the  taking  of 
fquills,  unlefs  when  defigned  as  an 
emetic,  Is  that  of  a bolus,  or  pill : 
liquid  forms  are  to  moil  people  too 
offenfive.  though  fhefe  may  be  ren- 
dered lefs  difapTceable  both  to  the 
palate  and  Homach  by  the  addition 
vf  aromatic  diftiiled  waters.  Tjiis 
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root  yields  the  whole  of  its  virtues, 
both  to  aqueous  and  vinous  menltrua, 
and  likewife  to  vegetable  acids.  Its 
ofncinal  preparations  are,  a conferve, 
dried  fquills,  a f)Tup,  and  vinegar, 
an  oxymel,  and  pills. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM.  Vide 

Lingua  cervina. 

SCORDIUM  TLcjid.Ed.'}  Her- 

ha. 

Tencrium  fcordium  Lit:. 

Water-germander ; the  herb. 

This  is  a finall,  fomewhat  haii-y 
plant,  growing  wild  in  fome  parts 
of  England,  though  not  very  com- 
mon ; the  fliops  are  generally  fup-, 
-plied  from  gardens.  It  has  a bitter 
take,  and  a llrong  difagreeable 
fmell.  Scordlum  is  of  »o  great 
elleem  in  the  prefent  praftice,  not-, 
withftanding  the  deobllruent,  diu- 
retic, and  fudorinc  virtues  for  which 
it  was  formerly  celebrated.  It  for- 
merly entered  the  mithridate,  theri- 
aca,  and  cataplafm  of  cummin  feed, 
and  gave  name  to  two  compound 
powders  and  an  electuary  ; but  it 
could  by  no  means  be  confidered  as 
an  article  of  any  great  aftivlty  ; and 
from  fuch  of  thefe  formulse  as  are 
Hill  retained,  the  fcordium  is-rejedt- 
ed. 

SCORZONERA  \_Suec.~\Radix. 

Scorzonera  Hifpayuca  Lin. 

Viper’s  gnifs  ; the  root. 

Scorzonera  is  met  with  only  in 
•gardens.  The  roots  abound  with 
a milky  juice,  of  a bitterilli  fubacrid 
talle  ; and  hence  may  be  of  fome 
fervicc  for  ftrengthenlng  the  tone  of 
the  vlfcera,  and  promoting  the  fluid 
fecretions.  They  were  formerly 
celebrated  as  alexipharmacs,  and  for 
throwing  out  the  meafles  and  fmall- 
pox  ; but  have  now  almoft  entirely 
loft  their  charadler. 
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SCROPHULARIA 
Folium,  rthlix. 

Scropkularia  nodofa  Liu. 

r ig-wwt ; the  leaf  and  root. 

This  herb  grows  wild  in  woods 
and  hedges : tlie  roots  are  of  a 
white  colour,  full  of  little  knobs  or 
■protuberances  on  the  furlacc  : this 
appearance  gained  it  formerly  foine 
repute  againlt  fcrophulous  diforclers 
and  the  piles  ; and  from  hence  it 
received  its  name:  but  modern  prac- 
titionera  cxpecl  no  fueh  virtues  trom 
it.  It  has  a faint  unpleafant  fmell, 
and  a fomewhat  bitter  difagreeably 
talle. 

SEBESTENA  Frtic- 

tus. 

Cordia  myxa  Liu, 

Sebellens. 

Thefe  are  a fort  of  plum,  the 
produce  'of  a tree  growing  in  the 
Eall  Indies.  The  fruit  is  brought 
from  thence  in  a dry  Rate  ; it  is  of 
a dark  or  blackifh  brown  colour, 
with  whitifli  or  alb- coloured  cups  ; 
the  flefli  fticks  clofe  to  the  Hone, 
which  contains  fometimes  one  and 
fometimes  two  kernels.  This  fruit 
has  a fweet,  veiy  glutinous  tafte  : 
and  hence  has  been  employed  for 
foftening  acrimonious  humours,  in 
fome  kinds  of  hoarfenefs,  and  in 
coughs  from  thin  flrarp  deflujcions  : 
at  prefent  it  is  not  often  met  with 
in  the  (hops. 

SEBUM  ACRE  \_Suec.']  Hcr- 
la  recens, 

Sediivi  acre  Lin. 

Wall-Hone  crop,  or  pepper  ; the 
recent  plant. 

This  fpecies  of  the  fedum  is  a 
fmall,  perennial,  fucculent,  ever- 
green plant,  growing  in  great  abun- 
dance on  the  tops  of  walls  and  roofs 
of  houfes.  It  has  a faint  fmell,  and 
at  firH  an  herbaceous  tafte ; but  it 
^tervvards  Ihows  confiderable  acri- 
pony,  exciting  a fenfe  of  biting  heat 
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In  the  mouth  and  fauces.  In  Its 
recent  Ir.ite  it  lliows  very  aftive 
powers,  proving  emetic,  purgative, 
atul  diuretic.  The  exprdled  juice 
taken  to  the  quantity  of  a table 
fpoonful,  has  been  faid  to  prove  a 
very  draftic  medicine  : but  the  plant 
In  its  dried  Hate  fliows  little  or  no 
aftivity.  In  this  country  it  is  hard- 
ly employed,  and  has  no  place  In  our 
pharmacopoeias.  Its  activity,  how- 
ever, points  it  out  as  a fubjett  de- 
ferving  attention. 

SENEKA  \^Lond.  Ed.']  Radix, 

tolygata  Senega  Lin. 

Seneka,  or  rattle-fnake  root. 

Seneka  grows  fpontaneoufly  in 
Virginia,  and  bears  the  winters  of 
our  own  climate.  This'  root  is  u- 
fually  about  the  thicknefs  of  the  little 
finger,  varloufly  bent  and  contorted, 
and  appears  as  If  compofed  of  joints, 
whence  It  is  fuppofed  to  refemble 
the  tail  of  the  animal  whofe  name  it- 
bears : a kind  of  membranous  mar- 
gin runs  on  each  fide,  the  whole 
length  of  the  root.  Its.taile  is  at 
fivH  acid,  afterwards  v^ety  hot  and 
pungent. 

The  Senegaro  Indians  are  faid  to 
prevent  the  fatal  effefts  which  fol- 
low from  the  bite  'of  the  rattle-fnake, 
by  giving  it  internally,  and  by  ap- 
plying it  externally  to  the  wound. 
It  has  been  Hrongly  recommended 
in  pleurlfies,  peripneumonies,  and 
other  Inflammatory  diHempers.  Its 
more  immediate  effefts  are  thofe  of 
a diuretic,  diaphoretic,  and  cathar- 
tic ; fometimes  It  proves  emetic  : 
the  tw'o  laH  operations  may  be  oc- 
cafionally  prevented,  by  giving  the 
root  in  fmall  doles,  along  with  aro- 
matic fimple  waters,  as  that  of  cin- 
namon. The  ufual  dofe  of  the  pow- 
der is  thirty  grains  or  more. 

Some  have  likewife  employed  this 
root  in  hydropic  cafes,  and  not 
without  fuccefs.  There  are  examples 
of  its  occafionlng  a plentiful  evacu- 
ation 
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ation  by  ftool,  urine,  and  perfpira- 
tion ; and  by  this  means  removing 
the  difeafe,  after  tlic  common  diu- 
retics and  hydragogues  had  failed  : 
where  this  medicine  operates  as  a 
, cathartic,  it  generally  proves  fuccefs- 
ful:  if  it  adts  by  liquefyingthe  blood 
and  juices,  without  occalloning  a due 
difeharge,  Lt  fliould  either  be  ab- 
ftained  from,  or  ailifted  by  proper 
additions. 

SKNNA  [L-ond.  Ed."]  Folium. 

CaJJi : fenna  Lin. 

Senna ; the  leaf. 

Thi  s is  a ihrubby  plant  cultivated 
in  Perlia,  Syria,  and  Arabia ; from 
whence  the  leaves  are  brought, 
dried  and  picked  from  the  llalks,  to 
Alexandria  in  Egypt ; and  thaice 
imported  into  Europe,  'i'hey  are  of 
an  oblong  figure,  iharp  pointed  at 
the  ends,  about  a quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  and  not  a full  inch  in  length, 
of  a lively  yellowilh  green  colour,  a 
iaint  not  very  difagreeable  fmell, 
and  a fubacrid,  bitterilh,  naufeous 
taftc.  Some  inferior  forts  are  brought 
from  Tripoli  and  other  places;  thefe 
may  eafily  be  dillinguifiied  by  their 
being  either  narrower,  longer,  and 
fiiarper  pointed  ; or  larger,  broader, 
and  round  pointed,  with  fmall  pro- 
minent veins  ; or  large  and  obtufe, 
of  a frcih  green  colour,  without  any 
yellow  call. 

Senna  is  a very  ufeful  cathartic, 
operating  mildly,  and  yet  effeAu- 
ally  : and,  if  judicioully  dofed  and 
managed,  rarely  occafioning  the  ill 
confequences  which  too  frequently 
follow  the  exhibition  of  the  ftronger 
purges.  The  only  inconveniences 
complained  of  in  this  drug  are,  its 
being  apt  to  gripe,  and  its  naufeous 
flavour.  The  griping  quality  de- 
pends upon  a relinous  fubftance, 
which,  like  the  other  bodies  of  this 
clafs,  is  naturally  dlfpofed  to  ad- 
here to  the  coats  of  the  inteftines. 
The  more  this  reCn  is  divided  by 


fuch  matters  as  take  off  Its  tenacity, 
the  lefs  adhefive,  and  confequently 
the  lefs  irritating  and  griping  it  will 
prove  ; and  the  lefs  it  is  divided, 
the  more  griping:  hence  fenna given 
by  itfelf,  or  infufions  made  in  a very 
fmall  quantity  of  fluid,  gripe  fevercly, 
and  purge  lefs  than  when  diluted  by 
a large  portion  of  fuitable  mcn- 
tlruum,  or  divided  by  mixing  the 
infulion  with  oily  emulfions.  The 
ill  flavour  of  this  drug  is  faid  to  be 
abated  by  the  greater  water-figwort : 
but  we  cannot  conceive  that  this 
plant,  whofe  fmell  is  manifellly  fetid 
and  its  tafte  naufeous  and  bitter, 
can  at  all  improve  thofe.  of  fenna : 
others  recommend  bohea  tea,  though 
neither  has  this  any  confiderable  ef- 
fe£l.  The  fmell  of  fenna  refides  in 
its  more  volatile  parts,  and  may  be 
difeharged  by  lightly  boiling  infu- 
fions of  it  made  in  water  ; the  li- 
quor thus  freed  from  the  peculiar 
flavour  of  the  fenna,  may  be  eafily 
rendered  grateful  to  the  tafte,  by 
the  addition  of  any  proper  aromatic 
tindlure  or  diftilled  water.  The  col- 
leges, both  of  l.ondon  and  Edin- 
burgh, have  given  feveral  formulae 
for  the  exhibition  of  this  article, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  infulion,  powder, 
tindlure,  and  eleftuaiy.  The  dofe  of 
fenna  in  fubftance,  is  from  a fcruple 
to  a dram  ; in  Infwfion,  from  one  to 
three  orf  our  drams. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  rejetl 
the  pedicles  of  the  leaves  of  fenna  as 
of  little  or  no  ufe  : Geoffroy  how- 
ever obferves,  that  they  are  not 
much  inferior  in  efficacy  to  the  leaves 
themlelves.  The  pods  or  feed-vcftels 
met  with  among  the  fenna  brought 
to  us,  are  by  the  college  of  Bruffels 
preferred  to  the  leaves : they  are  lefs 
apt  to  gripe,  but  proportionably  Id's 
purgative. 

SERPENTARIA  VIRGlNf- 
ANA  \_Lond.  Ed.~\  Radix. 

Arijiolochia  fsrpentaria  Lin. 
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Virginian  fnakc-root  j the  root. 

"I'his  is  a fmall,  light,  buOiy  root, 
confining  ol  a number  of  firings 
or  fibres,  matted  together,  ilfuing 
from  one  common  head  ; of  a 
brownifh  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
paler  or  yellowuh  within.  It  has 
an  aromatic  fmcll,  like  that  of  va- 
lerian, but  more  agreeable : and  a 
warm,  bittcrifh,  pungent  tafte.  This 
root  is  a warm  diaphoretic  and  di- 
uretic : it  has  been  much  cele- 
brated as  an  alexipharmac,  and 
eileemed  one  of  the  principal  reme- 
dies in  malignant  fevers  and  epide- 
mic difeafes.  Some  recommend  it 
in  cutaneous  affeClions.  It  is  given 
in  fubllance  from  ten  to  thirty  grains, 
and  in  infufion  to  a dram  or  two. 
Both  watery  and  fpirituous  menftrua 
extraft  its  virtue  by  infufion,  and 
elevate  fomc  fhare  of  its  flavour  in 
diflillation  : along  with  the  water  a 
fmall  portion  of  eflential  oil  arifes. 
A fpirituous  tindlure  is  diredled  as 
an  officinal  preparation. 

SERPYLLUM  [£r/.]  Su7»mi- 
tatis  fiorentei. 

Thymus  ferpyllu77i  Lin. 

Mother  of  thyme  ; the  flowering 
top.s. 

This  is  a fmall  creeping  plant, 
common  on  heaths  and  dry  paflure 
grounds.  Its  tafle,  frnell,  and  me- 
dical virtues  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
thyme,  but  weaker. 

SIMAROUBA  [/W.  Ed.'l 

Cortex. 

^uaffia  funiarouha  Lin, 

Simarouba ; the  bark. 

This  bark,  with  pieces  of  the 
wood  adhering  to  it,  is  brought 
from  Guiana  in  South  .America,  in 
long  tough  pieces  of  a pale  yellowiflt 
colour,  and  a pretty  ftrong  bitter 
tafte.  Some  elteem  it  in  dyfenteric 
fluxes  : a.  decodlion  of  half  a dram  is 
given  for  a dofe,  and  repeated  at  in- 
tervals of  three  or  four  hours. 
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Ithasalfobccn  nfed  with  advantage 
in  fome  other  inflances  of  increafed 
difeharges,  particularly  in  ieucor- 
rheea.  From  its  fenfible  qualities  it 
may  be  concluded  to  be  a gentle  a- 
flringent. 

SIN  A PI  \_Lond.  Ed~]  Sc7/ien. 

Sinapis  nigra  Lin.  \_Lond.\ 

Sinapis  alba  ian.  \_Ed.^ 

Muflard  feed,  black  and  white. 

Thefe  feeds  obtained  from  diffe- 
rent fpecies  of  the  muflard,  differ 
very  little  from  each  other,  excep- 
ting that  the  black  is  rather  more 
pungent  than  the  white. 

This  plant  is  fometimes  found 
wild,  but  for  culinary  and  medici- 
nal ufes  is  cultivated  in  gardens. 
Muflard,  by  its  acrimony  and  pun- 
gency, flimulates  the  folids,  and  at- 
tenuates vifeid  juices  ; and  hence 
Hands  defervedly  recommended  for 
exciting  appetite,  promoting  dige- 
flion,  increafing  the  fluid  fecretions, 
alfo  in  paralytic  and  rheumatic  affec- 
tions, and  for  the  other  purpofes  of 
the  acrid  plants  called  antifcos'butic. 
Some  recommend  it  in  the  difeafe 
called  7/iilreek,  to  which  fmelters  arc 
fubjedl.  It  imparts  its  talle  and 
fmell  in  perfedlion  to  aqueous  li- 
quors, whilll  redlified  fpirit  extrafts 
extremely  little  of  either  : the  whole 
of  the  pungency  arifes  with  water 
in  diflillation  Committed  to  the 
prefs,  it  yields  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  a foft  infipid  oil,  perfetlly 
void  of  acrimony : the  cake  left 
after  the  expreffion  is  more  pungent 
than  the  muflard  was  at  firft.  i'he 
oil  is  diredled  as  an  officinal  by  the 
London  college.  I'hefe  feeds  are 
fometimes  employed  externally  as  a 
flimulant  and  linapifm. 

SIU.M  [7W.]  Herha, 

Siufn  mdifloru7n  Lin. 

Creeping  fleerrit,  or  water  parf- 
nip;  the  herb. 

The  London  pharmacopoeia  is 

the 
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the  only  modern  one  in  which  this 
article  has  at  prefent  a place.  And 
it  has.  probably  been  introduced  from 
fome  obfervations  of  late  date  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted.  It  is  an 
indigenous  vegetable  in  Britain, 
growing  abundantly  in  rivers  and 
ditches.  It  was  formerly  alleged  to 
be  not  only  a diuretic,  but  alfo  an 
emmenagogue  and  lithontriptlc. 
With  thefe  intentions,  however,  it 
is  not  now  employed.  Dr  Wither- 
ing mentions,  that  a young  lady  of 
fix  years  old  was  cured  of  an  obfti- 
nate  cutaneous  difeafe  by  taking 
three  large  fpoonfuls  of  the  juice 
twice  a-day ; and  he  adds,  that  he 
has  given  repeatedly  to  adults  three 
or  four  ounces  every  morning,  in 
fimilar  complaints.  In  fuch  dofes 
it  neither  affedls  the  head,  ftomach, 
nor  bowels.  And  children  take  it 
readily  when  mixed  with  milk. 

SOLANUM  LETHALE,  vide 
Belladonna. 

SPERMA  CiETI  DICTUM 

\_Lond.  Ed.~\ 

Phyfiter  j?iacrocephalus  Lin. 

Spermaceti. 

It  is  perhaps  furprifing,  that  while 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  colle- 
ges, have  with  great  propriety  chan- 
ged many  of  the  old  names  of  ar- 
ticles, particularly  thofe  which  had 
.a  tendency  to  miflead,  they  Ihould 
ftill  have  retained  one  fo  abfurd  as 
that  which  is  affixed  to  the  prefent 
article.  What  is  denominated  fper- 
maceti.is  a peculiar  animal  fat  ob- 
tained from  the  head  of  a particular 
fpecies  of  whale.  In  the  ftate  fo 
which  it  is  brought,  before  it  enters 
the  (hops  of  our  apothecaries,  .it  is 
an  unftuous  flaky  fubftance,  of  a 
fnowy  whitenefs,  a foft  butyraceous 
take,  and  without  any  remarkable 
fmell.  The  virtues  of  this  concrete 
are  thofe  of  a mild  emollient  : it  is 
»?f  confiderable  ufe  in  pains  and  ero- 
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fions  ofthe  Inteflines,  in  coughs  pro- 
ceeding from  thin  fharp  defluxions, 
and  in  general  in  all  cafes  where  the 
folids  require  to  be  relaxed,  or  acri- 
monious humours  to  be  foftened. 
For  external  purpofes,  it  readily  dif- 
folves  in  oils  j and  for  internal  ones, 
may  be  united  with  aqueous  liquors 
into  the  form  of  an  emulfion,  by  the 
mediation  of  almonds,  gums,  or  the 
yolkof  an  egg.  Sugardoes  notrender 
it  perfeftly  mifcible  with  water;  and 
alkalies,  which  change  otlier  oils  and 
fats  into  foap,  have  little  effecl  upon 
fpermaceti.  This  drug  ought  to  be 
kept  very  clofely  from  the  air  ; o- 
therwife  its  white  colour  foon  chan- 
ges into  a yellow,  and  its  mild  unc- 
tuous tafte,  into  a rancid  and  offen- 
five  one  . After  it  has  fuffered  this 
difagreeable  alteration,  both  the  co- 
lour and  quality  may  be  recovered 
again  by  Iteeping  it  in  alkaline  li- 
quor;s,  or  in  a fufficient  quantity  of 
fpirit  of  wine. 

SPIGELIA  [_Lond.Ed.~^  Radix. 

Spigelia  Marilaridica  Lih. 

Indian  pink;  the  root. 

This  plant  grows  wild  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  North  America. 
The  roots  are  celebrated  as  an  an- 
thelmintic,  partic,ula'rly  for  the  ex- 
pullion  of  lumbrici  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  Some  order  it  in  doles 
of  ten  or  fifteen  grains  ; and  allege 
it  is  apt  to  occafion  nervous  affec- 
tions if  given  in  large  dofes  ; while 
others  order  it  in  dram  dofes.  alled- 
ging that  the  bad  effedls  mentioned 
more  readily  happen  from  fmall  do- 
fes, as  the  large  ones  often  purge  or 
puke  ; fome  prefer  the  form  of  infu- 
lion.  An  emetic  is  generally  premi- 
fed;  and  its  purgative  effeft  affilted 
by  fome  fuitable  additions. 

SPIN^  CERVINA  iLond. 
Ed.~]  Bacca. 

Rhammis  catharticus  Lin. 

Buck-thorn ; the  berries. 

Thia 
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This  tree,  or  bufli,  Is  common  in 
hedges  : It  flowers  In  June,  and  ri- 
pens Its  fruit  in  September  or  the 
beginning  of  Oftober.  In  our  mar- 
kets, tlie  fruit  of  fome  other  trees, 
as  the  black  berry-bearing  alder,  and 
the  dog-berry  tree,  have  of  late  been 
frequently  mixed  with  or  fublfituted 
for  thofe  of  buckthorn.  This  abufe 
may  be  difeovered  by  opening  the 
berries  : thofe  of  buckthorn  have  al- 
moft  always  four  feeds,  the  ber- 
ries of  the  alder  two,  and  thofe  of 
the  dog-berry  only  one.  Buck- 
thorn berries,  bruiled  on  white  pa- 
per, give  it  a green  tincture,  which 
the  others  do  not.  Thofe  who  fell 
the  juice  to  the  apothecaries,  are 
fald  to  .mix  with  It  a large  propor- 
tion of  water. 

Buckthorn  berries  have  a faint 
difagreeable  fmell,  and  a naufeous 
bitter  tafte.  They  have  long  been 
in  confiderable  efteem  as  cathartics  ; 
and  celebrated  in  dropfies,  rheuma- 
tlfms,  and  even  in  the  gout;  though 
in  thefe  cafes,  they  have  no  advan- 
tage above  other  purgatives,  and  are 
more  offenfive,  and  operate  more  fc- 
verely,  than  many  which  the  Ihops 
arc  furniflied  with  : they  generally 
occafion  gripes,  ficknefs,  dry  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  leave  a third 
of  long  duration.  The  dofe  is  a- 
bout  twenty  of  the  frefli  berries  in 
fubftance,  and  twice  or  thrice  this 
number  in  dccoftion,  an  ounce  of 
the  exprefled  juice,  or  a dram  of  the 
dried  berries.  A fyrup  prepared 
from  the  juice  is  kept  in  the  fliops  ; 
in  this  preparation  the  naufeous  fla- 
vour of  the  buckthorn  Is  fomewhat 
alleviated  by  the  fugar,  and  the  ad- 
dition of  aromatics. 

SPIRITUS  CORNU  CERVI ; 
Hoc  eji^  Salts  alkalini  valatilis  ex 
ojpbus  vel  cornibus  anbtialium  parati, 
portio  volatilior  liquidu  bene  reldifica- 
ta  ut  decolor fit : [_Ed.  J 
Spirit  of  hartlhorn. 
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This  is  the  more  volatile  liquid 
part  of  the  volatile  alkaline  fait,  ob- 
tained from  the  bones  and  horns  of 
animals,  well  rettitied  fo  as  to  be- 
come colourlefs. 

, The  volatile  alkali,  as  got  by  dl- 
ftillation  with  a llrong  fire  from  any 
animal  matter,  from  foot,  &c-'is, 
when  pure,  one  and  the  fame  thing. 

Of  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  we 
fliall  afterwards  have  occalion  to 
fpeak,  under  the  head  of  prepara- 
tions, when  wc  come  to  mention  the 
liquor  volatllis,  fal  et  oleum  cornu 
cervi,  whicli,  although  they  derive 
their  name  from  hartlhorn,  may  yet 
be  obtained  from  any  animal  fub- 
ftance, excepting  animal  fat. 

As  lirft  dillillcd,  hqvyever,  from 
the  fubjeftjthis  liquoris  Impregnated 
with  its  oil,  rendered  fetid  or  empy- 
reumatic  by  the  procefs.  The  oily 
volatile  alk^i  has  been  chiefly  pre- 
pared by  diftlllation  in  large  iron 
pots,  with  a fire  increqfed  by  de- 
grees to  a ftrong  red  heat ; a watery 
liquor  rifes  firft,  tlien  the  volatile 
fait,  along  with  a yellowlflr,  and  at 
length  a dark  reddifh  oil ; a part  of 
the  fait  difiblves  in  the  water  and 
forms  the  fpirit,  which  is  confider- 
ably  feparated  from  the  oil  by  filtra- 
tion through  wetted  paper.  It  is 
rectified  byrepeated  diltlllatlons  with 
a very  gentle  heat.  Greateft  part 
of  the  fait  always  comes  over  before 
the  water ; a little  of  the  fait  Is  ge- 
nerally allowed  to  remain  undifTolved 
as  a teft  of  the  ftrength  of  the  fpirlt. 
Howeyer  colourlefs  the  fait  or  fpirlt 
of  hartlhorn,  foot,  orfuch  like,  may 
be  thus  rendered  ; yet  by  keeping 
they  become  yellow  and  naufeous, 
owing  to  a quantity  of  oil  whicli 
they  ftill  retain.  The  Edinburgh 
college  order  this  article  to  be  got 
from  the  manufaflurer,  rather  than 
prepared  by  the  apothecary  himfelf, 
who  cannot  do  it  to  any  advantage. 
The  volatile  alkali  Is  got  in  Itspu- 
Tcft  ftate  from  fal  ammoniac.  It  is 

ufed 
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ufed  externally,  held  to  the  nofe,  on 
account  of  its  pungent  odour,  in 
cafes  of  faintnefs  and  fyncope,  and 
mixed  with  unftuous  matter  as  a ru- 
befacient. It  is  ufed  internally  to 
obviate  fpafm  in  hylteria,  torpor  in 
hypochondriafis,  and  with  a view  to 
excite  the  vis  vitte. 

It  has  alfu  been  fald,  that  in  fomc 
Jnftances  intermittents  have  been 
fuccelsfully'  cured  byit,  even  afterthe 
Peruvian  bark  had  failed.  With  this 
view,  fifteen  drops  of  the  fpirit  are 
given  in  a tea  cupful  of  cold  fpring 
water,  and  repeated  five  or  fix  times 
in  each  intermilllon. 

SPiRITUS  VINOSUS  REC- 
TI FICATUS  ILond.  Ed.-\  Conti- 
net  aikoholts  partes  95  e/  aqua:  di- 
Jiilhxtx  partes  ^ in  part  thus  too;  hu- 
jus  pD7idus  fpecificim  eji ' at  pondus 
aquCiS  dijiillata  ut  930  ad  1000. 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine.  It  contains 
95  parts  of  alcohol  and  5 parts  of  di- 
ililled  waterin  1 00.  Its  fpecific gravi- 
ty is  to  that  of  dillilled  water  as  d ? c 
to  1000. 

According  to  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege, the  pound  meafure  of  reftified 
fpirit  ought  to  weigh  thirteen  oun- 
ces ; and  it  fhould  be  a colourlefs 
fluid  free  from  any  difagreeable  fmell. 

This  purification  is  effe£fed  by 
repeating  the  diftillation  in  a very- 
gentle  h^at,  with  certain  additions  to 
keep  down  the  phlegm  and  the  grofs 
oil,  in  which  the  ill  flavour  reiides. 
Thefe  fpirits,  whatever  vegetable 
fubjefts  they  have  been  produced 
from,  are,  when  perfeftly  pure,  one 
and  the  fame.  They  have  a hot 
pungent  tafte,  without  any  particu- 
lar flavour;  they  readily  catch  flame, 
and  burn  entirely  away,  without 
leaving  any  marks  of  an  aqueous 
moiilure  behind  : diftilled  by  a heat 
Icfs  than  that  of  boiling  water,  they 
totally  arife,  the  laft  runnings  pro- 
ving as  flavourlefs  and  inflammable 
as  the  firft : they  diflfolve  eflential 
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vegetable  oils  and  refins  into  an  uni- 
form tranfparent  fluid,  i hefe  fpirits 
are  the  lightefl  of  almoit  all  known 
liciuors:  exprefled  oils,  which  fwim 
upon  water,  fink  in  thefe  to  the  bot- 
tom ; a meafure  which  contains  ten 
ounces  by  weight  of  water,  will  hold 
little  more  than  eight  and  a quarter 
of  pure  fpirit. 

'I'he  ufes  of  vinous  fpirits,  asmen- 
flrua  for  the  virtue^  of  other  medi- 
cines, will  bementioned  hcreafter,and 
in  this  place  we  fliallconfider  only  their 
own.  Pure  fpirit  coagulates  all  the 
fluids  of  animal  bodies,  except  urine, 
and  it  alfo  hardens  the  folid  parts. 
Applied  externally,  it  ftrengthens 
the  vefTels,  and  thus  may  rellraiii 
pafiive  hemorrhagies.  It  inftantly 
contrafts  the  extremities  of  the 
nerves  it  touches,  and  deprives  them 
of  fenfe  and  motion;  by  this  means 
eafmg  them  of  pain,  but  at  the  fame 
time  deltroying  their  ufe.  Hence 
employing  fpirituous  liquors  in  fo- 
mentation's, notwithilanding  the  fpe- 
cious  titles  of  vivifying,  heating,- 
refloring  mobility,  refolving,  difli- 
pating,  and  the  like,  ufually  attri- 
buted to  them,  may  fometimes  be 
attended  with  unhappy  confequen- 
ces.  Thefe  liquors  received  undilu- 
ted into  the  llomach,  produce  the 
fame  effeds,  contrading  all  the  fo- 
lld  parts  which  they  touch,  and  de- 
ftroying,  at  leaft  for  a time,  their 
life  and  office:  if  the  quantity  be 
confiderable,  a palfy  or  apoplexy 
follows,  which  end  in  death.  ■ Ta- 
ken in  fmall  quantity,  and  duly  di- 
luted, they  brace  up  the  fibres,  raife 
the  fpirits,  and  promote  agility : if 
farther  continued,  the  fenfes  are  dif- 
ordered,  voluntary  motion  deftroy- 
ed,  and  at  length  the  fame  inconve- 
niences brought  on  as  before.  Vi- 
nous fpirits,  therefore,  in  fmall  do- 
les, and  properly  diluted,  may  be 
applied  to  ufeful  purpofes  in  the  cure 
of  difeafes;  whilftin  larger  ones  they 
ad  as  a poifon  of  a particular  kind. 
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And  they  generally  prove  dellterious 
from  long  continued  ufe  to  fuch  a 
degree  as  frequently  to  intoxicate. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSUS  TE- 
NUIOR  {^Lond.  Ed.'^  Continst  al- 
hokolis  partes  55,  et  aqua;  dijiillatx 
partes  hi  partihus  100.  Hujus 
pondus  fpecificiim  cji  ad  pondus  aquee 
diftillatx  ut  930  ad  1,000. 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine.  It  contains 
55  parts  of  alcohol  and  45  of  dift.il- 
led  water  in  too.  Its  fpeciftc  gra- 
vity is  to  that  of  diftilled  water  as 
930  to  1000. 

The  Edinburgh  college  diredl 
proof  fpirit  to  be  made  by  mixing 
equal  parts  of  water  and  reftified  fpi- 
rit ; but  the  fpirits  ufually'met  with 
itnder  the  name  of  proof,  are  thofe 
diftilled  from  different  fermented  li- 
quors, freed  from  their  phlegnr  and 
ill-flavour  only  to  a certain  degree. 
Their  purity,  with  regard  to  flavour, 
may  be  ealily  determined  from  the 
tafte,efpeciallyifthe  fpirit  be  firft  duly 
diluted.  It  were  to  be'  wlftied  that 
we  had  a certain  ftandard  with  re- 
gard to  their  ftrength  or  the  quan- 
tity of  water  contained  in  them  ; a 
circumftance  which  greatly  influen- 
ces fundry  medicinal  preparations, 
particularly  the  tinftures : for  as 
pure  fpirit  diffolves  the  refm  and  vo- 
latile oil,  and  water  only  the  gum- 
my and  faline  parts  of  vegetables,  it 
is  evident  that  a valuation  in  the  pro- 
portions wherein  thefc  are  mixed, 
will  vary  the  diffolving  power  of  the 
menftruum,  and  confequently  the 
virtue  of  the  preparation  ; and  from 
thiscircumftance,  apothecaries  would 
do  better  by  preparing  it  from  rec- 
tified fpirit  themfelves,  than  by  pur- 
chafing  it  from  dealers. 

SPONGIA  ILond.-] 

Spongia  officinalis  Lin. 

Sponge. 

Sponge  is  a foft,  light,  veiy  po- 
rous and  comprefllble  fubftance,  rea- 
dily imbibing  water,  and  diltending 
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thereby.  It  Is  found  adhering  to- 
rocks,  particularly  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean fea,  about  the  iflands  of  the 
Archipelago.  It  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a vegetable  produdion  ; 
neverthelefs  fome  obfervations,  made 
by  Jufiieu,  give  room  to  fufpedthat 
• it  is  of  animal  origin.  Chemical 
experiments  favour  this  fuppofition  ; 
analyfed,  it  yields  the  fame  prin- 
ciples with  animal-fubftances  in  ge- 
neral : volatile  fait  Is  obtained  from 
it  In  larger  quantity  than  from  al- 
moft  any  animal-matter,  except  the 
bags  of  the  filk-worm.  On  this  fait 
feem  to  depend  the  virtues  of  the 
officinal  fpongici  ujla,  which  has  by 
fome  been  llrongly  recommended  in 
fcrophulous  affedions ; but  which 
has  been  particularly  celebrated  for 
removing  that  large  fwclling  of  the 
neck,  which  Is  termed  bronchocslc, 
and  which  Is  probably  of  a fcrophu- 
lous nature. 

Crude  fponge,  from  its  property 
of  Imbibing  and  diftendlng  by  mol- 
fture,  is  fometimes  made  ufe  of  as  a 
tent  for  dilating  wounds  and  ulcers. 

To  fit  it  for  thefe  Intentions,  the 
fponge  is  immerfed  in  melted  wax, 
and  fubjeded  to  preffurc  till  cool  t 
In  this  ftate  It  may  be  eafily  formed 
Into  proper  tents,  fo  as  to  be  intro- 
duced where  neceffary.  And  from 
the  gradual  melting  of  the  wax  in 
confequence  of  the  heat  of  the  part, 
a dilatation  of  courfe  takes  place. 

It  adheres  ftrongly  to  the  mouths 
df  wounded  veffels  ; and  when  re- 
tained by  proper  compreffion,  it  has 
prevented  coMiderable  bleedings  pre- 
ferably to  agaric,  or  puff-ball. 

STANNUM  lLond.-\ 

STANNI  LIMA!  UR  A ET 
PULVIS  lEd.~\ 

The  filings  and  powder  of  tin. 

Tin  is  the  lighteft  and  eafieft  of 
fufion  of  all  metals.  Heated,  It  be- 
comes fo  brittle  as  to  fall  in  pieces  by 
a blow;  and  by  agitation  (when  juft 
ready  to  melt)  It  is  formed  Intoa  pow- 
der : 
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der:  hcncc  the  officinal  method  of 
ptilverifing  this  metal,  to  be  deferibed 
in  its  place.  ■ Thepi'oper  menllruiim 
of  tin  is  the  mai'inc  acid,  or  aqua  re- 
gia. Vegetable  acids  likewife  dif- 
lolve  it  in  conliderable  quantity,  tlio' 
it  has  long  been  fuppofed  not  to  be 
at  all  lo  foluble  in  them,  unlefs  pre- 
vioidly  well  calcined. 

With  regard  to  the  virtues  of  tliis 
metal  it  was  formerly  accounted  a 
fpecific  in  diforders  of  the  uterus  and 
lungs  ! a calx  of  tin  and  antimony  is 
Hill  retained  in  fome  dilpenfatories, 
under  the  name  of  an  arUikcilic  : 
but  thefe  are  virtues  to  which  it  cer,- 
tainly  has  little  claim.  It  has  oflate 
been  celebrated  as  an  anthelmintic; 
and  faid  to  deftroy  fome  kinds  of 
worms  which  elude  the  force  of  many 
other  medicines,  particularly  the  tae- 
nia : poffibly  the -caufe  of  this  ef- 
feft  may  be  very  different  from  what 
is  fufpedled.  an  admixture  of  a por- 
tion of  arfenic. 

Tin  has  a llrong  affinity  with  ar- 
fenic ; infomuch,  that  when  once 
united  therewith,  the  arfenic,  not- 
withftanding  its  vokitility  in  other 
circumftances,  cannot  be  totally  ex- 
pelled, either  by  flow  calcination  or 
by  a vehement  lire,  /ilmoll  all  the 
ores  of  tin  contain  more  or  lefs  of 
this  poifonous  mineral,  which'is  not 
entirely  fcparable  in  the  common 
preceffes  by  which  the  ores  are  run 
down,  or  the  metal  fai'ther  purified. 
Filings  of  tin  held  in  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  emit  a thick  fume,  fmelling 
of  garlic  ; which  fmell  is  univcrfally 
held  in  mineral  fubflances  to  be  a cer- 
tain critei’ion  of  arfenic.  Mr  Henc- 
kel  has  difeovered  a method  of  fepa- 
rating  aftual  arfenic  from  tin  : this 
is  effefted  by^  folution  in  aqua-regia 
and  cryftaliifation.  Mr  MargrafF 
has  given  a farther  account  of  this 
procefs ; and  relates,  that  from  the 
tins  ufually  reputed  pure,  he  has  ob- 
tained one-eighth  of  their  weight  of 
cryftals  of  arfenic. 

z 


But  notwithflanding  thefe  obfer- 
vations,  it  is  certain,  that  tin  under 
the  form  of  llaunum  pulveratum,  af- 
terwards to  be  mentioned,  is  every 
day  taken  internally  with  perfeit 
impunity,  even  in  doles  fo  large  as 
to  the  extent  of  an  ounce,  although 
unlefs  ill  cafes  of  tamia,  it  is  in 
general  employed  in  much  fmaller 
dofes. 

STAPHISAGRIA  ILond.^ 
Sen/en. 

Delphinium  Jiaphifagria  Lin. 

Stavefacre ; the  feeds. 

Thefe  are  large  rough  feeds,  of  an 
irregularly  triangular  figure,  of  a 
black'ifii  colour  on  the  outfide,  and 
yellowiffi  or  whitifli  within  : tliey 
are  ufually  brought  from  Italy  ; the 
plant  is  not  very  common  in  this 
country,  though  it  bears  our  fevered 
colds.  They  have  a difagreeable 
fmell,  and  a very  naufeous  bitterifli, 
burning  tafte.  Stavefacre  was  em- 
ployed by  the  ancients  as  a cathai'- 
tic  ; but  it  operates  with  fo  much 
violence  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, that  its  internal  ufe  has  been, 
among  the  generality  of  practition- 
ers, for  fome  time  laid  afide.  It  is 
chiefly  employed  in  external  appli- 
cations for  fome  kinds  of  cutaneous 
eruptions,  and  for  deftroying  lice 
and  other  infeCls;  infomuch,  that 
from  this  virtue  it  has  received  its 
name,  in  different  languages;  herba 
pedicnlarist  herbe  aux  poux,  laufs- 
kraut t loujevjort,  tdc. 

STIBIUM,  vide  Ant i mo- 

NIUM. 

. STOECHAS,  IBrun.l  Flos. 

Lavenduia Jhechas  Lin. 

Arabian  llechas,  or  French  laven- 
der- flowers. 

This  is  a flirubby  plant,  confider- 
ably  fmaller  than  tire  common  laven- 
der, The  flowery  heads  are  broiiijht^ 
from  Italy  and  the  fouthern  parts  of 

France  : 
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Frar.cc  : they  arc  vciy  apt  to  grow 
mouldy  in  the  paltagc  ; and  even 
when  they  efcape  this  inconvenience, 
are  generally  much  inferior  to  thole 
ralfcd  in  ^ur  gardens.  The  belt 
llechas  which  we  receive  from  a- 
broad,  has  no  great  fincll  or  tallc  : 
Pomet  afhrins,  that  fuch  as  the 
ihops  of  Paris  are  fupphed  with  is 
ci.tirely  delfitute  of  both  ; whilll 
that  of  our  own  growth,  either 
whep  frelh  or  when  carefully  dried, 
has  a veiy  fragrant  fmell,  and  a 
warm,  aromatic,  bitterilh,  fubacrid 
tallc  ; diililled  with  water,  it  yields 
a-confiderable  quantity  of  a fragrant 
clfenlial  oil ; to  rectified  fpirit  it 
imparts  a ftrong  tin  dure,  which  in- 
fpilTated  proves  an  elegant  aromatic 
extrad.  This  aromatic  plant  is 
rarely  met  wit  in  prefeription  ; the 
only  ofHcinai  compolitions  into  which 
it  was  admiitted,  were  the  mithridate 
‘and  thcnaca. 

There  is  another  plant  called  fie- 
•■chjs,  which  from  the  beauty  and 
durability  of  its  flowers  has  of  late 
years  had  a place  in  our  g^dens,  and 
wliofe  aromatic  qualities  render  it 
worthy  of  attention  ; -this  is  the^^»«- 
fhalium  arenarium  Lin.  'the  golden 
ilechtis,  goldilocks,  or  yefl,pw  caffi- 
dony  ; its  flowers  ftand  in  umbels  on 
the  tops  of  the  branches ; they  are 
of  a deep  ihiiiing  ■yellow  colour, 
which  they  retain  ip  perfedion  for 
many  years  ; their  fmell  is  fragrant 
and  agi'eeable,  fomewhat  of  the 
niufky  kind  ; their  taile  warm,  pun- 
gent, and  fiibaflringent  ; they  im- 
part their  flavour  to  water  in  diftilla- 
tion,  and  by  iiifufion  to  redilied 
fpirit. 

STRAMONIUM  [£i/.]  Her- 
ha 

Datura  firamonium  Lin. 

Thorn  apple  ; the  herb. 

The  ftrainonium  is  one  of  thof» 
vegetables  commonly  confidered  as 
a itrong  narcotic  poifon,  which  was 
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highly  recommended  to  the  atten- 
tion of  praditioners  by  Dr  Stoeidc 
of  Vienna.  It  , grows  indigenous  in 

foihe  parts  of  Pritain,  among  rub- 
bifh  and  on  dunghtHs-  It  has  been 
ufed  internally,  under  the  form  of  an 
extrad  or  InTpilfatcd  juice  from  tlie 
leaves.  This  extrad  has  been  chiefly 
employed  in  maniacal  cafes ; and 
\vhen  given  in  dofes  from  one  to  ten 
grains  or  upwards  in  the  courle  of 
the  day,  it  has  been  alleged  to  be 
attended  with  furprifing  clfeds  on 
the  authority  not  only  of  Dr  Stoerk, 
but  of  Dr  Odhelius,  Dr  Weden- 
berg,  and  others.  Dr  Odhelius  in 
particular  informs  us,  that  of  four- 
teen patients  to  whom  he  gave  it, 
eight  were  completely  cured,  five 
were  relieved,  and  one  only  received 
no  benefit.  We  have  not,  however, 
heard  of  its  being  equally  fuccefsful 
in  Britain  ; and  it  is  here  fo  little 
employed  as  to  have  ftill  no  place  is 
the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  London 
college.  But  -vi'e  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  it  deferves  the  attention  of 
praditioners,  and  well  merits  a trial, 
in  affcdlons  often  incurable  by  o<» 
tber  means.  The  powder  of  the 
leaves  or  feeds ,promifes  to  furnifti  a 
more  certain  or  convenient  formula 
than  the  infpilfated  juice.  Befides 
maniacal  cafes,  the  ftramonium  has 
been  alfo  employed,  and  fometimes 
with  advantage  in  convulfive  and 
epileptic  alFedions.  It  is  not  only 
taken  internally,  but  has  alfo  been 
ufed  externally.  An  ointment  pre- 
pared from  the  leaves  of  the  llramo- 
nium  has  been  faid  to  give  eafe  la 
external  inflammations  and  in  hx- 
morrhoids. 

STYRAX  CALAMITA  lien. 
Ed.']  Refina. 

Styrax  officinalis  Lin. 

Storax. 

This  is  an  odoriferous  refinous 
fubftance,  exuding  from  a tree  grow-, 
ing  in  the  warmer  climates. 

T It 
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It  has  been  cuftomaty  to  diftin- 
guidi  three  forts  of  llorax,  though 
only  one  is  ufually  met  with  in  the 
Ihbps. 

1.  Styrax  calamita,  or  Jiorax  in 
the  cane,  fo  called  from  its  having 
been  formerly  brought  inclofed  in 
reeds  from  Pamphylia.  It  is  either 
in  fmall  dilunft  tears,  of  a whitilh 
or  reddilh  colour,  or  in  larger  maffes 
compofed  of  fuch. 

2.  Star  ax  in  the  lujnp,  ax  red  Jio- 
rax. This  is  in  mafles  of  an  uni- 
form texture  and  yellowifli  red  or 
brownifh  colour  ; though  fometimes 
likewife  interfperfed  with  a few 
whitifh  grains.  Of  this  fort  there  has 
been  fome  lately  to  be  met  with  in 
the  fhops  under  the  name  of  Jiorax 
in  the  tear. 

3.  I ’he  common  Jiorax  of  the  Ihops 
is  in  large  maffes,  confiderably 
lighter  and  lefs  compaft  than  the 
foregoing  : it  appears  upon  exami- 
nation to  be  compofed  of  a fine  re- 
finous  juice,  mixed  with  a quantity 
of  faw-duft.  For  what  purpofe 
this  addition  is  made,  it  is  difficult 
to  fay,  but  it  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed 
to  be  done  with  any  fraudulent  view, 
fince  the  faw-duft  appears  at  fight. 
This  common  ftorax  is  much  lefs  e- 
fteemed  than  the  two  firft  forts ; 
though,  when  freed  from  the  woody 
matter,  it  proves  fuperior  in  point 
of  fragrance  to  either  of  them.  Rec- 
tified fpirit,  the  common  menftruum 
of  refins,  diffolves  the  ftorax,  lea- 
ving the  wood  behind:  nor  does  this 
tindlure  lofe  confiderably  of  its  va- 
luable parts,  in  being  infpiffated  to  a 
folid  coniittence  5 whilft  aqueous  li- 
quors elevate  almoft  all  the  fragran- 
cy  of  the  ftorax. 

Stprax  is  one  of  the  moft  agree- 
able of  the  odoriferous  refins,  and 
may  be  exhibited  to  great  advantage 
in  languors  and  debilities  of  the  ner- 
vous fyftem ; it  is  not,  however, 
much  ufed  in  common  pradlic?. 


STYRAX  LTQUIDA 

Liquidamhar  JiyraciJiua  Lin. 

Liquid  ftorax. 

The  genuine  liquid  ftorax,  ac- 
cording to  Petiver’s  account,  is  ob- 
tained from  a tree  growing  in  the 
ifland  Cobros  in  the  Red  Sea  : the 
preparers  of  this  commodity  yearly 
clear  off  the  bark  of  the  tree,  and 
boil  it  in  fea- water  to  the  confiftence 
of  bird  lime  ; the  refinous  matter 
which  floats  upon  the  furface  is  ta- 
ken off,  liquified  again  in  boiling 
water,  and  paffed  through  a ftrainer. 
The  purer  part  which  paffes  through, 
and  the  more  impure  which  remains 
on  the  ftrainer,  and  contains  a confi- 
derable  portion  of  the  fubftance  of 
the  bark,  are  both  fent  to  Mocca  ; 
from  whence  they  are  fometimes, 
though  very  rarely,  brought  to  us. 
The  firft  is  of  the  confiftence  of 
honey,  tenaceous,  of  a reddifti  or 
afti  brown  colour,  an  acrid  umftuous 
tafte,  approaching  in  fmell  to  the 
folid  ftorax,  but  fo  ftrong  as  to  be 
difagreeable  : the  other  is  full  of 
woody  matter,  and  much  weaker  in 
fmell. 

The  genuine  liquid  ftorax  is  even 
at  Mocca  both  a rare  commodity 
and  fold  at  a veiy  high  price,  and  it 
has  feldom  entered  the  ftiops  of  our 
apothecaries.  A refinous  juice,  pof- 
feffing  fomewhat  of  the  fame  fenfible 
qualities,  brought  from  the  Spanifti 
provinces  in  South  America ; and 
perhaps  the  produift  of  the  fame  tree 
is  fometimes  fold  in  place  of  it ; But 
much  more  frequently  what  we  intet 
with  under  this  name  is  an  artificial 
compound  of  folid  ftorax,,  common 
refin,wine,  and  oil,  beat  up  together 
to  a proper  confiftence.  Concern- 
ing the  real  virtues  of  liquid  ftorax, 
then,  obfervations  are  altogether 
wanting : hence  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges  have  expunged 
4t  from  the  catalogue  of  officinals. 
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SUCCINUM  \_Lond.  Ed.-] 

Amber. 

This  is  a folid,  brittle,  bituminous 
fubftance,  dug  out  of  the  earth,  or 
found  upon  the  fea-(hores  : the  lar- 
geft  quantities  are  met  with  along 
the  coalls  of  Polilh  Pruflia  and 
Pomerania.  It  is  of  a white  yellow, 
or  brown  colour,  fometimes  opake, 
and  fometimes  vcr)'  clear  and  tranf- 
parent.  The  dark-coloured  and  o- 
pake  forts,  by  digeilion  with  certain 
exprefled  oils  and  animal  fats,  be- 
come clearer,  paler  coloured,  more 
pellucid,  and  confiderably  harder. 
Amber  boiled  In  water,  neither  fof- 
tens  nor  undergoes  any  fenfible  al- 
teration: expofed  to  a greater  heat, 
without  addition,  it  melts  into  a 
black  mafs  like  fome  of  the  more 
common  bitumens : fet  on  fire,  its 
fmell  refcmbles  that  which  arifes 
from  the  finer  kinds  of  pitcoal  : dl- 
ftilled  in  a retort,  it  yields  an  oil 
and  a volatile  acidulous  fait. 

Amber  in  fubftance  has  very  little 
fmell  or  tafte  ; and  hence  It  has  by 
fome  been  reckoned  a mere  inadlive 
earthy  body.  It  w'as  formerly  ac- 
counted an  abforbent,  afcd  as  fuch 
had  a place  in  the  compound  pow- 
der of  crabs-claws  : it  certainly  has 
no  title  to  this  clafs  of  medicines,  as 
not  being  afted  upon  by  any  acid. 
It  is  fuppofed  to  be  of  fervice  in  the 
fluor  albus,  gleets,  hyfteric  affec- 
tions, &c.  ; and  with  thefe  inten- 
tions is  fometimes  given  in  the  form 
of  impalpable  powder,  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a dram.  A tincture  of  am- 
ber made  in  reftified  fplrlt,  to  which 
it  irnparts  a bltterilh  aromatic  tafte 
and  a fragrant  fmell,  promifes  to  be 
of  fervice  in  thefe  diforders.  Boer- 
haave  extols  this  tinilure  as  having 
incredible  efficacy  In  all  thofe  di- 
ftempers  which  proceed  from  weak- 
nefs  and  relaxation,  and  in  hypo- 
chondriacal, hyfterical,  and  cold  lan^ 
guid  cafes.  If  part  of  the  fpirlt  be 
abftrafted  by  a gentle  heat,  the  re- 
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mainder  proves  a very  elegant  aro- 
matic balfam,  which  is  perhaps  one 
of  the  moft  ufeful  preparations  ob- 
tainable from  this  concrete. 

Amber  in  the  ftate  of  powder  for- 
merly entered  feveral  officinal  com- 
pofitioqs,  from  all  W'hich  it  Is  now 
rejefted  ; but  It  Is  the  bafis  of  an 
oil  and  fait  afterwards  to  be  men- 
tioned among  the  preparations, 
which  are  fometimes  ufed  in  the  ftate 
in  which  they  are  at  firft  obtained, 
but  more  frequently  In  a purified  or 
reiffified  ftate ; preparations  which' 
fall  to  be  mentioned  hereafter. 

SULPHUR  lLorid.\ 

Sutphuris  Jiores.  [_Ed.^ 

Sulphur,  and  flow'ers  of  fulphur. 
Sulphur,  or  brimtlone,  is  a yellow 
fubftance,  of  the  mineral  kingdom, 
fufible  in  a fmall  degree  of  heat,  to- 
tally volatile  In  a ftronger,  readily 
Inflammable,  burning  with  a blue 
flame,  which  is  accompanied  with  a 
fuft'oeating  acid  fume.  It  diflblves  in 
alkaline  liquors  and  in  oils  ; riot  in 
acids,  water,  or  vinous  fpirlts. 

Greateft  part  of  the  fulphur  met 
w'ith  in  the  (hops,  Is  obtained  from 
certain  ores  by  a kind  of  diftlllatlon, 
or  artificially  compofed  by  uniting 
the  vitriolic  acid  with  Inflammable 
matters.  At  fome  of  the  Saxon 
fulphur-works,  from  whence  we  are 
chiefly  fupplled,  certain  minerals  a- 
boundihg  with  vitriolic  acid,  but 
containing  little  or  no  fulphur,  be- 
ing ftratified  with  w'ood,  and  the  lat- 
ler  fet  on  fire,  a large  quantity  of 
fine  fulphur  Is  produced.  It  Is  u- 
fually  brought  to  us  In  large  irregu- 
lar mafles,  which  are  afterwards 
melted  and  caft  into  cylindrical  rolls 
w'ith  the  addition  of  fome  coarfe  re- 
fin, flower,  or  the  like;  whence  the 
paler  colour  of  the  rolls.  Sulphur 
is  alfo  not  unfrequently  found  native 
In  the  earth,  fometimes  in  tranfpa- 
rent  pieces  of  a greenllh  or  bright 
yellow  colour  ; but  more  commonly 
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in  opaqui  grey  ones,  with  only  fome 
itreaks  of  yellOw  This  lall  is  the 
fort  which  is  undefftood  by  the  name 
Julpbur  vivtim ; though  that  met 
with  under  this  name  in  the  fliops, 
is  no  otliet  than  the  drofs  remaining 
after  the  fubllmation  of  fulphur.  All 
th^  forts  of  ful{)hur  are,  when  per- 
feftly  pure,  in  no  refpeft  different 
from  each  other.  NotwitliHanding 
the  preference  given  by  fome  to  the 
more  uncommon  fuflil  forts,  thefe 
laft  are  the  lead  pfoper  for  medicinal 
purpofes,  as  being  the  moll  fubjeA 
to  an  admixture  of  foreign  matter 
both  of -the  metallic  and  arfenical 
kind. 

Pure  fulphur  loofens  the  belly,  and 
promotes  infenfible  perfpiration  : it 
feems  to  pafs  through  the  whole  ha- 
bit, and  manifcllly  tranfpires  thro’ 
the  pores  of  the  Ikin,  as  appears 
from  the  fulphureous  frhell  of  perfons 
who  have  taken  it,  ahd  from  filver 
being  ftained  in  their  pockets  of  a 
blackifli  colour,  which  is  the  known 
effedl  of  fulphureous  fumes.  It  is  a 
celebrated  remedy  againft  cutaneous 
difeafes,  both  given  internally  and 
e:-;iernally  applied.  It  has  likewlfe 
been  recommended  in  coughs,  afth- 
mas,  and  other  djforders  of  the 
bread  and  lungs  ; and  particularly 
in  catarrhs  of  the  chronic  kind.  But 
it  Is  probable,  that  the  benefit  deri- 
ved from  it  in  thefe  cafes,  is  princi- 
pally, if  not  entirely,  to  be  attribu- 
etd  to  its  operation  as  a gentle  laxa- 
tive. And  with  this  intention  it  is 
frequently  ufed  with  great  advantage 
in  hasmOrrhoidal  affe6lions,and  many 
other  difeafes  in  which  it  is  proper 
to  keep  the  belly  gently  open.  Tho’ 
fulphur  be  not  foluble  in  water,  yet 
hoiling  w'ater  ponred  upon  it,  and 
kept  in  a clofe  veffel,  obtains  fome 
impregnation.  This  water  has  by 
fome  been  highly  extolled  as  a very 
effedlual  remedy  for  preventing  re- 
iurns  of  gout  and  rheumatifm. 
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ITe  common  dofe  of  fulpliur 
rarely  exceeds  a fcruple,  tho’  Gcof- 
froy  goes  as  far  as  two  drams. 

bulphur  is  the  bafis  of  two  for- 
muhe  in'our  pharmacopaias,  troches 
and  an  ointment;  the  former  intend- 
ed for  internal  ufe.  the  latter  to  be 
employed  externally. 

• it  is  remarkable  of  tin's  concrete, 
that  though  itfelf  a medicine  of  con- 
fiderable  efficacy,  it  neverthelefs  re- 
Itrains  that  of  fome  others  of  the 
mol  powerful  kind.  Meicu.-y  is 
rendered,  by  the  admixture  of  ful- 
phur, inaftive  ;.aiid  the  virulent  an- 
timonlal  regulus  almoft  fo  Hence, 
when  antimonlal  and  mercurial  me- 
dicines exceed  In  operation,  fulphuf 
lias  been  given  for  abating  their  vio- 
lence : but  It  is  now  found  that  It 
has  little  effeft  in  rcllraining  th-ir 
adlion  ; and  it  is  probable,  that  the 
influence  it  has  depends  entirely  on 
its  oper  ating  as  a gentle  laxative.  E- 
ven  the  cortofive  poifon  arfenic,  by 
tlie  addition  of  fulphui',  becomes  al- 
moll  innocent;  and  hence,  ifafmall 
proportion  of  arfenic  ihould  be  con- 
tained in  fulphur,  it  poffrbly  may  not 
receive  from  thence  any  poifonous 
qualities. 

SUMACH  {_Brun.']  Fcl:uv!,fs- 
men. 

Rhus  coriaria  Lin. 

Common  fuinach  ; the  leaves  and 
feeds. 

This  tree,  or  fhrub,  is  cu’tivated 
in  fome  places  on  account  of  the  cu- 
linary ules  of  its  fruits,  and  for  the 
purpofes  of  the  dyers,  &c.  among 
us,  it  is  met  with  only  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  curious. ' The  feeds  or 
berries  are  of  a red  colour,  in 
fliape  round  and  flat.  Botir  thefe 
and  the  leaves  ai-e  moderately  a- 
ftringent,  and  have  fometlmes  been 
exhibited  with  this  intention,  but 
are  now  become'  Itrangers  to  the 
fliops. 
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TACAMAHACA 

Rijifia. 

Popuhts  balfuitfifira  Liti- 

Tacamahaca  ; tlii’  relin.. 

This  rcfinous  fubllance  is  obtain- 
ed from  a tall  tree,  which  grows 
fjiontaiicounv  on  the  continent  of 
America,  and  in  a llicltercd  litua- 
tion  bears  tlie  winters  of  our  owp 
climate.  Two  forts  of  this  relin  are 
fometimes  to  be  met  with.  The 
beft,  called  frpra  its  being  colledled 
in  a kind  of  gourd-fiiclls,  tucamahaca 
in  Jhells,  is  fomewhat  unctuous  and 
foftilh,  of  a {.".ie  yellowilh  or  green- 
iHi  colour,  an  aromatic  tatle,  and  a 
fragrant  delightful  ffricll,  approach- 
ing to  that  of  lavender  and  amber- 
gris. This  fort  is  very  rare  : that 
commonly  found  in  tlie  (hops  is  in 
femitranfparent  grains  or  glebes,  of 
a whitilh,  yellowifli,  browniih,  or 
greenifh  co'our,  of  a lefs  gratefiJ 
j'mell  than  the  foregoing.  'I'he  firll 
is  faid  to  exude  from  the  fruit  of  the 
tree,  the  other  from,  incifions  made 
in  the  trunk.  This  refin  is  faid  to 
be  employed  among  the  Indlahs,  ex- 
ternally, for  difculEing  and  matura- 
ting tumours,  and  abating  pains  and 
'aches  of  the  h’mbs.  The  fragrance 
of  the  finer  fort  fufficiently  points 
out  its  being  applicable  to  diiferent 
purpofes. 

TAMARINDUS  \_Lofid.  Ed.'\ 

FruHtis. 

Tamarindus  indica  Lin. 

Tamarinds  ; the  fruit. 

I'amarinds  are  the  fruit  of  a tree 
growing  in  the  Eafl  and  Weil  In- 
dic'.  It  is  a pod  reCembiing  a bean 
cod,  including  feveral  hard  feeds, 
together  with  a dark  coloured  vlfcid 
pulp  of  a pleafant  acid  tafte  : the 
jhaft  India  tamarinds  are  longer  than 
the  Well  India  fort  ; the  former 
containing  fix  or  feven  feeds  each, 
the  latter  rarely  above  three  or  fpur. 
The  pulp  of  tliefe  fruits,  taken  from 
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the  quantity  of  t\vo  or  three  drams 
to  an  ounce  or  more,  proves  gently 
laxative  or  purgative  ; and  at  the 
fame  lime  bv  its  acidity,  quenches 
third,  and  allays  immoderate  heat. 
It  increafes  the  adtion  of  the  purga- 
tive fweets,  calGa  and  manna,  and 
weakens  that  of  the  rcfinous  cathar- 
tics Some  have  fuppofed  It  capable 
of  abating  the  virulence  of  antimo- 
nial  preparations ; but  experience 
fhowiJ  that  it  has  rather  a contrary 
effedl,  and  that  all  vegetable  acid.s 
augment  their  power.  Tamarinds 
are  an  ingredient  in  the  eleflary  of 
caflia,  the  lenitive  eledlary,  and  de- 
Cotllon  of  tamarinds  with  fenna.  ' 

TANACETUM  [Lond.  £d.] 
Flos,  herba.  . 

Tanacetum  vulgare  Lin. 

Tanfy  ; the  flower  and  herb. 

Tanfy  grows  wild  by  roa'd  fideS 
and  the  borders  of  fields,  and  is  fre- 
quently alio  cultivated  in  gardens 
both  for  culinary  and  medicinal  u- 
f(‘s : it  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
Confidered  as  a medicine,  it  is  a mo- 
derately w’arra  bitter,  accompanied 
with  a flrong,  not  very  difagreeable 
flavour  : fome  have  had  a great  opi- 
nion of  it  in  hyllerlc  difofders,  parr 
tlcnlarly  thofe  proceeding  from  a dc- 
.liciency  or  fuppreflion  of  the  uterine 
purgations.  'The  leaves  and  leeds 
have  been  of  honfiderable  etleem  as 
apthelmintics  ; the  feeds  are  lefs  bit- 
ter, and  more  acrid  and  aromatic, 
than  thofe  of  rue,  to  whith  they  are 
reckoned  fimhar;  or  of  fantonicum, 
for  which  they  have  been  frequently 
fubftituted. 

An  jnfufiop  of  tanfy,  drunk  in  a 
;ma,imer  fimilar  to  tea,  has  been  by 
fome  ftrongly  recommended  as  a pre- 
af.eutive  of  the  return  of  gout.  . 

TAPSUS  BARBAT.US,  vide 

VEajJASfUM. 
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TARAXACUM  ILond.  Ed.-] 

Radixy  herba. 

Leontodon  taraxacu77i  Lht. 

Dandelion,  the  leaves  and  root. 

This  plant  is  very  common  in 
grafs  fields  and  uncultivated  places. 
'I’he  root,  leaves,  and  Hack,  contain 
a large  quantity  of  a bitter  milky 
juice.  There  is  reafon  to  believe  that 
they  poliefs  very  confiderable  afti- 
vity ; and  with  that  intention  they 
have  fometimes  been  employed  with 
fuccefs.  ^ Boerhaave  elteems  them 
capable,  if  duly  continued,  of  open- 
ing very  obftinate  obftruftions  of  the 
vilcera.  A fpirit  obtained  from  them 
by  diftillation,  after  previous  fer- 
mentation, has  been  flrongly  recom- 
mended by  Profeffor  Delius  of  Er- 
lang, in  every  diforder  where  fapona- 
ceous,  attenuating,  or  refolvent  me- 
dicines, can  be  of  ufe,  particularly 
in  afthmatic  diforders,  in  coughs 
proceeding  from  glandular  obllruc- 
tions,  and  ia  hydropic  affedtions. 

TARTARUM  ^Ed.] 

Tartar  is  a faline  fubftance,  con- 
fifting  of  the  vegetable  alkali  fuper- 
faturated  with  acid.  It  is  thrown 
off  from  wines  to  the  fides  and  bot- 
tom of  the  caflc  : In  this  ftate  it  is 
mixed  with  earthy,  oily,  and  colour- 
ing matter  ; and  when  it  has  a deep 
brown  colour,  as  that  from  red  wine, 
it  is  commonly  called  red,  and  when 
of  a paler  colour,  Wi/Ve  tartar.  It 
is  purified  by  diffolving  it  in  boiling 
water,  and  feparating  the  earthy 
part  by  filtring  the  boiling  folution. 
On  cooling  the  folution,  it  depofites 
irregular  cryftals,  containing  the  oily 
and  colouring  matters,  which  are  fe- 
parated  by  boiling  the  mafs  with  a 
white  clay.  The  tartar  thus  puri- 
fied, when  cryftallifed,  or  in  pow- 
der, is  called  crea7)i  of  tartar. 
If  this  be  expofed  to  a red  heat,  its 
acid  flies  off ; and  what  remains  is 
the  vegetable  alkali;  or  fait  .of  tar- 
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tar.  If  we  add  lime  to  a boiling 
folution  of  pure  tartar,  the  lime 
falls  down  with  the  acid,  and  the 
pure  alkali  fw'ims  in  the  water  a- 
bove.  The  lime  is  feparated  by  any 
acid  of  a ftronger  attraftion  to  it,  as 
the  vitriolic  acid,  which  is  added  in 
a diluted  ftate,  the  whole  ftirred  for 
fome  time,  and  ftrained  off;  the  a- 
cid  of  tartar  paffes  through,  and  may 
be  had  by  evaporation  in  the  form 
of  rhomboidal  cryftals.  The  folu- 
bility  of  tartar  in  water  is  much  pro- 
moted by  borax. 

The  virtues  of  tartar  are  thofe  of 
a mild,  cooling,  aperient,  laxative 
medicine.  It  is  much  ufed  in  drop- 
fy;  and  fome  allege  that  it  has 
good  effefts  as  a deobftruent,  in 
dropfy  from  fchirrus.  Taken  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  it  proves 
a gentle,  though  effeftual  purga.^ 
tive  : Angelas  Sala  relates,  that  ,he 
was  cured  of  an  habitual  colic  by 
purging  himfelf  a few  times  with  fix 
drams  of  the  crude  fait,  after  many 
other  medicines  had  been  tried  to  no 
purpofe. 

The  cryftals  of  tartar  are  in  daily 
ufe,  merely  by  themfelves,  either  ta- 
ken in  powder  or  diffolved  in  water; 
and  there  are  perhaps  few  medicines 
more  commonly  employed. 

This  fait  is  an  ingredient  in  the 
compound  infufion  of  fenna,  com- 
pound powder  of  fenna,  of  jallap, 
and  of  fcammony ; and  it  is  ufed 
for  diffolving  or  corroding  fome  me- 
tallic bodies,  particulary  antimony, 
from  which  it  receives  a ftrong  eme- 
tic impregnation,  as  in  the  prepara-  ' 
tion  formerly  called  emetic  tartar, 
but  now  more  properly  ftyled  anti- 
monium  tartarszatu7?i. 

TEREBINTHINA  [ZW. 
Ed.]  Refna. 

Emus  larix  Lin, 

Turpentine. 

The  tiupentines  are  refmous  juices 
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extrafted  from  trees  of  the  pine-tribe. 
There  are  four  kinds  of  turpentine 
dillingullhed  in  the  (hops. 

TEREBINTHINA  CHIA, 
five  CYPRIA. 

Chian,  or  Cyprus  turpentine. 

I'his  juice  is  generally  about  the 
confidence  of  thick  honey,  very  te- 
nacious, clear,  and  almoft  tranfpa- 
rent,  of  a white  colour,  with  a cad 
of  yellow,  and  frequently  of  blue  j 
it  has  a warm,  pungent,  bitterifh 
tade ; and  a fragrant  fmell,  more  a- 
greeable  than  any  of  the  -other  tur- 
pentines. 

The  turpentine  brought  to  us,  is 
extrafted  in  the  iflands  whofe  names 
it  bears,  by  wounding  the  trunk  and 
branches  a little  after  the  buds  have 
come  forth  : the  juice  idues  limpid, 
and  clear  as  w^ater,  and  by  degrep 
thickens  into  the  confidence  in 
which  wc  meet  with  it.  A like  juice 
exuding  from  this  tree  in  the  ealtern 
countries,  infpiflated  by  a flow  fire, 
is  of  frequent  ufe,  as  a madicatory, 
among  the  Perfian  ladies,  who,  as 
Kcempfer  informs  us,  are  continually 
chewing  it,  in  order  to  faden  and 
whiten  the  teeth,  fweeten  the  breath, 
and  promote  appetite. 

TEREBINTHINA  VENE- 
TA. 

Venice  turpentine. 

This  Is  ufually  thinner  than  any  of 
the  other  forts,  of  a clear,  whitifhj 
or  pale  yellowifh  colour,  a hot,  pun- 
gent, bittcrifti,  difagreeable  tade,  and 
a drong  fmell,  without  any  thing  of 
the  fine  aromatic  flavour  of  the  Chian 
kind. 

What  Is  ufually  met  with  in  the 
fliops,  under  the  name  of  Venice 
turpentine.,  comes  from  New  Eng- 
land ; of  what  tree  it  is  the  pro- 
duce, we  have  no  certain  account  : 
the  finer  kinds  of  it  are  In  appear- 
ance and  quality  not  confiderably 
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different  from  the  true  fort  above  dc- 
fcribed. 

TEREBINTHINA  ARGEN- 
TORATLNSIS. 

Strafburgh  turpentine. 

This,  as  we  generally  meet  with 
it,  is  of  a middle  confidence  be- 
twixt the  two  foregoing,  more  tran- 
fparent,  and  lefs  tenacious  than  ei- 
ther ; Its  colour  a yellowlfli  brown. 
Its  finell  is  very  fragrant,  and  more 
agreeable  than  that  of  any  of  the  o- 
ther  turpentines,  except  the  Chian  ; 
in  tade  it  is  the  bittered,  yet  the 
lead  acrid. 

This'  refin  is  obtained  from  the 
two  forts  of  fir-trees,  the  mod  plen- 
tiful, and  perhaps  the  only  ones» 
that  grows  fpontaneoufly  in  Europe. 
There  Is  another,  whofe  refin  is  much, 
fuperior  to  the  common  turpentine* 
and  has  fometimes  been  brought  to 
us  from  abroad  under  the  name  of 
balfamu?n  canadenfe.  The  Virginian, 

' or  Canada  fir,  though  not  a native  of 
this  climate,  has  been  found  to  en* 
dure  its  fevered  colds. 

TEREBINTHINA  COMMU* 
NIS. 

Common  turpentine* 

This  is  the  coarfed,  heaviedj  and 
in  tade  and  fmell  the  molt  difagree- 
able, of  all  the  forts:  it  is  about  the 
confidence  of  honey,  of  an  opaque 
brownifli  white  colour. 

This  is  obtained  frorti  the  wild  ' 
pine,  a low  undhandfome  tree,  com- 
mon in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
This  tree  is  extremely  refinous,  and 
remarkably  fubjedt  to  a difeafe  from 
a redundance  and  extravafatlon  of 
its  refin,  Infomuch  that,  without  due 
evacuation,  it  fwells  and  burds.  The 
juice  as  it  Iffues  from  the  tree  is  re- 
ceived in  trenches  made  in  the  earth, 
and  afterwards  freed  from  the  grof- 
fer  impurities  by  colature  through 
wicker  bafltets. 
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All  thcfc  juices  yield  in  diltilb- 
tion  with  water  an  higlily  penetra- 
ting eflential  oil,  a brittle  infi-pid 
refill  remaining  beliind.  With  re- 
gard to  their  medical  virtircs,  they 
promote  urine,  clcaiifc  the  parts 
concerned  in  the  evacuation-  thereof, 
and  deterge  iiitenial  ulcers  in  gene  • 
ral;  and  at  the  fame  time,  like  otlier 
bitter  hot  fubftaiices,  ftrciigthen  the 
tone  of  the  yeffels ; they  have  an  ad- 
vantage above  mofl;  other  acrid  diu- 
retics, that  they  gently  loofen  the 
belly.  They  are  principally  recom- 
mended'in  gleets,  the  liuor  albus, 
and  the  like  ; and  by  fome  in  cal- 
culous complaints  : where  thefe  lalt 
proceed  from  the  fand  or  gravel,, 
formed  into  a mafs  by  vifeid  mu- 
cous matter,  the  turpentines,  by  dif- 
folving  the  mucus,  promote  the  ex- 
pulfiori  of  the  fand  ; but  where  a 
calculus  is  forin^'d,  they  can  do  no 
fervice,  and  only  ineffeclually  irri- 
tate or  in.fiame  the  parts.  In  all  ca^ 
fes  accompanied  with  inflammation, 
thefe  juices  ought  to  he  abllained 
from,  as  this  fyniptom  is  increafedi 
and  not  unfrequently  occafioned,  by 
them.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the 
turpentines  impart,  foon  after  ta- 
lcing them,  a violent  fmell  to  thii  u- 
rine;  and  have  this  effeft  though 
applied  only  externally  to'  remote 
parts  ; particularly  the  Venice  fort. 
This  is  accounted  the  moft  powerful 
as  a diuretic  and  detergent;  and  the 
Chian  and  Stralburgh  as  corrobo- 
rants. The  common  tuipeutine,  as 
being  the  moft  offenfive,  is  rarely 
given  internally;  its  principal  ufe  is 
in  plafters  and  ointments  among  far- 
riers, and  for  the  diftillation  of  the 
oil,  or  fpirit,  as  it  is  called.  The 
dofe  of  thefe  juices  is  from  a fcmple 
to  a dram  and  a half : they  are  moft 
commodioufly  taken  in  the  form  of 
a bolus,  or  difl'olved  in  watery  li- 
quors by  the  mediation  of  the  yolk 
of  an  egg  or  mucilage.  Of  the  di- 
ftifled  oil,  a few  drops  are  a fufficient 
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dofe  : this  is  a moft  potent,  ftimnla- 
ting,  deterg/nt  diuretic,  oftentimes 
greatly  heats  the  conllitution;  and 
requires  the  utmoft  caution  in  its  ex- 
hibition. Taken  internally,  when 
mixed  with  honey,  it  has  been  al- 
leged to  prove  a powerful  remedy  in 
obftinate  rheumatic  cafes,  particu- 
larly in  ifehias. 

TERRA  J.APONICA,  vide 

Gatech  u. 

T E S T^,  O S TERO RUM 
[ Lond.  ] 

i eduHs  Lirr. 

Oyfter  (hells. 

'rhufe,  in  their  natural  ftate,  fur- 
rtifli  us  with  an  ablorbent  powder 
of  a reftringent  quality,  and  feme- 
times  they  are  employed  to  re- 
ftrain  loofen'efs  arifing  from  acidity. 
When  calcined,  they  are  often  em- 
ployed for  making,  lime-water. 

THE  \ \_Brun.']  Fcl'mnt.- 

Thea  bohea  et  viridis  Lin- 

^’ea  ; the  leaf. 

The  feveral  forts  of  tea  met  with 
among  us,  are  the  leaves  of  the  fame 
plant,  colledted  at  different  times, 
and  cured  in  a fomewhat  different 
manner;  the  fmall  young  leaves  very 
carefully  dried,  are  the  finer  green  : 
the  older  afford  the  ordinary  green 
and  bohea-.  The  two  flrll  have  a fen- 
fible  flavour  of  violets:  the  other  of 
rofes  : the  former  is  the  natural  o- 
dour  of  the  plant  ; the  latter,  as 
Neumann  obferves,  is  probably  in- 
troduced by  art : fome  of  the  deal- 
ers in  this  commodity  in  Europe, 
arc  not  ignorant  that  bohea  tea  is 
imitable  "by  the  leaves  of  certain 
common  plants,  artificially  timftured 
and  impregnated  with  the-  rofe  fla- 
vour. The  tafte  of  both  forts  is 
lightly  hitterilh,  fubaftringent,  and 
fomewhat  ciromatic.  The  medical 
virtues  attributed  to  thefe  leaves  are 
fufficicntlv  numerous,  tlKmjrh  few 

of 
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of  them  have  any  jitft  foundation  : 
little  more  can  be  expcdled  from  the 
common  infullons  tlian  that  of  a di- 
luent, acceptable  to  the  palate  and 
llomach  : tlie  diuretic,  diaphoretic, 
and  other  virtues  for  which  they  have 
been  celebrated,  depend  more  on 
■ the  quantity  of  w-arm  fluid,  than  any 
particular  qualities  which  it  gains 
from  the  tea.  Nothing  arifes  in  di- 
ftillation  from  either  fort  of  tea  with 
redfified  fpirit;  water  elevates  the 
whole  of  their  flavour. 

Good  tea,  in  a moderate  quantity, 
feems  to  refrefh  and  Itrengthen;  but 
if  taken  in  a recent  highly  flavoured 
ttate,  and  in  confiderable  quantity, 
its  ufe  is  apt  to  be  fucceeded  by 
weaknefs  and  tremors,  and  other  fi- 
milar  confequences  refulting  from 
the  narcotic  vegetables.  Yet  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  many  of  the 
bad  as  well  as  good  efiedls  faid  to 
refult  from  it,  are  the  confequences 
of  the  wann  water. 

THLAPSI  Semer. 

"Thlapji  arvenfe  Lin. 

Mithridate  muftard ; the  feed. 

Two  forts  of  'I'hlapfi  are  ufed 
promifeuoufly  ; they  both  grow 
wild  ; their  feeds  have  an  acrid  bi- 
ting tafte  like  common  muftard, 
wa'th  which  they  agree  in  medical 
qualities. 

THUS  MASCULUM,  vide 
Olibanum. 

THUS  VULGARE  [icW.] 
Rejina. 

Common  frankincenfe. 

This  is  a folld,  brittle  refin, 
brought  to  us  in  little  glebes  or 
mafles,  of  a brownifli  or  yellowifli 
coltiur  on  the  outfide,  internally 
W'hitifh  or  variegated  with  whitifh 
fpecks ; of  a bitterifli,  acrid,  not 
agreeable  tafte,  without  any  con- 
fidcrable  fmell.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be 
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the  produce  of  the  pine  tree  which 
yields  the  terebinthina  communis  ; 
and  to  concrete  ©n  the  furface  of  the 
terebinthinate  juice  foon  after  it  has 
iflued  from  the  plant,  it  gives 
name  to  one  plafter,  the  emplaftrum 
thuris,  and  is  a principal  ingre- 
dient in  another,  the  emplaftrum 
ladani. 

THYMUS  lEd.^  Herha. 

Thymus  vulgaris  Lin. 

Common  thyme ; the  herb. 

This  plant  is  frequent  in  our  gar- 
dens, and  flowers  in  June  and  July. 
It  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell, 
and  a w’arm  pungent  tafte  ; which 
it  imparts  by  infution  to  reftified 
fpirit,  and  fends  over  in  diftillation 
with  water ; along  with  the  water 
arifes  an  eflential  oil,  extremely  hot 
and  pungent.  This  oil  is  often  fold 
in  the  fhops  for  that  of  origanum. 
It  frequently  gives  eafe  in  cafes  of 
odontalgia,  when  topically  applied 
to  a caries  tooth. 

TILIA  [Ski*c.J  Flores. 

Tilia  Europaa  Lin. 

The  lime,  or  linden  tree  ; its 
flowers. 

The  lime  tree  has  been  much  va- 
lued on  account  of  its  quick  growth 
and  pleafant  fhade  ; it  flowers  in 
July,  and  lofes  its  leaves  foon  after. 
The  flowers  are  made  ufe  of  chieflv 

j 

on  account  of  their  agreeable  flavour, 
which  water  extradls  from  them  by 
infufion,  and  elevates  in  diftillation. 
Among  the  writers  on  the  materia 
medica,  they  have  the  chai  after  of 
an  antiepileptic,  and  a fpecific  in  all 
kinds  of  fpafms  and  pains.  Frede- 
rick Hoffman  relates,  that  he  knew 
a chronic'al  epilepfy  cured  by  the  ufe 
of  an  infufion  of  thefe  flowers  drank 
as  tea. 

TINCAR,  vide  Borax. 
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TORMENTILLA[LoW.£J.] 

Radix. 

Tormentilla  ere  El  a Lin. 

Tormentil,  or  I'eptfoil ; the  root. 

Tormentil  is  found  wild  in  woods 
and  on  commons  : it  has  long  flen- 
der  ftalks,  with  ufually  feven  long 
narrow  leaves  at  a joint ; the  root  is 
for  the  molt  part  crooked  and  knot- 
ty, of  a blackilh  colour  on  the  out- 
fide,  and  a reddilh  within.  This  root 
has  an  auftere  ftyptic  tafte,  accom- 
panied with  a flight  kind  of  aroma- 
tic flavour  ; it  is  one  of  the  moft  a- 
greeable  and  efficacious  of  the  vege- 
table allringents,  and  is  employed 
with  good  effect  in  all  cafes  where 
medicines  of  this  clafs  are  proper. 
It  is  more  ufed,  both  in  extempora- 
neous prefcription  and  in  officinal 
compolition,  than  any  of  the  other 
ftrong  vegetable  allringents  : it  is  an 
ingredient  in  the  two  compound 
powders  of  chalk.  A tindlure  made 
from  it  with  redified  fpirit  poflefles 
the  whole  aftringency  and  flavour  of 
the  root,  and  lofes  nothing  of  either 
in  infpiflating. 

TRAGACANTHA,  vide 

GuMMI  TRAGACANTHA. 

TRICHOMANES  lEd.-\  Her- 

lax 

Hfplenium  trichomanes  Lin. 

Maidenhair;  the  herb. 

This  is  one  of  the  herbs  called, 
from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  Italks, 
capillary  ; it  is  found  wild  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Britain,  upon  old  walls, 
and  In  fliady  places.  'Fhe  leaves 
have  a mucilaginous,  fweetifh,  fub- 
aftrlngent  tafte,  without  any  parti- 
cular flavour ; they  are  elleemed  ufe- 
ful  In  diforders  of  the  breaft,  pro- 
ceeding from  a thicknefs  and  acri- 
mony of  the  juices;  and  are  likewlfe 
fuppofed  to  promote  the  expedora* 
tion  of  tough  phlegm,  and  to  open 
obftriidions  of  the  vifcera.  They 
arc  ufually  direded  in  infuflon  or  de- 


codlon,  with  the  addition  of  a little 
liquorice.  A fyrup  prepared  from 
them,  though  it  has  now  no  place  in 
our  pharmacopoeias,  is  frequently, to 
be  met  with  in  our  Ihops,  both  as 
prepared  at  home  and  imported 
from  abroad.  A little  of  thefe  fy- 
rups  mixed  with  water  makes  a very 
pleafant  draught.  The  fyrup  brought 
from  abroad  has  an  admixture  of  o- 
range-flower  water. 

TRIFOLIUM  PALUDOSUM 
\_Lond.  Ed,~\  Herba. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata  Lin. 

Buck-bean,  or  marfh  trefoil ; the 
herb. 

This  'plant  grows  wild  in  molft 
marlhy  places ; it  has  three  oval 
leaves,  ftanding  together  upon  one 
pedicle  which  iffues  from  the  root ; 
their  tafte  is  very  bitter,  and  fome- 
w'hat  naufeous.  Marfli  trefoil  is  an 
efficacious  aperient  and  deobftruent, 
promotes  the  fluid  fecretions,  and  if 
liberally  taken,  gently  loofens  the 
belly.  Some  recommend  It  in  fero- 
phulous  diforders  and  other  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers  ; inveterate  cutane- 
ous difeafes  have  been  removed  by 
an  infuflon  of  the  leaves  drank  to  the 
quantity  of  a pint  a day  at  proper 
intervals,  and  continued  for  fome 
weeks.  Boerhaave  relates,  that  he 
w’as  relieved  of  the  gout  by  drinking 
the  juice  mixed  wdth  whey. 

TRITICUM  lLond.'\  Farina, 
amylum. 

‘Triticum  hyhenum  TJn, 

Wheat ; flour  and  ftarch. 

Wheat,  a common  article  of  food, 
is  more  glutinous  and  nutritious  than 
moll  other  kinds  of  grain.  The 
flour,  or  the  Ilarch  prepared  from  it, 
form  with  water  a foft  vifeid  fub- 
ilance,  which  has  been  taken  with 
good  fuccefs  in  diarrhoeas  and  dy-- 
fenteries.  Starch  Is  an  Ingredient  in 
the  compound  powder  of  gum  tra- 
gacanth,  and  the  white  pedloral 
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troches,  which  are  now  more  pro- 
perly ftyled  ftarch  troches. 

Bran  contains,  befides  the  hullcs 
or  Ihells  of  the  wheat,  a portion  of 
its  farinaceous  matter : This  is  lefs 
glutinous  than  the  finer  flour,  and  is 
fuppofed  to  have  a detergent  quality. 
Infufions  of  bran  are  not  unfrequent- 
ly  employed  with  this  intention  ex- 
ternally, and  fomctimes  likewife  ta- 
ken inwardly. 

Bread,  carefully  toafted,  and  in- 
fufed,  or  lightly  boiled  in  water,  im- 
parts a deep  colour,  and  a fufficiently 
agreeable  rellringent  tafte.  This  li- 
quor, taken  as  common  drink,  has 
done  good  fervice  in  a weak  lax  ftate 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  ; and 
in  bilious  vomiting  and  purging,  or 
the  cholera  morbus.  Examples  are 
related  in  the  Edinburgh  Eflays  of 
feveral  cafes  of  this  kind  cured  by 
it,  without  the  ufe  of  any  other  me- 
dicine. 

It  is  alfo  a very^  common  and  a 
very  proper  drink  in  difeafes  of  the 
febrile  kind. 

When  a farinaceous  powder  is 
fieeped  in  cold  water  and  {trained 
through  a cloth,  a glutinous  part  re- 
mains in  the  cloth,  which  fome  fup- 
pofe  to  be  the  nutrient  principle,  as 
it  is  quite  fimilar  to  animal  jelly  : a 
ftarch  pafTes  through  with  the  water, 
fmles  at  the  bottom,  and  a fweet 
mucilage  is  kept  difTolved  in  the  wa- 
ter. It  is  probably  the  juft  propor- 
tion of  thefe  three  ingredients  in 
wheat  which  gives  that  grain  a pre- 
ference in  diet  over  the  reft.  The 
gluten  is  infoluble  in  water;  but 
when  mixed  with  the  other  two,  and 
feafoned  with  fait,  in  that  ftate  made 
to  ferment  by  yeaft  or  leaven,  and 
this  fermentation,  checked  by  the 
heat  of  the  oven,  the  ingredients  be- 
come fo  intimately  united,  that  they 
cannot  be  feparated;  the  vlfcldity  of 
the  gluten  is  diminifhed,  and  the 
whole  thus  forms  a very  foluble  and 
nutritious  bread. 
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TURPETHUM  lBrun.~\  Ra- 

dicist  cortex. 

Convolvulus  turpethum  I An. 

Turbith  ; the  cortical  part  of  the 
root. 

The  cortical  part  of  this  root  Is 
brought  to  us  In  oblong  pieces,  of  a 
brown  or  afli-colour  on  the  outfide, 
and  whitifli  within.  The  belt  is 
ponderous,  not  wrinkled,  eafy  to 
break,  and  diicovers  a large  quantity 
of  refinous  matter  to  the  eye : its 
tafte  is  at  firft  fweetllh  ; chewed  for 
a little  time,  it  becomes  acrid,  pun- 
gent, and  naufeous  This  root  is  a 
cathartic,  not  of  the  fafeft  or  moll 
certain  kind.  The  refinous  matter, 
in  which  its  virtue  refides,  appears 
to  be  very  unequally  diftributed,  in- 
fomuch  that  fome  pieces,  taken  from 
a fcruple  to  a dram,  purge  violently; 
while  others,  in  larger  dofes,  have 
fcarce  any  effedl  at  all.  An  extradl, 
made  from  the  root,  is  more  uniform 
in  ftrength,  though  not  fuperior  or 
equal,  to  purgatives  more  common 
in  the  {hops. 

TUSSILAGO  ILond.Ed.'}  Her- 
ha,  jiores. 

Tujfilago  far  far  a Lin. 

Colt’sfoot;  the  herb  and  flowers. 

This  grows  wild  in  watery  places, 
producingyellow  flowers  in  Februaiy 
and  March ; thefe  foon  fall  off,  and 
are  fucceeded  by  large  roundilh 
leaves,  hairy  underneath:  their  tafte 
is  herbaceous,  fomewhat  glutinous, 
and  fubacrid.  Tuffilago  Hands  re- 
commended In  coughs,  phthifis,  and 
other  diforders  of  the  breaft  and 
lungs,  and  fome  ufc  it  In  fcrophula. 
It  is  chiefly  direfted  to  be  taken 
with  milk;  and  upon  this  probably, 
more  than  on  the  tuffilago  itfelf,  any 
benefit  derived  from  it  in  praftice  is 
to  be  explained. 

TUTIA  lEd.-\ 

Tutty. 

This  is  an  impure  fublimate  of 

zinc. 
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zmc,  or  an  argillaceous  fubftance 
impregnated  therewith,  formed  into 
tuhulons  pieces  like  the  bark  of  a 
tree.  It  is  moderately  hard  and  pon- 
derous; of  a brovvnifh  colour,  and 
full  of  fmall  protuberances  on  the 
outfide,  fmooth  and  yellowUh  with- 
in; fome  pieces  have  a blueifli  calf, 
from  minute  globules  of  zinc  being 
thrown  up  by  the  heat  in  its  metallic 
form.  Tutty  is  celebrated  as  an 
ophthalmic,  and  frequently  employ- 
ed as  fuch  in  unguents  and  colly ria: 
it  gives  name  to  an  of&cinal  ophthal- 
mic ointment. 

VALERIANA  SYLVES- 
TRIS  ILond.  Ed.']  Radix. 

Valeriana  officinalis  Lin, 

Wild  valerian  ; the  root. 

This  root  conlifts  of  a number  of 
ftrings  or  fibres  matted  together,  if- 
fuing  from  one  common  head;  of  a 
whitilh  or  pale  brownifli  colour:  its 
fmell  is  ftrong  like  a mixture  of  aro- 
matics w'ith  fetids;  the  tafte  unplea- 
fantly  warm,  bitteriflt,  and  fubacrid. 
There  is  a wild  valerian,  with  broader 
leaves,  of  a deeper  and  fhining  green 
•colour,  met  with  in  watery  places. 
Both  forts  have  hitherto  been  ufed 
lindifcriminately  ; and  Linnaeus  has 
joined  them  into  one  fpecies  ; but 
the  firft  is  confiderably  the  ttrongeft, 
.•and  lofes  of  its  quality  if  tranfplant- 
ed  into  fuch  foils  as  the  other  natu- 
rally delights  in.  The  roots,  pro- 
tduced  in  low  •watery  grounds,  have 
a remarkably  faint  fmell  in  compa- 
rlfon  of  the  others,  and  fometimea 
fcarce  arty  at  all.  1 he  roots  taken 
up  in  autumn  or  winter,  have  alio 
much  ftronger  fenfible  qualities  than 
thofe  collefted  in  fpring  and  _fnm- 
mer.  Wild  valerian  is  a medicine  of 
great  ufe  in  nervous  diforders,  and 
as  particularly  fervieeable  in  «pilcp- 
iies,  proceeding  from  a debility  of 
the  nervous  fyftem.  It  was  firft 
Brought  into  efteem  in  thefe  cafes 
iby  Fabius  Columna;  who  by  taking 
ahe  powdered  root  in  the  dofe  of 
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half  a fpoonful,  was  cured  of  an  in^ 
veterate  cpilepfy,  after  many  other 
medicines  had  been  tried  in  vain. 
Repeated  experience  lias  liiicc  con- 
firmed its  elficacy  in  this  diforder; 
and  the  prefent  pradlicc  lays  conli- 
derable  ftrefs  upon  it.  It  can,  howr 
ever,  by  no  means  be  reprefented  aj 
uniformly,  or  even  frequently,  fuc- 
celsful,  and  that  too  although  em- 
ployed in  very  laige  dofes.  In  the 
Edinburgh  Ditpenfary,  in  cafes  of 
epilepfy  in  which  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  local  affedUon,  it  has  been 
given  to  the  extent  of  two  ounces  i 
day  without  effedl. 

dome  recommend  it  as  ufefuj  in 
procuring fleep,  particularly  in  fever, 
even  when  opium  fails  ; But  it  is 
principally  ufeful  in  affedlions  of  the 
hyfterical  kind. 

The  common  dofe  is  from  a 
ferup.^;  to  a dram  in  powder;  and  in 
infulion,  from  one  to  two  drams.  Its 
rtnpleafant  flavour  is  moft  elFedlually 
concealed  by  a fuitable  addition  ot 
mace. 

A tinfture  of  valerian  in  proof 
fpirit  and  in  volatile  fpirit  are  kept 
in  the  {hops. 

VERRATRUM,  vide  Helle- 

BORUS  ALBUS. 

VERBASCUM  lEd.]  Folium. 

Verbafeum  thapfus  Lin. 

Mullein ; the  leaf. 

This  plant  is  met  with  by  road 
fides  and  under  hedges.  It  is  clothed 
with  foft  downy  leaves,  and  produces 
long  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers  in  July. 
I'o  the  tafte  it  manifefts  a glutinous 
quality,  and  has  been  recommended 
as  an  emollient.  Some  hold  it  in 
efteem  in  coufumptions,  others  have 
recommended  it  ftrongly  in  dyfen- 
terlc  affedions ; but  moft  pnufti- 
tioners  are  difpofed  to  put  little  de- 
pendence on  it  in  either.  It  has 
Ibmetimes,  although  perhaps  ftill  left 
frequently, been  employed  externally 
in  ill  conditioned  ulcers. 
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VERONICA  [Sk^c*.]  Herla. 

V fonicit  oflcijicilis  L-in, 

Male  fpeedweli ; the  herb. 

This  is  one  of  the  veronicx  which 
produce  their  flowers  in  chilleis  at 
the  joints  of  the  flalks  : it  is  a rough 
procumbent  plant,  not  unfrequently 
met  with  on  dry  commons  and  in 
fandy  grounds.  In  talle,  fmell,  and 
medical  virtues,  it  is  fimilar  to  the 
betonicu,  though  the  veronica  is 
commonly  fuppofed  to  have  more 
of  an  aperient  and  pcftoral  virtue, 
and  betony  to  be  rather  nervine  and 
cephalic.  Hoffman  and  Job.  Fran- 
eus  have  written  exprefs  treatifes  on 
this  plant,  recommending  infdlions 
of  it,  drank  in  the  form  of  tea,  as 
ven’’  falubrious  in  many  dlforders, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  breall. 

VINCETOXICUM 

Radix. 

.AfcLpias  vincetoxicuni  Lin. 

Swallow- wort,  or  tame  poifon  ; 
the  root. 

This  is  a native  of  the  wanner 
climates;  it  is  fometimes  met  with 
in  our  gardens,  but  rarely  perfects 
its  feeds.  It  Is  reckoned  by  bota- 
nilis  a fpecies  of  apocynum,  or 
dogfbane  ; from  all  the  poifonous 
forts  of  which  it  may  be  dillingui (li- 
ed, by  yielding  a limpid  juice, 
whilft  that  of  the  others  is  milky. 
The  root  has  a ftrong  fmell,  efpeci- 
ally  when  frefh,  approaching  to  that 
of  valerian,  or  nard  ; the  talle  is  at 
firft  fwectifh  and  aromatic,  but  foon 
becomes  bitterifli,  fwbacrid,  and  nan- 
feoiis.  This  root  is  efteemed  fudori- 
fic,  diuretic,  and  emmenagogue,  and 
frequently  employed  by  the  French 
and  German  phyfidans  as  an  alexi- 
pharnuic,  fometimes  as  a fucceda- 
neum  to  contrayerva ; whence  it 
has  received  the  name  of  contrayerva 
Germanoruin.  Among  us  it  Is  very 
rarely  made  ufe  of.  It  appears 
from  its  fenfible  qualities  to  be  a 
pedicine  of  much  the  fame  kind 


with  valerian,  which  is  probably 
preferable  to  it. 

VINUM  [/W.  Ed.']  ^ 

Wine  ; the  fermented  juice  of  the 
grape.  Among  the  great  variety 
of  wines  in  common  ufe  among  us, 
four  are  employed  in  the  (hops  as 
mendrua  for  medicinal  fimples. 

Vinurn  album  Hifpanicum,  Moun- 
tain. 

Vinum  CanariutMy  Canaiy  or 
fack. 

Vinum  Rhenannmy  Rheni/h. 

P^inmn  Rubram^  Red  port. 

Wines  confilt  chiefly  of  water, 
alcohol,  a peculiar  acid,  the  aerial 
acid,  tartar,  and  an  attringent  gum- 
.my  refinous  matter,  in  which  the 
colour  of  red  wines  refides,  and 
which  is  fqueezed  out  from  the 
huflvs  of  the  grapes.  They  diffdr 
from  each  other  in  the  proportion 
of  thefe  ingredients,  and  particular- 
ly in  that  of  the  alcohol  which  they 
contain. 

The  ufes  of  thefe  liquors  as  men- 
ftrua  and  vehicles  of  the  virtues  of 
other  medicines,  will  be  given  here- 
after ; in  this  place  we  fliall  con- 
I'lder  only  their  effe£ls  on  the  hu- 
man body.  Thefe  are,  to  ftlmulate 
the  ftomach,  cheer  the  fpirits,  warm 
the  habit,  promote  perfpiration, 
render  the  veffcls  full  and  turgid, 
ralfe  the  pulfe,  and  quicken  the  cir- 
culation. 

Sweet  wines  are  ftronger  than 
they  appear  from  the  talle,  becanfe 
two  impreffions  llrike  more  feebly 
when  combined  than  when  feparate. 
Red  port,  and  moll  of  the  red 
wines,-  have  an  allringent  quality, 
by  which  they  ftrengthen  the  tone 
of  the  ftomach  and  inteftipes,  and 
thus  prove  ferviceable  for  reftralning 
immoderate  fecretions.  Thofe  which 
are  of  an  acid  nature,  as  RhenKh, 
pafs  freely  by  the  kidneys,  and 
gently  loofen  the  belly.  It  is  fup- 
pofed that  thefe  lalt  exafperate  or 
. . oc- 
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occafion  gouty  and  calculous  cli’f- 
orders  ; and  that  nevr  wines  of  every 
V.ind  have  this  effeft. 

Wine  is  much  ufed  in  fevers  of 
the  typhous  kind,  and  often  with 
great  fuccefs,  particularly  when  the 
appetite  feems  to  call  for  it,  and 
when  the  llomach  rejedls  all  food. 
Claret,  Madeira,  and  Port,  are  thofe 
commonly  employed  in  Britain. 

VIOLA  ILond.  Ed.-\  Flos  re- 
cens. 

Viola  odor  at  a Lin. 

The  March  violet ; the  freih 
flower. 

This  is  often  found  wild  in  hedges 
and  fliady  places,  and  flowers  in 
March  ; the  (hops  are  generally  fup- 
plied  from  gardens.  In  our  mar- 
kets we  meet  with  the  flowers  of 
different  fpecies  ; thefe  may  be  di- 
ftinguirtied  from  the  foregoing  by 
their  being  larger,  of  a pale  colour, 
and  of  no  fmell.  The  officinal 
flowers  have  a very  pleafant  fmell, 
and  a deep  purplifh  blue  colour,  de- 
nominated from  them  violet.  They 
impart  their  colour  and  flavour  to 
aqueous  liquors : a fyrup  made  from 
this  infufion  has  long  maintained  a 
place  in  the  Ihops,  and  proves  an  a- 
greeable  and  ufeful  laxative  for  chil- 
dren. 

VIPERA  \_Ed.-] 

Coluber  berus  Lin. 

The  viper. 

The  iper  is  one  of  the  viviparous 
rqjtiles,  without  feet,  about  an  Inch 
in  thicknefs,  and  twenty  or  thirty 
in  length  The  poifon  of  this  fer- 
pent  is  confined  to  its  mouth  : at  the 
bafis  of  the  fangs,  or  long  teeth 
which  it  wounds  with,  is  lodged  a 
little  bag  containing  the  poifonous 
liquid ; a very  minute  portion  of 
which,  mixed  Immediately  with  the 
blood,  proves  fatal.  Our  viper- 
catchers  are  fald  to  prevent  the  mif- 
chiefs  othervvife  following  from  the 


bite,  by  rubbing  oil  olive  warm  on 
the  part.  The  fleffi  of  the  viper  is 
perfeftly  Innocent ; and  ftrongly  re- 
commended as  a medicine  of  extra- 
ordinary fei-vice  in  fcrophulous,  le- 
prous, rheumatic,  and  other  obfti- 
nate  chronical  diforders.  Its  vir- 
tues, however,  in  thefe  cafes,  are 
probably  too  much  exaggerated. 
The  viper  is  doubtlefs  an  high  nu- 
tritious food  ; and  hence  in  fome 
kinds  of  weakneflTes,  and  emaciated 
habits,  Is  not  undefervedly  looked 
upon  as  a good  reftorative.  To  an- 
fwer  any  valuable  purpofes,  frefh 
vigorous  vipers,  not  fuch  as  have 
been  long  kept  alive  after  they  are 
caught,  fliould  be  liberally  ufed  as 
food.  The  wines  and  tinftures  of 
them  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed  to  re- 
ceive any  conliderable  virtue  from 
the  animal ; the  dry  fleffi  brought  to 
us  from  abroad  is  probably  entirely 
infignlficant. 

VIRGA  AUREA  \Brun.'\ 
Herba. 

Solidago  virga  aurea  Lin. 

Golden  rod  ; the  herb. 

This  is  found  wild  on  heaths 
and  In  woods,  producing  fpikes  of 
yellow  flowers  In  Auguft.  The 
leaves  have  a moderately  aftringent 
bitter  tafte ; and  hence  prove  fer- 
vlceable  In  debility  and  laxity  of  the 
vifcera,  and  diforders  proceeding 
from  that  caufe, 

VISCUS  Lignim. 

Vifcus  albus  Lin. 

Mifleltoe ; the  wood. 

This  is  a buffiy  plant,  growmgon 
the  trunk  and  branches  of  different 
trees:  that  met  with  on  the  oak  is 
generally  preferred,  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  Its  being  the  moft  rare.  1 1 
may,  however,  be  propagated  by  art 
on  any  trees,  by  rubbing  the  berries 
againff  the  bark.  This  office  has 
hitherto  been  performed  by  the 
thrulh  (who  feeds  on  the  ben-ies  In 
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the  winter)  in  clearing  his  bill  from 
the  feeds  that  Hick  about  it.  This 
jdant  was  held  \n  veneration  by  the 
fuperllitlon  of  former  ages  : it  was 
hung  about  the  neck  to  prevent 
witchcraft,  and  taken  internally  to 
expel  poifons.  It  has  been  celebra- 
ted as  a fpcclfic  In  epilepfies,  palfies, 
^cc.;  virtues,  which  It  were  greatly 
to  be  wlfhed  that  experience  gave 
any  countenance  to : but  fo  little 
reliance  Is  now  put  upon  it,  that  it 
is  entirely  rejefted,  both  by  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges. 

VITIS  lLond.~] 

Vitis  vinifera  Lin. 

The  vine  tree. 

The  leaves  of  this  tree  were  for- 
merly celebrated  as  ailringents,  but 
have  for  a long  time  been  entirely 
difregarded  : their  tafte  is  herbace- 
ous, with  only  a fliglit  roughnefs. 
The  trunk  of  the  tree,  wounded  in 
the  fpring,  yields  a clear,  limpid, 
watery  juice  : This  tear  of  the  vine 
h,as  been  accounted  excellent  for  fore 
eyes  ; and  by  fome  ’ recommended 
likewife  in  ardent  and  malignant  fe- 
vers, and  as  a diuretic.  The  flowers 
ha  vea  pleafant  fmtll,  which  water 
elevates  from  them  in  diftlllation  ; 
along  with  the  water,  a fmall  portion 
of  an  elegant  eflential  oil  is  fald  to 
arlfe,  poflefling  in  great  perfection 
the  fragrance  of  the  flowers. — The 
unripe  fruit  is  of  a very  harfli,  rough, 
four  tafte  : its  exprefled  juice,  called 
verjuice,  was  of  great  eftcem  among 
the  ancients,  and  illll  continues  fo 
in  fome  places,  as  a cooling  aftrln- 
gent  medicine  : a rob  and  fyrup 
were  formerly  prepared  from  it. — 
The  ripe  fruit  or  grapes,  of  which 
there  are  feveral  kinds,  properly 
cured  and  dried,  arc  the  ralfins  of 
the  fliops:  the  juice  by  fermentation 
affords  wine,  vinegar,  and  tartar  ; of 
all  which  mention  has  already  been 
made. 
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VITRIOLUM  ALBUM,  five 
ZiNci. 

White  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  zinc. 

This  is  .chiefly  found  in  its  native 
flate  In  the  mines  of  Goflar,  fome* 
times  in  tranfparcnt  pieces,  but  more 
commonly  In  form  of  white  effloref- 
cences,  which  are  diflblved  In  water, 
and  afterwards  reduced  by  evapora- 
tion andcryftullifatlon  into  large  maf- 
fes.  We  rarely  meet  with  this  fort  of 
vitriol  pure  : It  Is  ordered  therefore 
to  be  prepared.  After  the  zinc,  w'hich 
is  Its  proper  bafis,  has  been  revived 
by  Inflammable  fluxes,  there  remains 
a fubftance  which  Is  attrafted  by  the 
magnet,  and  difeovers  Itfelf  on  other 
trials  alfo  to  be  iron.  A folution 
of  the  vitriol  dcpofites  on  ftanding 
an  ochry  fediment,  which  generally 
gives  a blue  tInCture  to  volatile  al- 
kalies, and  hence  appears  to  contain 
copper.  White  vitriol  Is  fometimes 
given  from  five  or  fix  grains  to  half 
a dram,  as  an  emetic ; it  operates 
very  quickly,  and.  If  pure,  without 
violence.  Externally,  it  is  employ- 
ed as  an  ophthalmic,  and  often  made 
the  bafis  of  collyria,  both  in  extem- 
poraneous prefcription  and  in  dif- 
penfatories  ; fuch  as  the  aqua  zinci 
vltriolatl  cum  camphora  of  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia. 

VITRIOLUM  CCERULEUM 

yfwCupRi 

Blue  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  copper, 
falfely  called  Roman  vitriol. 

Greateft  part  of  the  blue  vitriol  at 
prefent  met  w'lth  in  the  fhops,  is 
laid  to  be  artificially  prepared  by 
uniting  copper  with  the  vitriolic 
acid.  This  fait  has  a highly  acrid, 
auftere,  and  very  naufeous  tafte.  It 
is  a ilrong  emetic,  and  is  recom- 
mended as  fuch  by  fome  In  Incipient 
phthifis,  when  fuppofed  to  be  from 
tubercles.  Its  principal  ufe  is  exter- 
nally as  an  efcliarotic : and  for  flop 
ping  hemorrhagies,  which  it  effefts 
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t)V  coagulating  the  blood,  and  con- 
trafting  the  mouths  of  the  yeffcls.  It 
IS  the  balls  to  an  officinal  water  for 
this  intention. 

VI  TRIOLUM  VIRIDE,  five 
Ferri  \_Eci.'] 

Green  vitriol,  or  vitriol  of  iron, 
commonly  called  copperas. 

This  is  prepared  in  large  quan- 
tity at  Deptford,  by  difl'olving  i- 
ton  in  the  acid  liquor  which  runs 
from  certain  fulphureous  pyritas,  ex- 
pofed  for  a length  of  time  to  the 
air.  When  pure,  it  is  fimilar  in 
quality  to  the  officinal  fal  martis  or 
cbalybis. 

The  green  and  blue  vitriols  (as 
well  as  the  white)  are  in  many  places 
found  native  in  the  earth;  though 
ufually,  in  this  Hate,  neither  fort  is 
free  from  an  admixture  of  the  other: 
hence  vitriols  are  met  with'  of  all  the 
intermediate  colours  betwixt  the 
grafs  green  of  the  one  and  the  fap- 
phire  blue  of  the  other. 

The  acid  of  thefe  falts  has  the 
greateft  affinity  with  zinc,  next  to 
this  with  iron,  and  with  copper  the 
kaft  of  all.  Hence  folutions  of 
white  vitriol  depofite,  on  handing, 
greateft  part  of  the  irony  and  cupre- 
ous matter  which  they  contain;  and 
if  fome  frefti  zinc  be  added,  the 
•whole.  In  like  manner,  upon  adding 
bright  polifhed  iron  to  folutions  of 
green  -ritriol,  if  it  holds  any  cupre- 
ous .matter,  this  will  be  thrown 
down.  By  this  means  the  white  and 
green  ritriols  may  be  purified  from 
other  metallic  bodies.  Green  vitriol 
has  the  general  medical  effefts  of 
iron,  but  is  much  lefs  frequently 
employed  than  fome  other  chaly- 
beates. 

ULMARIA  IBrun.]  Radio;. 

Spirea  ulmaria  Lin. 

Meadow-fweet,  or  Queen  of  the 
Meadov'^'s ; the  root. 

This  herb  is  frequent  in  raoift 


meadows,  and  about  the  Tides  of  ri- 
it' flowers  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  continues  in  flower  a con- 
fiderable  time.  I'he  flowers  have  a 
very  pleafant  flavour,  which  water 
extrafts  from  them  by  infufion,  and 
elevates  in  ' diftillation.  The  leaves 
arc  herbaceous.  But  neither  of  thefe 
at  prefent  enter  any  pharmacopoei- 
as. 'The  roots  are  ufed  in  fome 
plafters,  in  which  they  have  probably 
no  influence. 

ULMUS  \_Lond.  Ed.-]  Cortex 

interior. 

Ulmus  campcjlris  Lin. 

I’he  elm-tree;  the  inner  bark. 

This  bark  has  a mild  aftringent 
tafte.  A decoftio.n  formed  from  it, 
by  boiling  air  ounce  with  a pound 
of  water,  to  the  confumption  of  one 
half,  has  been  highly  recommended 
by  fome,  particularly  by  Dr  Let- 
fome,  in  obftinate  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. 

URTICA  \_Lond.  Ed.]  Herba. 

Urtica  dioica  Lin. 

Common  nettle;  the  herb. 

The  leaves  of  the  frefli  nettle  fli- 
mulate,  inflame,  and  raife  blifters  on 
thofe  parts  of  the  flein  which  they 
touch.  Hence  when  a powerful  ru- 
befacient is  required,  flinging  with 
nettles  has  been  recommended.  It 
has  been  alleged  to  have  fometimes 
fucceeded  in  reftoring  fenfe  and  mor 
tion  to  paralytic  limbs.  Both  the 
herb  and  feed  were  formerly  believed 
to  be  lithontriptic  and  powerfully 
diuretic  ; and  many  other  virtues 
were  attributed  to  them,  to  which 
the  prefent  praftice  pays  no  regard. 
The  young  leaves  are  by  fome  ufed 
in  the  fpring  as  a w'holefome  pot- 
lierb 

UVA  PASSA  ILend.] 

Raifms  of  the  fun;  the  dried 
trrapes  of  the  vitis  Damafcena- 
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UV^  PASS7E  Minores. 

Currants ; the  dried  grapes  of 
the  vitis  Corinthiaca. 

The  principal  ufe  of  thefe  is  as 
an  agreeable  fweet  ; they  impart  a 
very  pleafant  flavour  both  to  aque^ 
ous  and  fpirituous  menllnia.  The 
feeds  or  ilones  are  fuppofed  to  give 
a difagrceable  relifh,  and  hence  are 
generally  diredled  to  be  taken  out. 
'The  raifins  of  the  fun  arc  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  compound  decoction  of 
barley,  the  tindlure  of  fenna,  and 
the  compound  tindlure  of  carda- 
mums. 

UVA  URSI  ILond.  Ed.']  Fo- 
lium. 

Arbutus  uva-urf.  Lm. 

Bears  whortleberry  ; the  leaf. 

The  uva  urfi  is  a low  flirub,  fome- 
what  refembling  the  myrtle.  It 
feems  firft  to  have  been  employed  in 
medicine  in  Spain  and  the  fouth  of 
France;  and  it  is  an  indigenous  ve- 
getable of  thefe  countries,  but  it 
grows  alfo  in  northern  climates, 
particularly  in  Sweden  and  on  the 
hills  of  Scotland.  The  leaves  have 
a bitterilh  allringent  tafte  ; and 
their  quality  in  the  latter  way  is  fo 
confiderable,  that  in  certain  places, 
particularly  in  fome  of  the  provin- 
ces of  Ruffia,  they  are  ufed  for 
tanning  leather.  A watery  infu- 
fion  of  the  leaves  immediately  ftrikes 
a very  biack  colour  with  chaly- 
beates. 

The  uva  urfi  feems  firft  to  have 
been  employed  in  medicine  with  a 
view  to  its  aftringent  power.  With 
this  intention,  it  was  ufed  un- 
der the  form  of  decoftion,  for  rC- 
ftraining  an  immoderate  flow  of  the 
menfes,  againft  other  haemorrhagies, 
in  cafes  of  diarrhoea  and  dyfentery, 
and  for  the  cure  of  cutaneous  erup- 
tions. But  it  had  fallen  much  in- 
to difufe  till  its  employment  was 
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again  revived  by  Dr  dc  Haen  of 
Vienna.  He  beftowed  very  high 
encomium,  upon  it,  againft  ulcera- 
tions of  the  kidnies,  bladder,  and 
urinary  paflages.  He  reprefents  it 
as  capable  of  curing  almoft  every 
cafe  of  that  kind  ; and  even  aflerts, 
that  in  cafes  of  calculus  much  be- 
nefit is  derived  from  its  ufe  ; pa- 
tients after  the  employment  of  it 
pairing  their  water  eafily  and  with- 
out pain.  It  has,  however,  by  no 
means  anfwercd  the  expclftations 
which  on  thefe  grounds  other  prac- 
titioners formed  of  it : But  in  many 
affcAions  of  the  urinary  organs,  it 
has  proved  to  be  a remedy  of  fome 
ufe  ; and  it  has  been  particularly 
ferviceable  in  alleviating  dyfpeptic 
fymptoms  in  nephritic  and  calcu- 
lous cafes.  It  has  alfo  been  fer- 
viceable in  cyftirrhcEa  or  catarrhus 
veficae  ; and  it  has  been  thought  to 
be  fometimes  produAive  of  advan- 
tage in  diabetes.  It  is  fometimes 
ufed  under  the  form  of  decoAion, 
but  moft  frequently  in  that  of  pow- 
der, from  a fcruple  to  a dram  being 
taken  for  a dofe,  and  repeated  two 
or  three  times  a day. 

WINTERANUS  COR- 
TEX.  IBrun.] 

Winterania  aromatica,  i 

Winter’s  bark. 

This  is  the  produce  of  a tree  grow- 
ing about  the  fouthern  promontory 
.of  America.  It  was  firft  difeovered 
on  the  coaft  of  Magellan  by  Captain 
Winter,in  the  year  1 567  : the  failors 
then  employed  the  bark  as  a fpice, 
and  afterwards  found  it  ferviceable 
in  the  feurvy  ; for  which  purpofe  it 
is  at  prefent  alfo  fometimes  made 
ufe  of  in,  diet-drinks.  The  true 
winter’s  bark  is  not  often  met  with 
-in  the  Ihops,  caiiella  alba  being  ge- 
nerally fiibftituted  for  it,  and  by 
many  it  is  reckoned  to  be  the  fame  : 
There  is,  however,  a confiderable 
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difference  betwixt  them  in  appear- 
ance, and  a greater  in  quality.  The 
winter’s  bark  is  in  larger  pieces,  of 
a more  cinnamon  colour  than  the 
canella  ; and  taftes  much  warmer 
and  more  pungent. 

ZEDOARIA  ILotid.Ed.-]  Ra- 
dix. 

Kempferia  rotunda  Lin. 

Zedoary ; the  root. 

Zedoary  is  the  root  of  a plant 
growing  in  the  Eaft  Indies.  It  is 
brought  over  in  oblong  pieces  about 
the  thicknefs  of  the  finger,  or  in 
roundifli  ones  about  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter. Both  forts  have  an  agreeable 
fragrant  fmell,  and  a warm,  bit- 
terifh,  aromatic  talle. 

In  diftillatioii  with  water,  it 
yields  an-effential  oil,  pofTcffing  the 
Imell  and  flavour  of  the  zedoary  in 
an  eminent  degree  ; the  remaining 
decoftion  is  almolt  limply  bitter. 
Spirit  likewife  brings  over  fome 
fmall  lhare  of  its  flavour:  neverthe- 
lefs  the  fpirituoHS  extract  is  confi- 
derably  more  grateful  than  the  ze- 
doary itfelf. 

ZIBETHUM  \_Brun.'] 

Viverra  zibet  ha  Lin. 

Civet. 

This  is  a foft  unftuous  fnbftance, 
of  a white,  brown,  or  blackifli  co- 
lour, brought  from  the  Brazils,  the 
coall  of  Guinea,  and  the  Eaft- In- 
dies. It  is  met  with  in  certain 
bags,  fituated  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  belly  of  an  animal,  fait!  to  be 
of  the  cat  kind.  The  chief  ut’e 
of  this  drug  is  in  perfumes;  it  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  employed  for  any 
medicinal  purpofes. 

ZINCUM  iLond.  Ed.-] 

Zinc. 

This  Is  a femlmetal,  which  is  in- 
flammable per  fe,  fublimable  into 
flowers,  which  afterwards  .remain 
fixed  in  the  ftrongeft  fire,  fo'uble  in 


every  acid,  not  mifcible  In  fufion 
with  fulphur,  changing  copper  into 
a yellow  metal,  brafs.  Several  pro- 
dmftions  of  this  metal  though  not 
generally  known  to  be  fuch,  are 
kept  in  the  fliops  ; as  Its  rich  ore 
calamine,  the  white  vitriol,  the  pure 
white  flowers  of  zinc  called  pom- 
pholyx,  and  the  more  impure  tutty. 
Of  leveral  of  thefe  we  have  already 
had  occafion  to  fpcak. 

The  preparations  of  zinc  are  em- 
ployed principally  in  external  ap- 
plications as  ophthalraics.  '^I’lie 
flowers  levigated  into  an  impalpable 
powder,  form  with  oily  (ubllances 
an  ufeful  unguent,  and  with  rofe- 
water.  and  the  like,  elegant  colly- 
ria,  for  defluftions  of  thin  lharp 
humours  upon  the  eyes.  7'hey  are 
moderately  aftringent  ; and  att,  if 
the  levigation  has  been  duly  per- 
formed, without  acrimony  or  irri- 
tation. 

Internally,  they  have  been  recom- 
mended in  epilepfy  and  other  fpaf- 
modic  affedfions,  both  alone  and 
witli  the  cuprum  aramoniacum  ; 
and  fome  think  they  prove  an  ufeful 
addition  to  the  Peruvian  baik  in 
intermittents. 

ZINGEBER  \_Lond.  Ed.]  Ra- 
dix. 

' ydmowum  zingiber  Lin. 

Ginger  ; the  rout. 

This  root  is  brought  from  China, 
from  the  E.ift  and  Weft  Indies.  It 
has  a fragrant  fmell,  and  a hot,  bii- 
ing,  aromatic  talle.  Rtflifitd  Ipi- 
rit  extr.vCls  its  virtues  by  infufiun, 
in  much  greater  perfection  than  a- 
queous  liquors  ; the  latter  elevate 
its  whole  flavour  in  diftillation,  the 
former  little  or  nothing.  Gingir 
is  a very  ufeful  Ipice  in  cold  flatu- 
lent colics,  and  in  laxity  and  debi- 
lity of  the  intellincs : it  does  not 
heat  fo  much  as  thole  of  the  pepper 
kind,  but  iu  effetls  are  more  du- 
rable. 
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rable.  It  gives  name  to  an  officinal  broad  ; enters  the  eleihiartum  car- 
fyrup,  to  the  zingiber  conditum,  or  diacum^  and  fome  other  compoli- 
candied  ginger  brought  from  a-  tions. 


/ 


General  Titles  including  feveral  Simples. 


The  five  opening  roots: 


The  five  emollient  herbs: 


The  four  cordial  flowers; 


The  four  greater  hot  feeds : 


’Smallage, 

Afparagus, 

; Fennel, 

Parfley, 

Butchers  broom. 


’Marfhmallows, 

Mallows, 

• Mercury, 

Pellitory  of  the  wall, 
Violets. 


Borage, 

Buglofs, 

Rofes, 

Violets. 


C Anife, 

J Caraway, 
j Cummin, 
(_Fennel. 


The  four  lefler  hot  feeds: 


The  four  greater  cold  feeds : 


The  four  lefler  cold  feeds: 


i ‘ 


Blfhopfweed, 
Stone.parfley, 
Smallage, 
Wild  carrot. 


Water  melons, 

► Cucumbers, 

► Gourds, 
Melons. 


Succory, 

Endive, 

Lettuce, 

Purflane. 


> 
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The  four  capillary  herbs: 


Maidenhair, 

Englifli  Maidenhair, 
Wall  rue, 

Caterach. 


The  four  carminative  flowers: 


"Camomile, 

Feverfew, 

■ Dill, 
^Meiliot. 


The  fimples  of  each  of  the  above  clafles  have  been  often  employed  to- 
gether, under  the  refpedlive  general  appellations.  This  praftice  has  en- 
tirely ceafed  among  us  ; and  accordingly  thefe  denominations  are  now  ex- 
punged both  from  the  London  and  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  and  they 
are  now  retained  in  very  few  of  the  foreign  ones;  But  as  thefe  articles  are 
frequently  mentioned  under  their  general  titles  by  writers  of  eminence, 
we  imagined  that  the  above  enumeration  of  them  might  be  of  fome  ufe. 


ee 
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General  Rules  for  the  ColleElion  and  P refervation  of 

Simples. 


Roots. 

A NNUAL  roots  are  to  be  taken  up 
before  they  flioot  out  ilalks  or 
flowers:  Biennial  ones,  chiefly  in 
the  autumn  of  the  fame  year  in 
which  the  feeds  were  fown  : 'I’he 
perennial,  when  the  leaves  fall  off, 
and  therefore  generally  in  the  au- 
tumn. Being  waflied  clean  from 
dirt,  and  freed  from  the  rotten 
and  decayed  fibres,  they  are  to  be 
hung  up  in  a warm,  fhady,  airy 
place,  till  fnfficiently  dried.  The 
thicker  roots  require  to  be  flit 
longitudinally,  or  cut  tranfverfely 
into  thin  dices.  Such  roots  as  lole 
their  virtues  by  exficcation,  or 
are  defired  to  be  preferved  in  a 


frefh  flate,  for  the  greater  conve- 
niency  of  their  ufe  in  certain 
forms,  are  to  be  kept  buried  in 
dry  fand. 

There  are  two  feafons  in  which 
the  biennial  and  perennial  roots  are 
reckoned  the  moft  vigorous,  the  au- 
tumn and  fpring ; or  rather  the 
time  when  the  ftalks  or  leaves  have 
fallen  off,  and  that  in  which  the  ve- 
getation is  juft  to  begin  again,  or 
foon  after  it  has  begun  ; which  times 
are  found  to  differ  confiderably  in 
different  fdants. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh,  in  the 
two  firft  editions  of  their’pharma- 
copccia,  direfted  them  to  be  dug  in 
the  fpring,  after  the  leaves  were 
formed ; ia  the  third  edition,  the 

autumn 
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autumn  was  preferred.  The  gene- 
rality ot  roots  appear,  indeed, to  be 
moll  ciTicacious  in  the  fpriog : but 
as  at  this  time  they  are  alfo  the 
tnoft  juicy,  and  confequently  thrivel 
much  in  drying,  and  are  rather 
more  difficultly  preferred,  it  is  com- 
monly thought  moll  advifable  to 
take  them  up  in  autumn.  No  rule, 
however,  can  be  given,  that  flrall 
obtain  univerfally  : arum  root  is  ta- 
ken even  in  the  middle  of  fum- 
mer,  without  fufpicion  of  its  be- 
ing lefs  aiflive  than  at  other  fea- 
fons  ; while  angelica  root  is  inert 
during  the  fummer,  in  comparilon 
of  what  It  was  in  the  autumn, 
fpring,  or  winter. 

Herbs  and  Leaves. 

Herbs  are  to  be  gathered  when  the 
Icavijs  have  come  to  their  full 
growth,  before  the  flowers  un- 
fold ; but  of  fome  plants  the 
flowery  tops  are  preferred.  They 
are  to  be  dried  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  roots. 

For  the  gathering  of  leaves, 
there  cannot  perhaps  be  any  uni- 
verfal  rule,  any  more  than  for  roots; 
for  though  mofl:  herbs  appear  to  be 
in  their  greateft  vigour  about  the 
time  of  their  flowering,  or  a little 
before,  there  are  fome  in  which  the 
medicinal  parts  are  more  abundant 
at  an  earlier  period. 

Thus  mallow  and  marffimallow 
leaves  are  moll  mucilaginous  when 
young,  and  by  the  time  of  flower- 
ing approach  more  to  a woody  na- 
ture. A difference  of  the  fame  kind 
is  more  remarkable  in  the  leaves  of 
certain  trees  and  flirubs:  the  young 
buds,  or  rudiments  of  the  leaves,  of 
the  black  poplar  tree,  have  a ftrong 
fragrant  fmell,  approaching  to  that 
of  Itorax  ; but  by  the  time  that  the 
lejives  have  come  to  their  full 


growth,  their  fragrance  is  ex- 
ha u lied. 

Flerbs  are  dlredlcd  by  moll  of 
the  pharmaceutic  writers  to  be  dried 
in  the  fltade  ; a rule  which  .uppcars 
to  be  very  jull,  though  it  h fome- 
times  been  mifiiiiderllood  'iiey 
are  not  to  be  excluded  fi\  the 
fun’s  heat,  but  from  the  llrou,.  ac- 
tion of  the  folar  light ; by  vviiich. 
lall  their  colours  arc  very  liable  to 
be  altered  or  dellroyed,  much  more 
fo  than  thofe  of  roots.  Slow  drying 
of  them  in  a cool  place  is  far  from 
being  of  any  advantage  : both  their 
colours  and  virtues  are  preferved  in 
greateft.  perfeftion  when  they  are 
dried  haftily  by  the  heat  of  com- 
mon fire  as  great  as  that  which  the 
fun  can  Impart:  the  juicy  ones,  in 
particular,  require  to  be  dried  by- 
heat,  being  otherwife  fubjeiSl  to 
turn  black.  Odoriferous  herbs, 
dried  by  fire  till  they  become  fri- 
able, difeover  indeed,  in  this  acrid 
ftate,  very  little  fmell;  not  that 
the  odorous  matter  is  diffipated  ; 
but  on  account  of  its  not  being 
communicated  from  the  perfcftly 
dry  fubjeft  to  dry  air ; for  as  foon 
as  a w'atery  vehicle  is  fupplied,  whe- 
ther by  intufing  the  plant  in  water, 
or  by  expofing  it  for  a little  time  to 
a moill  air,  the  odorous  parts  begin 
to  be  extrafted  by  virtue  of  the  a- 
queous  moillure,  and  difeover  them- 
felves  in  their  full  force. 

Of  the  ufe  of  heat  in  the  drying 
of  plants,  we  have  an  infl;ance  in 
the  treatment  of  tea  among  the 
Chinefe.  According  to  the  ac- 
counts of  travellers,  the  leaves,  as 
foon  as  gathered,  are  brought  into 
an  apartment  furnifhed  with  a num- 
ber of  little  furnaces,  or  ftoves,  each 
of  which  is  covered  with  a clean 
fmooth  iron  plate  ; the  leaves  are 
fpread  upon  the  plates,  and  kept 
rolling  with  thef  hands  till  tiiey  be- 
gin to  curl  up  about  the  edges  ; 
^ V 2 they 
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tliey  are  then  Immediately  fwept 
off  on  tables,  on  which  one  perfon 
continues  to  roll  them,  while  ano- 
ther fans  them  that  they  may  cool 
haflily  ; this  procefs  is  repeated  two 
or  three  times,  or  oftener,  according 
as  the  leaves  are  difpofed  to  unbend 
on  {landing. 

Exsiccation  of  Herbs  and 
Flowers. 

He  RBS  and  flowers  are  to  be 
dried  by  the  gentle  heat  of  a {love 
or  common  fire,  and  only  in  that 
quantity  at  a time  by  which  the  ex- 
liccation  may  be  very  foon  finiflied* 
13y  this  means  their  ftrength  is  bed 
preferved  ; and  this  is  indicated  in 
proportion  as  they  retain  their  nur 
live  colour. 

But  the  leaves  of  hemlock,  and 
fome  other  herbs  replete  with  a 
fubtile  volatile  matter,  are  to  be 
beat  immediately  after  the  exficca- 
tion,  and  preferved  iq  glafs-vpffels, 
well  {hut. 

Flowers. 

Flowers  are  to  be  gathered  when 
moderately  expanded,  on  a clear 
dry  day,  before  noon.  Red  rofes 
are  taken  before  they  open,  and 
the  white  heels  clipped  off  and 
thrown  away. 

The  quick  drying,  above  recom- 
mended for  the  leaves  of  plants,  is 
more  particularly  proper  for  flow- 
ers ; in  rtioft  of  which  both  the  co- 
lour and  fmell  are  more  perifhable 
than  in  leaves,  and  more  fubjeiff  to 
be  impaired  by  flow  exficcation. 
Of  the  flowers  which  come  frelh  in- 
to the  apothecaries  hands,  the  only 
ones  employed  dry  in  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  are  red  rofes  ; and 
thefe,  in  all  the  compofitions  in 
Tfvhich  they  are  ufed  in  a dry  ftate, 


are  exprefsly  ordered  to  be  dried 
haftily.  One  of  the  moft  valuable 
aromatics  of  European  growth, 
faffron,  is  a part  of  a flower,  dried 
on  paper  on  a kind  of  kiln,  with  a 
heat  fufficient  to  make  it  fweat, 
taking  care  only  not  to  endanger 
the  fcorching  of  it. 

It  may  here  be  obferved,  that  the 
virtues  of  flowers  are  confined  to 
different  parts  of  the  flower  in  diffe- 
rent plants.  Saffron  is  a Angular  pro- 
dudlion  growing  at  the  end  of  the 
ftile  or  pilUl.  The  adllve  part  of 
camomile  flowers  is  the  yellow  difle, 
or  button  in  the  middle  ; that  of 
lilies,  rofes,  clove-julyflowers,  vio- 
lets, and  many  others,  the  petala 
or  flower-leaves  ; while  rofemary 
has  little  virtue  in  any  pf  thefe 
parts,  the  fragrance  admired  in  the 
flowers  of  this  plant  refiding  chiefly 
in  the  cups. 

Seeds  and  Fruits. 

Seeds  fliould  be  colledled  when  ripe 
and  beginning  to  grow  dry,  be- 
fore they  fall  off  fpontaneoufly, 
Fruits  are  alfo  to  be  gathered 
when  ripe,  unlefs  they  are  order- 
ed to  be  otherwife. 

Of  the  fruits  whofe  colle£lion 
comes  under  the  notice  'of  the  apo- 
thecary, there  are  few  which  arc 
ufed  in  an  unripe  ftate  : the  prin- 
cipal is  the  floe,  whofe  virtue  as  a 
mild  aftringent  is  much  diminilh- 
ed  by  maturation.  The  fruit  of  the 
orange  tree,  railed  in  our  gardens 
or  green-houfes,  is  fometimes  ga- 
thered in  a Hate  of  much  greater 
immaturity,  foon  after  it  is  formed 
on  the  tree,  before  it  has  acquired 
its  acid  juice;  at  this  time  it  proves 
an  elegant  aromatic  bitter,  nearly 
refembling  what  are  called  Curajfao 
oranges,  which  appear  to  be  no  o- 
tlier  than  the  fame  fruit  gathered 
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at  the  fame  period  in  a'warmer  cli- 

mate.  _ r j • 

The  rule  for  collefting  feeds  is 

more  general  than  any  ot  the  o- 
therSy  all  the  officinal  feeds  being  in 
their  greatefl  perfcthion  at  the  time 
of  their  maturity.  As  leeds  contain 
little  watery  moilture,  they  require 
no  othtr  warmth  for  drying  them 
than  that  of  the  temperate  air  in 
autumn  ; fuel)  as  abound  with  a 
grofs  cxpreflible  oil,  as  thofe  com- 
monly called  the  cold  feeds,  fhould 
never  be  expofed  to  any  conliderable 
heat ; for  this  would  haften  the  ran- 
cidity, which,  however  carefully 
kept,  they  are  very  liable  to  con- 
trad.  Seeds  are  bell  preferved 
in  their  natural  hufks  or  cover- 
ings, which  fhould  be  feparated  on- 
ly at  the  time  of  ufing ; the  hulli, 
or  cortical  part,  ferving  to  defend 
the  feed  from  being  injured  by  the 


Woods  and  Barks. 

The  moft  proper  feafon  for  the 
felling  of  woods,  or  (having  oft 
their  barks,  is  generally  the  win- 
ter. 

No  woods  of  our  own  growth  are 
now  retained  by  the  London  or 
Edinburgh  colleges.  The  only  two 
which  had  formerly  a place  in  the 
cataloerues  of  fimples  were  the  juni- 
per and  box  ; the  firft  of  which  is 
never  kept  in  the  (hops,  or  employ- 
ed in  praftice  ; the  other  may  be 
procured  from  the  turner ; and  it 
is  indifferent  at  what  feafon  it  has 
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been  cut  down,  being  at  all  times 
(ufficiently  fit  for  the  only  ufe  to 
which  it  was  applied,  the  yielding 
an  empyreumatic  oil  by  dillillatiou 
in  a ftrong  fire. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  barks 
arc  not  generally  more  replete  with 
medicinal  matter  in  theiummerand 
fpring  than  in  winter.  The  barks 
of  many  trees  are  in  fummer  fo 
much  loaded  with  refin  and  gum,  as 
to  burft  fpontaneoufly,  and  dif- 
charge  the  redundant  quantity.  It  is 
laid  that  the  bark  of  the  oak  anfwers 
beftfor  the  tanners  at  the  time  of  the 
rifing  of  the  fap  in  fpring  ; and  as 
its  life  in  tanning  depends  on  the 
fame  ailringent  quality  for  which  it 
is  ufed  in  medicine,  it  fhould  feem 
to  be  fitted  for  medicinal  purpofes 
alfo  in  the  fpring.  It  may  be  obfer- 
ved  likewife,  that  it  is  in  this  lafl; 
feafon  that  barks  in  general  are  mofl; 
conveniently  peeled  off. 

Animals  and  Minerals: 

Animals  and  minerals  are  to  be 

chofen  in  their  moft  perfeft  ftate, 

uiilefs  they  be  ordered  otherwife. 

Whatever  virtues  thefe  bodies 
may  have,  they  are  fuppofed  to  be 
bell  when  they  have  attained  to  their 
common  full  growth.  As  there  are 
no  diftinftions  of  maturity  or  im- 
maturity in  the  mineral  kingdom, 
the  only  rule  for  diredllng  our 
choice  here  muft  be  the  purity  of 
the  fubjedls  from  any  mixture  of  o- 
ther  bodies : none  of  them  are  ever 
to  be  ufed  in  an  Impure  ftate. 
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4 fiort  View  of  Different  Arrangements  of 
the  Materia  Medica. 

TN  the  beginning  of  this  part,  In  which  the  different  articles  of  the  ma- 
teila  medica  are  confidered,  we  have  affigned  reafons  for  giving  the 
preference  to  .the  alphabetical  mode  of  arrangement : but  as  other  modes 
of  arrangernent  alfo,  though  liable  to  greater  objcftions,  are  not  without 
forae  peculiar  advantages,  it  may  not  be  Improper  to  fubjoin  a gene- 
ral view  of  fome  of  thofe  plans  of  arrangement,  which  have  either 
been  followed  by  the  moft  eminent  writers  on  the  materia  medica,  at 
different  periods,  or  which  feem  to  us  to  be  of  confiderable  utility  in 
praftice  ; not  only  as  conjoining  together  articles  which  have  nearly  the 
fame  operative  effedts,  fuch  as  emetics,  cathartics,  or  the  like  ; but  as 
fubdividing  thefe  claffes  into  fdch  inferior  affociations  as  may  lead  the 
rational  praftitioner  to  the  feleftion  of  that  particular  article  which  Is  beft 
accommodated  to  the  difeafe,  or  to  the  circumftances  of  his  patient. 


The  Arrangement  o/’Dioscorides,  as  tranfated  into  Latin 
from  the  original  Greek,  by  Janus  Antoni  us  Sara- 

CENUS. 


1.  De  aromatibus,  olels,  unguen- 
tis,  arborlbus  et  nafcentibus  ex  els 
llquoribus  laclirymis  ac  fruftibiis. 

2.  De  animalibns,  cerealibus^ 
plerlbus  et  acrimonia  prasditis  her- 
bls. 

3.  De  radidbus,  fuccis,  herbis 


et  femlnibus,  turn  naturae  noflrae 
familiaribus,  turn  etiam  medica- 
mentofis. 

4,  De  ils  quae  reliant  herbis  at- 
que  radidbus. 

5.  De  vinis  et  iis  quae  metallic^ 
dicuntur. 


The  Arrangement  of  Stephanus  Franciscus  Geoffroy, 
in  his  Traclatus  de  Materia  Medica. 


t.  De  foffillbus. 

2.  De  vegetabillbus  exotids. 

3.  De  vcgetabilibus  indigenis. 

4.  De  infedis. 
jj.  De  pifcibus. 


6.  De  amphibils. 

7.  De  avibus.  ' 

8.  De  quadrupedibus. 
De  homine. 


The 
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Tlje  Arrangement  of  loyivi  Frederick  Cartheuser,  in  hit 
Fundamenta  Materiae  Medicae. 


T.  De  infipidis  tcrreis  et  terro 
gelatinofis. 

2.  De  infipidis,  et  fubdulcibus 
mucilagineis  et  gelatinofis. 

3.  De  dulcibus,  fubdulcibus,  le- 
niter  amaricantibus  aufteriufculis, 
atque  balfamicis  unginofo-oleofis  et 
pinguibus. 

4.  De  acidis  et  acidulo- dulcibus. 

5.  De  falinis  alcalicis,  tarn  fixis 
quam  volatilibus  urinofis. 

6.  De  falinis  expliciti's  medlse 
naturae. 

7.  De  auflerls  ftypticis. 

8.  De  dulcibus. 

9.  De  acribus  alterantibus. 

10.  De  amaris  et  amaricantibus. 

11.  De  acribus  et  amaris  pur- 


gantibus,  tarn  emeticis  quam  ca- 
tharticis. 

1 2.  De  vaporofis  inebriantibus 
et  narcoticis. 

13.  De  balfamicis  et  aromati- 
cis. 

14.  De  amaricantibus,  aufteri- 
ufcuiis,  blandis  balfamicis,  acriufcu- 
lis,  fubdulcibus,  tcrreo-aut  mucila- 
gineo-fubadflringentibus,  aliifque 
fapore  mixto  donatis, 

1 5.  De  ficcis  fulphureis,  mercu- 
rialibus,  fulphureo-mercurialibus, 
fulphiueo-regullnis,  et  melallicis, 
femimetallicis  ac  terreis  martiali- 
bus. 

16.  De-aqua  fimplici,  aqua  ma- 
rina, et  aquis  medicacis  mineralibus. 


The  Arrangement  of  Dr  Murray,  from  bis  Apparatus 
Medicaminum  tarn  Simplicium  quam  Pr  separate  rum  et 
Compofitorurfe,  Vol.  I,  II,  III,  &-  IV. 


1.  Conifers. 

2.  Amentaceae. 

3.  Compofits. 

4-  -Aggregatae. 

5.  Conglomerats. 

6.  Umbellatae. 

7.  Hederaceae. 

8.  Sarmentaces, 

9.  Stellatse. 

10.  Cymofae. 

11.  Cucurbitaces. 

12.  Solanaces. 

13.  Campanaces- 

14.  Contorts. 

15.  Rotaces. 

16.  Sepiaris. 

17.  Bicornes. 

18.  Afperifolis. 

19.  Verticillats. 

20.  Perfonats. 

2.1,  Rhepadet. 


22.  Putamines. 

23.  Slllquofae. 

24.  Papilonaces. 
'25.  Lomentaces. 

26.  Multifiliqus. 

27.  Senticofe. 

28.  Pomaces. 

29.  Hefperideae. 

30.  Succulents. 

31.  Columnifers. 

32.  Gruinales. 

33.  Caryophylles. 

34.  Calycanthems. 

35.  Afeyroides. 

36.  Coadunats. 

37.  Dumofs. 

3S.  Trihilats. 

39.  Tricoccs. 

40.  Oleraces. 

41.  Scabrids. 

42.  Vepreculs. 
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T!he  Arrangement  ^ Dr  Cullen,  from  his  Materia  Medica. 

T 

MATERIiE  MEDICO  TABULA  GENERALIS, 

In  qua  Medic  ament  a ad  Capita  quadam  fecundum  indicationes  msrbo- 
rum  curatorias  quibus  rejpondent^  referuntur. 

MATERIA  MEDICA  conftat  ex 

fNuTRiMENTis  quas  funt. 

I Cihi.  ■ ' ' 

^ Potus, 

I et  qua  cum  his  afTumuntur  Condhnenta. 

Medicamentis  qu3“  agunt  in 

("  Solida.  ■ ■ 

f Simplicia. 

J j^Jlringentia^ 

, I J Tonica. 

. . j Emollientia. 

j Erodentia.  ’ , ' 

LViva. 

, Sth?mlantia. 

• L SH  . I . ^ ^ ^ 

Sedantia, 

Narcotica. 

, •Refrigerantia. 

Antifpafmodica. 

(_FIuida. 

fimmutantia. 

f Fluiditatem. 

■ Attenuantia. 

} ' Infpijfantia. 

Mifturam. 

Acrimoniam  corrigentia. 

In  genere 

Denmlcentia, 

In  fpecie 

Antacida. 

Antalkalina. 

Aiitijeptka. 

Evacuantia. 

Errhina. 

' Sialagoga. 

Expefiorantia. 

Emeiica. 

Cathartica. 

Diuretica. 

Diaphoretica. 

•' ' Mejiagoga. 

rht 
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The  Arrange7Jie?tt  of  Dr  Home,  from  Methodus  Materice 

Medicaj. 


Clafsi.  Auxllia  adjicentia. 

2. cvacuantia. 

alterantia  fluida. 

— alterantia  foHda. 

permutantia  inotiis 

foUdorum  et  lliii- 
dorum. 


Clafs6.  Auxilia  afficientia  fenfus* 

7.  topica  interna. 

8.  expellentia  vel  de- 

ftruentia  copora 
extranea. 


TJje  Arrangement  of  Dr  Duncan,  from  his  Heads  of 
’ Ledures  on  the  Materia  Medica. 


I.  Emetica. 

1.  Irritantia, 

2.  Calefacientia. 

3.  Naufeofa. 

4.  Narcotica. 

II.  Cathartica. 

1.  Stimulantia. 

2.  Refrigcrantia. 

3.  Reftringentia. 

4.  Emollientia. 

5.  Narcotica. 

% 

III.  Diaphoretica. 

1.  Calefacientia. 

2.  Stimulantia. 

3.  Pungentia, 

4.  Antifpafmodica. 

5.  Diluentia. 

I 

IV.  Epispastica. 

1.  Rubefacientia. 

2.  Veficantia. 

3.  Suppurantia. 

V.  Diuretica.  . 

1.  Stimulantia. 

2.  Refrigcrantia. 

3.  Diluentia. 

4.  Narcotica. 

VI.  Expectorantia. 

1.  Stimulantia. 

2,  Naufeofa^ 


3.  Antifpafmodica, 

4.  Iiritantia. 

VII.  Errhina. 

1.  Sternutatbria. 

2.  Evacuantia. 

VIII.  SlALAGOGA. 

1.  Topica. 

2.  Interna. 

IX.  Emmevagoga. 

1.  Stimulantia. 

2.  Irritantia. 

3.  Tonica. 

4.  Antifpafmodica. 

X.  Anthelmintica. 

1.  Venenofa. 

2.  Lubricantia. 

3.  Tonica. 

4.  Cathartica. 

XI.  Lithontriptica, 

1.  Antacida. 

2.  Reftringentia. 

XII.  Antacida. 

1 . Eccoprotica. 

2.  Reftringentia. 

‘ XIII.  Antalkalina. 

1.  Refrigcrantia. 

2.  Antifeptica. 


XIV.  At. 


T 

XIV.  Attenuantia. 

1.  Diluentia. 

2.  Solventia. 

XV.  Inspissantia. 
j.  Farinofa. 

2.  Mucilaginofa. 

XVI.  Antiseptica. 

1.  Refrigerantia. 

2.  Tonica.  , 

3.  Stimulantia. 

4.  Antifpafmodica. 

XVII.  Adstringentia. 

1.  Styptica. 

2.  Corrigentia. 

3.  Tonica. 

XVIII.  Emollientia. 

1.  Humfeftantia. 

2.  I.axantia. 

3.  Lubricantia. 

XIX.  CORROSIVA. 
j.  Erodentia. 

3.  Cauitica. 
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XX.  D EMULCENTIA. 

1.  Lenientia. 

2.  Diluentia. 

XXI.  Stimulantia. 

1.  Topica. 

2.  Diffufibilia. 

3.  Calefacientia. 

4.  Cardiaca. 

5.  Tonica. 

6.  Carminativa. 

XXII.  Sedativa. 

1.  Soporifica. 

2.  Narcotica. 

3.  Refrigerantia. 

XXIII.  Antispasmodica. 

1.  Stimulantia. 

2.  Sedativa. 

3.  Tonica. 

XXIV.  Sa  NGUINIS  MisSIONES. 

1.  Generalcs. 

2.  Topics. 


PART 


t 


part  III. 


Preparations  and  Coiripofitions. 


CHAP.  I. 

PREPJRATIO  NES  S 1 MP  L I C 10  RE  S. 
THE  MORE  SIMPLE  PREPARATIONS. 


QUORANDUM  IN  AQUA 
NON  SOLUBILIUM  PR/E- 
PARATIO.  Lond. 

The  preparation  of  fome  Suhft an- 
tes not  foluble  in  •water. 


>OUND  thefe  fubftanccs  firft  in 
a mortar ; then,  poQring  on 
a little  water,  levigate  them  upon  a 
hard  and  poliflied,  but  not  calcare- 
ous, ftone,  that  they  may  be  made 
as  fine  as  poffible.  Dry  this  pow- 
der upon  blotting-paper  laid  on 
chalk,  and  fet  it  in  a warm,  or  at 
leaft  a dry,  place,  for  fome  days. 

In  this  manner  are  to  be  pre- 
pared. 

Amber, 

Antimony, 

Calamine, 

Chalk, 

Coral, 

Oyfter-fliells,  firll  cleanfed  from 
their  impurities, 

Tutty. 

Crabs  claws,  firft  broken  into 
fmall  pieces,  mull  be  wafiied  with 
boiling  water  before  they  be  levi- 
gated. 


Verdegris  muft  be  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner. 

Where  large  quantities  of  the 
foregoing  powders  are  to  be  pre- 
pared, it  is  cuftomary,  inftead  of 
the  ftone  and  muller,  to  employ 
hand-mills  made  for  this  purpofe, 
confiding  of  two  ftones ; the  upper- 
moft  of  which  turns  horizontally 
upon  the  lower,  and  has  an  aper- 
ture in  the  middle  for  the  conveni- 
ency  of  fupplying  frelh  matter,  or  of 
returning  that  which  has  already 
palled,  till  it  be  reduced  to  a proper 
degree  of  finenefs. 

For  the  levigation  of  hard  bo- 
dies, particular  care  fliould  be  ta- 
ken, whatever  kind  of  inftruments 
be  made  ufe  of,  that  they  be  of  fuffi- 
cient  hardnefs,  otherwife  they  will 
be  abraded  by  the  powders.  The 
hematites,  a hard  iron  ore,  is  moll 
conveniently  levigated  between  two 
iron  planes  ; for  if  the  common 
levigating  ftones  be  made  ufe  of, 
the  preparation,  when  finilhed,  will 
contain  almoft  as  much  of  foreign 

mat'* 


Preparations  a 

matter  from  the  inllrumcnt  as  of 
the  hematites. 

It  has  been  cuftomary  to  moiften 
feveral  powders  in  levigation,  with 
rofe,  balm,  and  other  diftilled  wa- 
ters : thefe,  neverthelefs,  have  no 
advantage  above  common  water, 
fince  in  the  fubfcquent  exficcation 
they  muft  neceflarily  exhale,  leaving 
the  medicine  poflefled  of  no  other 
virtue  than  what  might  be  equally 
cxpedled  from  it  when  prepared 
with  the  cheaper  element. 

Some  few  fubllances,  indeed,  are 
more  advantagcoufly  levigated  with 
fpirit  of  wine  than  with  water. 
Thus  bezoar  has  the  green  colour 
ufually  expedled  in  this  collly  pre- 
paration, confiderably  improved 
thereby.  A little  fpirit  may  be 
added  to  the  other  animal  fubllan- 
ces, if  the  weather  be  very  hot,  and 
large  quantities  of  them  arc  prepa- 
red at  once,  to  prevent  their  run- 
ning into  pulrefaftion  ; an  acci- 
dent which,  in  thofe  circumllan,ces, 
fometimes  happens  when  they  are 
levigated  with  water  only.  Crabs- 
cyes,  which  abound  with  animal 
gelatinous  matter,  are  particularly 
liable  to  this  inconvenience. 

The  caution  given  above  for  re- 
ducing antimony , calamine, and  tut- 
ty,  to  the  greatdl  fubtilty  polTible, 
demands  particular  attention.  The 
tendernefs  of  the  parts  to  which  the 
twolaft  are  ufually  applied,  requires 
them  to  be  perfedlly  free  from  any 
admixture  of  grofs  irritating  parti- 
clea.  Thp  firll,  when  not  thorough- 
ly comminuted,  might  not  only,  by 
its  fliarp  neeclle-like  fpicula,  wound 
the  ftomach,  but  likewifti  anfwers 
little  valuable  purpofe  as  a medicine, 
proving  cither  an  ufelefs  load  upon 
the  vifeera,  or  at  bell  pafltng  olT 
without  any  other  fenfible  elfedl 
than  an  Increafe  of  the  grofier  eva- 
cuations ; whilll,  if  reduced  to  a 
great  degree  of  fineuefs,  it  turns 
out  a medicine  of  confiderable  effi- 
cacy.. 


id  Compojitions.  Part  III. 

The  moll  fuccefsful  method  of  ' 
obtaining  thefe  powders  of  the  re- 
quifite  tenuity,  is,  to  wafh  off  the 
finer  parts  by  means  of  water,  and 
continue  levigating  the  remainder 
till  the  whole  become  fine  enough 
to  remain  for  fpme  time  fufpended 
In  the  fluid;  a procefs  received  in 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  and 
there  diredled  In  the  preparation  of 
the  following  article. 

ANTIMONIUM  PRiEPARA- 

TUM.  i 

Edinburgh.  J 

Prepared  Antimony.  . \ 

Let  the  antimony  be  lirll  pounded 
In  an  iron  mortar,  and  then  levi- 
gated  on  a porphory  with  a little  ! 
water.  After  this,  put  it  into  a 
large  veffel,  and  pour  a quantity  of 
water  upon  it.  Let  the  .veffel  be  , ' 
repeatedly  fhaken,  that  the  finer 
part  of  the  powder  may  be  diffu- 
fed  through  the  water;  the  liquor 
is  then  to  be  poured  off,  and  fet 
by  till  the  powder  fettles.  The 
grofs  part,  which  the  water  would 
not  take  up,  is  to  be  further  levi- 
gated, and  treated  in  the  fame 
manner. 

. By  this  method,  which  is  that 
commonly  pradllfed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  colours  for  the  painter, 
powders  may  be  obtained  of  any 
required  degree  of  tenuity  ; and 
without  the  leall  mixture  of  the 
grofs  parts,  which  are  always  found 
to  remain  in  them  after  long  conti- 
nued levigation  : all  the  coarfer 
matter  fettles  at  firft,  and  the  finer 
powder  continues  fulpended  In  the 
water,  longer  and  longer,  in  pro- 
portion to  tlie  degree  of  its  finenefs. 

The  fame  procefs  may  likewife  be 
advantageoufly  applied  to  other 
hard  pulverable  bodies  of  the  mine- 
ral kingdom,  or  artificial  prepara- 
tions of  them ; provided  they  be 
not  folublein,  or  fpecifically  lighter 
thaa  water.  The  animal  and  ab- 

forbent 
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forbent  powders,  crabs-claws,  crabs- 
eyes,  oyller-fliells,  egg-(hells,  chalk, 
pearl,  coral,  and  bezoar,  arc  not 
well  adapted  to  this  treatment ; nor 
indeed  do  they  require  it.  Thefe 
fubilances  are  readily  foluble  in  a- 
cid  juices  without  much  comminu- 
tion : if  no  acid  be  contained  in  the 
firll  paffdges,  they  are  aj't  to  con- 
crete, with  the  mucus  matter  ufu- 
ally  lodged  there,  into  hard  indif- 
foluble  mafles  ; the  greater  degree 
of  finenefs  they  are  reduced  to,  the 
more  they  are  dilpofed  to  form  fuch 
concretions,  and  enabled  to  ob- 
ftruft  the  orifices  of  the  fmall  vef- 
fcls. 

CALAMI  NARIS  LAPIS 
PRiEPARATA. 

, Edin. 

Pr  epared  C alajntne. 
Calamine  previoufly  calcined  for 
the  ufe  of  thofe  who  make  brafs, 
is  to  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner 
as  antimony. 

CRETxA  PRiEPARATA. 

Edin. 

Prepared  Chalk. 

Chalk  firll  triturated  and  then  fre- 
quently waflied  with  water,  till 
it  imparts  to  it  neither  tafte  nor 
colour,  is  to  be  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  as  antimony. 

As  calamii.e  is  intended  for  exter- 
nal application,  and  often  to  parts 
very  eafiiy  irritated,  too  much  pains 
cannot  be  bellowed  in  1 educing  it  to 
a line  powder  ; and  the  frequent 
walliing  of  the  chalk  may  have  the 
effect  of  freeing  it  from  fome  fo- 
reign matters  : But  with  regard  to 
this  fubllance,  the  after  part  of  the 
procefs,  if  not  Improper,  is,  in  our 
opinion  at  lead,  unneceffary  ; and 
this  obfervation  may  alfo  be  made 
with  rcfpedl  to  the  oculi,  or  more 
properly  lapilli  cancrorum,  which 
the  Edinburgh  college  diredl  to  be 
treated  ia  the  fame  maimer. 


ADIPIS  SUILLiE,  SEVIQUE 
OVILLI  PR^PARATIO. 
Land. 

The  preparation  of  hog’s -lard  and 
viutton-fuet. 

Cut  them  into  pieces,  and  melt 
them  over  a flow  fire  ; then  fe- 
parate  tlrem  from  tlie  membranes 
by  llraining. 

These  articles  had  formerly  a 
place  alfo  among  the  preparations 
of  the  Edinburgh  college.  But  now 
they  introduce  them  only  into  their 
liil  of  the  materia  medica  ; as  the 
apothecary  will  in  general  find  it 
more  for  his  interell  to  purchafe 
them  thus  prepared,  than  ,to  pre- 
pare them  for  himfelf : for  the  pro- 
cefs requires  to  be  very  cautioufly 
conducted,  to  prevent  the  fat  from 
burning  or  turning  black. 

AMMONIACI  GUMMI  PU- 
RIFICATIO. 

The  purification  of  gum  armnoniacum. 
Land. 

If  gum  ammoniac  do  not  feem  to  be 
pure, boil  it  in  water  till  it  become 
foft ; then  fqueeze  It  through  a 
canvas  bag,  by  means  of  a prefa. 
Let  it  remain  at  reft  till  the  re- 
finous  part  fublide  ; then  evapo- 
rate the  water;  and  towards  the 
end  of  the  evaporation  reftore  the 
refinons  part,  mixing  It  with  the 
gummy. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  purified 
affafcctida  and  fuch  like  gum-re- 
fins. 

You  may  alfo  purify  any  gum 
which  melts  eafiiy,  fuch  as  Galba- 
num,  by  putting  it  in  an  ox-blad- 
der, and  holding  It  in  boiling  water 
till  it  be  fo  foft  that  it  can  be  fepa- 
rated  from  Its  impurities  by  prefling 
through  a hempen  cloth. 

In  the  (liaining  of  all  the  gums* 
care  fliould  be  taken  that  the  lieat 
be  neither  gicat,  nor  long  continu- 
ed ; oiherwife  a confiderable  por- 
tion 
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tion  of  their  more  aftivc  volatile 
matter  will  be  loft ; an  inconveni- 
ence which  cannot,  by  any  care,  be 
■wholly  avoided.  Hence  the  purer 
tears,  unftrained,  are  in  general  to 
be  preferred,  for  internal  ufe,  to 
the  ftrained  gums. 

As  an  additional  reafon  for  this 
preference,  we  may  add,  that  fome 
of  the  gum-rcfins,  purified  in  the 
common  way,  by  folution  in  water, 
cxpreffion,  and  evaporation,  are  not 
fo  eafily  foluble  in  aqueous  men- 
ftrua  after,  as  before,  luch  depura- 
tion. On  thefe  accounts  this  pro- 
eefs  is  entirely  omitted  by  the  E- 
dinburgh  college  ; and  in  every 
cafe  where  a gummi-refinous  fub- 
ftance,  before  it  be  taken,  is  to  be 
.diflblved  in  water,  it  may  be  as  ef- 
feftually  freed  from  impurities  at 
the  time  of  folution  as  by  this  pro- 
cefs.  And  when  it  is  to  be  em- 
ployed in  a folid  ftate,  care  ftiould 
be  taken  that  the  purer  parts  alone 
be  felefted. 

CORNU  CERVI  USTIO. 

The  burning  of  hartJhor7t. 

Land. 

Burn  pieces  of  hartlhprn  till  they 
become  perfedfly  white;  then  re- 
duce them  to  a very  fine  powder. 

The  pieces  of  horn  generally 
employed  in  this  operation  are  thofe 
left  after  diftillation. 

In  the  burning  of  hartftiorn,  a 
ftrong  fire  and  the  free  admifiion  of 
air  are  neceffary.  The  potter’s 
furnace  was  formerly  dircfted  for 
the  fake  of  convenience;  but  any 
common  furnace  or  ftove  will  do. 
If  fome  lighted  charcoal  be  fpread 
on  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  and 
above  this  the  pieces  of  the  horns 
are  laid,  they  will  he  burnt  to 
whitenefs,  ftill  retaining  their  ori- 
ginal form. 

Burnt  hartlhorn  is^  not  now  con- 


fidered  as  a pure  earth,  having  been 
found  to  be  a compound  of  calcare- 
ous earth  and  phofphoric  acid.  It 
is  the  weakeft  of  the  animal  abfor- 
bents,  or  foluble  in  acids  with  moft 
difficulty;  but  whether  it  be  of 
equal  or  fuperior  ul'e  in  diarrhoeas 
to  more  powerful  abforbcnts,  muft 
be  left  to  obfervation. 

HERBARUM  et  FLORUM 
EXSICCATIO. 

Loud. 

The  dry  ing  of  herbs  and  flonuers. 
Let  thele,  fpread  out  lightly,  be 
dried  by  a gentle  heat. 

Edin. 

Herbs  and  flowers  muft  be  dried  by 
gentle  heat,  from  a ftove  or  com- 
mon fire.  They  muft  be  taken 
in  fuch  quantities  at  a time,  that 
the  procefs  will  be  fpeedily  fini- 
flied ; for  by  this  means  their 
medical  powers  are  beft  prefer- 
ved.  The  moft  certain  teft  of 
this  is  the  perfeft  prefervation  of 
the  natural  colour ; but  the 
leaves  of  cicuta,  and  of  other 
plants  containing  a volatile  mat- 
ter,'muft  be  immediately  pound- 
ed, after  being  dried,  and  after- 
wards kept  in  a phial  with  a 
ground  ftopper. 

The  diredlions  given  by  the 
London  college  are  here  lefs  ex- 
plicit, and  perhaps  lefs  proper  than 
thofe  of  the  Edinburgh  college  : for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  drying  thefe  fubftanccs 
luftily,  by  the  aid  of  artificial  heat, 
rather  than  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 
In  the  application  of  artificial  heat, 
the  only  caution  requifite  is  to  a- 
void  burning  ; and  of  this  a fuffi- 
cient  teft  is  afforded  by  the  prefer- 
vation  of  colour.  And  the  direc- 
tion given  with  regard  to  cicuta 
may  perhaps  with  advantage  be 

fol- 
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followed  with  mod  of  the  other 
flowers  and  herbs,  afterwards  to  be 
exhibited  in  powder. 

MELLIS  DESPUMATIO. 
Land. 

‘The  ptirijying  of  honey. 

Melt  the  honey  by  the  heat  of  a wa- 
ter bath,  and  remove  the  feum. 

The  intention  of  this  procefs  is 
to  purify  the  honey  from  wax,  or 
other  droffy  matters. that  have  been 
united  with  it  by  the  violence  of 
the  prefs  in  Its  feparatlon  from  the 
comb,  and  from  meal  and  fuch  like 
fubllances,  which  are  fometimes 
fraudulently  mingled  with  it.  When 
the  honey  is  rendered  liquid  and 
thin  by  the  heat*  thefe  lighter  mat- 
ters rife  freely  to  the  furface. 

This  preparation  is  not  fo  ne- 
ceflary  for  honey  that  is  to  be  ufed 
as  an  article  of  diet  as  for  that 
which  is  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  oxymcls  ; hence  the  Edin- 
burgh college,  who  have  rejefted  all 
the  oxymels,  have  omitted  this  pro^ 
cefs. 

MILLEPEDE  PRiEPARA* 

'i  10. 

Lond. 

The  preparation  cf  Jlaters, 
Millepedx  prxpat  ator.  Edin. 
The  millepedes  are  to  be  inclofcd 
in  a thin  canvas  cloth,  and  fu- 
fpended  over  hot  fpirit  of  wine, 
in  a clofe  veflel,  till  they  be 
killed  by  the  fteam,  and  render- 
ed friable. 

I 

This  is  a convenient  way  of 
rendering  millepedes  pulverable, 
without  endangering  any  lofs  of 
fuch  virtues  as  they  may  pofiefs. 

The  directions  given  by  both 
colleges  are  here  precifely  the  fame, 
and  delivered  in  alraoft  the  fame 
words. 


PULPARUM  EXTRACTIO. 

Land.  Edin. 

The  extrafiion  of  pulps. 
Unripe  pulpy  fruits,  and  ripe  ones 
if  they  be  dry,  are  to  be  boiled 
in  a fmall  quantity  of  water  un- 
til they  become  foft ; then  prefs 
out  the  pulp  through  a llrong 
hair  fieve,  and  afterwards  boil  it 
down  to  due  confiftence  (as  to 
that  of  honey)  in  an  earthen 
veffcl,  over  a gentle  fire  ; taking 
care  to  keep  the  matter  continu- 
ally ftirring,  to  prevent  its  burn* 

ing:- 

The  pulp  of  caflia  fiftularis  is  in  like 
manner  to  be  boiled  out  from  the 
bruifed  pod,  and  reduced  after- 
wards to  a proper  confillence,  by 
evaporating  the  water.  i 
The  pulps  of  fruits  that  are  both 
ripe  and  frefh,  are  to  be  preffed 
out  through  the  fieve,  without 
any  previous  boiling.  ■ 

' tv. 

In  the  extraftion  of  pulps,  the 
direftions  of  both’ colleges  fo  nearly 
agree,  that  it  is  unnecefTary  to  give 
a feparaie  tranflation  of  each.  ' We 
may  only  obferve,  that  the  London 
college,  in  place  of  foftening  the 
fruits  by  boiling  in  a fmall  quantity 
of  water,  direCl  them  to  be  put  in 
a moift  place.  But  this  direftian, 
though  with  fome  particular  iiib- 
ftances  it  may  be  preferable,  is,  w'e 
think,  very  generally  the  leall  pro- 
per. 

> 

SCILL>E  EXSICCATIO.  3 
Lond.  Edin, 

The  drying  of fquills.  ; 

Let  the  Iquiil,  cleared  from  *)it8 
outer  flcin,  be  cut  tranfverfely 
into  thin  flices,  and  dried  with  a 
very  gentle  heat.  When  proper- 
ly managed,  the  fquill  is  friable, 
and  retains  its  bitternefs  and  a- 
crimony. 

. -X  ..  V ■'  ..  By 
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j By  tH*  method  the  fqiiill  dries 
ffUK  h fooiicr  than  when  unly  it"  fe- 
vei.il  coath  are  feparatec),  as  h s been 
ufu  dly  dirc£l‘d  ; the  intern  il  part 
htiiia^  here  laid  bare,  which,  in  each 
cf  the  entire  coats,  is  cove  td  with 
a thill  ,fkin.  which  impedes  tlie  ex- 
halation of  the  m-'ilVnre.  ,1'hernot 
lufes  in  this  pmcrfs  four  fif  hs  of  its 
ori  iiial  w i .hi  ; the  parts  which 
exhale  app.  ar  to  be  merciy  watery : 
htnce.lix  irrain'^  of  the  diy  root  are 
ecjiiivalint  to  half  a dram  of  it 
when  freih  } a ciicumft.mce  t-  be 
pa'ticnlarly  recrarded  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  this  medicine.  In  the  preced- 
ing editions  of  onr  pharmacopcei  is, 
a particular  caution  was  given,  not 
to  nfe  an  iron  knife  for  cutting 
fqntlls,  hu'  one  «,f  wood,  ivory,  or 
other  bone:  the  foundation  of  this 
caution  is  faid  to  be,  not  fo  much 
that  the  fqtiill  would  receive  any  ill 
qiiiHries  from  the  iron  ; as,  that  its 
acrid  juice,  adhering  to  the  knift, 
might  re  dera  wound  received  tiy 
it  rxtremelv  painful,  or  even  dan- 
geious.  But  from  this,  little,  we 
imagine,  is  to  be  apprehended,  and 
the  dirrAion  appears  nnneceffary. 
Dr'cd  fquills  ftirniih  u-i  with  a mc- 
' dicine,  fometimrs  advanfagtoufly 
employed  as  an  emetic,  often  as  an 
expcAorant,  but  ilill  more  frequent- 
ly as  a poweiful  diuretic. 

SPONG'.®  U:>TIO. 

Lond. 

The  hurning  of  fpsn  e. 

' Jeat  the  fp  n2e,  after  cu  ting  it  In 
pieces;  and,  when  feparated  from 
Its  gritty  matter,  burn  it  in  a 
clofe  iron  v.  (fcl  until  it  becomes 
black  and  friable ; afterwards 
rub  it  to  a very  hne  powder. 

Edinh. 

Put  the  fponge,  cut  into  fmall 
pieces,  and  well  freed  from  ad- 
hering earthy  matters,  into  a clofe 
aartben  vciFel.  Place  it  on  the 


fre,  and  let  it  he  fit  red  fre- 
que-  tlv  till  t ' ecqrr.e  Mack  and 
friable;  theur  ducc  il  o a pow- 
der in  a glafj  or  ma  nle  mor- 
tar. 

This  medicine  ha«  been  in  nfe 
far  a conlideinhle  ilmc,  and  c-nu 
ployed  agamll  fcrophnlous  diforders 
and  cutaneous  foulneffes,  in  doles 
of  a fc'Uple  and  upwards.;  Its  vir- 
tues feen  to  di.pend  upon  a volatile 
fait,  jiill  formed  and  combiii!  d wiib 
its  own  oil.  If  the  fponge  he  d Hil- 
led with  a ItroHg  heat,  it  yields  z 
large  proportion  of  that  fait  in  it* 
proper  form.  j he  fait  is  in  th  5 
preparitlon  fo  far  extricated,  t'  at  if 
the  burnt  fponge  be  g onnd  in  a 
biafa  mortar,  it  corrodes  the  metal, 
foas  'ocontraft  a dif'gieeaMe  taint, 
and  fometimes  an  eme’ic  qualitv. 

Bees,  earthworms,  and  other  ani- 
mal fubftancts,  have  by  fomc  been 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  and 
recommended  in  different  dt’leaf.  s : 
but  as  thefe  fubllances.  fall  much 
ffiort  of  fponge  in  the  quintity  af 
volatile  fait  producible  from  them 
by  fire,  they  are  probably  i 'ferior 
alfo  in  medicinal  efficacy.  Of  all  the 
animal  matters  th  it  have  bemrr'ed, 
raw  filk.  is  the  only  one  which  < x- 
ceeds,  or  etjuals  fponge,  in  the  pro- 
duce of  fait. 

A good  deal  of  addrefs  is  reqiil- 
fite  for  maiia  in.;  this  pmcifs  in 
perf  ftion.  T'hc  fponge  (hould  be 
Cut  fmalL  and  neaten  fir  fomc  time 
in  a mortar,  that  all  the  (lony  mat- 
ters may  be  got  out.  which  com- 
pared witl)  the  weight  of  the  fponge 
when  prepared,  will  fomi times  a- 
momit  to  a confid.  rahle  quaiKity. 
The  burning  (hould  be  difeontinued. 
as  foon  as  the  matter  is  become 
thoroughly  black.  If  the  qumtity 
put  into  the  veffel  at  once  be  large, 
the  outfide  will  be  fuffi  'iently  burnt 
before  the  i'.fide  be  uff.iSt  d;  and 
the  -volatile  fait  of  the  former  wiU 

in 
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in  part  efcipc,  before  that  in  the 
latter  is  begun  to  be  t'lrm-.'d.  I’he 
belt  method  ■ f avoi  'i  ig  ihi-s  incon- 
Tc.  itnee  feems  to  be,  to  keep  the 
fpoiige  continually  ftirring,  in  lueh 
a machine  as  is  ulea  for  the  roall- 
ing  of  coffee 

And  fiom  th's  circumflance,  the 
iron  vcfll'Is  diredlcd  by  the  London 
C'  ll'ge  is  preferable  .o  the  earthen 
O'  e directed  by  that  of  Kdiiiburgli. 
But  the  pounding  in  a glais  or 
tnarble  mOrtar  directed  by  tlie  lat 
ter,  is  a nccelTaiy  caution  which  the 
former  college  hatte  omitted. 

STYRACIS  PURIFICATIO. 
f.ond. 

The  pu  ification  of  fora'x. 
DifTolve  the  It  irax  in  reftitied  fpl- 
rit  of  wine,  and  (train  the  fo 
lution ; afterwaids  reduce  it  to 
a proper  thicknefs  with  a gentle 
heat. 

Storax  was  formerly  diredted  to 
be  purified  by  means  of  water ; 
bence  it  was  Itylcd  ftyrach  colat  'n  : 
but  the  method  nowadopted  is  much 
preferable,  for  the  adtive  parts  of  the 
itorax  total'y  diffo  ve  in  fpiiit  of 
wine,  the  Impunt  ts  alone  being  left. 
And  as  ?h',  fe  adtivc  parts  do  tiot 
rife  in  dilHllation,  the  fpirit  may  be 
again  recovered  in  reducing  it  to  a 
proper  thicknefs. 

FERRI  LTMATURA  PURL- 
FICaPA. 

Edinb. 

Purified  filings  of  /rod. 

Apply  a m-.igiiet  to  a fieve*  placed 
upon  filings  of  iron,  fo  that  the 
filings  m.y  be  attradted  upwards 
through  the  fieve. 

FERRI  RUBIGO.vulgoFERRI 
J.iMATURA  PREPARA  !'A. 

Pu/i  of  iron,  commonly  call  d foa- 
vings  or  iron,  prepared. 

Set  purilitd  filings  of  iiouia  a raoift 
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place  that  they  may  turn  to  nifty 
which  IS  to  be  ground  into  an  im« 
palp  :ble  powder". 

Tuh  cle'anfing  of  Iron  filings  by 
means  of  1 magnet  is  very  tedi  niB, 
and  docs  not  anlwe-r  fo  well  as 
might  be  .xpidf  d ; foi  if  th'*y  arti 
riiily,  they  v^ill  not  be  a’lradledhy* 
It,  of  11  t fiifficie 'tly  : nbrwilltbey 
by  this  ine.rns  be  entirely  freed  fiorn: 
brals,  copper,  or  other  melailic 
fubliances  wliich  rnd'y  adhere  tb 
them  It  appears  from  the  experi- 
ments of  Henckel,  that  if  iron  be 
mixed  by  fufioij  with  even  its  own 
weight  of  any  of  tlie  other  metals> 
regulus  of  antimony  alone  excep- 
ted, the  compound  will  be  vigo- 
roiifly  attradlcd  by  the  loadlbtne  — ■ 
'I'he  rull  of  if -h  is  to  be  proem  ed 
a a moderate  rate  from  the  dealerg 
in  iion,  free  from  any  impuritiesi 
except  fuch  as  may  be  wafhed  off  by 
Water.  ‘ ; 

1 he  riift  of  iron  is  by  fotne  prefer- 
red as  a medicine  to  the  calces,  of 
croci,  made  by  a ftiorig  fiie.  Hoff- 
man relates  that  he  has  frequently 
givi  n it  with  remaik  iblc  fuccefs  in 
oblllnate  cliiofotic  cafes  accompa* 
hied  with  exc.  ffive  htadachs  arid  o- 
thcr  violtht  fymptoriis;  and  that  he 
ufnaily  joined  with  it  pfmpiheila, 
arum  rottt,  and  fait  of'tartarj  with 
a littje  cinnamon  a d ftigar.  Th^ 
dofe  is- from  four  or  -five  gr  fins  to 
twenty  of  thirty  ; Come  have  gone 
as  tar  as  a dfanf:  hut  all  the  prepa- 
fations  of  this  mttal  anfwer  belt  in 
fmall  dofes,  which  fho'uld  rather  be 
often  repeated  than  enlarged.  * - 

FERRI  SQIJAMTE  PURI* 
FCAiVE. 

Edinh 

Scales  of  iron  purified. 

Let  the  lial.  h of  iron,  whicli  rnay 
be  liad  at  the  r.nvilsiif  the  w'oik-* 
mrh,  be  purified  bv  the  mag  let  j 
for  the  loagiu-t  only  auracls'thc 
X 2 fmallcr 
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‘ fmaller  and  purer  parts,  leaving 
the  more  thick  and  impure  be- 
hind. 

V • 

This  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
forms  the  moft  eligible  for  obtain- 
ing the  pure  metal  in  fuch  a divided 
ftate  as  to  render  it  cafily  aiSled  Up- 
on by  diffevent  menllrua  ; and  the 
mode  of  purification  , here  propofed 
^s^  not  only  very  effeftual,  but  aifo 
very  eafjly  put  into  praftice. 

■ Ml)GAGiNllM  . EXTRAC- 
TIO. 


The  extraeiion  of  mucilage. 

Boil  the  gums  or  mucilaginous  leeds 
in  a lufficient  quantity  of  w^ter, 
till  it  becomes  vifcid,  nearly  rcr 
fembling  the  white  of  an  egg  ; 
and  then  drain  it  by  prefTure 
through  a linen  cloth. 

By  this  means  vegetable  mud; 
lage  may  be  eafily  obtained  froiti 
many  different  fubllances  in  its  pure 
ftate.  And  although  this  procefs 
is  not  direded  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias, yet  we  think  that  it  might 
with  advantage  be  adopted. 


t. 
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G 0 N S E R F JE. 

CONSERVES. 


CONSERVES  are  corhpofitions  of 
rerent  vegetable  matters  and 
fugar,  beaten  together  into  an  uni- 
form mafs. 

This  management  is  introduced 
for  preferving  certain  fimples,  un- 
dried,  in  an  agreeable  form,  with 
as  little  alteration  aspoffiblein  their 
native  virtues;  and  to  fome  fubjefts 
It  Is  very  advantageoufly  applied. 
Vegetables,  whofe  virtues  are  loft 
or  ddlroyed  in  drying,  may  in  this 
form  be  kept  uninjured  for  a length 
of  ^time  : for,  by  carefully  fecuring 
the  mouth  of  the  containing  veflel, 
the  alteration,  as  well  as  dilftpation, 
of  their  aftive  principles,  Is  gene- 
t^lly  prevented  ; and  the  fugar  pre- 
ferves  them  from  the  corruption 
which  juicy  vegetables  would  other- 
wife  undergo. 


There  are*  however,  fundry  ve- 
getables whofe  virtues  are  impaired 
by  this  treatment.  Mucilaginous 
fubftances,  by  long  lying  with  fugar, 
become  lefs  glutinous  ; and  .dlrin- 
gents  fenfibly  become  fofter  upon  the 
palate.  Many  of  the  fragrant  flow- 
ers are  of  fo  tender  and  delicate  a 
texture,  as  almoft  entirely  to  lofe 
their  peculiar  qualities  on  being 
beaten  or  bruifed. 

In  general,  it  is  obvious,  that  in 
this  form,  on  account  of  the  large 
admixture  of  fugar,  only  fubftances 
ofconfiderablc  adlivity  can  be  taken 
to  advantage  as  medicines.  And, 
indeed,  confervesare  at  prefent  con- 
fidcred  chiefly  as  auxiliaries  to  me- 
dicines of  greater  efficacy,  or  as  ia- 
•termediums  for  joining  them  toge- 
ther. They  are  very  convenient 
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for  reducing  into  bolufes  or  pills 
the  more  ponderous  powders,  as 
tnercurius  dulcis,  the  calces  of  i- 
ron,  and  other  mineral  prepara- 
tions ; which,  with  liquid  or  kis 
coufubnt  matters,  as  lyrups,  will 
not  cohere. 

The  fhops  were  formerly  encum- 
bered with  many  conlerves  altoge- 
ther infignifrcant ; the  few  now  re- 
tained have  in  general  either  an  a- 
greeable  flavour  to  recommend 
them,  or  are  capable  of  anfwering 
fome  ufeful  purpofes  as  medicines. 
Their  common  dofe  is  the  bulk  of 
a. nutmeg,  or  as  much  as  can  be  ta- 
ken up  at  one?  or  twice  upon  the 
point  of  a knife  There  is  in  gene- 
ral no  great  danger  of  exceeding  in 
this  particular. 

CONSERVE 

LUJULiE, 

Of  ’wood  forrel; 

ABSINTH II  MARITIMI, 

Offea  ’wonnwood; 

ROSiE  RUBR^, 

Of  the  red  rofe  ; 

CORTICIS  EXTERIORIS 
AURANTli  HIS  PA- 
LENS  IS; 

Of  the  outer  rind  of  the  Seville 
orange. 

pluck  the  leaves  from  the  llalks, 
the  unblown  petals  from  the  cups, 
taking  off  the  heels.  Take  off' 
the  outer  rind  of  the  oranges  by 
a grater;  then  beat  each  of  them 
with  a wooden  peftlc  in  a marble 
mortar,  firll  by  themfelves,  af- 
terwards with  three  times  their 
weight  of  double  refined  fugar, 
until  they  be  mixed. 

CONSERViE  Edinb. 

MENTHiE  SATIViE  FO- 
LIORUM  RECENTIUM, 
Of  the  fre/Jh  leaves  of  mint  ; 
ROSARQM  RUBRARUM 
NONDUM  EXPLICA- 
T'-iRUM; 

Of  red  rofss  not  blown. 
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AURANTIORUM  HIS*- 
PALENSIUM  CORTr. 
CIS  EXTEIUORIS  RE- 
CENTIS  R.AUULA  AIL 
RASl, 

Of  the  outer  rind  of  Seville  o- 
ranges  rafped  off  by  a grater, 
Thefe  arc  directed  to  be  prepared 
with  triple  their  weight  of  lugar 
in  the  lame  manner  as  the  con., 
ferves  of  the  London  college. 
The  fugar  flrould  be  pounded  b^ 
itfelf,  a]jd  pafied  through  a fieve 
before  it  be  mixed  with  the  ve- 
getable mafs,  tor  without  this  it 
cannot  be  properly  incorporated^ 
Rofe  buds,  and  fome  otlier  vege- 
tables, are  ufnally.  prepared  for 
raixirig  withfugarby  a fmall  wood- 
en mill  contrived  for  that  purpofe. 

» ■ . . • 

' In  the  fame  rnahner  confetves 
may  be  prepared  from  many  otner 
vegetables.  But  befides  tbe  con- 
ferves  for  which  general  direflions 
are  given,  there  are  others,  for 
which,  either  on  account  of  the  parr 
ticular  mode  of  preparation,  or  of. 
the  proportion,  our  phacmacopceias 
have  thought  it  neceffary  to  give 
particular  diredllons.  But  before 
taking  notice  of  thefe,  it  is  neceffary 
to  mention  the  medical  properties 
of  the  conferves  above  enumerated.  i 

CONSERVA  foliorum  LUJU- 
LiE. 

Lond. 

Conferve  of  the  leaver  of  ’wood  forrel. 
This  is  a very  elegant  aud  grate- 
ful conferve  ; in  tafte  it  is  lightly 
acidulous,  with  a peculiar  flavour, 
which  fome  compare  to  that  of 
green-tea.  It  is  taken  occafionally 
for  qu'cuchlng  third,  and  cooling 
the  mouth  and  fauces,  in  diftem- 
pers  where  the  heat  of  the  body  ia 
'much  increafed. 

CONSER'V’A  fumraltatum  AB- 
SINXHll  maritlmi,  Lo7td. 
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Confc’Vi  of  the  tol>s  of fea  nvorm  'xood. 

The  coiif'.rvf  of  wormwood  his 
biei.  cdthrattd  id  d p;.rK8:  Mat- 
t'  i Ills  rclati.s,  th  t !■  vcrai  pi-rlO''S 
\v  r-  cured  (n  it  of  ; hat  dill  rpinT 
vithout  thi  . {Jilt  an  Cl'  of  guy  other 
wcficii.e.  Wiioe  the  dtfordcr  m- 
det-d  pt-ocetds  froni  a fimpie  laxity 
pt  ihiccidity  of  tltc  folids,  the  con 
tin  td  uf  of  tins  ipediciiie  may  be 
of  fume  fervice  ; as  it  appeal  & to  be 
a not  iiieltgant  mild  corroborant. 
It  18  d.rcftid  to  be  given  in  the 
d-'fe  of  half  an  ounce  about  three 
bdurb  before  meals. 

CONSERVAflorum  RO^ARUM 

rnbrarnni  immaturaruin, 

Land,  Ed'mh. 

Cof  rve  of  the  bud^  of’  ed  rofes. 

This  is  a vi  ry  agreeable  ai  d iife- 
ful  conlerve.  A dram  or  two  dif 
foI\rcd  ill  waim  milk,  are  frequently 
gi'en  as  a light  relt.  iiigerit,in  w.ak 
Befs  bf  the  (lomach,  and  likewtie  in 
Cough*  and  phthifical  c i . plaints. 
In  the  Gaman  cph.  me ridrs,  ixrm 
plcs  are'  related  ol  very 'dangrroi.ts 
phthifis  Clued  by  the  coiiti  aied  life 
of  this /medicine  : in  one  of  tliefe 
ca'i6‘.,'‘iwci^ty  pirunds  if  the  c 'm,- 
feive  were  taken  in  the  fpace  .fa 
itj.oilth  ^ and  in  .another,  upwards 
of  rhirty.  ■ Ri-erius 'mentions 'leve- 
ral  oihtr  inliances  of  this  ko  d. 

1 here  is,  howevir,  much  mom  for 
fallacy ‘in  mch  obl’eVvaifnis  ; as 
phthifi«  has  not  at  all  tuncs'been  ac- 
.Curatt-ly'diftiriguifhcd  from  ohftinatc 
cata'nrhii,"and'fiime  other  affctfl-'iDiis: 
the  aiitileptic  property  or  the  iugar 
'pi'ay  ptrhapl’have  fonie  fliate  in  the 
effict. 

^ CONSERV‘D  flavediiiis  CORTI- 
CUM  AUR  i ■ I’lORUM 

Hjfp'alp  frnm, 

Lond.  Ldinb\. 

■ \ 


Conjeve  f the  yelloiv  rind  of  Seville 
orange-peel. 

This  conferve  is  a very  elegant 
one,  lorifiining  all  the  virtyus  of 
the  peel  in  a firm  fnfficicntly  a- 
grecable,  both  with  r<uard  to  ihe 
dolt  and  the  convcniency  of  taki  <g. 
It  is  a plc.ilaiit  Wrtrin  ftoiiiachic  ; 
and  with  i!  lib  intention  is  frequeiitly 
made  ufc  of. 

CONbEKVA  foliorum  MEN- 
I'HdL  vuigarin. 

Edinb. 

Conferve  of  the  leaves  of fpearrnint. 

The 'conferve  of  mint  retains  the 
tafte  and  viitwcs  of  the  he  b.  It  ia 
given  in  u'cakne  s of  the  llo  ■ ach 
and  retellings  to  vomit ; and  not  un« 
frtquiiuly  docs  lervice  in  fome  cafes 
i<f  lilt  kind,  where  the  wanner  . nd 
more  adlive  prepar  tioiis  of  mint 
would  be  leis  ptoper, 

CONSERVAARI. 

Confer  ve  of  arum. 

Take  of 

The  frefh  r ot  of  arum  bruifed^ 
half  a pound  ; 

D uble  rtfined  fugar,  a pound 
and  a half; 

Beat  them  together  in  a mortar. 

The  root  of  ariini,  in' its  recent 
flat  , is  a fubitaiice  of ■great'adfi- 
viiy  ; but  this  adf  v ty  is  almsift 
en'tire  y Idft  on  drying. • Hecceihe 
compound  powder,  which  had  for- 
n.crli  a place  in  our  phannacopcet« 
as'  is  now  rejedl'd.  And. as  neither 
water  nor  i’ptrn  extradf  its  aftiviry, 
this  conlerve  i.s  peihape  .the  be{t 
foina-'in  which  it  can  be  preferred 
ill  our  fhops  It  may  be  givca-:to 
adults  in  doles  of  a dram. 

CPNSER. 


Chnp.  ' Conferves.  3^ 


CONcEllVA  CYNOSBATI, 

l.oud. 

Ccnfervt  oj  the  h p- 
Take  of 

Pulp  ..f  ripe  liips  one  pound; 

Don  le- refined  lugar,  powdcicd, 
tw*  'ity  ounrts. 

Klix  iliein  into  a conferve* 

, The  conferve  of  hips  is  of  fome 
{fieeni  as  a loft  cooliiiir  reltiin* 
ge.  t ; three  or  four  drams  oi  more 
are  ff'v  n at  a tinie,  in  bilious  fluxes, 
(harp'  tfs  of  mine,  and  hot  indilpo- 
fitiyi's  of  tlie  ftotnach;  A good 
deal  >f  care  is  tequifue  on  the  part 
of  the  apothecary  in  making  this 
Xonie've:  the  pulp  is  apt  to  carry 
vi'h  it  f me  of  the  prickly  fibres, 
vith  which  the'  iiiluic  of  the  fruit 
is  lintd  ; if  thefe  be  retained  in 
the  Conferve,  they  c'ill  irritate  'he 
'ftoiuaeh,  fo  aa  to  occafiou  vomit* 
iug. 

COiNSERVA  PRUNI  SYLVES- 
TRIS. 

Lond  Edinh, 

Conferve  of  the  Jloe, 

. Put  the  floes  in  water  upon  the  fire 
that  tl.ey  may  foftcu,  taking 
" care  th  .t  they  be  not  broken  ; 
then,  the  fl  cs  b i ig  taken  out  of 
the  water,  pttfs  out  the  pulp, 
and  mix  it  with  thr.'^e  times  its 
Weight  ot  double  refined  fugar 
into  a conferve. 

This  preparation  is  a gentle  a* 

. ftringent,  and  may  be  given  as  fuch 
in  the  dofe  of  two  or  three  drams. 
The  degree  of  its  aftringency  will 
▼ary  according  to  the  maturity  of 
the  11  ICS,  and  the  length  of  time 
: for  which  the  conferve  has  been 
. kept. 

CONSERVA  SCTLLiE. 

Conferve  of  fquill. 

- Take  of 

Erclh  fquiUs,  one  ounce  ; 


Double-rffincd  fugar  five  minces. 
Beat  them  together,  in  a mortar, 

into  a confci  ve. 

This  conferve  la  dircaed  to  be 
prepared  in  a fmall  quantity,  to 
guard  agaiiilliis  variatlonii.lli engtl). 

It  may  be  given,  to  adults,  from 
half  a dram  to  two  Icriiples,  elpc« 
dally  when  frtlh. 

But  the  c nlcive  of  fquills  is  % 
more  uncertain  a' d Itfs  agie  able 
mode  of  exhibiting  this  article,  iha^o 
the  powder  . f the  dried  root,  par* 
liculatiy  when  mudt  into  pills,  or  gi- 
ven in  the  fo»m  of  bolus  with  anj 
other  coiilcrve 

CONFERVA  F0U0RUMC£- 
RElOLli.  » 

Suec-  j ‘ 

Conferve  of  ehervih 

Take  of 

Ere Ih  leaves  of  chervil, 
i)oublc-refined  fugar,  each  eqO^ 
parts. 

Beat  them  together  into  a con- 
ferve. 

Chervil  has  by  fome  been  extol, 
led  as  an  ufefnl  diuitlic  ; and  this 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  moll  ph  afapt 
forms  under  which  it  Can  ei^hi* 
bited.  e 

CONSERVA  MILLEPEDA- 
RL’M. 

Brun. 

Conferve  of  millepedes*' 

Tak<?  of  . ; 

Live  flaters,  one  pound  ; 

Double  refined  fugar, two  pounds 
and  an  half. 

Beat  them  together  into  a con- 
fer ve.  ,':3 

If  the  millepedcr  poffcfs  thofe 
virtues  which  fome  have  alleg  d,^ 
this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  bell  forms 
under  which  they  cap  be  ixliibited. 
And  by  children,  to  whom  they 

X 4 are 
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are  frequently  preferJbed,  it  may  be 
eafily  taken,  when  other  forms  can- 
not be  introduced. 

CONSEIIVA  ROSARUM  VI- 
TRIOL A TA.  Brur,. 
Vitridlated,  conferve  ofrofes. 

To  each  pound  of  the  coniei  ve  of 
rofes  add  two,  drams  of  the  di- 
luted vitriolic  acid. 


T-his  may  be  in  fome  cafes  an 
ufcful  means  of  increafing  fomewhat 
the  aftringency  of  the  conferve  of 
rofes ; But  for  thefc  purpofes  for 
which  the  vitriolic  acid  is  in  gene- 
ral employed,  the  quantity  that 
can  thus,  be  introduced  is  too  in- 
confiderable  to  be  of  much  ferr 
vice, 


CHAP,  III, 
s U C C I. 

JUICES. 


JUICES  are  obtained  from  the 
fucculent  parts  of  plants,  by  in- 
cluding them,  after  being  properly 
cut,  bruifed,  &c.  in  a hair  bag, 
and  preffing  them,  betwixt  wooden 
cheeks,  in  the  common  ferew-prefs, 
aslongasany  liquor  dropsfrom  them. 

The  harder  fruits  require  to  be 
previoufly  well  beaten  or  ground  ; 
but  herbs  are  to  be  only  moderately 
bruifed,  for  if  thefe  are  over  brui- 
fed, a large  quantity  of  the  herba- 
ceous matter  will  be  forced  out  a- 
long  with  the  juice.  Hempen  or 
woollen  bags  are  apt  to  communi- 
cate a difagreeable  flavour;  the 
threads  of  thefe  likewrfc  fwell  in 
proportion  as  they  imbibe  moiilure, 
fo  as  in  great  meafure  to  prevent 
the  free  percolation  of  the  juice. 

The  fluids  thus  extraded  from 
fucculent  fruits,  both  of  the  acief 
?nd  fweet  kind,  from  moft  of  the 
acrid  herbs,  as  feurvy-grafs  and  wa- 
ter-crefffs,  from  the  acid  herbs,  as 
forrel  and  wood-forrel,  from  the  a- 


perient ladefcent  plants,  as  dande- 
lion and  hawkweed,  and  from  lun- 
dry  other  vegetables,  contain  great 
part  of  the  peculiar  tafte  and  vir- 
tues of  the  refpedive  fubjeds.  The 
juices,  on  the  other  hand,  extrac- 
ted from  mo(l  of  the  aromatic 
herbs,  as  thofe  of  mint  and  the  fra- 
grant Turkey  balm,  com.monly  call- 
ed l/a/m  of  Gilead,  have  fcarcely  any 
thing  of  the  flavour  of  the  plants, 
and  feem  to  differ  little  from  dc- 
codions  of  them  made  in  water 
boiled  till  the  volatile  odorous  parts 
have. been  diffipated.  Many  of  the 
odoriferous  flowers,  as  the  lily,  vio- 
let, hyacinth,  not  only  impart  no- 
thing of  their  fragrance  to  their 
juice,  but  Have  it  totally  deftroyed 
by  the  previous  bruifing.  From 
want  of  fufficient  attention  to  thefe 
particulars,  pradltioners  have  been 
frequently  deceived  in  .the  effeds  of 
preparations  of  this  clafs  : juice  of 
mint  has  been  often  preferibed  as  a 
ftoraachic,  tho’  it  wants  thofe  quali- 
ties 
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ties  by  which  mint  itfelf  and  its  o- 
ther  preparations  operate. 

Tiie  juices,  thus  forcibly  prelTed 
out  from  plants,  differ  from  thofe 
which  flow  fpontaneoufly,  or  from 
incifions;  thcl'c  hit  conlifling  chief- 
ly of  fuch  fluids  as  are  not  diffufed 
through  the  whole  fubflai'.ce  ot  the 
vegetable  fubject,  but  elaborated  in 
difliucd  veflcls,  or  fecreted  into  par- 
ticular receptacles.  From  poppy 
heads,  (lightly  wounded,  there  il- 
fues  a thick  milky  liquor,  which 
dries  by  a moderate  warmth  into 
opium  ; whiHl  the  juice  obt.uned 
from  them  by  preffure  is  of  a dark- 
green  colour,  and  far  weaker  vir- 
tue. 

Juices  newly  expreffed  are  gene- 
rally thick,  vifeid,  and  very  im- 
pure ; By  colature,  a quantity  of 
grofs  matter  is  feparated,  the  juice 
becomes  thinner,  limpid,  and  better 
fitted  for  medicinal  purpofes,  tho’ 
as  yet  not  entirely  pure  ; on  Hand- 
ing, it  becomes  again  turbid,  and 
apt  to  run  into  a,  fermentative  or 
putrefaftive  ftate.  Clarification  with 
whites  of  eggs  renders  the  juices 
more  perfectly  fine  ; but  there  are 
few  that  will  bear  this  treatment 
without  a manifefl;  injury  to  their 
flavour,  tafte,  and  viituc. 

The  moll  effectual  method  of  pu- 
rifying  and  preferving  thefe  liquors, 
is  to  let  the  flrained  juices  (land  in 
a cool  place  till  they  have  depofi- 
ted  their  groffer  feces,  and  then 
gently  pafs  them  feveral  times  thro’ 
a fine  ftrainer  till  perfedlly  clear ; 
when  about  one-fortieth  part  their 
weight  of  good  fpirit  of  wine  may 
be  added,  and  the  whole  fnffered  to 
fland  as  before  : a frefli  fediment 
will  now  be  depofited,  from  which 
the  liquor  is  be  to  poured  off,  drain- 
ed again,  and  put  into  fmall  bottles 
which  have  been  wafhed  with  fpirit 
and  dried.  A little  oil  is  to  be 
poured  on  the  furface,  fo  as  very 


nearly  to  fill  the  bottles,  and  the 
mouths  cloftd  with  leather,  paper, 
or  flopped  with  draw,  as  the  flaflts 
in  which  florence  wine  is  brought 
to  us  : this  ferves  to  keep  out  duft, 
and  fuffers  the  air,  which  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time  arifesfrom  all  vegetable 
liquors,  to  cfcape  ; which  air  would 
otherwife  endanger  the  burlUng’  of 
the  glaffes ; or,  being  imbibed  a- 
frelh,  render  their  contents  vapid 
and  foul.  The  bottles  are  to  be 
kept  on  the  bottom  of  a good  cel- 
lar or  vault,  placed  up  to  the  necks 
in  fand.  By  this  method  fome  juices 
may  be  preferved  for  a year  or  two; 
and  others  for' a much  longer  time. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that 
there  are  great  differences  In  juices, 
in  regard  to  their  being  accompa- 
nied in  the  expreflion  with  the  vir- 
tues of  the  fubjefts.  There  are  equal 
differ<;nces  in  regard  to  their  pre- 
fervins  thofe  virtues,  and  this  inde- 
pendently  of  the  volatility  of  the 
adlive  matter,  or  its  difpufition  to 
exhale.  Even  the  volatile  virtue  of 
feurvy-grafs  may  by  the  above  me- 
thod be  preferved  almod  entire  in 
its  juice  for  a confiderable  time; 
while  the  aftivc  parts  of  the  juice 
of  the  wild  cucumber  quickly  fepa- 
rate  and  fettle  to  the  bottom,  leaving 
the  duid  part  inert.  Juices  of  arura 
root,  iris  root,  bryony  root,  and 
fundry  other  vegetables,  throw  off 
in  like  manner  their  medicinal  parts 
to  the  bottom. 

SUCCUS  COCHLEARIiE  ’ 
COMPOSITUS. 

Land. 

Compound  juice  of feurvy-grafs. 
Take  of 

Juice  of  garden  feurvy-grafs  two 
pints  ; 

Brook  lime  and 

Water  creffes,  of  each  one  pint ; 

Seville  oranges  twenty  ounces  by 
meafure. 


Mix 


I 
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Mix  tfiem  ; and,  after  the  fei  cs 
have  futiCided,  pour  off  the  li- 
quor, or  ftrain  it. 

SUCCI  AD  SCORBUTICCS. 

Take  of 

Juice  of- garden  f urvy-grafs, 

Water-rrefTes,,  both  cxprtlTcd 
from  'he  fr<  fh  hcrba; 

Seville  oranges,  of  each  two 
pounds ; 

Spirituous  nutmeg-water  ; half  a 
pound. 

Mix  them,  and  let  them  ftand  till 

the  feres  have  fuhfidtd,  then  pour 

out  the  clear  liquor. 

By  this  formula  the  Edinburgh 
college  have  nj  fted  the  brO‘  k- 
limc  and  the  lugar  of  their  for- 
mer editions.  I he  fugnr  was  cer- 
tainly a very  improper  addition  ; 
for  though  it  may  ptelerve  dry  ve- 
getable matters,  yet  when  ad 'ed 
to  juices  largely  impregnated  with 
Watery  and  mucilagiroiis  matter,  it 
would  no  doubt  furnini  that  very 
principle  moll  favouiable  to  the 
prodtiftion  of  the  vinous  fermenta- 
ti<  n.  To  the  compound  hmfe- 
radifh  water  they  have  iubftitutcd 
the  fpirituous  water  of  nutmegs  : 
Btfides  that,  this  water  has  the 
fame  property  of  prtferving  the 
juices  from  fci  mentation ; it  Is  alfo 
much  more  agreeable  to  the  palate, 
and  will  make  the  juices  fit  eafier 
•n  the  flomach. 

i he  London  college  have  retain- 
ed nearly  their  former  formula,  gi- 
ving it  only  a more  proper  name. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are  of 
eoiifiderablc  ufe  for  the  purpofes 
exprefl'cd  in  the  title  : the  orange 
juice  Is  an  excellent  afliilant  to  the 
feurvy-grafs  and  other  acrid  anti- 
fcoibutics;  which,  when  thus  mix- 
ed, have  been  found  from  ixpe- 
rience  to  produce  much  better  ef- 


fefts  than  when  employed  by  them- 
Itlvcs.  Thefe  juices  may  be  taken 
from  an  ounc.  or  two  to  a quarter 
of  a pint,  two  or  three  trme-.  a ilay: 
they  geierally  increife  the  urinary 
fecrition,  and  fon  ct’mes  introdtiCe 
a laxative  habit,  Prcfervcd  with  the 
cautions  above- mentiomd,  they  will 
ktt-p  good  fot  a CO!  frdcrahle  iime{ 
though,  whatever  care  be  takm, 
they  arc  found  to  amwer  heucr 
when  frefh;  and  from  the  difficulty 
of  prtferving  them  fo,  they  have 
of  late  been  ycry  much  laid  afide, 
cfpccially  (ince  we  have  been  pro- 
vided with  more  cunveuieni  and 
uleful  rtmcdici. 

iNSPtssATED  Juices. 

When  vegetable  juices  or  watery 
or  Ipir  tuous  decoctions  or  i fu- 
fions.  are  expofed  to  a coiitinu  d 
heat  ; the  fluid  gradually  evaporai- 
ting,  cairies  off  with  it  fuel)  vola- 
tile matters  as  it  was  Impregnated 
With,  and  leav-  s the  more  fixed  u- 
nited  together  Into  one  niafs  I’he 
mals  which  remains  from  the  evapo- 
ration of  t'  e exprefled  juice  of  a 
plant  is  c lied  infpijj'uted juice;  fo.m 
watery  dKCodlions  or  iufufi ms,  an 
extract;  from  ip  rituous  liiiftiires,  a 
rep7i,o\  ejfential  exit  a£l.  The  term 
extra£l  is  frequently  ufed  alio  as  a 
general  appellation  of  all  the  three 
kinds.  Infpiflaied  juices  and  w'a- 
tcry  decoftioi.s,  particulaily  ^the 
f rii.tr,  when  evaporated  no  fur- 
ther than  to  the  confifleiice  of  oil 
or  honey,  are  called  roh  or  fe{pa; 
and  Ipjrituous  tliiftures,  reduced 
to  a like  conliftcncc,  arc  calletf-i.r/- 
fam. 

What  r<;lates  to  the  expreffion  of 
juices,  has  already  been  delivered 
with  the  moft  efleiffual  means  of 
prtferving  them  in  their  liquid  ftate, 
and  a general  account  of  what  fiib- 
flances  do  or  do  not  give  out  their 
virtues  with  theirjuices.  In  the  in- 

fpiflatioa 
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fp  flation  of  juices  there  is  further 
ti  bi.  coiiliciittd  tht  vv.laiility  or 
fixity  t,f  tlit'ir  medicinal  paits:  ii  a 
plar.t  K Us  i b virtut,  or  j art  of  Its 
vinuc.  III  being  c ie>',  it  is  obvious 
that  i|>e  juice  uiuil  ;ote  as  mucii  in 
being  inlp  flaitd  to  diyn  Is  ; how 
gtiicie  foever  the  h<  at  be  with 
whicli  the  iiilpilfalioii  is  perfynn  d. 
It  is  kewifc  ii-  be  obU  rved,  that 
the  m.  dicinal  parts  of  Imne  jU'Ces 
arc  kept  in  a Itate  of  perfedl  f lu- 
titin  by  the  watery  iluid  i > as  to  be 
c>  inj.letc  y tetamed  by  it  a:ter  tic 
liq  or  has  been  made  tine  by  let- 
tl.iic.  draining,  or  thtr  means; 
while  the  medicinal  parts  of  others, 
not  uiffoluble  by  wateiy  inentlrua, 
are  only  dift'ut  d tin  o’  the  1 quor  in 
the  fame  m.iniicr  as  the  fcculenQies 
are,  ami  iVparatc  along  with  thtfe 
on  Itaiiding. 

SUCCUS  BACC^  SAMBUCI 
bPl.'r-'  V US. 

Lotid. 

- Infpijfated  juice  of  the  elder -let  ry. 
Take  of 

iixpjrtlTcd  and  depurated  juice  of 
t de: -berries  two  pints. 

- Infpitfdte  It  in  a water  bath,  fa«^ 

tuiatcd  with  lea -fait. 

- SUCCUS-'SP'SSATUS  BXC- 

CAivUMSAMIiUCUviilgu  ROB 
' ■ SAMBUCI. 

Edinh. 

■^InfpijjaUd . juice,  commonly  called 
f elder»bertiet. 

Take  of 

-Juice  of  ripe  elder- berries,  five 
pounds ; 

. Pureft  fugar,  one  pound. 

i.vaporate  with  a gentle  heat  to 
The-rronliftcnoc  of  pretty  thick 
honey. 

This  preparation,  made  with  or 
without  lugar,  k eps  well,  and 
J)rovi3  a medicine  of  conlidcrablc 
importance  as  an  aperient,  gemt^ 


rally  promoting  the  natural  excre- 
tions by  llool,  ui'.nc,  or  Iwcat.  1 he 
dole  is  fiom  a dram  or  two  to  an 
ounce  or  more.  A Ipoonlul  diluted 
with,  water,  is  ufually  taken  in  com- 
mon colds  at  bed  tune. 

SUCCUS  SP'SSATUS  ACO- 
N1  l‘i. 

Edinb.  '■ 

It f pi  fated  juice  of  •wolfhane* 

Bi  uifc  the  frelh  leaves  of  acon’itnmj 
and  including  ti.em  in  a hempen 
bag,  ftrongly  compi  ef-  them  in  a 
prds,  1<>  that  they  may  give  out 
their  juice  : let  the  juice  be 
forthwith  exhaled,  in  open  vef- 
fels  expoUd  to  the  vapour  of  boil- 
ing water,  to  the  conhiltnce  of 
pictty  thick  honey:  An  cinpy- 
reuina  is  to  be  avoided  by  con- 
ftant  y ftirring  towards  the  end 
of  the  procel's. 

Aft  cr  the  matter  has  become  cold, 
let  it  be  put  up  in  glazed  earthen 
veiltls,  and  mmftcned  with  retti* 
fied  fpiiit  of  wue. 

In  the  fame  manner  are  prepared 
infpiff.ittd  juices  ol 

Bclladona,  or  deadly  nightfiude, 
and 

Hyofclamus,  -or  henbane. 

Tn  thefe  i’lfpiffated  juices,  the 
a6tive  parts  of  the  plant  aie  obtain- 
ed in  a concentiattd  Hate,  and  in 
a condition  wdiich  admits  of  pre- 
paration for  a confidtrable  length 
of  time.  They  furnifh  therefore  a 
convenient  form  for  exhibiting  thefe 
articles  which,  in  the  pradfice  of  me- 
dicine, are  perhaps  more  frequently 
ufed  in  the  ftate  of  iiifpiffatid juice 
than  any  other.  This  is  particu- 
larly the  cafe  with  the  hyolciamus, 
which  may  often  be  advantageonfly 
employed  when  opium  is  indica- 
ted, but  diligrees  with  tlie  patient. 
But  the  acconiie  and  belladona  may 
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iq  general,  with  greater  advantage,  ther  accelerates  nor  difturbs  the 
be  exhibited  under  the  form  of  circulation;  neither  heats  nor 
powder  made  from  the  dried  leaves,  cools,  nor  affeds  the  animal’  func- 
We  have  already,  m the  hiftory  tions:  that  it  increafes  the  fecre- 
of  the  materia  medica,  exprcflecl  our  tions,  and  renders  the  meuth  moiit* 
furprife,  that  the  London  college  feldom  purges  ; very  rarely  vomits' 
have  given  no  place  to  tliefe  ar-  fometimes  augments  perfpiratlon  • 
tides.  And  we  cannot  h^lp  think-  often  produces  a copious  difeharge 
ing,  that  their  pharmacopoeias  of  vlfcid  urine;  but  in  many  pa- 
would  be  enriched  by  introducing  tients  does  not  increafe  any  of  the 
rot  oply  the  articles  themfclves,  but  Lnfible  evacuations ; that  it  removes 
Lkewife  thefe  preparations,  efpc-  obftruaions  and  their  confequea- 
pially  as  they  -are  not  unfrequent-  ces  ; relieves  rheumatic  pains,  tho’ 
ly  piecnbed  by  Britifh  praftitlon-  of  long  continuance  ; difculTes  fclr? 


ers. 

Succus  SPtSSATUS  CICUT/E. 

Edinh. 

Infpip'ated  mice  of  hemlock. 
fiaving  exprefled  the  juice  of  the 
leaves  and  llalks  of  hemlock  when 
flowering,  in  'the  fame  manner  as 
direded  for  that  of  the  aconl- 
tum,  evaporate  it  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  pretty  thin  honey  ; when 
/ it  is  cooled,  add  of  the  powder 
of  the  dried  leaves  of  the  plant 
as  much  as  to  make  it  into  a mafs 
fit  far  forming  pills.  Care,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  taken,  that  the  eva- 
poration proceed  only  to  fuch 
lengthjthatasmuchof  thepowder 
can  be  mixed  with  the  Inipiflated 
juice  as  fliall  make  up  about  a 
fifth  part  of  the  whole  mafs. 

A preparation  fimilar  to  this  was 
publifhed  at  Vienna  by  Dr  Stoerk, 
who  recommends  it  as  an  efficacious 
refolvent  in  many  obftinaie  difor- 
ders,  where  the  common  remedies  a.- 
vail  nothing.  He  obfei  vcs,  that  fmall 
dofes  fliould  always  be  begun  with, 
as  two  grains,  made  into  a pill  twice 
a-day  ; and  that  by  gradually  In- 
creafing  the  dofe,  it  may  be  given 
to  two,  three,  or  even  four  drains 
a-day,  and  continued  in  fuch  quan- 
tities for  feveral  weeks;  that  it  may 
be  ufed  with  fafety  in  infancy,  old 
age,  and  prcgpancy  ; that  it  ncir 


rhous  tumours,  both  Internal  and 
external ; and  cures  dropfles  and 
confumptlons  proceeding  from  feir^ 
rhofities  : that  it  often  diflblves  ca.- 
tarafts,  or  flops  their  progrefs,  and 
has  fometimes  removed  the  gutta 
ferena : that  inveterate  cutaneous 
eruptions,  fcald  heads,  malignant 
ulcers,  cancers,  the  malignant  fliior 
albus  and  gonorrheea  of  long  ftand- 
ing,  obftinate  remains  of  the  vene- 
real difeafe,  and  carles  of  the  bones, 
generally  yield  to  it : that  for  the 
moft  part  it  is  necefl’ary  to  continue 
this  medicine  for  a conliderable  time 
before  the  cure  be  effefted,  or  much 
benefit  perceived  from  it  : that  in 
fome  cafes  it  failed  of  giving  any 
relief ; that  he  met  with  fome  per- 
fons  who  could  not  bear  its  effefts  ; 
and  that  confequently  there  miift  be 
fonie  latent  diflerence  in  the  habit, 
the  diagnoftic  flgns  of  which  are  at 
prefent  unknown  ; that  though  it 
is  by  no  means  infallible  any  more 
than  other  medicines,  yet  the  great 
number  of  deplorable  cafes  that 
have  been  happily  cured  by.  if,  is 
fuffic’ient  to  recommend  it  to*fur-, 
ther  trials.  'I’he  efficacy  of  this 
medicine  is  confiimed  by  many  emi- 
nent pradlilioiiers  abro^  ; though 
the  trials  hitherto  made  of  it  in  this 
country-  have  not  been  attended 
with  much  fuccefs.  Somewhat,  per- 
haps, may  depend  upon  the  time  of 
the  plant's  being  gatberiid,  and  the 
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manner  of  the  preparation  of  the 
extrad.  Dr  Stoerk  himfclf  takes 
nonce  of  fume  mi  (takes  committed 
in  this  rcfped:  fome  have  left  the 
herb  In  a heap  for  feveral  days, 
whence  part  of  it  witheretl,  part 
rotted,  and  the  juice  became  thick 
attd  mucila"in  >vv?  - otliera  have  ta- 
ken a very  large  quantity  of  thfe 
juice,  and  boiled  it  down  in  cop- 
per veflcls  with  a great  heat  ; by 
which  means  a llrong  fetor  was  dif- 
fiifed  to  a conliderable  dlftance,  and 
the  moil  efficaeioas^arts-drffipatedj- 
others,  with  ofEcious  care,  have  cla- 
rified the  juice,  and  thus  obtained  a 
black  tenacious  exlrad,  retaining 
but  a fmall  degree  of  the  fpecific 
fmell  of  the  plant.  The  extrad^ 
duly  prepared,  according  to  the  a- 
bove  prefeription,  is  of  a greenlfh 
brown  colour,  and  a very  difagree- 
able  fmell,  like  that  of  mice.  But 
though  there  be  reafon  to  believe 
that  much  of  the  excrad  ufed  here 
had  been  ill  prepared,  we  can  by  no 
means  admit  that  its  general  ineffi- 
cacy was  owing  to  this  caute  ; for 
though  there  arc  not  many  inftances 
of  its  difeovering  any  valuable  medi- 
cinal powers,  there  are  feveral  of  its 
having  adivity  enough,  even  in 
fmall  doles,  to  produce  alarming 
fymptoins. 

Moddrn  pradice,  however,  feems 
to  hold  a middle  place  ; being  nei- 
ther influenced  by  the  extravagant 
encomiums  of  Dr  otoerk,  nor 
frightened  by  the  wary  fufpicions 
of  Dr  Lewis.  The  infpiffated  juice 
of  the  hemlock  is- accordingly  given 
with  freedom  in  a great  variety  of 
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complaints^  without  our^  experien- 
cing the  wonderful  effeds  aferibed 
to  it  by  the  former,  or  the"  baneful 
confequences  dreaded  by  the  lat- 
ter. Like  other  preparations  of 
this  valuable  herb,  it  is  no  doubt  a 
very  ufeful  addition  to  our  pharma- 
copoeia ; nor  does  its  ,ufe  feem  to  be 
more  hazardous  than  that  of  opium 
and  fome  other  narcotics. 

The  London  college  dired  the  In- 
fplflated  julceof  cicutato  beprepared 
in  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  the 
-eldei^erFy}  and  without  the  addi- 
tion of  any  of  the  powder.  This  is 
the  moft  pure  extrad,  and  the 
powder  may  eafily  be  occafionally 
added.  They  dired  the  cicuta  to 
be  colledcd  as  foon:  as  the  flowerS 
appear:  And  at  that  time  the  leaves 
are  moft;  fully  * irhpregnated  with 
their  adive  powers. 

SUCCUS  SPISS  ATUS  RIB  IS 
-NIGRL 
l^ond.- 

Infpijfated  juice  of  black  currants. 

SUCCUS  SPISSATUS  LIMO- 
NLS. 

■'  : ; Lond.  « 

Inf  pi  fated  juice  of  lemons. 

These  tw'o  alfo  the  London  col- 
lege dired  to  be  prepared  in  the 
fame  manner  with  the  elder-berry 
juice.  And  under  this  form  the  a- 
greeable  and  ufeful  acid  of  thefe  ve- 
getables, in  a concentrated  ttate, 
may  be  prefetved  for  a confiderable 
length  of  time. 
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Preparations  anP  Compbjltlons, 


CHAP.  IV. 
Extract  A er  r e s i n JSt 
EXTRACTS  AND  RESINS. 


Ohfervatlons  on  Extra^s  with  Water, 


These  pxtrafts  are  prepared 

hy  feoili  ig  the  fiibjeifl;  m wa- 
tfer,  and  cv:;potating  the  (trained  de. 
eodtion  to  a thick  confiftencei 
This  procefs  affords  ns  fome  of 
the  more  adivc  puts  of  the  p’ants^ 
free  fiom  the  ufelefs  indiffduble 
earthy  matter,  which  makes  the 
largelt  fharc  of  their  bulk.  There 
is  a great  difference  in  vegetable 
fubrtances,  with  regard  to  their  fit- 
nefs  for  this  operation  ; fomt  yie'd- 
ing  to  it  all  their  virtues,  and  others 
fcarce  any.  1 hofc  parts  in  which 
the  fweet,  glutinous,  emollient, 
cooling,  bitter,  aullere,  aftringent 
virtues  relide,  are  for  the  mod  pirt 
totally  extraftid  by  the  boiling 
water,  and  remain  almofl  entire  ur>- 
op  evaporating  it*:  whilft  thofe 
which  contain  the  peculiar  odour. 


flavour,  and  atomalic  quality,  arc 
either  not  extracted  at  all,  or  ex- 
hale al  mg  with  the  menftruumi 
1 hiis  gentian  root,  which  is  al- 
mod  fimolv  bitter,  yields  an  cx- 
tra£t  poffeffing  in  a fmall  volume 
the  whole  tafle  and  virtues  of  the 
root.  Wormwood,  which  has  a 
degree  of  warmth  and  ftrong  fla- 
vour joined  to  the  bitter,  lofcs  the 
two  fiiil  in  the  evaporation,  and 
gives  an  extract  not  greatly  diffe- 
rent  froha  the  foregoing  : the  aro- 
matic quality  of  cinnamon  is  d ffi- 
pated  by  this  treatment,  its  aiirin- 
gency  remaining  ; whilft  an  extradl 
made  from  the  flowers  of  lavender 
and  rofemary.  difeovers  nothing  ei- 
ther of  the  tafte,  fmcll,  or  virtuei 
of  the  flowers. 


General  Rules  for  making  Extracts  with  Water. 


' r.  It  is  Indifferent,  with  regard 
to  the  medicine,  whethi-r  the  fubjrift 
be  iifed  frefh  or  dry  ; lince  nothing 
that  can  be  preferved  in  this  pro- 
cefs will  be  loft  by  drying.  With 
regard  to  the  facility  of  extrac- 
tion, there  is  a very  confiderable 
difference ; vegetables  in  general 
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glvii>g  out  their  virtues  more  rcadf» 
ly  when  nrioderately  dried  than  when 
frefh. 

2.  Very  compaft  dry  fobftances 
fhould  be  reduced  into  exceeding 
fmall  parts,  previous  to  the  affufion 
of  the  menilruum. 

3.  The  quantity  of  water  ought 

to 
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to  be  no  greater  than  is  nectfFiry 
for  extr.iCfing  the  v;r>nc8  of  the 
fuhik<itf . dilfer.cj.ee  hcicin  will 
foM^ct  mes  ncc  -.fiijn  a va  iauon  in 
the  quality  <'f  the  pr  the  lar- 

ger the  quantity  of  liqu  r,  the 
loniret  fiu-  will  he  requilitc  *0'  eva- , 
porat  ng  it,  .and  conlcquently  the 
rrio-e  of  the  vol -tile  parts  of  the 
fubjecl  will  be  difllpatvd.  .A  long- 
coi.tinued  heat  Itkew.fe  makes  a 
confiii.  rable  altetation  in  the  mat 
ter  which  is  not  volatile.  Sweet 
fubllrnc.s,  by  long  bo-ling  with 
water,  become  naUreous ; and  the 
drailic  purgatives  lofe  their  viru- 
lence, though  without  any  remaik- 
able  leparatum  f their  parts. 

4.  The  dec  £fioii3  are  to  be  de- 
purated by  colaturr  ; and  after- 
wards fuffered  t I ftind  for  a day  or 
two,  when  a conllderable  quantity 
of  fed  ment  is  u'iially  f»)und  at  the 
botium.  if  the  liquor  poured  off 
cle  r be  boile  1 down  a little,  and 
afterward'  fuff. red  to  cool  ag  .in,  it 
will  de  ofi--e  a frcflt  fediment,  from 
which  it  may  b decanted  before 
you  proceed  to  fini'h  the  evapora- 
tion. i he  dqo  -£l  - ms  of  veiy  rel'i- 
nous  fubllances  do  not  require  th:s 
treatment,  and  are  rather  injured 


by  it;  the  re  fin  fubfiding  along 
with  the  inactive  dregs. 

I'hc  cv.iporali  in  is  moll  con., 
venicntly  perfornicd  in  broad  {hal- 
low v^ffe’s;  the  Targer  the  futfacc 
of  the  1 quor,  the  fooner  will  the 
aqueous  parts  exliale  : Fiiis  eff  ci 
may  likewifc  be  promoted  by  agi- 
tation. 

6.  When  the  matter  begins  to 
grow  thick,  gieat  care  is  necelTiry 
to  prevent  its  burning.  'I’his  ac- 
cident, al  noft  unavoidable  if  the 
quantity  be  large,  and  the  fire  ap- 
plied as  ufual  under  the  evaporating 
pan,  may  be  effcduilly  fecured  a- 
gainll,  by  carrying  on  the  infpifla- 
tion  after  the  cortlmon  manner,  no 
farther  than  to  the  confiftenee  of  a 
fyrup,  when  the  matter  is  to  be 
poui  ed  into  lhallow  tin  or  earthet^ 
pans,  and  placed  in  an  oven,  with 
its  d‘>or  open,  moderately  heated  ; 
which  adling  uniformly  on  every 
part  ot  the  liq  iid,  will  fonn  reduce 
it  to  any  tle^irec  of  confidence  re- 
quired. This  may  likew  fe  be  done, 
and  more  fecurely,  in  balneo-marlae, 
by  fitting  the  evaporating  veffel  ia 
boiling  water,  but  the  evaporation 
is  in  ihio  way  very  tedious. 


Obfervnttons  on  Extracts  with  ReElified  Spirit. 


RECTiFir.D  fpirit  of  wine  tllf 
folvts  the  efle  itial  oils  and  refins  of 
vegetables,  and d >es  not  readilycarry 
off  the  oi.  in  its  i xhalation;  the  heat 
fufficient  to  exhale  pure  fpirit  I cing 
much' It fs  than  tint  in  which  v/itcr 
evaporate-,  to  any  confiderab’e  de- 
gree, or  mc'ft  cfieniial  oils  diftil. 
H nee  a refinons  or  fpii  it-ious  ex 
ttaCl  of  wormwood,  contrary  to  that 
made  with  water,  cintains  the 
warmth  and  fliv  nir  as  w^H  as  bit- 
term  fi,  of  the  he  b ; one  made  Tom 
cinnamon  p fTcfT  s its  aromatic  vir- 
tue, as  wcU  as  its  aitnngcncy  ; and 


one  from  lavender  and  rofematy 
flowers,  retains  great  part  of  their 
flavour  and  virtues ; the  volatile 
parts,  whicli  arc  carried  off  by  wa- 
ter in  Its  evaporation  being  left  be- 
hind by  the  fpirit 

The  fpirit  employed  for  thlspur,- 
pofe  ihoiild  be  perfeftly  free  from 
any  i l flavour,  which  would  be 
Communicated  In  part  to  tlie  prepa- 
ration ; and  from  any  admixture  of 
phiegin  or  water,  wnlch  would  not 
only  vaiy  its  rilffo  ving  power,  but 
lik' wifi , I vapor  tMg  t>»w  irds  the 
end  of  the  iiifpiffation^  would  pro-. 

mote 
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mote  the  dHTlpation  of  the  volatile 
parts  of  the  fubjcft.  Hence,  alfo, 
the  fubjeft  itlelf  ought  always  to  be 
dry : thofc  fubitances  which  lofe 
their  virtue  by  drying,  lofe  it  equal- 
ly on  being  fubmitted  to  this  treat- 
ment with  the  purefl;  Ipirit. 

The  infpilfation  fliould  be  per- 
formed from  the  beginning,  in  the 
gentle  heat  of  a water  bath.  It 
is  not  needful  to  fuffer  the  fpirit  to 
evaporate  in  the  air  : greateft  part 
of  it  may  Ve  recovered  by  collec- 
ting the  vapour  in  the  common  di-. 
ftilling  veflels.  If  the  diftilled  fpirit 
be  found  to  have  brought  over  any 
flavour  from  the  fubjeft,  it  may  be 
advantageoufly  refervedfor  the  fame 
purpofes  again. 

It  is  obftrvable,  that  tho’  refti- 
fied  fpirit  be  the  proper  menftruum 
bf  the  pure  volatile  oils,  and  of  the 
grofler  refinous  matter  of  vege- 
tables, and  water  of  the  mucilagi- 
nous ahd  faline;  yet  thefe  prin; 
ciples  are,  in  almoll  all  plants,  fo 
intimately  combined  together,  that 
whichever  of  thefe  liquors  is  ap- 
plied at  firft,  it  will  fake  up  a por* 
tion  of  what  is  diredlly  folublc  on* 


ly  in  the  other.  Hence  fundry  ve- 
getables, extremely  refinous,  and 
Whofe  virtues  confift  chiefly  in  their 
refit),  afford  ncvei-thelefs  very  ufe- 
ful  extrafts  with  water,  though  not 
equal  to  thofe  which  may  be  ob- 
tained by  a piudent  application  of 
fpirit.  Hence,  alfo,  the  extrafts 
made  from  molt  vegetables  by  pure 
fpirit,  are  not  mere  refins;  a part 
of  the  gummy  matter,  if  the  fub- 
jeft  contained  any  Inch,  is  ta- 
ken up  along  with  the  refin,  an 
admixture  of  great  advantage  to 
it  in  a medicinal  view.  f'he  fpi- 
rituous  extradts  of  feveral  vege- 
table fubftances,  as  mint  leaves, 
rhuliarb,  faffron,  diflblve  in  water 
as  well  as  in  fpirit. 

Pure  refins  are  ptepared  by  mix-  • 
ing,  with  fpirituous  tinfture  of 
vei-y  refinous  vegetables,  a quantity 
of  water.  I'hc  refin,  incapable  of 
remaining  diflblvcd  in  the  watery 
liquor,  feparates  and  falls  to  the 
bottom  ; leaving  in  the  menftruum 
fuch  other  principles  of  the  plant  as 
the  fpirit  might  have  extraded  at 
firft  along  with  it. 


Obfervations  on  Extra^s  with  Spirit  and  iVater. 


There  are  fundry  vegetables, 
particularly  thofe  of  a refinous  na- 
ture, which  are  treated,  to  better 
advantage,  with  a mixture  of  wa- 
ter and  fpirit,  than  with  either  of 
them  fingly.  The  virtues  of  refi- 
nous woods',  barks,  and  roots,  may 
indeed  be  in  great  part  extraded 
by  long  boiling  in  frefh  portions  of 
<\'ater  ; but  at  the  fame  time  they 
fuffer  a confiderable  injury  from  the 
continued  heat  necclTary  for  the  ex- 
tradion,  and  for  the  fubfequent  e- 
vaporation  of  fo  large  a quantity  of 
the  fluid.  Redified  ipirit  of  wine 
is  not  liable  to  this  inconvenience  ; 
but  the  extrads  obtained  by  it  from 


the  fubftahees  here  intended,  be- 
ing almoil  purely  refinous,  arc  lefs 
adapted  to  general  ufe  than  thofe 
in  which  the  refin  is  divided  by  an 
admixture  of  the  gummy  matter, 
of  which  water  is  the  dired  inen- 
ftruum. 

There  arc  two  ways  of  obtain- 
ing thefe  compound,  or  gummy- 
refinous  extrads : one,  by  ufing 
proof -fpirit,  that  is,  a mixture,  of 
about  equal  part  of  fpirit  and  wa- 
ter, for  the  menftruum  ; the  other, 
by  digefting  the  fubjed  firft  in  pure 
fpirit  and  then  in  water,  and  after- 
wards uniting  into  one  mafs  the 
parts  which,  the  two  menftrua  have 

feparately 
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fcparately  cxtrafted.  In  fome  cafes, 
where  a fufliciency  of  gummy  mat* 
ter  is  wanting  in  the  fubjedi,  it  may 
be  artificially  fupplied,  by  infpiflk- 
ting  the  fpirituous  tindlure  to  the 
conli lienee  of  a balfam,  then  tho- 
rouglily  mixing  with  it  a thick  fo- 
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lution  of  any  fimple  gum,  as  muci- 
lage of  gum  arabic,  and  exficcating 
the  compound  with  a gentle  heat. 
By  this  method  are  obtained  ele- 
gant giimmy-rclins,  extemporaneoiif- 
ly  mifcible  with  water  into  milky  li- 
quors. 


Obfervations  on  Extracts  by  Long  Digejlion. 


It  has  been  obferved,  that  the 
virtues  of  vegetable  decoctions  are 
altered  by  long  boiling.  Decodtions 
or  infulions  of  draftic  vegetables,  by 
long  continued  boiling  or  digeftion, 
lofe  more  and  more  of  their  viru- 
lence ; and  at  the  fame  time  depofite 
more  and  more  of  a grofs  fediment, 
refulting  probably  from  the  decom- 
pofition  of  their  adlive  parts.  On 
this  foundation  it  has  been  attempt- 
ed to  obtain  fafe  and  mild  prepara- 
tions from  fundry  virulent  drugs ; 
and  fome  of  the  chemilts  have  ftrong- 
ly  recommended  the  procefs,  though 


without  fpecifying,  or  giving  any 
intimation  of,  the  continuance  ot 
boiling  requifite  for  producing  the 
due  mildnefs  in  different  fubjedls. 
M.  Baumd,  in  his  Elemsns  de  Phar-. 
tnacie,  lately  publifhed,  has  given  a 
particular  account  of  an  extradl  of 
opium  prepared  on  this  principle  ; 
of  which  extradl,  as  it  is  alleged  to  bo 
very  ufefeful  In  pradlice,  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  give  a Ihort  defcrlp- 
tion  : And  this  we  fhall  accordingly 
fubjoln  to  our  account  of  the  opium 
purificatum  of  the  London  college. 


Obfervations  on  particular  ExtraEls. 


EXTRACTUM  CHAM^ME- 
LI. 

Extrafl  of  cham'jViile. 

CACUMINIS  GEN1ST.E. 

Broom  tops. 

GENTIANS. 

Gcptian. 

GLYCYRHIZ^. 

Liquorice. 

HELLEBORI  NIGRI. 

Black  hellebore, 

RUT^. 

Of  Rue. 

SABINA. 

Savin. 

Lend. 

Boil  the  article  in  diflilled  water, 
prefs  out  the  decodlion,  ftrain  it, 
and  fet  it  apart  that  the  feces  may 
fubfide  ; then  boil  it  again  in  a 
water  bath  faturated  with  fea-falt 
to  a confiltcnce  proper  for  making 
pills. 

The  fame  kind  of  bath  is  to  be 


ufed  in  the  preparation  of  all  the  ex- 
tracts, that  the  evaporation  may  be 
properly  performed. 

EXTRACTUM  GENTIANiE- 
Edinl). 

ExtraSl  of  gentian. 

Take  of 

Gentian  root,  as  much  as  you 
pleafe. 

Elaving  cut  and  bruifed  it,  pour 
upon  it  four  times  Its  quantity 
of  water.  Boil  to  the  ec.-u* 
fumiption  of  one  half  of  the  li- 
quor ; and  llrongly  expreffing 
it,  drain.  Evaporate  the  de- 
codtion  to  the  cordi  Hence  of 
pretty  thick  honey,  in  veffels  ex- 
pofed  to  the  vapour  of  hot  water. 

In  preparing  this  and  every  other 
extraft,  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  up  a 
conftant  ftirring  towards  the  end  of 
the  procefs,  in  order  to  prevent  an 
empyreunaaj  and  that  the  extract 

y may 
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taay  be  of  an  uniform  confidence, 
and  free  of  clots. 

in  the  fame  manner  are  prepa- 
red 

Extraft  of  the 

roots  of  black  hel- 
lebore ; 

leaves  of  the  pul- 
fatllla  nigricans; 

leaves  of  rue ; 

heads  of  w'hite 
poppies; 

feeds  of  hemlock, 
whilft  not  per- 
fedlly  ripe- 

All  the  above  extraSs  contain 
the  virtues  of  the  vegetables  in  a 
date  of  tolerable  perfeftion. 

. The  extradl  of  chamomile,  lofes  in 
its  formation  the  fpeeific  flavour  of 
the  plan  ; but  it  is  faid  to  furnlfli 
a'  bitter  remarkably  antifeptlc,  and  to 
be  given  with  advantage  in  different 
ftomach  aliments  to  the  extent  of  a 
fcruple  or  twm,  either  by  itfelf,  or  in 
conjunftion  with  other  remedies. 
The  extradl  of  broom  tops  is  chiefly 
employed  in  hydropic  cafes;  and 
when  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a 
dram  or  fo,  It  is  faid  to  operate  as 
a powerful  diuretic. 

The  mode  of  preparing  thefe  ex- 
trafts  direfted  by  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  Colleges-  is  not  effentially 
different : But  fome  advantage<  will 
arlfe  from  employing  the  diftilled 
water  dlreded  by  the  former  ; and 
the  direftions  given  by  the  latter 
’.vith  regard  to  the  quantity  of  wa- 
ter to , be  ufed,  and  the  degree  of 
boiling  to  be  employed  before  ex- 
prcffion,  are  not  without  fome  ufe. 

The  extradl  is  the  only  prepara- 
tion of  the  pulfatilla  nigricans,  and 
it  feems  fiifficiently  well  fulted  to  be 
brought  into  this  form.  The  ex- 
traft  of  the  rvhite  poppy-heads  is 
not  perhaps  fuperior  in  any  refpeft 
to  opium  ; but  to  thofe  who  may 
jliiiik  otliervvife,  it  is  conveulent  to 


preferve  them  in  this  form  for  prcr- 
paring  the  fyrup  occafionally.  The 
feeds  of  hemlock  have  by  fome 
been  thought  flronger,  or  at  lealt 
; that  they  produce  giddinefs  fooner, 
than  the  leaves;  but  this  extraft  has 
not  hitherto  come  into  general  ufe. 

EXTRACTUM  COLOCYN- 
THIDIS  COMPOSITUM. 
Lend 

Compound  extraSl  of  coloquintida. 
Take  of 

Pith  of  coloquintida,  cut  fmalf, 
fix  drams;. 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  an 
ounce  and  a half; 

Scammony,  powdered,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Smaller  cardamom  feeds,  hullced 
and  powdered,  one  dram  ;, 
Proof  fpirit,  one  pint. 

Dlgeft  the  coloquintida  in  the  fpirit, 
with  a gentle  heat,  during  four 
days.  To  the  exprefled  tinfture 
add  the  aloes  and  fcammony : 
when  thefe  are  diflblved,  draw  off 
the  fpliit,  fo  that  what  remains 
may  be  of  a confidence  proper 
for  making  pills,  adding  the  feed* 
towards  the  end  of  the  proceL. 

This  compofition  anfwers  very 
effeftually  as  a-  cathartic,  fo  as  to 
be  relied  on  in  cafes  where  the  pa- 
tient’s life  depLids-  on  that  effeft 
taking  place : the  dofe  Is  from  fif- 
teen grains  to  half  a dram,  'J  he 
proof-fplrit  is  a very  proper  men- 
llruLim  for  the  purgative  materials ; 
diflblving  nearly  the  w'hole  fubdance 
of  the  aloes  and  fcammony,  except 
the  imparities;  and  extradbing  from 
the  colocynth,  not  only  the  irrita- 
ting refill,  but  great  part  of  the . 
gummy  matter.  In  our  former  phar- 
macopoeias three  fpices  were  em-‘ 
ployed  in  this  compofition,  cinna- 
mon, mace,  and  cloves  : the  carda- 
mom feeds,  row'  introduced,  are  pre- 
ferable, on  acGouat  of  their  aronia- 
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tic  matter  being  of  a lefs  volatile 
nature  ; though  a confiderable  part 
of  the  flavour,  even  of  thefe,  is  dif- 
' fipated  during  the  evaporation  of 
the  pldegmatic  part  of  the  proof- 
fpirit. 

ELATERIUM. 

Elateriuyn. 

Slit  ripe  wild  cucumbers,  and  pafs 
the  juice,  very  lightly  prefled, 
through  a very  fine  fieve,  Into  a 
glafs  veflel ; then  fet  it  by  for 
fome  hours  until  the  thicker  part 
has  fubfided.  Pour  off  the  thin- 
ner part  fwimming  at  the  top, 
and  feparate  the  reft  by  filtering  ; 
cover  the  thicker  part,  which  re- 
mains after  filtration,  with  a linen 
cloth,  and  dry  it  with  a gentle 
heat. 

What  happens  in  part  in  prepa- 
ring the  extra  A of  hemlock,  happens 
in  this  preparation  completely,  viz. 
the  fpontaneous  feparatlon  of  the 
medicinal  matter  of  the  juice  on 
ftanding  for  a little  time : and  the 
cafe  Is  the  fame  with  the  juices  of 
feveral  other  vegetables,  as  thofe  of 
arum  root,  Iris  root,  and  bryony 
root.  Preparations  of  this  kind  have 
been  commonly  called  faecuU.  The 
filti-atlon  above  dIreAed,  for  draining 
off  fuch  part  of  the  watery  fluid  as 
cannot  be  feparated  by  decantation, 
is  not  the  common  filtration  thro’ 
paper,  for  this  does  not  fucceed 
here : 1 he  grofler  parts  of  the  juice, 
falling  to  the  bottom,  form  a vlfcid 
cake  upon  the  paper,  which  the  li- 
quid cannot  pafs  through.  The  fe- 
paration  is  to  be  attempted  In  ano- 
ther manner,  fo  as  to  drain  the  fluid 
from  the  top : This  is  effeAed  by 
placing  one  end  of  fome  moiftened 
ftrips  of  woollen  cloth,  flcains  of 
cotton,  or  the  like.  In  the  juice,  and 
laying  the  other  end  over  the  edge 
of  the  veflel,  fo  as  to  hang  down 
lower  than  the  furface  of  the  liquor: 
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by  this  management  the  feparatlon 
fuccceds  in  perfeAIon. 

Elatcrium  is  a very  violent  hydra- 
gogue  cathartic.  In  general,  pre- 
vious to  its  operation.  It  excites  con- 
fiderable ficknefs  at  ftomach,  and 
not  unfrequently  it  produces  feverc 
vomiting.  Hence  it  is  feldom  em- 
ployed till  other  remedies  have  been 
tried  In  vain.  But  in  fome  inftan- 
ces  of  ftagnant  afeites  it  will  produce 
a complete  evacuation  of  water  where 
other  cathartics  have  had  no  effeA. 
Two  or  three  grains  are  in  general  a 
fufficient  dofe.  And  perhaps  the 
beft  mode  of  exhibiting  it  is  by  gi- 
ving it  only  to  the  extent  of  half  a 
grain  at  a time,  and  repeating  that 
dofe  every  hour  till  it  begins  to  o- 
perate. 

EXTRACTUM  LTGNI  CAM- 
PECHENSIS. 

Land. 

Extra£i  of  Log’wood. 

Take  of 

Shavings  of  logwood,  one  pound. 
Boil  it  four  times,  or  oftencr,  In  a 
gallon  of  diftilled  water,  to  one 
half;  then,  all  the  liquors  being 
mixed  and  ftralned,  boil  them 
down  to  a proper  confiftence. 

The  extraA  of  logwood  has  been 
ufed  for  a confiderable  time  in  fome 
of  our  hofpitals.  It  has  an  agree- 
able fweet  tafte,  with  fome  degree 
of  aftringeney  ; and  hence  becomes 
ferviceable  in  diarrheeas,  for  mode- 
rately conftringing  the  Inteftines  and 
orifices  of  the  fmafler  veflels  : It 
may  be  given  from  a fcruplc  to  half 
a dram,  and  repeated  five  or  fix 
times  a-day  with  advantage.  Du» 
ring  the  ufe  of  this  medicine,  the 
ftools  are  frequently  tinged  red  by . 
it,  which  has  occafioned  fo.me  to  be 
alarmed  as  if  the  colour  proceeded,  ' 
from  blood  : the  praAitioner  there- 
fore ought  to  caution  the  patient  a- 
gainft  any  furprife  of  this  kind. 
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'T  he  aftive  parts  of  the  logwood 
are  difficultly  extraftcd  by  means  of 
water  alone  ; Hence  the  Edinburgh 
college  call  in  the  aid  of  {^)irit  of 
wine,  dircftlng  this  extradl  to  be 
prepared  in  the, fame  manner  as  that 
of  jalap,  afterwards  to  be  mention- 
ed. And  of  the  two  modes,  we  are 
inclined  to  conlider  the  latter  as  in- 
titled  to  die  preference. 

EXTRACTUMCORTICIS  PE. 
RUVIANI. 

Land. 

Extrai}  of  Peruvian  hark. 

Take  of 

Peimvian  bark,  coarfely  pow'dered,. 
one  pound  } 

Diftilled  water,  twelve  pints. 

Boil  it  for  one  or  two  hours,  and 
pour  off  the  liquor,  which,  while 
hot,  will  be  red  and  pellucid ; 
but,  as  it  grows  cold,  will  become 
yellow  and  turbid.  The  fame 
quantity  of  water  being  again 
poured  on,  boil  the  bark  as  before, 
and  repeat  this  boiling  until  the  li- 
quor, being  cold,  remains  clear. 
Then  reduce  all  thefe  liquors, 
mixed  together  and  ttrained,  to 
a proper  thicknefs,  by  evapora- 
tion. 

This  extract  muff  be  prepared  un- 
der two  forms;  ontfoft,  and  lit  for 
making  pills ; the  other  hard,  that 
it  may  be  reducible  to  a powder. 

EXTRACTUM  CORTICIS  PE- 
RUVIAN! CUM  RESINA. 
Land. 

Extract  of  Peruvian  lark  mith  the 
refm. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  reduced  to  coarle 
powder,  one  pound  ; 

Reftilied  Ipirit  of  wine,  four 
pints. 

Digeft  it  for  four  days,  and  pour  off 
the  tinfture;  boil  the  refiduum  in 
ten  pints  of  diffilled  water  to  twoj 


then  llrain  the  tlnflure  and  de- 
codtion  feparatcly,  evaporating 
the  water  from  the  decodtlon,  and 
dllUlling  off  the  fpirit  from  the 
tindture,  until  each  begins  to  be 
thickened.  LalUy,  mix  the  re- 
finous  with  the  aqueous  extract, 
and  make  the  mafs  fit  for  forming 
into  pills. 

EXTRACTUM  CORTICIS 
PERUVIANl. 

Edinb. 

Ext  rad  of  Peruvian  hark. 

The  Edinburgh  college,  who  have 
not  given  a place  to  any  pure  watery 
extradt  of  the  bark,  diredt  their  ex- 
tradt  of  this  medicine  to  be  prepared 
in  the  fame  manner  as  their  ex-tradh 
of  jalap,  that  is,  almoft  precifely  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  extradt  with 
refin  of  the  London  college.  It  is, 
however,  w'e  think  with  propriety, 
that  the  London  college  have  given 
a place  to  both  extradtsj  for  each 
is  not  without  its  ufe. 

Peruvian  bark  is  a refmous  drug  : 
the  refin  melts  out  by  the  heat,  but 
is  not  perfedtly  dlffolved  by  the  wa- 
ter ; hence,  in  cooling,  it  feparates, 
renders  the  liquor  turbid,  and  in 
part  falls  to  the  bottom,  as  appears 
manifeftly  upon,  examining  the  fedi- 
ment  by  fpirit  of  wine.  'I'his  extradt 
might  be  made  to  better  advantage 
by  the  afliftance  of  fpirit  of  wine, 
after  the  fame  manner  as  that  of  ja- 
lap; and  this,  method  the  Edinburgh 
College  have  diredted.  But  alLthc 
fpirits  which  can  be  expedted  to  be 
employed  for  this  procefs  among  us, 
are  accompanied  with  fome  degree 
of  a bad  flavour:  this  adheres  molt 
ftrongly  to  the  phlegmatic  part  of 
the  fpirit,  which  evaporating  laft, 
muff  communicate  this  ill  flavour  to 
the  extradl;  a clrcuraffance  of  veiy 
great  confequence,  as  this  medicine 
is  defigned  for  thofe  whofe  ffomachs 
m’c  too  weak  to  bear  a due  quantity 
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of  bark  in  fubftancc.  Ten  or  twelve 
gAins  of  tlic  hard  extrafl  are  rec- 
koned equivalent  to  about  half  a di  am 
of  the  bark  itlclf. 

In  the  Peruvian  bark,  however, 
we  may  readily  diilinguifli  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  talles,  an  aftringent 
and  a bitter  one  ; the  former  feems 
to  refide  principally  in  the  refinous 
matter,  and  the  latter  chiefly  in  the 
gummy.  The  watery  extraft  is 
moderately  ftrong  in  poipt  of  bit- 
ternefsjbut  of  the  attringency  it  has 
■only  a fmall  degree.  1 he  pure  re- 
lin,  on  tl>e  other  hand,  is  itrong  in 
aftringency,  and  weak  in  bicternefs. 
Both  qualities  are  united  in  the  ex- 
tradl  with  refin  ; which  appears  to 
he  the  bell  preparation  of  this  kind 
that  can  be  obtained  from  this  va- 
luable drug. 

/ 

EXTRACTUM  CASCARIL- 
L>E. 

Land. 

Extrazl  of  cafearilU. 

This  extraft,  which  is  now  for 
the  firft  time  introduced  into  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  Tondon  col- 
lege, and  which  has  not  yet  obtain- 
ed a place  in  that  of  Edinburgh,  is 
diredled  to  be  prepared  by  fpirit 
and  water  in  the  lame  manner  as  the 
extradl  of  bark  with  the  refin.  It 
poflefles  in  a concentrated  Hate  the 
aiftive  conllituent  parts  of  the  cafea- 
rilla,  and  has  accordingly  been  al- 
ready received  into  feveral  of  the 
bell  foreign  pharmacopoeias.  In 
fome  of  thefe,  as  the  Pharmaco- 
poeia Suecica,  it  is  a mere  watery  ex- 
tratl : but  in  others,  as  the  Pharma- 
copoeia Roflica,  the  aid  both  of 
fpirits  and  water  are  conjoined'^ 
and  this  we  confider  as  the  bell 
preparation. 


Extras  of  jalap. 

Take  of 

Jalap  root,  one  ponnd  ; 

Rcftiiied  fpirit  of  wine,  four 
pounds. 

Digell  four  days,  and  pour  out 
the  tinaure.  Boil  the  remaining 
magma  in  ten  pounds  of  water  tu 
two  pounds  ; then  llrain  the  de- 
coftion,  and  evaporate  it  to  the 
conlillence  of  pretty  thin  honey. 
Draw  off  the  fpirit  from  the  tinc- 
ture by  diftillatioa  till  it  becomes 
thick  in  like  manner.  Then  mi.x 
the  liquors  thus  infpiffated  ; and 
keeping  them  conllantly  llir- 
ring,  evaporate  to  a proper  con- 
Pillence. 

Th'e  extraft  of  jalap  Is  diredled 
to  be  prepared  by  the  I.ondon  col- 
lege in  the  fame  manner  as  their  ex- 
traft  of  Peruvian  bark  with  the  refin,' 
which  differs  In  nothing  from  the 
mode  of  preparation  above  direc- 
ted. 

This  extrafil  Is  an  ufeful  purga- 
tive ; by  fome  thought  preferable  to 
the  crude  roof,  as  being  of  more 
uniform  llrength,  and  as  the  dofe, 
by  the  rejedlion  of  tiie  w'.oody  parts, 
is  rendered  fmaller : tire  mean  dofe 
Is  twelve  grains--  If  the  fpirituous 
tindlure  were  infpiffated  by  itfelf,  it 
would  afford  a reiincus  mafs,  which, 
unleTs  thoroughly  divided  by  proper 
admixtures,  ^occafions  violent  gri- 
ping, and  yet  does  not  prove  fulfi- 
ciently  cathartic;  the  watery  decoc- 
tions yield  an  extrad  which  operates 
exceedingly  weakly : both  joined  to- 
gether, as  in  this  preparation,  com- 
pofe  an  effedual  and  fufe  purge. 
This  method  of  making  extrads 
might  be  advantageoufly  applied  to 
feveral  other  refinous  fubllanccs, 
as  the  dry  woods,  roots,  barks, 
&c.  A fmall  quantity  of  fpirit 
takes  up  the  refin  ; and  much  lels 
water  than  would  otherwife  be.ne- 
y 3 , ceffary, 


EXTRACTUM  JALAPP./E. 
Edinb, 
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ceflary,  ext  rafts  all  the  other  foluble 
parts. 

In  a former  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Pharmacopoeia,  a little  fixed 
alkaline  fait  was  ordered  to  be  added 
to  the  water  in  which  the  jalap  is 
boiled  after  the  aftion  of  fpirit ; on 
a fuppofition  that  this  would  enable 
the  water  to  extraft  more  from  the 
root  than  it  could  by  itfelf.  But,  fo 
far  as  the  quantity  of  the  alkaline 
fait  could  go,  it  had  the  oppofite  ef- 
feft,  impeding  the  aftion  of  the 
•water.  The  refinous  parts  of  the 
jalap  are  diflblved  by  the  fpirit ; and 
little  other  than  the  gummy  matter 
remains  for  water  to  extraft.  Now, 
if  pure  gum  arahic  be  put  into 
water  along  with  any  alkaline  fait, 
the  fait  will  render  the  water  in- 
capable of  diflblving  the  gum  : if 
the  gum  be  dilTolved  firft,  the  addi- 
tion of  any  alkaline  fait  will  preci, 
pitate  it. 

EXTRACTUM  SENNtE. 

Lond. 

Extract  of  fenna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  one  pound ; 

Diililled  water,  one  gallon  ; 

Boil  the  fenna  in  the  diftilled  wa- 
ter, adding  after  its  decoftion  a 
little  reftified  fpirit  of  wine.  Eva- 
porate the  ilrained  liquor  to  a pro7 
per  thicknefs. 

This  extraft  had  no  place  in 
our  » former  pharmacopoeias,  but 
may  be  confidered  as  an  ufeful  addi- 
tion. 

The  refinous  parts  of  fenna  are 
in  fo  fmall  a proportion  to  the  gum- 
my, that  they  are  readily  boiled  out 
together.  I'he  fpirit  may  b?  added 
when  the  decoftion  is  reduced  to  one 
half  or  to  three  pints. 

This  extraft  is  given  as  a gentle 
purgative  from  ten  grains  to  a 
fcru^le ; pr,  in  lefs  quantity,  as 


an  affiftant  to  the  milder  laxa- 
tives. 3 


OPIUM  PURIFICATUM. 

Purified  opiuvi. 

Take  of 

Opium,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  one 
pound ; 

Proof  Ipirit  of  wine,  twelve  pints; 
Digeft.  the  opium  with  a gentle 
heat,  ftlrring  now  and  then  till  it 
be  diffolved,  and  filter  through 
paper.  Diltil  the  tinfture,  fp 
prepared,  to  a proper  thicknefs. 


PuRiFiHD  opium  muft  be  kept  in 
two  forms ; one  foft^  proper  for 
forming  into  pills  ; the  other  hard, 
which  may  be  reduced  into  pow- 
der. 

Opium  was  formerly  purified  by 
means  of  water,  and  in  this  date  it 
had  the  name  in  our  pharrnacppmia 
of  extraCium  thehaicu?n.  But  proof 
fpirit  has  been  found,  by  experiments, 
to  be  the  bed  menftruum  for  opium, 
having  diffolved  nine-twelfths  of 
dried  opium,  which  was  much  more 
than  was  taken  up  either  by  reftified 
fpirit  or  water,  Hence  we  thus  ob- 
tained mod  entirely  the  condituents 
of  opium  free  from  any  adhering  im- 
purities ; But  it  has  been  imagined 
that  fome  particular  advantages  arife 
from  obtaining  thofe  parts  wliich 
are  extrafted  by  water,  efpecially  af- 
ter long  digedion ; and  accordingly 
the  following  extraft  of  opium  ha? 
been  recommended  by  Mr  Baume. 


Extract  of  opium  prepared  by  long 
dtgefiion. 

Let  five  pounds  of  good  opium,  cut 
in  pieces,  be  boiled  about  half  an 
hour,  in  twelve  or  fifteen  quarts 
of  water:  ffiain  the  decoftion, 
and  boil  the  remainder  once  or 
twice  in  frefh  water,  that  fo 
much  of  the  opium  as  is  dif- 
folubie  in  water  may  be  got  out. 


'Ghap.  4-  Extracts  by  h 

•Evaporate  the  drained  dccoftions 
to  about  fix  quarts  ; which  being 
put  into  a tin  cucurbit,  placed  in  a 
fand-bath,  keep  up  fuch  a fire  as 
may  make  the  liquor  nearly  boil, 
for  three  months  together  if  the 
fire  is  continued  day  and  night, 
and  for  fix  months  if  it  is  inter- 
mitted in  the  night;  filling  up  the 
veflel  with  water  in  proportion  to 
the  evaporation,  and  fcraping  the 
bottom  w’ith  a wooden  fpatiila 
. from  time  to  time,  to  get  oft  the 
fcdiment  -which  begins  Xo  preci- 
pitate after  fome  days  digeftion. 
The  fedimeut  needs  not  to  he  ta- 
ken out  till  the  boiling  is  finilh- 
ed  ; at  which  time  the  liquor  is 
to  be  llrained  v^dien  cold,  and  e- 
vaporated  to  an  extraft  of  a due 
confiftence  for  being  formed  into 
pills- 

The  author  obferves,  that  by 
keeping  the  liquor  ftrongly  boiling, 
the  tedious  procefs  may  be  confide- 
rably  expedited,  and  the  fix  months 
digeftion  reduced  to  four  months  :, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  dige- 
-ftion,  a thick,  vifcous,  oily  matter 
rifes  to  the  top,  and  forms  a tena- 
cious (kin  as  the  liquor  cools  ; this 
is  fuppofed  to  be  analagous  toeflen- 
tial  oils,  though  wanting  their  vola- 
tility : that  the  oil  begins  to  dif- 
appear  about  the  end  of  the  firft 
month,  but  ftill  continues  fenfible 
till  the  end  of  the  third,  forming  oily 
clouds  as  often  as  the  liquor  cools : 
that  the  rcfin  at  the  fame  time  fettles 
to  the  bottom  in  cooling,  prefervmg 
for  a long  while  its  refinous  form, 
but  by  degrees  becoming  powdery, 
and  incapable  ■ of  being  any  longer 
foftened,  or  made  to  cohere  by  the 
'heat  : that  when  the  procefs  is  fi- 
nifhed,  part  of  it  ftill  continues  a 
perfeft  refin,  diflbluble  in  fpirit  of 
nvine,  and  part  an  indiflbluble  pow- 
-der  : that  when  the  digefted  liquor 
is  evaporated  to  about  a quart,  and 
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fet  in  the  cold  till  nexf  day,  it  yields 
a brownilh  earthy-faline  matter, 
called  the  eftential  fait  of  opium,  m 
figure  nearly  like  the  fedative  fait 
obtained  from  borax,  intermingled 
with  fmall  needled  cryftals.  He 
gives  an  account  of  hisdiavlng  made 
this  preparation  fix  or  feven  times. 
The  veflel  he  made  ufe  of  was  about 
two  inches  and  a^half  diameter  in 
the  mouth  : the  quantity  of  water 
evaporated  was  about  twenty-four 
GUHces  a-day,  and  from  a hundred 
and  thirty  to  a hundred  and  forty 
quarts  during  the  whole  digeftion. 
Out  of  fixty-four  ounces  of  opium, 
fexenteen  ounces  remained  undifibl- 
ved  in  the  water  : the  quantity  of 
refinous  matter  precipitated  during 
the  digeftion,  was  twelve  ounces^: 
from  the  liquor,  evaporated  to  a 
•quart,  he  obtained  a dram  of  eflen- 
tlal  fait,  and  might,  he  faj-a,  have 
feparated  more  ; the  liquor  ^eing 
then  further  evaporated  to  a pilular 
confiftence,  the  weight  of  the  ex- 
tracl  was  thirty-one  ounces. 

It  is  fuppofed,  that  the  narcotic 
virtue  of  opium  refides  in  the  oily 
and  refinous  parts:;  aud  that  the 
gummy  extratf,  prepared  by  the 
•above  procefs,  is  endowed  with  the 
calming,  fedative,  or  anodyne  pow- 
ers of  the  opium,  dlvefted  of  the 
narcotic  quality  as  It  is  of  the  fmeli, 
and  no  longer  productive  of  the  dil- 
orders  which  opium  itfelf,  and  the 
other  preparations  of  it,  frequently 
occafion.  A c'afe  is  mentioned,  from 
which  the  innocence  and  mildnefs 
of  the  medicine  are  apparent  ; fifty 
oralns  having  been  taken  in  a day, 
and  found  to  agree  well,  ' where  the 
common  opiate  preparations  could 
not  be  borne.  But  what  mare  it  pof- 
•fefles  of  the  proper  virtues  of  opium 
is  not  fo  clear ; lor  the  cure  of  coii- 
vulfive  motions  of  the  ftomach  and 
vomitings,  which  at  length  happep- 
ed  after  tlie  exfrad.  had  been  conti- 
nued daily  m the  above  doles,  for 
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Xeveral  years  f plufieurs  amees ) can- 
not perhaps  be  afcribed  fairly  to  the 
medicine. 

If  the  theory  of  the  procefs,  and 
of  the  alteration  produced  by  it  in 
the  opium,  bJlyuft,  a^preparation  c- 
quivalent  to  the  above  may  be  ob- 
tained in  a much  ihorter  time.  If 
the  intention  is  to  feparate  the  refi- 
nous  and  oily  parts  of  opium,  they 
may  be  feparated’  by  means  of  pure 
fpin't  of  wine,  in  as  many  hoirrs  as 
the  digeftion  requires  mopths.  The 
reparation  will  alfp  be  as  complete, 
in  regard  to  the  remaining  gum, 
though  fome  part  of  the  gum  will 
in  this  method  be  loft,  a little  of  it 
being  taken  up  by  the  fpirit  along 
%vith  Uie  other  principles, 

In  what  particular  part  of  opium 
its  peculiar  virtues  refide,  has  not 
perhaps  been  inconteftably  afcerr 
tained ; but  this  much  feems  clear 
from  experiment,  that  the  pure  gum, 
freed  from  all  that  fpirit  can  diflblve, 
does  not  differ  effentially  in  its  fopor 
rific  power  from  the  refinous  part, 
d here  are  grounds  alfo  to  prer 
fume,  that  by  whatever  means  we 
deftroy  or  dimlnlfh  what  is  called 
the  narcotic,  foporific,  virulent  qua- 
lity of  opium,  we  fliall  deftroy  or 
dlminifh  likewife  its  falutary  opera- 
tion. For  the  ill  efiefts  which  it 
produces  in  certain  cafes,  feem  to 
be  no  other  than  the  neceffary  con- 
fequences  of  the  fame  power,  by 
which  it  proves  fo  beneficial  in  o- 
thers. 

EXTRACTUM  ABSINTHII, 
Suec. 

ExtraO  of  'wcrni'W'jod, 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  tops  of 
wormwood,  and  pour  upon  it 
double  its  weight  of  water.  Boil 
it  for  a little  over  a gentle  fire, 
then  prefs  out  the  liquor.  Boll 
the  refiduum  again  in  a frefti 
quantity  of  water,  and  after  ex- 
pyelHon,  ft  rain  it.  Let  the  |lrain- 
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ed  liquor  be  evaporated  In  a water* 
bath  to  a proper  confiftcnce. 

In  this  extraft  w'e  have  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  vegetable  bitters  iirits  moft 
concentrated  ftate  : and  although  it 
is  not  perhaps  to  be  confidered  as 
fupeiior  to  the  extradf  of  gentian, 
yet  It  furnifiies  a good  variety,  and 
is  a more  agreeable  form  for  ex- 
hibiting the  wormwood  than  that  of 
ftrong  tinfture. 

EXTRACTUM  TARAXACI. 

Suec. 

Extra&  of  dandelion. 

This  is  direfted  to  be  prepared 
from  the  roots  of  the  dandelion,  col- 
ledled  early  in  the  fpring,  or  late  in 
the  autumn,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  extraftum  abfinthil.  And  as  far 
as  the  dandelion  really  poftefles  a 
refolvent,  aperient,  or  diuretic  pow- 
er, it  furnifhes  a convenient  form  for 
obtaining  thefe  effefts  from  it.  But; 
as  the  dandelipn  is  well  known  to 
abound  with  a milky  juice,  it  is  pro* 
bable  that  the  aftivity  of  the  medi. 
cine  would  be  increafed  from  em- 
ploying fpirit  alfo  in  the  ext.raftioq 
of  its  medical  virtue, s. 

EXTRACTUM  ALOES  A- 
QUOSUM. 

Suec. 

IF aiery  extra£i  of  aloes. 

Take  of 

cold  fpring-water,  four  pounds, 
juice  of  citrons,  one  pound. 
Macerate  them  in  a glafs  veffd  for 
one  or  two  days,  ftraking  the  vef- 
fel  from  time  to  time.  When  the 
refinous  and  foeculent  parts  have 
fubfided,  pour  off  the  liquor ; and 
to  the  refiduum  add  frefti  water, 
till  by  this  treatment  it  obtains 
little  impregnation.  Let  the 
ftralned  liquors  be  then  evapora- 
ted in  a warm  bath  to  the  con- 
fiftcnce of  honey. 
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Although  aloes  are  perhaps 
upon  the  whole  a better  mediciuc, 
in  their  crude  Hate,  where  the  gum- 
and  relinous  matters  arc  united, 
than  in  thofe  preparations  where  ei- 
ther is  retained  leparatciy,  yet  the 
gummy  extraiii  which  is  thus  ob- 
tained is  at  leaft  lefs  difagreeable, 
having  little  fmell  or  talle,  vrliile  at 
the  fame  time  it  is  a verj'  powerful 
purgative  : hence  it  may  be  ufefully 
employed  at  leaft  on  fome  occa- 
fions. 

EXTRACTUM  MYRRHS 
GUMMOSUM. 

Brun. 

Gummy  e^^traH  cf  inyrrh^ 

Take  of 

myrrh,  half  a pound; 
fpring-water,  four  pounds. 

X-et  the  myrrh  be  diftolved  by  gentle 
digeftioD  and  repeated  agitation 
pf  the  veftel  for  four  or  five  days  : 
let  the  water  fwiming  above  the 
myrrh  be  then  poured  off,  ftrain- 
ed,  and  evaporated  to  the  epn- 
fiftence  of  an  extradf. 

i 

This  watery  extradl  of  the  gum- 
myrrh  may  be  ufeful  in  fome  cafes, 
as  being  much  deprived  of  the  heat- 
ing qualities  which  it  has  in  its  crude 
fiate  : and  if  it  furnifhes  us  in  phthi- 
fis  pulmonalis  with  that  ufetul  re- 
medy which  fome  imagine,  it  may 
probably  be  moft  advantageoufly  ex- 
hibited under  this  form. 

SUCCUS  LIQUOR ITIiE  DE- 
PURATUS. 

Dan. 

Refined  liquorice. 

Take  any  quantity  of  Spanifh  liquo- 
rice, cut  it  into  fmall  fragments, 
diffolve  it  in  tepid  water,  and 
drain  the  fulution.  I.et  the  li- 
quor be  poured  off  from  the 
feculent  part  after  it  has  fubfi- 
ded,  and  infpiffated  by  a gentle 


The  cxtradl  of  h’quorice  dready 
mentioned,  wlicn  it  is  prqiared  with 
due  (kill  and  attention,  is  unqucltion- 
ably  an  article  fuperior  to  this  ; but 
it  is  very  rarely  met  with  in  the  fhop? 
of  our  druggifts  or  apothecaries,  ax 
prepared  by  themfelvcs.  In  its 
place  they  very  commouiy  employ 
either  the  extrad  brought  from 
Spain,  or  that  prepared  by  the  ma- 
kers of  liquorice  at  home  ; and  both 
thefe  very  commonly  abound  with 
imparities.  It  has  even  been  faid, 
that  a portion  of  fand  is  not  im- 
frequently  mixed  with  it,  to  in; 
creafe  the  weight : but  whether  the 
Impurities  arife  from  this  caufe,  or 
from  the  flovenly  mode  of  preparing 
it,  conliderable  advantage  mult  arife 
from  freeing  it  from  all  tiiefe,  before 
it  be  employed  for  any  purpoie  in 
medicine  A nd  in  modern  pradice,it 
is  frequently  ufed,  not  only  in  troches 
and  pills,  but  alfo  for  fufpending 
powders  in  water;  fuch  as  the  pow- 
der of  Peruvian  bark  : and  the 
powder  of  bark,  when  thus  fufpend- 
ed,  is  in  general  taken  more  readily 
by  children  than  in  any  other  form, 
plence  confiderable  advantage  muft 
arife  from  a proper  and  eafy  mode 
of  purifying  it,  which  the  above 
procefs  affords.  We  are  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  although  a place  be 
with  propriety  given  to  the  extraft 
of  liquorice  prepared  by  the  apothe- 
caries themftlves,  refined  liquorice 
ought  alfo  to  be  introduced  into 
our  pharmacopoeias ; and  it  would 
be  very  convenient  to  keep  it  in  the 
ftiops  in  a foft  confiftence,  fit  for 
making  pills;  as  it  would  not  only 
anfwer  that  purpofe,  but  admit  of  a 
ready  folution  in  water  when  requi- 
fite.  To  this  confiftence  indeed,  an 
olijeftlon  occurs,  from  its  being  apt 
to  grow  mouldy:  but  this  may  be 
effectually  prevented  by  the  addition 
of  a fmall  proportion  of  fpirit. 

Eefidc.'S 
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Befides  the  extrafts  which  we 
have  here  feleftcd  from  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  many  others  alfo 
ftill  retain  a place  in  feveral  of  thefc ; 
fuch  for  example  as  the ‘extraftum 
arnicas,  artemifiae,  bryonix,  cardui, 
centaurei,  cochlearix,  croci,  &c. 
Several  of  thefe  had  formerly  a place 
in  our  pharmacopoeias,  but  are  .now 
with  propriety  rejefted ; becaufe 
where  thefe  fubftances  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, they  may  with  much  more 
advantage  be  exhibited  under  other 
forms.  And,  indeed,  although  un- 
•der  the  form  of  extract  we  have  a 
condenfatlon  of  fome  aftive  princi- 
ples, yet  by  the  aftion  of  fire  others 
are  very  apt  to  be  loft.  Hence, 
where  any  article  can  be  convenient- 
ly exhibited  In  fubftance,  that  form 
is  in  general  preferable ; and  re- 
courfe  fhould  be  had  to  extrafts 
■only  with  a view  to  fome  particular 
intention.  Our  colleges  therefore 
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have,  with  propriety,  dimlnlflied  the 
number  of  them  ; and  even  thofc 
which  they  have  adopted  are  but 
fcldom  to  be  had  recourfe  to  in  pre- 
ference to  other  forms.  In  the 
formation  of  many  of  thofe  extrafts 
retained  by  the  foreign  colleges,  the 
moft  valuable  principles  are  either 
entirely  diffipated  or  deftroyed  by 
the  fire.  We  think,  however,  that 
advantage  may  fometimea  be  ob- 
tained from  adopting  thefe  which  are 
here  felefted. 

The  chapter  on  extrafts  and  re- 
fins In  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
is  concluded  with  the'  two  following 
general  direftlons-: 

1.  All  the  extrafts,  during  the 
time  of  infpiiftation,  muft  be  gently 
agitated. 

2.  On  all  the  fofter  watery  ex- 
trafts,  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
wine  muft  be  fprinkled. 
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EXPRESSED  OILS, 


TTj'XpRtssED  oils  are  obtained 
chiefly  from  certain  feeds  and 
kernels  of  fruits,  by  thoroughly 
pounding  them  in  a ftone  mortar, 
■or,  wh^re  the  'quantities  are  large, 
grinding  them  In  mills,  and  then  in-' 
eluding  them  in  a canvas  bag,  which 
is  WTapt  in  a hair-cloth,  and  ftrongly 
prefled  between  iron  plates.  The 
canvas,  if  employed  alone,  would  be 
fqueezed  foclofe  to  the  plates  of  the 
prels,  as  to  prevent  the  oil  from  run- 
ning down  ; by  the  interpofition  of 
the  hair-cloth  a free  palfage  is  al- 
lowed it. 


Sundry  machines  have  been  con- 
trived, both  for  grinding  the  fubjedt 
and  prefling  out  the  oil,  in  the  way 
of  bufinefs.  To  facilitate  the  ex- 
preflion,  it  is  cuftomary  to  warm  ei- 
ther the  plates  of  the  prefs,  or  the 
fubjeft  iifelf  after  the  grinding,  by 
■keeping  It  ftlrring  In  a proper  vef- 
fel  over  the  fire ; the  oil,  liquefied 
by  the  heat,  feparates  more  freely 
and  more  plentifully.  When  the 
oil  is  defigned  for  medicinal  purpo- 
fes,  this  practice  is  not  to  be  al- 
lowed; for  heat,  efpeclally  if  its -de- 
gree be  fuflicient  to  be  of  any  con- 
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fidcrable  advantage  for  promoting 
the  reparation,  renders  the  oil  Ids 
foft  and  palatable,  imprefl^  a dif- 
agreeable  flavour,  and  increafes  its 
difpofition  to  grow  rancid  : hence 
the  colleges  both  of  l^ondon  and 
Edinburgh  exprefsly  require  the 
operation  to  be  performed  without 
heat. 

Nor  are  the  oils  to  be  kept  in  a 
warm  place  after  their  exprelflon. 
Expofed  but  for  a few  days  to  a heat 
no  greater  than  that  of  the  human 
body,  they  lofe  their  emollient  qua- 
lity, and  become  highly  rancid  and 
acrimonious.  Too  much  care  can- 
not be  taken  for  preventing  any 
tendency  to  this  acrid  irritating 
Hate  In  medicines,  fo  often  ufed  for 
abating  immoderate  irritation 

So  much  are  thefe  oils  dlfpofed 
to  this  injurious  alteration,  that 
they  frequently  contraft  an  acri- 
mony and  rancidity  while  contained 
in  the  original  fubjefts.  Hence 
great  care  is  requifite  in  the  choice 
of  the  undluous  feeds  and  kernels, 
which  are  often  met  with  very 
rancid  ; almonds  are  particularly 
liable  to  inconveniences  of  this 
kind. 

Exprefled  oils  are  prepared  for 
mechanic  ufes  from  fundry  different 
fubjefts,  as  nuts,  poppy-feed,  hemp- 
feed,  rape-feed,  and  others.  Thofe 
diretled  for  medicinal  purpofes  in 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeias are  the  following: 

OLEUM  AMYGDALJE. 
Loud.  Ed. 
jllmond  oil. 

Pound  frefh  almonds,  either  fweet  or 
bitter,  in  a mortar,  then  prefs  out 
the  oil  in  a cold  prefs. 

In  the  fame  manner  is  to  be  expref- 
fed, 

01.  e fern.  Lint  contufis  ; 

Oil  of  flax-feed. 

01.  e fern  fmaptos  contufis  ; 
Mviftard-fted. 


The  oil  of  almonds  Is  prepared 
from  the  fweet  and  bitter  almonds 
Indifferently;  the  oils  obtained  from 
both  forts  being  altogether  the  fame. 
Nor  are  the  differences  of  the  other 
oils  very  coufidcrable,  the  diferi- 
minating  qualities  of  the  fubjedls 
not  refiding  in  the  oils  that  are  thus 
obtained  by  cxpreffion.  The  oil  of 
linfeed  acquires  Indeed  fome.  peculi- 
arities from  containing  a proportion 
of  vegetable  mucilage  ; but  the  oil 
of  muflard-fecd  Is  as  foft,  Infipid,  and 
void  of  pungency,  as  that  of  fweet 
almonds,  the  pungency  of  the  mu- 
Itard  remaining  entire  in  the  cake 
left  after  the  expreffion.  I'he  fe- 
veral  oils  differ  In  fome  of  their  pro- 
perties from  each  other ; but  in 
medicinal  qualities  they  appear  t'o 
be  all  nearly  alike,  and  agree  in 
one  common  emollient  virtue.  They 
foften  and  relax  the  folids,  and  ob- 
tund  acrimonious  humours ; and. 
thus  become  ferviceable  internally 
in  pains,  inflammations,  heat  of  u- 
rine,  hoarfenefs,  tickling  coughs, 
&c.  in  glyflers,  for  lubricating  the 
inleftines,  and  promoting  the  ejec- 
tion of  indurated  feces  ; and  in  ex- 
ternal applications,  for  tenfion  and 
rigidity  of  particular  parts.  'Phelr 
common  doft  is  half  an  ounce  : in 
fome  cafes,  they  are  given  to  the 
quantity  of  three  or  four  ounces. 
I'he  moft  commodious  forms  for 
their  exhibition,  we  fhall  fee  here- 
after in  the  chapter  of  EmulUons. 

OLEUM  E SEMINIBUS  RI- 
ClNi  DEMTO  PRIUS  COR- 
TICE. 

Loud. 

Cajlor  oil. 

This  oil  is  direfted  by  the  Lon- 
don college  to  he  prepared  In  the 
fame  manner  as  that  of  almonds,  the 
feeds  or  nuts  being  taken  from  the 
hufks  before  putting  them  Into  the 
mortar.  Palma  Chrifli,  or  caftor 
oil,  as  has  already  been  obferved  in 

the 
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the  Materia  Medica,  under  the  ar- 
ticle Ricinus,  is  a gentle  and  ufeful 
purgative  : it  in  geheral  produces 
its  efFefts  without  griping,  and  may- 
be given  with  fafety  where  acrid 
purgatives  are  improper.  With  a- 
dults,  from  half  an  ounce  to  an 
ounce  is  in  general  requifite  for  a 
dofe  This  article,  however,  is  very 
feldom  prepared  by  our  apothecaries, 
being  in  general  imported  under  the 
form  of  oil  from  the  Weft  Indies  : 
hence  the  Ldinburgh  college  have 
not  mentioned  it  among  their  pre- 
parations, but  merely  given  it  a place 
in  their  lift  of  the  materia  medica. 
But  when  our  apothecaries  prepare 
it  for  themfelves,  they  are  more  cer- 
tain of  obtaining  a pure  oil,  and  one 
too  obtained  without  the  aid  of 
heat,  which  is  often  employed,  and 
gives  a much  inferior  oil.  It  is 
therefore  with  propriety  that  the 
Xiondon  college  have  given  direc- 
tions for  'the  preparation  of  it  by 
the  apothecary  himfelf.  But  even 
the  London  college  have  not  thought 
it  neceffary  to  give  direftions  for  the 
preparation  of  the  following  expref- 
fed  oils,  which,  as  well  as  the  oleum 
ricini,  are  alfo  introduced  into  the 
lift  of  the  materia  medica  by  the 
Ediubui^h  college. 

Oleum  expreffum  Exprefled  oi!  of 

Bacc(\rum  lauri  ; bay  berries. 

Nucii  inofchatx  ; mace. 

Olivarumi  olives. 

Palmx;  palm  oil. 

Thefe  alfo  are  principally  con- 
fidered  aS  poflefling  only  an  emolli- 
ent virtue  ; but  as  far  as  they  have 
been  fuppofed  to  exert  any  peculiar 
qualities,  thefe  we  have  already  had 
occafion  to  mention  in  the  materia 
medica,  when  treating  of  the  articles 
from  which  they  are  obtained. 

OLEUM  CACAO. 

Suec. 

Oil  of  chocolate  nuts. 


Exprefs  the  oil  from  the  nuts  flight- 
ly  toafted,  and  freed  from  tlieir 
coverings. 

In  this  oil  we  have  the  nutritious 
part  of  chocolate,  free  from  thofe 
aromatics  with  which  it,  is  united  in 
the  ftate  in  which  it  is  kept  In  our 
fhops.  And  although  under  the 
form  of  chocolate  it  fits  perhaps  more 
eafily  on  the  ftomach  than  in  moft 
other  forms ; yet  where,  from  any 
particular  circumftance,  aromatics 
are  contraindicated,  the  oil  in  its 
pure  ftate  gives  us  an  opportunity 
of  employing  in  different  ways  this 
mild  nutritious  article. 

OLEUM  E SEMINIBUS  HY- 
OSCIAMI. 

Suec. 

Oil  of  hy  of  damns. 

This  oil  Is  direfted  to  be  obtained 
by  expreflion  from  the  feeds  of 
the  hyofclamus,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  that  of  almonds. 

Of  the  narcotic  powders  of  the 
hyolciamus  fome  oblervations  have 
already  been  offered.  This  oil,  al- 
though an  expreffed  one,  is  laid  to 
retain  tliefe  virtues ; and  according- 
ly it  has  entered  the  compofition  of 
fome. anodyne  ointments  and  pla- 
fters.  We  are  however  inclined  to 
think,  that  when  the  fedative  power 
of  hyofclamus  is  wanted  under  the 
form  of  oil,  it  may  be  beft  obtained 
from  impregnating  olive  oil  by  the 
leaves  of  the  plant'. 

OLEUM  OVI. 

Suec. 

Egg  oil. 

Take  any  .quantity  of  frelh  eggs, 
boil  them  till  they  be  quite  hard, 
then  take  out  the  yolks,  break 
them  in  pieces,  and  roaft  them 
gently  in  a frying-pan,  till,  wlien 
preffed  between  the  fingers,  they 
give  out  a certain  fatnefs ; put 
.3 
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them,  while  warm,  into  a hair 
bag,  and  exprefs  the  oil. 

The  yolk  of  the  egg  is  well 
known  to  be  a mild  nutritious  fuh- 
ftance  : but  notwithllanding  the 

many  virtues  at  one  time  attributed 
to  it,  of  being  paregoric  and  llyptic, 
as  externally  applied  ; and  of  being 
ufeful  in  llomach  complaints,  dylen- 
tcry,  and  different  afTeftions  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  when  taken  inter- 
nally; it  is  much  to  be  doubted  whe- 
ther it  be  in  any  other  way  ufeful 
in  medicine  than  as  an  article  of  diet, 
and  we  are  veiy  uncertain  whether  any 
particular  purpofe  in  medicine  will  be 
anfwercdbythisexprefled  oil : but  as- 
it  holds  a place  in  moft  of  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias  of  modern  date,  it 
may  jullly  be  coniidered  as  deferving 
fomc  attention. 

Notwithllanding  the  julUce  of  the 
obfervation  made  refpefting  the  great 
fimilarity  of  expreffed  oils  in  gene- 
ral, yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
in  fome  inftances  they  obtain  a pe- 
culiar impregnation.  This  mani- 
feftly  appears  in  the  oleum  licini, 
oleum  nucis  mofehatse,  and  fome  of 
the  others  mentioned  above.  In- 
deed oils  expreffed  from  aromatic 
fubltances,  in  general  retain  fome 
admixture  of  the  effential  oil  of  the 
fubjeft  from  which  they  are  expref- 
fed. Nor  is  this  furprifing,,when 
we  confider  that  in  fome  cafes  the 
effential  oil  exifts  in  a feparate  ftate 
even  in  the  growing  plant. 

The  rinds  of  the  feveral  varieties 
of  oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons, 
yield,  by  a kind  of  expreffion,  their 
effential  oils  almoft  pure,  and  nearly 
limilar  to  thofe  which  are  obtained 
from  them  by  dift  illation.  The  ef- 


fential oils.  In  which  the  fragrance 
and  aromatic  warmth  of  thefe  fruits 
refi.de,  are  contained  in  namerous 
little  veficles,  which  may  be  dilliii- 
guilhed  by  the  naked  eye,  fpread  all 
over  the  furface  of  the  peel.  If  the 
rind  be  cut  in  dices,  and  the  flices 
feparately  doubled  or  bent  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  fqueezed  between 
tile  firtgers,  the  veficles  burfl  at  the 
bending,  and  difcltarge  the  oil  in  a 
number  of  fine  {lender  jets.  A glafs 
plate  being  fet  upright  In  a glafs  or 
porcelaine  veffel,  and  the  flices  fquee- 
zed againfl  the  plates,  the  little  jets 
unite  into  drops  upon  the  plate,  and 
trickle  down  into  the  veffel  beneath. 
Hut  though  this  procefs  affords  the 
true  native  oil,  in  the  fame  flate 
wherein  It  exifted  In  the  fubjedl,  un- 
altered by  fire  or  other  agents,  it  ia 
not  praAIcable  to  advantage,  unlefs 
where  the  fruit  is  very  plentiful ; as 
only  a fmall  part  of  the  oil  it  con- 
tains can  thus  be  extrafted  or  col- 
lecled 

The  oil  Is  more  perfeftly  fepara- 
ted  by  rubbing  the  rind  upon  a lump 
of  fugar.  The  fugaf,  by  the  ine- 
quality of  its  furface,  produces  the 
effedl  of  a rafp,  in  tearing  open  the 
oily  veficles ; and  In  proportion  as 
the  veficles  are  opened,  the  fugai; 
imbibes  the  oil.  When  the  out- 
ward part  of  the  lump  is  fufficlerrtly 
moiftened,  it  is  feraped  off,  and  the 
operation  continued  on-  the  frefh 
furface.  The  oil  thus  combined 
with  the  fugar,  is  fit  for  moft  of  the 
ufes  to  which  It  is  applied  in  a fluid 
ftate.  Indeed  the  pure  effential 
oils,  obtained  by  dillillation,  arc 
often  purpofely  mixed  with  fugar, 
to  render  their  ufe  the  more  com- 
modious. 
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'C’SsENTiAL  oils  are  obtaine'd  only 
from  odoriferous  fubltances ; 
but  not  equally  from  all  of  this  clafe, 
nor  in  quantity  proportionable  to 
their  degree  of  odour.  Some, 
which,  if  we  were  to  reafon  from 
analogy,  fhould  feem  very  well  fitted 
for  this  procefs,  yield  extremely  little 
oil,  and  others  none  at  all.  Rofes 
and  camomile  flowers,  whofe  ftrong 
and  lading  fmell  promifes  abun- 
dance, are  ' found  upon  experiment 
to  contain  but  a fmall  quantity:  the 
violet  and  jelTamine  flower,  which 
perfume  the  air  with  their  odour, 
lofe  their  fmell  upon  the  gentled 
coftion,  and  do  not  afford  th^e  lead 
perceptible  mark  of  oil  upon  being 
diddled,  unlefs  immenfe  quantities 
are  fubmitted  to  the  operation  at 
once ; whild  favin,  whofe  difagree- 
able  feent  extends  to  no  great  di- 
dance, gives  out  the  larged  propor- 
tion of  oil  of  almod  any  vegetable 
known. 

Nor  ate  the  fame  plants  equally 
fit  for  this  operation,  when  produ- 
ced in  different  foils  or  feafons.  or 
at  different  times  of  their  growth. 
Some  yield  more  oil  if  gathered 
when  the  flowers  begin  to  fall  off 
than  at  any  other  time.  Of  this 
w^e  have  examples' in  lavender  and 
rue;  others,  as  fage,  afford  the 
larged  quantity  when  young,  before 
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they  have  fent  forth  any  flowers 
and  others,  as  thyme,  when  the 
flowers  havejud  appeared.  All  fra- 
grant herbs  yield  a larger  proportion 
of  oil  when  produced  in  dry  foils 
and  warm  fummers,  than  in  the  op- 
pofite  circumdances.  On  the  other 
hand,  fomeof  thedifagreeable  drong- 
feented  ones,  as  wormwood,  are  faid 
to  contain  mod  in  rainy  feafons  and 
when  growing  in  moid  rich  grounds. 

Several  of  the  chemids  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  herbs  and  flow- 
ers, moderately  dried,  yield  a great- 
er quantity  of  effential  oil,  than  if 
they  were  didilled  when  frefh.  It 
is  fuppofed,  that  the  oil  being  al- 
ready blended,  in  frefh  plants,  with 
a watery  fluid,  great  part  of  it  re- 
mains diffufed  through  the  water  af- 
ter the  didillation,  divided  into  par- 
ticles too  minute  to  unite  and  be  col- 
lected ; whereas  in  drying,  the  oily 
parts,  on  the  exhalation  of  the  moi- 
dure  which  kept  them  divided  and 
difperfed,  run  together  into  globules, 
which  have  little  difpofition  to 
mingle  with  watery  fluids,  and  eafily 
feparate  from  the  water  employed  in 
the  didillation. 

This  theory,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  be  altogether  fatisfactoi7 : 
for  though  the  oil  be  collected  in  the 
fubjecd  into  didincit  globules,  it  does 

not 
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pot  rife  in  that  form,  but  is  rcfolvcd 
into  vapour,  and  blended  and  coagi- 
tated by  the  heat  with  the  vapour  of 
the  water ; and  if  the  oil  in  a dry 
plant  was  lefs  difpofed  to  unite  with 
aqueous  fluids  than  in  a frcfli  one, 
the  dry  ought  to  yield  a weaker  in- 
fufion  than  the  frelli ; the  contrary 
of  which  is  generally  foiuid  to  ob- 
tain. As  the  oil  of  the  dry  plant  is 
moll  perfedly  extraaed,  and  kept 
diffolved  by  the  water  betore  the  di- 
llillation,  it  is  diflicult  to  conceive 
any  reafon  why  it  Ihould  have  a 
greater  tendency  to  feparate  from, 
the  water  afterwards. 

The  opinion  of  dry  plants  yield- 
ing mofl  oil,  feems  to  have  arifen 
from  an  obfervation  of  Hoffman, 
which  has  probably  been  mifunder- 
ftood  : “ A pound  (he  fays)  of  dry 
“ fpike  flowers  yields  an  ounce  of 
“ oil  ; but  if  they  were  diffilled 
“ frelh,  they  would  fcarcely  yield 
“ above  half  an  ounce  ; and  the 
“ cafe  is  the  Came  in  balm,  fage, 
“ &c  The  reafon  is,  that  in  dry- 
‘‘  ing,  the  watery  humidity  ex- 
“ hales ; and  as  from  two  pounds 
“ of  a frelh  plant  we  do  not  ob- 
‘‘  tain  above  one  pound  of  dry,  and 
“ little  of  the  fubtile  oil  evaporates 
“ in  the  drying,  it  follows,  that 
“ more  oil  ought  to  be  afforded  by 
“ the  dry  than  by  the  frelli.”  The 
meaningc  of  w'hich  feems  to  be  no 
more  than  this,  that  if  two  pounds 
of  a frelh  plant  are  by  drying  redu- 
ced to  one-,  without  any  lofs  of  the 
oil,  then  the  one  pound  dry  ought 
to  be  equivalent  to  the  tvvo  frelh.  A 
late  \vriter  quotes  an  experiment  of 
Neumann,  which  appears  to  be  mif- 
underftood  In  the  fame  manner  ; for 
Neumann,  in  the  place  referred  to, 
fays  only,  that  dry  wormwood  is 
found  to  yield  much  more  oil  than 
an  equal  •weight  of  the  frelh  plant. 
Trials  are  yet  w'anting  in  which 
frelh  and  dry  plants  liave  been 
brought  to  a fair  comparifon,  by  di- 


viding a quantity  of  the  fubjeft  in- 
to two  equal  weights,  and  diftilling 
one  while  frelli,  and  the  other  after 
it  has  been  carefully  and  moderately 
dried. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  effeft  of 
moderate  exliceation,  it  is  certain, 
that  if  the  drying  be  long  continued, 
the  produce  of  oil  will  be  diminilhed, 
its  colour  altered,  and  its  fmell  im- 
paired. 

With  regard  to  the  proportion 
of  water  to  be  employed,  if  whole 
plants,  moderately  dried,  are  ufed, 
or  the  fliavings  of  woods,  as  much 
of  eitlier  may  be  put  into  the  veffel 
as,  lightly  preffed,  will  occupy  half 
its  cavity  ; and  as  much  water  may 
be  added,  as  will  rife  up  to  two  thirds 
its  height.  The  water  and  ingre- 
dients, altogether,  lliould  never  take 
up  more  than  three-fourths  of  the- 
ftill ; there  Ihould  be  liquor  enough 
to  prevent  any  danger  of  an  empy- 
rcuma,  but  not  fo  much  as  to  be  toi> 
apt  to  boil  over  into  the  receiver. 

The  maceration  Ihould  be  conti- 
nued fo  long,  that  the  water  may 
fully  penetrate  the  parts  of  the  fub- 
jeft.  To  promote  this  effedf,  woods 
Ihould  be  thinly  lhaved  acrofs  the 
grain,  or  fawed,  roots  cut  tranf- 
verfely  into  thin  lllces,  barks  redu- 
ced into  coarfe  powder,  and  feeds 
lightly  brulfed.  V^ery  compadl  and 
tenacious  fubftances  require  the  ma- 
ceration to  be  continued  a week  or 
two,  or  longer;  for  thofe  of  a fofter 
and  loofer  texture,  two  or  three  days 
are  fufficient  j whllft  foine  telider 
herbs  and  flowers  not  only  ftand  not 
in  need  of  any  at  all,  but  are  even 
inj  ured  by  It. 

Whether  the  addition  of  fea-falt, 
which  fome  have  recommended,  be 
of  any  real  fervice,  is  much  to  be 
doubted.  .The  ufes  generally  afllgn- 
ed  to  it  are,  to  penetrate  a<id  unlock 
tlie  texture  of  tlio  fubjeft  more  ef- 

fcflually 
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feftually  thcin  fimple  water  could  do; 
and  to  prevent  the  fermentation  or 
putrefaftioii,  which  the  matter  is 
apt  to  run  into  during  the  length  of 
time  for  which  the  maceration  is  of- 
ten continued.  But  fea-falt  feems 
rather  to  harden  and  condenfe,  than 
to  foften  and  refolve,  both  vegetable 
and  animal  fubjcfts  ; and  if  it  pre- 
vents putrefaftion,  it  mull,  on  that 
very  account,  be  rather  injurious 
than  of  fervice.  The  refolution  here 
aimed  at,  approaches  near  to  a be- 
ginning putrefaftion  ; and  faline 
fubllances,  by  retarding  this,  pro- 
long the  maceration  far  beyond  the 
time  that  would  otherwife  be  necef- 
fary.  It  is  in  the  power  d(  the  ope- 
rator, when  he  perceives  the  procefs 
coming  near  this  pitch,  to  put  a Hop 
to  it  at  pleafure,  by  proceeding  im- 
mediately to  dillillation : by  this 
means  the  whole  affair  will  be  finilh- 
cd  in  a very  little  time,  with  at  leaft 
equal  advantage  in  every  other  re- 
fpefl  ; provided  the  manual  opera- 
tions of  pounding,  rafping,  and  the 
like,  which  are  equally  neceffary  in 
either  cafe,  be  fcientifically  complied 
with. 

Bodies  of  a very  vifeous  and  com- 
paft  texture,  were  direfled,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  to  be 
fermented  for  fome  days  with  a 
little  yell ; half  their  quantity  of  wa- 
ter is  fufficient  for  performing  the 
fermentation.  As  much  more  as  is 
neceffary  is  to  be  added  afterwards 
before  the  dillillation.  This  procefs 
undoubtedly  promotes  \he  refolu- 
tion of  the  fubjefl,  and  the  extrica- 
tion of  the  oil ; it  rarely  happens, 
however,  that  affiftances  of  this  kind 
are  needful.  Particular  care  mull  be 
had  not  to  continue  the  fermenta- 
tion too  long  ; or  to  give  a bad  fla- 
vour to  the  oil  by  an  ill-chofen  fer- 
ment, or  ufmg  too  large  a quantity 
of  any 

Some  dhemills  pretend,  that  by 
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the  addition  of  falts  and  acid  fpi- 
rits,  they  have  been  enabled  to  gain 
more  oil  from  certain  vegetable  mat- 
ters than  could  poflibly  be  got  from 
them  without  fuch  aflillance.  Expe- 
riments made  on  purpofe  to  fettle  this 
point  feem  to  prove  the  contrar)' ; 
this  at  lead  is  conllantly  found  to  be 
true,  that  where  there  Is  any  reafon 
to  think  the  yield  to  be  greater  than 
ufua),  the  quality  of  the  oil  is  pro- 
portlonably  injured.  The  quantity 
of  true  effential  oil  in  vegetables  can 
by  no  means  be  increafed ; and 
what  is  really  contained  in  them  may 
be  eafily  feparated  without  any  ad'* 
dition  of  this  kind.  All  that  faline 
matters  can  do  in  this  refpedl,  is,  to 
make  the  water  fufceptible  of  a 
greater  degree  of  heat  than  it  can 
fullain  by  itfelf,  and  thus  enable  it 
to  carry  up  a grofs  unfluous  matter 
not  volatile  enough  to  arife  with 
pure  water:  this  grofs  matter,  ming- 
ling with  the  pure  oil,  increafes  the 
quantity,  but  at  the  fame  time  mull 
neceffarily  debafe  its  quality.  And 
indeed,'  when  water  done  is  made 
ufe  of,  the  oil  which  comes  over  a- 
bout  the  end  of  the  operation  is  re- 
markably lefs  fragrant,  and  of  a 
thicker  confluence,  than  that  which 
arifes  at  the  beginning ; dillilled 
a fecond  time,  with  a gentle  heat, 
it  leaves  a large  quantity  of  grofs 
almoll  inflpid  reflnous  matter  be- 
hind. 

The  choice  of  proper  inllruments 
is  of  great  confequence  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  procefs  to  advan- 
tage. There  are  fome  oils  which 
pafs  freely  over  the  fwan  neck  of  the 
head  of  the  common  llill : others, 
lefs  volatile,  cannot  eaflly  be  made  to 
rife  fo  high.  For  obtaining  thefe 
lall,  we  would  recommend  a large 
low  head,  having  a rim  or  hoUow 
canal  round  it : in  this  canal  the  oil 
is  detained  on  its  flrll  afeent,  and 
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tliencc  conveyed  at  once  into  the  re- 
ceiver, tile  advantages  of  which  arc 
fufficiently  obvious. 

\V  ith  regard  to  the  fire,  the  ope- 
rator ought  to  be  expeditious  in  rai- 
fing  it  at  firil,  and  to  keep  it  up,  du- 
ring the  whole  procefs,  of  fuch  a 
degree  that  the  oil  may  freely  di- 
Uil ; otherwife  the  oil  will  be  expo- 
fed  to  an  unnecefiaiy'  heat ; a cir- 
cumftance  which  ought  as  much  as 
poflible  to  be  avoided.  Fire  com- 
municates to  idl  thefe  oils  a,  difa- 
greeable  impreflion,  as  is  evident 
from  their  being  much  lefs  grateful 
when  newly  diitilled,  than  after  they 
have  Hood  for  fome  time  in  a cool 
place;  the  longer  the  heat  is  conti- 
nued, the  more  alteration  it  mull 
produce  in  them. 

The  greater  number  of  oils  re- 
quire for  their  diftillation  the  heat  of 
water  ftrongly  boiling  : but  there 
are  many  alfo  which  rife  with  a heat 
coniiderably  lefs ; fuch  as  thofe  of 
lemon  and  citron  peel,  of  the  flow- 
ers of  lavender  and  rofemary,  and 
of  almoft  all  the  more  odoriferous 
kinds  of  flowers.  VV e have  already 

obfei-ved,  that  thefe  flow'crs  have 
their  fragrance  much  injured,  or 
even  dellroyed,  by  beating  or  brui- 
fmg  them ; it  is  impaired  alfo  by  the 
immerfion  in  water  in  the  prefent 
procefs,  and  the  more  fo  in  propor- 
tion to  the  continuance  of  the  im- 
merfon  and  the  heat : hence  thefe 
oils,  diftllled  in  the  common  mannerj 
prove  much  lefs  agreeable  in  fmell 
than  the  fubjefts  themfelves.  For 
the  diftillation  of  fubftances  of  this 
clafs,  another  method  has  been  con- 
trived; inftead  of  being  immerfed  in 
water,  they  are  expofed  only  to  its 
vapour.  A proper  quantity  of  wa- 
ter being  put  into  the  bottom  of  the 
ftill,  the  odoriferous  herbs  or  flow- 
ers are  laid  llghlty  in  a baflcct,  of 
fuch  a fize  that  it  may  enter  into 
the  ftill,  and  reft  agalnft  its  fides, 
juft  above  the  water.  The  head  bc- 
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ing  then  fitted  on,  and  the  water 
made  to  boil,  the  fleam,  percolating 
through  the  fubjedt,  imbibes  the  oil, 
without  impairing  its  fragrance,  and 
carries  it  over  into  the  receiver.  Oils 
thus  obtained  pofl'efs  the  odour  of 
the  fubjeft  in  an  exquilite  degree, 
and  have  nothing  of  the  difagreeablc 
feent  perceivable  in  thofe  diitilled  by 
boiling  them  in  water  in  the  com- 
mon manner. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
thofe  oils  which  rife  wdth  a lefs  heat 
than  that  of  boiling  water,  are  ge- 
nerally called,  by  the  chemical  and. 
pharmaceutical  writers,  light  oils ; 
and  thofe  which  require  the  heat  of 
water  ftrongly  boiling,  are  called 
ponderous.  We  have  avoided  thefe  ex- 
prelfions,  as  they  might  be  thought 
to  relate  to  the  comparative  gravi- 
ties of  the  oils  ; with  which  the  vo- 
latility or  fixednefs  have  no  connec- 
tion. Olive  oil  is  lighter  than  molt 
of  the  effential  oils ; but  the  heat  re- 
quifite  to  make  it  diftil  exceeds  that 
in  which  the  heaviefl  cflential  oil 
dlftils,  confiderably  more  than  the 
heat  of  boiling  water  exceeds  that  of 
ice; 

The  water  employed  In  the  di- 
ftillation of  eflential  oils  always  im- 
bibes fome  portion  of  the  oil ; as  is 
evident  from  the  fmell,  tafte,  and 
colour,  which  it  acquires.  It  can- 
not, however,  I'etain  above  a certain 
quantity ; and  therefore,  fuch  as 
has  been  already  ufed  and  almolt 
faturated  itfelf,  may  be  advanta- 
geoufly  employed,  inftead  of  com- 
mon water,  in  a fecond,  third,  or 
any  future  diftillation  of  the  fame 
fubjedl; 

Some  late  chemical  writers  re- 
commend, not  the  water  which 
comes  over,  but  that  which  remains 
in  the  ftill,  to  be  ufed  a fecond 
time.  This  can  be  of  no  fervice  ; as 
containing  only  fuch  parts  of  the  ve- 
getable as  are  not  capable  of  arlllng 
2 in 
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ia  diflillation,  and  wliich  ferve  only 
to  impede  the  aftion  of  the  water  as 
a menftruum,  and  to  endanger  an 
cmpyreuma. 

After  the  diftillation  of  one  oil, 
particular  care  Ihould  be  had  duly  to 
cleanfe  the  worm  before  it  be  em- 
ployed in  the  dilUllation  of  a ditt'e- 
rent  plant.  Some  oils,  thofe  of 
wormwood  and  anifeeds  for  inllance, 
adhere  to  it  fo  tenacioully,  as  not 
to  be  melted  out  by  heat,  or  wafli- 
ed  off  by  water:  the  bell  way  of 
cleanling  the  worm  from  thefe,  is 
to  run  a little  fpirit  of  wine  through 
it. 

Eflential  oils,  after  they  are  dl- 
llilled,  lliould  be  fuffered  to  Hand 
for  fome  days,  in  velfels  loofely  co- 
vered with  paper,  till  theyhave  loft 
their  difagreeable  fiery  odour,  and 
become  limpid:  then  put  them  up 
in  fmall  bottles,  which  are  to  be 
kept  quite  full,  clofely  Hopped,  in  a 
cool  place:  with  thefe  cautions,  they 
will  retain  their  virtues  in  perfedlion 
for  many  years. 

When  carelefsly  kept,  they  in 
time  gradually  lofe  of  their  flavour, 
and  become  grofs  and  thick.  Some 
endeavour  to  recover  them  again  af- 
ter they  have  undergone  this  change, 
by  grinding  them  with  about  thrice 
their  weight  of  common  fait,  then 
adding  a large  proportion  of  wa- 
ter, and  diftilling  them  alrefli : the 
purer  part  arifes  thirt  and  limpid, 
pofleffin  g a great  degree  of  the  priftine 
fmell  and  tafte  of  the  oil,  though  in- 
ferior in  both  refpefts  to  what  the 
oil  was  at  firft.  This  reftification,  as 
it  Is  called,  fucceeds  equally  without 
the  fait : the  oils,  when  thus  altered, 
are  nearly  in  the  fame  ftate  with  the 
turpentines,  and  other  thickened  oily 
juices,  which  readily  yield  their 
purer  oil  In  diftillation  with  water 
alone. 

When  eflential  oils  have  entirely 
loft  their  fmeU,  fome  recommend 


adding  them  In  the  diftillation  of  a 
frefli  quantity  of  the  oil  of  the  fame 
plant ; by  which  means  they  are  faid 
to  fatiate  therafelves  anew  with  the 
odorous  matter,  and  become  entirely 
renovated.  This  pradllce,  how^ever, 
ought  doubtlefs  to  be  difapproved, 
as  being  no  other  than  a fpccious  fo*. 
phiftication ; for  it  can  do  no  more 
than  divide,  between  the  old  and  the 
new,  the  adlive  matter  which  belongs 
to  the  new  alone. 

Eflential  oils,  medicinally  confi- 
dered,  agree  In  the  general  qualities 
of  pungency  and  heat  ; In  particu- 
lar virtues,  they  differ  as  much  as 
the  fubjedls  from  which  they  are  ob- 
tained, the  oil  being  the  diredl  prin- 
dple  In  which  the  virtues,  or  at  leaft 
a confiderable  part  of  the  virtues,  of 
the  feveral  fubjedts  refide.  Thus  the 
carminative  virtue  of  the  warm 
feeds,  the  diuretic  of  juniper  berries, 
the  emmenagogue  of  favin,  the  ner- 
vine of  rol'emary,  the  ftomachic  of 
mint,  the  antlfcorbutic  of  feurvy- 
grafs,  the  cordial  of  aromatics,  &c. 
are  fuppofed  to  be  concentrated  in 
their  oils. 

There  Is  another  remarkable  dif- 
ference in  eflential  oils,  the  founda- 
tion of  which  is  lefs  obvious,  that 
of  the  degree  of  their  pungency  and 
heat.  Thefe.  are  by  no  means  in 
pi'oportlon,  as  might  be  expedled, 
tothofeof  the  fubjedlthey  were  drawn 
from.  The  oil  of  cinnamon,  for  in- 
ftance,  isexceflively  pungent  and  ficr)-; 
in  its  undiluted  ftate  it  isalmoft  cauftic; 
wkereas  cloves,  a fpice  which  in  fub- 
ftance  Is  far  more  pungent  than  the 
other,  yields  an  oil  which  is  far  Icfs 
fo.  This  difference  feems  to  depend 
partly  upon  the  quantity  of  oil  af- 
forded, cinnamon  yielding  much  Icfs 
than  cloves,  and  coijfequently  ha- 
ving its  adlive  matter  concentrated 
into  a fmaller  volume  ; partly,  upon 
a dIflFerence  in  the  nature  of  the  ac- 
tive parts  thcmfelves:  for  though 
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efTential  oil  contain  always  the  fpeci- 
fic  odour  and  flavour  of  their  fub- 
jefts,  whether  grateful  or  ungrate- 
ful, they  do  not  always  contain  the 
whole  pungency ; this  rcfides  fre- 
quently in  a more  fixed  refmous  mat- 
ter, and  does  not  rife  with  the  oil. 
After  the  diilillation  of  cloves,  pep- 
per, and  fome  other  fpices,  a part 
of  their  pungency  is  found  to  remain 
behind : a firrtple  tindure  of  them 
in  redified  fpirit  of  wide  is  even 
more  pungent  than  their  pure  eflcn- 
tial  oils. 

1 he  more  grateful  oils  are  fre- 
quently made  ufe  of  for  reconciling 
to  the  ftomach  medicines  of  them- 
felves  difgullful.  It  has  been  cu- 
ttomary to  employ  them  as  correc- 
tors for  the  refmous  purgatives ; an 
tife  which  they  do  not  feem  to  be 
well  adapted  to.  All  the  fer^'ice 
they  can  here  be  of,  is,  to  make  the 
refin  fit  more  eafily  at  firtt  on  the 
ftomach  : far  from  abating  the  irri- 
tating quality  upon  which  the  vi- 
rulence of  its  operation  depends, 
thefe  pungent  oils  fuperadd  a frefli 
Itimulus. 

Eflential  oils  are  never  given  a- 
lone,  on  account  of  their  extreme 
heat  and  pungency;  which  in  fome 
is  fo  great,  that  a fingle  drop  let 
fall  upon  the  tongue,  produces  a 
gangrenous  efchar.  They  are  rea- 
dily imbibed  by  pure  dry  fugar,  and 
in  this  form  may  be  conveniently  ex- 
hibited. Ground  with  eight  or  ten 
times  their  weight  of  the  fiigar; 
they  become  foluble  in  aqueous  li- 
quors, and  thus  may  be  diluted  to 
any  afligncd.  degree.  Mucilages  alfo 
render  them  mifcible  with  water  in- 
to an  uniform  milky  liquor.  They 
diflblve  likewife  in  fpirit  of  wine; 
the  more  fragrant  in  an  equal 
weight,  and  almoft  all  of  them  in 
lefs  than  four  times  their  own  quan-* 
tity ; thefe  folutions  may  be  either 
taken  on  fugar,  or  mixed  with  fy- 
tups,  or  the  like:  on  mixing  them 


with  water,  the  liquor  grows  milky, 
and  the  oil  feparates. 

The  more  pungent  oils  arc  em- 
ployed externally  againft  paralytic 
complaints,  numbncfs,  pains,  and 
aches,  cold  tumours,  and  in  other 
cafes  where  particular  parts  require 
to  be  heated  or  ilimulated.  The 
tooth-ach  is  fometimes  relieved  by  a 
drop  of  thefe  almoft  cauftic  oils,  re- 
ceived on  cotton,  and  cautioufly  In- 
introduced  into  the  hollow  tooth. 


OLEUM  ESSENTIALE. 

Land, 

Ejential  ail  of 

1.  ylnifi  Anife 

2.  Carui,  Caraway 

3.  Lavenduli^ey  Lavender 

4.  Mentha piperitidisiPe^-ptYmint 

5.  Mentha  fativa^  Spearmint 

6.  Origani, 

7.  Pulegti. 

8*  Rorilmarini, 

9.  Bacca  juniper i, 

10.  Radicii  fajfafras^ 

Let  thefe  oils  be  drawn  off  by  di- 
ftlllation,  from  an  alembic  with  a 
large  refrigeratory;  but,  to  prevent 
an  empyreuma,  water  mult  be 
added  to  the  ingredients;  and  in 
this  they  mull  be  macerated  be- 
fore diilillation. 

The  water  which  comes  over  with 
the  oil  in  diilillation  is  to  be  kept 
for  ufe. 


Origanum 
Pennyroyal 
Rofemary 
Juniper-berry 
Saffafras  roof. 


OLEA  ESSENTIALIA. 

Edinb. 

EJfential  oils. 

Herha  mentha  fatroa,  of  the  herb* 
of  garden  mint. 

— mentha  piperitidis,  of  Peppermint* 

— -fabina^  of  Savin. 

Summitatum  ro/tmarinif  of  the  top* 
of  rofemary. 

Spicar  ti?n  florentium  lavendtila,  of  the 
flowering  fpikes  of  lavender. 

Seminum  an'ifi,  of  Anifeeds. 

Baccarumju7iiperi,Qlj\ymptx-\)tYY\e%, 

Radicis  fafafras,  of  Saffafras  root. 
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Plperis  ycw:aice?i/iii  of  Jamaica  pep* 
per. 

Thefe  are  prepared  almoft  In  the 
fame  manner  as  the  fimple  dlftilled 
waters,  excepting  that  for  procu- 
ring the  oil  a fornevvhat  lefs  quan- 
tity of  water  Is  to  be  ufed.  Seeds 
and  woody  matters  are  firft  to  be 
brulfed  or  fliaved.  The  oil  a- 
ril’cs  with  the  water  ; and  as  it  Is 
lighter  or  heavier,  fwims  on  the 
furface,  or  finks  to  the  bottom, 
from  which  it  is  afterwards  to  be 
feparated. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remarked, 
that,  in  preparing  thefe  dlftilled 
waters  and  oils,  fo  many  varieties 
miift  ncceftarlly  take  place  from 
the  goodnefs  of  the  fubjedl  Itfelf, 
its  texture,  the  time  of  the  year, 
and  fueh  like  circumftances,  that 
a certain  and  general  rule,  which 
fliould  ftriftly  apply  to  each  ex- 
ample, can  fcarcely  belaid  down  ; 
■ wherefore  we  have  only  explained 
the  general  method,  leaving  many 
things  to  be  varied  by  the  judg* 
ment  of  the  operator. 

To  the  direflibns  for  preparing 
thefe  eflential  oils  given  by  the  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  colleges,  w^e  ftiall 
here  next  fubjoln  a few  remarks  on 
their  medical  properties. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  ANISI 
ESSENTIALE. 

Lotid.  Edin. 

Effential  oil  of  anifeeds. 

This  oil  poflefles  the  tafte  and 
fmell  of  the  anifeeds  In  perfeftlon. 
It  is  one  of  the  mlldeft  of  the  dlftil- 
led oils  ; 15  or  20  drops  may  be  ta- 
ken at  a time  without  danger,  tho’ 
common  pradllce  rarely  goes  fo  far 
as  half  this  number.  Its  fmell  is 
extremely  durable  and  diffufive : 
milk  drawn  from  the  breaft  after 
taking  It,  is  found  impregnated  with 
its  odour ; and  poftibly  this  may  be, 
in  part,  the  foundation  of  the  pec- 


toral virtues ufually  aferibed  to  It:  in 
flatulencies  and  colics,  it  is  faid  by 
fome  to  be  lefs  effeftual  than  the 
feeds  themfelves. 

It  Is  remarkable  of  this  oil,  that  it 
congeals,  even  when  the  air  Is  not 
fenlibly  cold,  into  a butyraceous 
conflftence  : and  hence,  in  the  dl- 
ftillation  of  it,  the  operator  ought 
not  to  be  over-follcitous  in  keeping 
the  water  In  the  refrigeratory  too 
cool : it  behoves  him  rather  to  let  It 
grow  fomewhat  hot,  particularly  to- 
w'ards  the  end  of  the  procefs;  o- 
therwife  the  oil  congealing,  may  fo 
ttop  up  the  worm,  as  to  e.idanger 
blowing  olF  the  head  of  the  ftill,  or 
at  leaft  a confiderable  quantity  of  oil 
will  remain  in  It. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  CARUI 
ESSENTIALE. . 

Lond.  I 

EJfential  oil  of  cara'way  feeds. 

The  flavour  of  this  exailly  refem- 
bles  that  of  the  caraway  itfelf-  It  is 
a very  hot  and  pungent  oil;  a Angle 
drop  is  a moderate  dole,  and  flve  or 
Ax  is  a very  large  one.  It  is  not  un- 
frequently  made  ufe  oT  as  a carmina- 
tive ; and  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 
peculiarly  fcrviceable  for  promoting 
urine,  to  which  it  communicates 
fome  degree  of  its  fmell. 

OLEUM  floi-um  LAVENDUL.3i 
ESSENTIALE. 

Lond.  Edin. 

Efential  oil  of  lavender  flo’wers. 

This  oil,  when  In  perfecllon,  is 
very  limpid,  of  a pleafant  yellowlfli 
colour,  extremely  fragrant,  poflef- 
Ang  in  an  eminent  degree  the  pecu- 
liar fmell  generally  admired  In  the 
flowers.  It  is  a medicine  of  great 
ufe,  both  externally  and  Internal- 
ly, in  paralytic  and  lethargic  com- 
plaints, rheumatic  pains,  and  de- 
bilities of  the  nervous  fyftem.  The 
dofe  is  from  one  drop  to  Ave  or 
Ax. 


Lavea* 
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Lavender  flowers  yield  the  mod 
fi-agrant  oil,  and  in  confiderably  the 
largelt  quantity,  when  they  are  rea- 
dy to  fall  off  fpoutaneoufly,  and  the 
leaves  begin  to  (how  theinlelves.  the 
feeds  give  out  extremely  little.  The 
flowers  maybe  feparated  from  the 
red  of  the  plant,  by  drying  it  a 
little,  and  then  gently  beating  it : 
they  diould  be  immediately  commit- 
ted to  didillation,  and  the  procefs 
conduced  with  a well  regulated  gen- 
tle heat ; too  great  heat  would  not 
only  ehangc  the  colour  of  the  oil, 
but  likevvife  make  a difagreeable 
alteration  in  its  fmell. 

OLEUM  MENTHiE  PIPERI- 
TIDISESSENTIALE. 

Lovd.  Edinb. 

EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  pepper- 
mint. 

This  poflelTes  the  fmell,  tade,  and 
virtues  of  the  peppermint  in  perfec- 
tion ; the  colour  is  a pale  greenilh 
yellow.  It  is  a medicine  of  great 
pungency  and  fubtilty;  and  diffufes, 
almod  as  foon  as  taken,  a glowing 
warmth  through  the  whole  fydem. 
In  colics,  accompanied  with  great 
coldnefs,  and  in  fome  hylleric  com- 
plaints, it  is  of  excellent  fen'ice.  A 
drop  or  two  are  in  general  a fufii- 
cieiit  dofe. 

OLEUM  MENTH7E  SATIViE 
ESSENTIALE. 

Lend,  Edinb. 

EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  common 
mint. 

This  oil  fmells  and  tadcs  drongly 
of  the  mint,  but  is  in  both  refpe&s 
fomewhat  lefa  agreeable  than  the 
herb  itfelf.  It  is  an  ufeful  domachic 
medicine  ; and  not  unfrequently  ex- 
hibited in  want  of  appetite,  weak- 
nefs  of  the  domach,  retchings  to  vo- 
mit, and  other  like  dlfordcrs,  when 
not  accompanied  with  heat  or  in- 
flammation : two  or  three  drops,  or 
rtore,  are  given  for  a dofe.  It  is: 


likewife  employed  externally  for  the 
fame  purpofes ; and  is  an  ufeful 
ingredient  in  the  domachic  plaller  of 
the  fltops. 

OLEUM  ORIGANr 
ESSENTIALE. 

Loud. 

EJfential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  origa- 
num. 

This  oil  has  a very  pungent  acri- 
monious tade,  and  a penetrating 
fmell.  It  has  been  chiefly  employed 
externally  as  an  errhine,  and  for  ea- 
iing  pains  of  the  teeth. 

OLEUM  PULEGII 
ESSENTIALE. 

• Lond. 

Efential  oil  of  the  leaves  of  penny- 
royal. 

This  oil,  in  fmell  and  tade,  re- 
fembles  the  original  plant ; the  vir- 
tues of  which  it  likewife  poflelTes.  It 
is  given  in  hyderic  cafes,  from  one 
to  four  or  five  drops. 

OLEUM  ROSIMARINI 
ESSENTIALE. 

Lond.  Edinb. 

EJfential  oil  of  rofemary. 

The  oil'  of  rofemary  is  drawn 
from  the  plant  in  flower.  When  in 
perfeftion,  it  is  very  light  and  thin, 
pale,  and  almod  colourlefs;  of  great 
fragrancy,  though  not  quite  fo  a- 
greeable  as  the  rofemary  itfelf.  It 
is  recommended,  in  the  dofe  of  a 
few  drops,  'in  nervous  and  hyderic 
complaints.  Boerhaave  holds  it  in 
great  efleem  againd  epllepfies,  and 
liippreflions  of  the  uterine  purga- 
tions occafioned  by  weaknefs  and 
ina£livlty. 

OLEUM  baccarum  JUNIPERI 
ESSENTIALE. 

Lond.  Edinb. 

• Efential  oil  of  juniper-berries. 

This  oil  is  a very  warm  and  pun- 
gent one  I of  a drong  flavour,  not 
Z 3 unr^ 
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unlike  that  of  the  berries.  In  the 
<Jofe  of  a drop  or  twp,  it  proves  a 
fcrviceable  carminative  and  ftom^- 
chic : in  one  of  fix,  eight,  or  more,  a 
flimiilating,  detergent,  diuretic,  and 
emmenagogue : it  feems  to  have 
fomewhat  pf  the  nature  of  the  tur- 
pentines, or  their  dillilled  oil ; like 
which  it  communicates  a violent 
fmell  to  the  urine. 

The  oil  of  thefe  berries  refides 
partly  in  veficles  fpread  through  the 
fubftance  pf  the  fruit,  and  partly  in 
little  cells  contained  in  the  feeds : 
when  the  berry  is  dry,  and  the  oil 
hardened  into  a refmous  fubftance, 
it  becomes  vifible,  upon  breaking 
the  feeds,  in  form  of  little  tranfpa- 
rent  drops.  In  order  therefore  to 
obtain  this  oil  to  advantage,  we 
■ought,  previous  to  the  diftillation,  to 
bruife  the  berry  thoroughly,  fo  as 
to  break  the  feeds,  and  entirely  lay 
open  the  oily  receptacles. 

OLEUM  SASSAFRAS 
ESSENITALE. 

Land.  Edinb. 

Ejfe7itial  oij  of faffafras. 

This  is  the  mod  ponderous  of  all 
the  known  effential  oils,  but  rifes  in 
diftillation  with  fufficient  eafe;  it 
appears  limpid  as  water,  has  a mo- 
derately pungent  talle,  a very  fra- 
grant fmell,  exadlly  refembling  that 
of  the  faftafras.  It  ftands  greatly 
commended  as  a fudorilic,  apd  for 
purifying  the  blood  and  juices;  it  i§ 
likewife  fuppoled  to  be  of  fervice 
jn  humoral  afthmasand  conghs.  The 
dole  is  frdpi  one  drop  to  eight  or 
ten;  thopgh  Geqffroy  goes  as  far  as 
twenty. 

. The  decodlion  remaining  after 
the  diftillation  of  the  oil,  affords  by 
ihfpiffatio'n  an  ufeful  extract,  of  a 
mild,  bitterifli,  fubaftringent  tafte. 
lioffman  fays,  he  has  given  it  with 
great  benefit,  in  dofes  of  a fcruple, 
as  a corroborant  in  cacheftiq  cafes, 
tp  the,  decline  of  intermitting  fe- 


vers, and  for  abating  hypochondri., 
acal  fpafms, 

OLEUM  SABINiE 
ESSENTIALE. 

Lond.  Edinb. 

EJfential  oil  of  favin  leaves. 

Savin  is  one  of  the  plants  which, 
in  former  editions  of  the  kdinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  were  direfted  to  be  * 
lightly  fermented  before  the  diftilla- 
tion : this,  however,  is  not  ver)'  ne- 
ceflary;  for  favin  yields,  without 
fermentation,  and  even  without  any 
fuch  maceration,  a very  large  quan- 
tity of  oil ; the  foregoing  herb  ftands 
more  in  need  of  a treatment  of  tliis 
kirid.  The  oil  of  favin  is  a celcr 
braled  uterine  and  emmenagogue; 
in  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a medicine  of  great  fervice, 
though  not  capable  of  performing 
what  it  has  been  often  reprefented 
to  do.  The  dofe  is,  two  or  three 
drops,  or  more, 

OLEUM  ESSENTIALE  PIPE- 
RIS  JAMAICENSIS. 

Edinb. 

EJfential  oil  of  Ja^naica  pepper. 

This  is  a very  elegant  oil,  and 
may  be  ufed  as  a fuccedaneum  to 
thofe  of  fome  of  the  dearer  fpices. 
It  is  of  a fine  pale  colour ; in  fla- 
vour more  agreeable  than  the  oil  of 
cloves,  and  not  far  fhort  of  that  of 
nutmegs.  It  finks  in  water,  like 
the  oils  of  fqme  of  the  eaftern  fpices. 

OLEUM  PETROLEI. 

Losid. 

Oil  of  foffil  tar. 

Diftil  foflil  tar,  the  bitumen  petro- 
leum, in  a fand  heat. 

Th  E oil  obtained  frpm  this  tar  will 
be  more  or  lefs  thin  according  to  the 
continuance  of  the  diftillation ; and 
by  its  continuance  the  tar  will  at 
laft  be  reduced  to  a black  coal;  and 
then  the  oil  will  b?  pretty  deep  iq 
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colour  though  pcrfealy  llm<l.  This  hdonthk  cffea  when  taken  oven  to 

on  hti  a |ro«rty  Bmilar  to  that  the  extent  of  a few  drops  only.  It 

0 the  tinaEre  of  nephritic  wood  in  has,  Irowevcr  been  g.ven  m nnuch 

1 t “ ptaringhkewhen  looked  larger  dofes,  erpecally  when  m.xed 

wS  an  orange  colour  when  with  honey.  Kecourfe  has  pnne.- 

h betwixt  the  eye  and  the  light,  pally  been  had  to  fuch  doles  in  cafes 
b!  lone  ktping  it  lore,  this  pro-  of  chronic  rheunaaufnr,  partrcularly 
^r  y It  is  lef.  difagreeable  than  in  thore  mod.1, cations  of  rt  winch  are 
W of  the  Other  empreumatic  oils  fciatica  and  lumbago.  But 

tkt  hatkrteriy  ‘aVe  !■>  o»r  they  have  not  been  oHen  fuccefsfuk 
nharinacopceia,  fuch  as  the  oleum  and  fometimes  they  have  had  the  ef- 
£ritiun,E  tliiugh  very  acrid  and  fed  of  inducng  bloody  urrne. 

llimulatlng.  'oLEUM  ANIMALE. 


OLEUM  TEREBlNTHINiE. 
Lond. 

Oil  of  turpentine.  .• 

Take  of 

Common  turpentine,  five  pounds. 


Lond, 

Animal  oil. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  hartlhorn,  one  pound, 
Diftil  three  times. 


Water,  four  pounds. 

Diftil  the  turpentine  with  the  water 
from  an  alembic  of  copper.  Af- 
ter the  dilliilation  of  the  oil,  what 
remains  is  yellow  relin. 

OLEUM  TEREBINTHINiE 
RECTIFiCATUM. 

Lond. 

Reflified  oil  of  turpentine. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  turpentine,  one  pound; 
Dlftilled  water,  four  pints. 

Diftil. 

The  procefs  here  propofed  for 
rectifying  this  oil,  is  not  only  tedious 
but  accompanied  with  danger.  For 
unlefs  the  luting  be  very  clofe,  fome 
of  the  vapour  will  be  apt  to  get 
through  ; and  if  this  catch  fire,  it 
wifi  infallibly  hurft  the  velTels.  This 
rectified  oil,  which  in  many  phar- 
macopoeias is  flyled  sethereal,  does 
notconfiderably  differ  In  fpecific  gra- 
vity, fmell,  tafte,  or  medical  quedities, 
from  the  former. 

The  fpirit  of  turpentine,  as  this 
effentlal  oil  has  been  ftyled,  is  not 
unfrcquently  taken  Internally  as  a 
diuretic  and  fudorlfic.  And  in 
^befe  ways  it  has  fometimes  a con- 


OLEUM  e CORNUBUS  REC- 
TlFiCA'rUM,  five  OLEUM 
ANIMALE. 

Edinh. 

Relltfed  oil  of  horns,  or  animal  oil. 

Take  of  . . ., 

Empyrcumatic  oil,  newly  diftilled 
from  the  horns  of  animals,  as 
much  as  you  will. 

Diftil  with  a gentle  heat.  In  a ma- 
trafs  furnllhed  with  a head,  as 
long  as  a thin  colourlefs  oil  comes 
over,  w'hich  Is  to  be  freed  of  al- 
kaline fait  and  fpirit  by  means  of 
water.  That  this  oil  may  remain 
limpid  and  good,  it  ought  be  put 
up  m fmall  phials  completely  fill- 
ed and  inverted,  having  prevlouf- 
ly  put  into  each  phial  a few  drops 
of  water,  that  on  inverting  it 
the  water  may  interpofe  Itfelf  be- 
twixt the  oil  dfid  the  mouth  of 
the  phial. 

The  quantity  of  oil  employed  in 
this  procefs  fliould  be  confiderable  : 
for  it  leaves  fo  much  black  matter 
behind  in  the  feveral  diftillations, 
that  It  Is  reduced  at  laft  to  a fmall 
portion  of  its  original  quantity.  It 
Is  faid,  that  the  produd  is  got  more 
Z 4. 
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limpid,  by  mixing  the  oil  with  qulck- 
Kme  into  a foft  pafte;  the  lime  keep- 
ing down  more  of  the  grofs  matter 
than  would  remain  without  fuch  an 
addition.  The  quicklime  may  here 
alfo',  pel  haps,  aft  by  abftrafting  fix- 
ed air;  to  the  abforptlon  of  which 
w'e  are  difjiofed  to  refer  In  fome  mea- 
fure  the  fpoiling  of  the  oil  on  expo- 
lure  to  the  atmofphere. 

This  oil  was  firft  introduced  by 
Dippelius,  wliofe  name  it  has  fince 
generally  born. 

Animal  oils  thus  reftified,  are  thin 
and  limpid,  of  a fubtle,  penetrating, 
not  difagieeable  finell  and  talle. 
1 hey  are  hrongly  recommended  as 
anodynes  aud  antifpafmodtcs,  in  do- 
fes  from  I 5 to  30  drops.  Hoffman 
repovt.s,  that  they  procure  a calm 
and  Ivveet  fleep,  whicli  continues 
often  for  20  hours,  without  being 
followed  by  any  languor  or  debility, 
but  rather  leaving  the  patient  more 
alert  and  cheerful  than  before  ; that 
they  procure  likewife  a gentle  fweat, 
without  increafing  the  heat  of  the 
blood  ; that  given  to  20  drops  or 
niore,  on  an  empty  ftpmach,  fix 
hours  before  the  acceffion  of  an  in- 
termittent fever,  they  frequently  re- 
move the  diforder;  and  that  they 
are  likewife  a veiy  generous  remedy 
in  inveterate, and  chronical  epilepfies, 
and  In  convulfive  motions,  ^fpecially 
if  given  before  the  ufual  time  of  the 
attack,  and  preceded  by  proper  eva- 
puations. 

The  empyreumatic  oils  of  vege- 
tables, reftified  in  the  fame  manner 
by  repeated  dllllllatlons,  fuffera  like 
change  with  the  animal;  lofmg  their 
dark  colour  and  offenfive  fmell,  and 
becoming  limpid,  penetrating,  and 
agrecsible:  in  this  ftate  they. are  fup- 
pofed,  like  the  animal  oil,  to  bq  a- 
hodyne,  antifpafmodic,  and  diapho- 
retic, or  fudorific.  It  is  obfervable, 
that  all  the  empyreumatic  oils  dif- 
folve  In  fpirit  of  wine,  and  that  the 
;^'tener  they  are  redific-d  or  rediilil- 


led,  they  diffolve  the  more  readily  ; 
a circumftance  in  which  they  differ 
remarkably  from  effential  oils,  which, 
by  repeated  dillillations,  become 
more  and  more  dilficult  of  folu- 
tion. 

How  far  thefe  preparations  really 
poffcfs  the  virtues  that  have  been  a- 
fcribed  to  them,  has  not  yet  been 
fufllciently  determined  by  experi- 
ence; the^  tedioufnefs  and  trouble 
of  the  redificatlon  having  prevented 
their  coming  Into  general  ufe,  or  be- 
ing often  made.  They  are  liable 
alfo  to  a more  material  Inconveni- 
ence in  regard  to  their  medicinal 
ufe,  precarioufnefs  in  their  quality  ; 
for  how  perfedly  foever  they  be  rec- 
tified, they  gradually  lofc,  in  keep- 
ing, the  qualities  they  had  received 
from  that  procefs,  and  return  more 
and  more  towards  their  original  fe- 
tidnefs. 

f 

OLEUM  ET  SAL  SUCCINI. 
Edinb. 

Oil  and  fait  of  amber. 

Take 

Equal  parts  of  amber  reduced  to 
a powder  and  of  pure  fand. 

Mix  them,  and  put  them  into  a glafs 
retort,  of  which  the  mixture  may 
fill  one  half : then  adapt  a large 
receiver,  and  dlllll  in  a fand-fur- 
nace,  with  a fire  gradually  in- 
creafed.  At  firft  a fpirit  will 
come  over,  with  fome  yellow 
oil ; then  more  yellow  oil,  a- 
long  with  a little  fait ; and  upon 
raifing  the  heat,  more  of  the  fait, 
with  a reddiflt  and  black  coloured 
oil. 

When  the  dlftillation  is  finiftied, 
empty  the  liquor  out  of  th«^  recei- 
ver ; and  having  collefted  toge- 
ther the  fait  wliich  adheres  to  the 
fides,  dry  it  by  gentle  preffure 
between  the  folds  of  fome  fpongy 
paper ; then  purify  it  by  folu- 
tion  in  warm  water  and  by  cryftal- 
lijiatioa. 

QLEUM 
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OLEUM  SUCCINI  RECTIFI- 
CATUM. 

Ediub. 

Diftil  the  oil  in  a glnfs  retort  with 
fix  times  its  quantity  of  water  till 
two  thirds  of  the  water  have  pafs- 
cd  into  the  receiver ; then  fepa- 
rate  the  rectified  oil  from  the  wa- 
ter, and  keep  it  for  ufe  in  clofe 
Ihut  velfels. 

OLEUM  SUCCINI  RECTIFI- 
CATUM. 

Loud. 

Rectified  oil  of  amber. 

Take  of 

Oil  of  amber,  one  pound, 
piltil  three  times. 

The  London  College  introduce 
their  directions  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  hd  and  oleum  fucci- 
iii  at  an  after  part  of  their  work,  un- 
der the  head  of  fales.  Here  vve 
may  only  obferve,  that  they  di- 
rect it  to  be  prepared  from  the  am- 
ber alone,  without  the  intervention 
<.f  fand.  Bat  this  makes  no  tflen- 
tial  difference  in  the  article  when 
prepared. 

The  Edinburgh  College  have  re- 
jeiTced  what  was  formerly  called  the 
Ipirit,  as  being  nothing  elfe  than 
the  watery  parts,  fraught  w'ith  the 
inert  impurities  of  the  bitumen  and 
a very  fmall  portion  of  the  fait,  in 
the  diftillation  of  amber,  the  fire 
mud  for  fome  time  be  continued 
gentle,  fcarce  exceeding  the  degree 
at  which  water  bolls,  till  the  aque- 
ous phlegm  and  thin  oil  have  arifen ; 
after  which  it  is  to  be  fiowly  in- 
creafed.  If  the  fire  were  urged  ha- 
llily,  tlie  amber  would  fwell  up,*  and 
rife  in  its  whole  fubftance  into  the 
receiver,  without  undergoing  the 
required  decompofitlon  or  fepara- 
tlon  of  its  parts.  When  fand  or  fi- 
f^iiar  intermedia  are  mixed  with  it. 


it  is  lefs  fubje£l  to  this  rarefac- 
tion, and  the  fire  may  be  raifed 
fomew'hat  more  expeditioufly  ; tho’ 
this  little  advantage  is  perhaps  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  room 
which  the  fand  takes  up  in  the  re- 
tort. 

Our  chemifts  generally  leave  the 
receiver  unluted,  that  it  may  be  oc- 
cafionally  removed  as  the  fait  rifes 
and  concretes  in  the  neck  of  the  re- 
tort ; from  whence  it  is  every  now 
and  then  feraped  out  to  prevent  the 
oil  from  carrying  it  down  into  the 
receiver.  When  a grofs  thick  oil 
begins  to  arife,  and  no  more  fait  ap- 
pears, the  dillillation  is  ftopt,  tho’ 
it  might,  perhaps,  be  continued 
longer  to  advantage. 

Mr  Pott  informs  us  (in  a curious 
diflertation  on  the  fait  of  amber, 
publilhed  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Scien- 
ces of  Berlin),  that  the  Pruffian 
workmen,  tvho  prepare  large  quan- 
tities of  this  fait  for  exportation, 
from  cuttings  and  fmall  pieces  of 
amber,  perform  the  diftillation  with; 
out  any  intermedium,  and  in  an 
open  fire:  that  fweeping  out  the  fait 
from  the  neck  of  the  retort  being 
found  too  troublefome,'  they  fuffer 
the  oil  to  carry  it  down  into  the  re- 
ceiver, and  afterwards  feparate  it  by 
means  of  bibulous  paper,  which  im- 
bibes the  oil,  and  leaves  the  fait  diy  ; 
which,  paper  is  afterwards  fqueezed 
and  dillilled  : that  they  continue 
the  diftillation  till  all  that  can  be 
forced  over  has  arifen,  taking  care 
only  to  catch  the  laft  thick  oil  in  a 
feparate  receiver  ; and  that  from 
this  they  extraft  a confiderable 
quantity  of  fait,  by  fiiaking  it  in  a 
ftrong  veffel  with  three  or  four,  frefh 
portions  of  hot  watei;,  and  evapo- 
rating and  ciyffallifing  the  filtered 
waters. 

The  fpirlt  of  amber  fo  called,  is 
no  more  than  a folutlon  of  a fmall 
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portion  of  the  fait  in  phlegm  or  wa- 
ter ; and  therefore  is  very  properly 
employed  for  dilTolving  the  fait  in 
order  to  its  cryilallization. 

The  fait,  freed  from  as  much  of 
the  oil  as  fpongy  paper  will  imbibe, 
retains  fo  much  as  to  appear  of  a 
dark  brown  colour.  Mr  Pott  fays, 
the  method  he  has  found  to  fucceed 
heft,  and  with  lead  lofs,  is,  to  dif- 
folve  the  fait  in  hot  water,  and  put 
into  the  paper,  through  which  the 
folution  is  to  be  filtered,  a little  cot- 
ton flightly  moiftened  with  oil  of 
amber  : this,  he  fays,  detains  a good 
deal  of  the  oil  of  the  fait,  and  the 
folution  palTes  through  the  more 
pure.  The  liquor  being  evaporated 
with  a very  gentle  fire,  as  that  of  a 
water  bath,  and  fet  to  fhoqt,  the 
firft  cryftals  prove  tranfparent,  with 
a flight  yellowidi  tinge  ; but  thofe 
which  follow  are  brown,  oily,  and 
bitter,  and  are  therefore  to  be  fur- 
ther depurated  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  whole  quantity  of  cryftals  a- 
mounts  to  about  one-thirtieth  of  the 
weight  of  the  crude  amber  employ- 
ed. By  fublimation  from  fea-falt, 
as  diretled  in  former  editions  of  the 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia,  the  fait 
is  thought  to  be  more  perfedtly  and 
more  expeditioufly  purified : Mr 

Pott  objefts  to  fublimation,  that  a 
part  of  the  fait  is  decompofed  by  it, 
a coaly  matter  being  left  behind, 
even  though  the  fait  was  previoufly 
purified  by  cryftallization  ; it  may 
be  prefumed,  however,  that  this  coal 
proceeds  rather  from  the  burning  of 
fome  remains  of  the  oily  matter, 
than  from  the  deeompofition  of  any 
part  of  the  true  fait. 

Pure  fait  of  amber  has  a penetra- 
ting, fubaftringent  acid,  tafte.  It 
diflblves  both  in  water  and  in  refti- 
fied  fpirit ; though  not  readily  in  ei- 
ther, and  fcarcely  at  all  in  the  lat- 
ter without  the  affiftance  of  heat : 
of  cold  water  in  fummer,  it  requires 
ftir  its  folution  about  twenty  times 


its  own  weight ; of  boiling  wa- 
ter, only  about  twice  its  weight. 
Expofed  in  a glafs  veftel,  to  a 
heat  a little  greater  than  that  of 
boiling*  water,  it  firft  melts,  then 
rifes  in  a white  fume,  and  con- 
cretes again  in  the  Upper  part  of  the 
glafs  into  fine  white  flakes,  leaving, 
iinlefs  it  was  perfedfly  pure,  a little 
coaly  matter  behind.  It  effervefees 
with  alkalies  both  fixed  and  volatile, 
and  forms  with  them  neutral  com- 
pounds, much  refembling  thofe 
compofed  of  the  fame  alkalies  and  ve- 
getable acids.  Mixed  with  acid  li- 
quors, it  makes  no  fenfible  commo- 
tion. Ground  with  fixed  alkaline 
falts,  it  does  not  exhale  any  urinous 
odour.  By  thefe  charafters,  it  is 
conceived  this  fait  may  be  readily 
dillinguiflied  from  all  the  other  mat- 
ters that  have  been  mixed  with,  or 
vended  for  it.  With  regard  to  its 
virtue,  it  is  accounted  aperient,  diu- 
retic, and,  on  account  of  its  retain- 
ing fome  portion  of  the  oil,  antlhy- 
fterlc ; Boerhaave  gives  it  the  cha- 
rafter  of  diureticorum  et  antihyjieri- 
corum  princeps.  Its  • great  price, 
however,  has  prevented  Its  coming 
much  Into  ufe  ; and  perhaps  its  real 
virtues  are  not  equal  to  the  opinion 
generally  entertained  of  them. 

The  redllfied  oil  has  a ftrong  bi- 
tuminous fmell,  and  a pungant  acrid 
tafte.  Given  In  a dole  of  ten  or 
twelve  drops,  it  heats,  llimulates, 
and  promotes  the  fluid  fecretlons : 
It  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  hyfterical 
diforders,  and  in  deficiencies  of  the 
uterine  purgations.  Sometimes  it 
is  ufed  externally,  in  liniments  for 
weak  or  paralytic  limbs  and  rheu- 
matic pains.  This  oil  diCFers  from 
all  thofe  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  agrees  with  the  mineral  petro- 
lea,  in  not  being  fohiblc,  either  in 
its  redllfied  or  unredllfied  ftate,  by 
fpirit  of  wine,  fixt  alkaline  lixivia, 
or  volatile  alkaline  fpirits  ; the  oil, 
after  long  digeftion  or  agitation,  fe- 
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parating  as  freely  as  common  oil 
iocs  from  water. 

OLEUM  VINE 

bond. 

OH  of  •whie, 

T ake  of 
Alcohol, 

Vitriolic  acid,  of  each  one  pint. 
Mix  them  by  degrees,  and  dillil  5 
taking  care  that  no  black  foam 
pafies  into  the  receiver.  Separate 
the  oily  part  of  the  diftllled  li- 
quor from  the  volatile  vitriolic 
acid. — I’o  the  oily  part  add  as 
much  water  of  pure  kali  as  is  fuf- 
iicicnt  to  take  away  the  fulphu- 
reous  fmcU  : then  diilil  the  atker 
with  a gentle  heat.  The  oil  of 
v ine  remains  in  the  retort,  fvvim- 
ming  on  the  watery  liquor,  from 
T.  hich  it  is  to  be  feparated. 

Some  caution  is  requifite  in  mix- 
ing the  two  liquors,  that  the  confe- 
quent  heat  and  ebullition,  which 
•would  not  only  diffipate  a part  of 
the  mixture,  but  hazard  the  break- 
ing of  the  veflel  and  the  hurt  of  the 
operator,  may  be  avoided  Thefe- 
curell  way  is  to  add  the  vitriolic  acid 
to  the  fpirit  of  wine  by  a little  at  a 
time,  waiting  till  the  firll  addition 
be  incorporated  before  another  quan- 
tity be  put  in.  By  this,  the  enfuing 
heat  is  inconfiderable,  and  the  mix- 
ture is  cffe<Sled  without  incopve* 
uience. 

OLEUM  ABSINTHII  DE- 
STILLATUM. 

Roff. 

Ejfential  oil  of  •wormivood. 

Let  the  frefh  leaves  of  wormwood 
nightly  dried  be  macerated  with 
a fufficient  quantity  of  water, 
and  then  fubjeA  to  dillillatipn ; 
and  let  the  oil  which  comes  over 
be  feparated  from  the  water  which 
. accompanies  it. 


This  is  one  of  the  more  ungrate- 
ful oils  : it  fmells  llrongly  of  the 
wormwood,  and  contains  its  parti- 
cular naufeous  take,  but  has  little 
or  nothing  of  its  bitternefs,  this  re- 
maining entire  in  the  deco£lion  left 
after  the  dikillation;  its  colour, 
when  drawn  from  the  frefli  herb,  is 
a dark  green ; from  the  dry,  a 
browuilh  yellow.  This  oil  is  re- 
commended by  Hoffman  as  a mild 
anodyne  in  fpafmodic  contradfions  : 
fur  this  purpol'e,  he  diredts  a dram 
of  it  to  be  diffolved  in  an  ounce  of 
rtdfilied  fpirit  of  wine,  and  feven  or 
eight  drops  of  the  mixture  taken  for 
a dofe  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 
Boerhaavc  greatly  commends  in  ter- 
tian fevers,  a medicated  liquor  com- 
pofed.of  about  feven  grains  of  this 
oil  ground  lirlt  with  a dram  of  fu- 
gar,  then  with  two  drams  of  the  fait 
of  wormwood,  and  afterwards  dif- 
folved in  lix  ounces  of  the  dilHlled 
water  of  the  fame  plant  : two  hours 
before  the  fit  is  expedled,  the  pa- 
tient is  to  bathe  his  feet  and  legs  in 
warm  water,  and  then  to  drink  two 
ounces  of  the  liquor  every  quarter  of 
an  hour  till  the  two  hours  are  expi- 
red : by  this  means,  he  fays,  all  ca- 
fes cf  this  kind  are  generally  cured 
with  eafe  and  fafety,  provided  there 
be  no  feirrhofity  or  fuppuration. 
The  oil  of  wormwood  is  employed 
chiefly  as  a vermifuge  ; and  for  this 
purpofe  is  fometimes  both  applied 
externally  to  the  belly  and  taken  in- 
ternally: it  is  moft  conveniently  ex- 
hibited in  the  form  of  pills,  which  it 
may  be  reduced  into  by  mixing  it 
with  crumb  of  bread. 

In  the  fame  manner  with  the  o- 
leum  abfinthii,  the  following  oils, 
mentioned  on  ^he  authority  of  the 
pharmaeppoei^  Roffica,  are  alfo  di- 
reded  to  be  prepared.  ' 
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OLEUM  AURANTII  COR- 
TICUM. 

Rofs. 

Ejfetriial  oil  of  orangc-Jkins. 

OLEUM  CORTICUM  LIMO- 
NUM. 

EJfence  of  lemons. 

Of  thefe  cffential  oils,  as  exifting 
in  a feparate  Hate  in  the  growing  ve- 
getable, we  have  already  offered 
fome  obfervations.  They  are  obtain- 
ed in  a very  pure  ftate  by  diftilla- 
tion.  They  are  now  rejefted  from 
our  pharmacopoeias,  being  employed 
rather  as  perfutnes  than  as  medi- 
cines. This  is  particularly  the  cafe 
with  the  elfence  of  lemons,  which  is 
a pleafant  oil,  of  a fine  fmell,  very 
near  as  agreeable  as  that  of  the  frefh 
peel ; it  is  one  of  the  lightefl:  and 
moil  volatile  effential  oils  we  have, 
perfe&ly  limpid,  and  alinofl  colour- 
lefs.  It  is  taken  in  dofes  of  two  or 
three  drops,  as  a cordial,  in  weak- 
nefs  of  the  llomach,  &c.  tho’  more 
frequently  ufed  as  aperfume.  Itgives 
a fine  flavour  to  the  officinal  fpiritus 
volatilis  aromaticLis  of  the  Edin- 
burgh college,  or  the  fpiritus  am- 
monise  compofitus,  as  it  is  now  fty- 
led  by  that  of  the  London  : and  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  it  enters  this 
formula  of  both  colleges,  although 
neither  of  them  has  given  it  a place 
among  their  preparations,  probably 
as  it  is  one  of  thofe  articles  which 
the  apothecai7  i-arely  prepares  for 
hlmfelf.  When  foap  is  given  in  the 
form  of  pills,  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  this  oil  they  are 
thought  to  fit  more  eafily  on  the 
Romach. 

OLEUM  CARYOPHYLLO- 
RUM  AROMATICORUM 
ESSENTIALE. 

_ Roff. 

EJfential  oil  of  cloves. 

This  oil  is  fo  ponderous  as  to 


fink  in  water,  and  is  not  eafily  ele- 
vated in  diftillation : if  the  water 
which  comes  over  be  returned  on  the 
remaining  cloves,  and  the  diftillation 
repeated,  fome  more  oil  will  gene- 
rally be  obtained,  though  much  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  the  firft.  The 
oil  of  cloves  is  ufually  deferibed  as 
being  “ ^ in  tafte  exceffivcly  hot  and 
“ fieryq  and  of  a gold  yellow  co- 
lour.’^  [Boerh.  proceff. ) Such 
indeed  is  the  compofition  which  w'e 
receive  under  this  name  from  Hol- 
land ; but  the  genuine  oil  of  cloves 
is  one  of  the  milder  oils  : it  may  be 
taken  with  great  fafety  (duly  dilu- 
ted) to  the  quantity  of  ten  or  twelve 
drops  or  more.  Nor  is  its  colour  at 
all  yellow,  unlefs  it  has  been  long 
and  carelefsly  kept,  or  diftilled  by 
too  violent  a fire  : when  in  perfec- 
tion, it  is  limpid  and  colourlefs,  of  a 
pleafant,  moderately  warm  and  pun- 
gent tafte,  and  a very  agreeable 
fmell,  much  referribling  that' of  the 
fpice  itfelf.  I'he  Dutch  oil  of  cloves 
contains  a large  quantity  of  exprefs- 
ed  oil,  as  evidently  appears  upon  ex- 
amining it  by  diftillation.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  the  addition  to 
which  it  owes  its  acrimony.  A fmall 
proportion  of  a refinous  extradl  of 
cloves  communicates  to  a large  one 
of  oil  a deep  colour,  and  a great  de- 
gree of  acrimony, 

OLEUM  CHAMOMILLI  FLO- 
RUM. 

Rof. 

EJfential  oil  of  ca?no7nile. 

An  oil  of  camomile  had  formerly 
a place  in  our  pharmacopccias  made 
by  infufion  of  the  recent  plant,  and 
its  flowers  in  olive  oil;  and  again  fe- 
parating  it  by  prefiure  after  impreg- 
nating it  widi  the  aftive  parts  of  the 
plant  by  heat.  This,  however,  was 
intended  only  for  external  applica- 
tion ; but  the  eflential  oil  is  meant 
to  be  ufed  internally. 


It 
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It  is  a very  pungent  oil,  ot  a 
■ftrong  not  ungrateful  fmell,  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  flowers : its  colour 
is  yellow,  with  a call  of  greeiufli  or 
brown.  It  is  fonietimes  given  in  the 
dofc  of  a few  drops,  as  a cannina- 
tive,  in  hylleric  diforders,  and  like- 
wife  as  a vermifuge  : it  may  be  con-  ■ 
veniently  made  into  pills  with  crumb 
of  bread. 

OLEUM  CINNAMOMI  COR- 
TICIS. 

Rof.  \ 

Oil  of  cinnamon. 

This  valuable  oil  is  exu'cmely  hot 
and  pungent,  of  a moft  agreeable  fla- 
vour, like  that  of  the  cinnamon  it- 
felf.  In  cold  languid  cafes,  and  de- 
bilities of  the  nervous  fyftem,  it  is 
one  of  the  moft  immediate  cordials 
and  reftoratives.  The  dofe  is  one, 
two,  or  three  drops : which  mull 
always  be  carefully  diluted  by  the 
mediation  of  fugar,  &c ; for  fo 
great  is  the  pungency  of  this  oil, 
that  a fingle  drop  let  fall  upon  the 
tongue,  undiluted,  produces,  as  Bo- 
erhaave  obferves,  a gangrenous  ef- 
char.  In  the  diftillation  of  this  oil, 
a fmart  lire  is  required;  and  the 
low  head,  with  a channel  round 
it,  recommended  for  the  diftilla- 
tion of  the  lefs  volatile  oils,  is  parti- 
cularly neceflary  for  this,  which  is 
one  of  the  leaft  volatile,  and  which 
is  afforded  by  the  fpice  in  ex- 
ceeding fmall  quantity.  The  dl- 
ftilled  water  retains  no  fmall  por- 
tion of  the  oil ; but  this  oil  being 
very  ponderous,  great  part  of  it 
fubfides  from  the  water,  on  ftand- 
ing  for  two  or  three  weeks  in  a cool 
place. 

OLEUM  SEMINUM  FCENI- 
CULI  ESSENTIALE. 

Rojf. 

EJfential  oil  ef  fennel  feeds. 

The  oil  obtained  from  fwcet  fen- 
nel feeds  is  much  more  elegant  and 
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agreeable  than  that  of  the  com- 
mon fennel.  It  is  one  of  the  mildeit 
of  thefe  preparations : it  is  nearly  of  - 
the  fame  degree  of  warmth  with  that 
of  annifeeds  ; to  which  it  is  likewife 
fimilar  in  flavour,  though  far  more 
grateful.  It  is  given  from  two  or' 
three  drops  to  ten  or  twelve,  as  a 
carminative,  in  cold  indifpofitions 
of  the  ftornach  ; and  in  fome  kind* 
of  coughs  for  promoting  expedora- 
tlon.  ' 

OLEUM  I.TGNI  RHODIl 
ESSENTIALE. 

Rof. 

Efential  oil  of  rhodium. 

This  oil  is  extremely  odoriferous, 
and  principally  employed  as  a per- 
fume in  feenting  pomatums,  and  the 
like.  Cuftom  has  not  as  yet  recei- 
ved any  preparation  of  this  elegant 
aromatic  wood  into  internal  ufe  a- 
mong  us. 

OLEUM  DESTILLATUM 
MACIS. 

Roff. 

Efential  oil  of  mace. 

The  effential  oil  of  mace  is  mode- 
rately pungent,  very  volatile,  and  of 
a ftrong  aromatic  fmell,  like  that  of 
the  fpice  itfelf.  It  is  thin  and  lim- 
pid, of  a pale  yellowifh  colour,  with 
a portion  of  thicker  and  darker  co- 
loured oil  at  the  bottom.  This  oil 
taken  Internally  to  the  extent  of  a 
few  drops.  Is  celebrated  in  vomit- 
ing, fingullus,  and  colic  pains  ; and 
in  the  fame  complaints  it  has  alfo 
been  advifed  to  be  ajjplied  external- 
ly to  the  umbilical  region.  It  is, 
however,  but  rarely  to  be  met  with 
in  the  ftiops. 

OLEUM  MAJORAN^ 
ESSENTIALE. 

Rof  _ 

Efential  oil  of  7narjoram  leaves. 

This  oil  is  veiy  hot  and  pcnetra» 
ting,  in  flavour  not  near  fo  agree- 
able 
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able  as  the  marjoram  itfelf ; wlien 
in  perfeftion,  it  is  of  a pale  yellow 
colour ; by  long  keeping,  it  turns 
reddifh  : if  diftilled  with  too  great 
a heat,  it  arifes  of  this  colour  at 
firlt.  It  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 
peculiarly  ferviceable  in  relaxations, 
obftrudlions,  and  mucous  dlfcharges 
©f  the  uterus:  the  dole  is  one  or  two 
drops. 

OLEUM  NUCISMOSCHAT^ 
ESbENTIALE. 

Rof 

Ejfential  oil  of  mifvjegs. 

The  eflential  oil  of  nutmegs  poL 
fefles  the  flavour  and  aromatic  vir- 
tues of  the  fpice  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree. 1 1 is  fiiiiilar  in  quality  to  the 
oil  of  mace,  but  fomewhat  lefs  grate- 
ful. ^ 

OLEUM  RUTiE  ESSEN* 
TIALE. 

Ejfential  oil  of  rue  leaves. 

The  oil  of  rue  has  a very  acrid 
tafte,  and  a penetrating  fmell,  re* 
fembling  that  of  the  herb,  but  ra- 
ther more  unpleafant.  It  is  foilie- 
times  made  ufe  of  in  hyfteric  difor- 
ders  and  as  an  anthelmintic ; and  alfo 
in  epilepfies  proceeding  from  a relax- 
ed (late  of  the  nerves. 

Rue  yields  its  oil  very  fparlng- 
ly.  The  largeft  quantity  is  ob- 
tained from  it  when  the  flowers 
are  ready  to  fall  off,  and  the  feeds 
begin  to  fliow  themfelves ; fuit- 
able  maceration,  previous  to  the  di- 
llillationi  is  here  extremely  necef- 
lary. 

OLEUM  DESTILLATUM 
SATUREI.E. 

Rof. 

EJfesitial  oil  of  favory. 

Savory  yields  on  diftillatlon  a 
fmall  quantity  of  effentlal  oil,  of 
great  fubtiilty  and  volatility  j and 


it  is  unqueftlonably  an  aflive  article* 
but  arnong  us  it  is  not  employed 
in  medicine* 

OLEUM  DESTILLATUM 
TANACETI. 

Rojf. 

Ejfential  oil  of  tanjy; 

Tanfy  yields  on  diftillation  an  oil 
of  a greenifh  colour  Inclining  to  yel- 
low. It  fmells  flrongly  of  the  herb, 
and  polTefs  at  leall  its  aromatic  pro* 
perty  in  a concentrated  date. 

OLEUM  CERtE* 

Dan. 

Oil  of  nuax. 

Melt  yellow  bees-wax  with  twice  its 
quantity  of  fand,  and  didil  in  a 
retort  placed  in  a fand-furnace. 
At  liril  an  acid  liquor  arifes,  and, 
afterwards  a thick  oil,  which  (ticks 
pn  the  neck  of  the  retort,  uiilels 
it  be  heated  by  applying  live 
coal.  This  may , be  retlified  into 
a thin  oil,  by  diftilllng  it  feveral 
times,  without  addition,  in  a fand* 
heat. 

BoerMaate  direfts  the  wax,  cut 
in  pieces,  to  be  put  Into  the  retort 
firft,  fo  as  to  fill  one  half  of  it ; 
when  as  much  fand  may  be  poured 
thereon  as  will  fill  the  remaining 
half.  This  is  a neater,  and  much 
lefs  troublefome  way,  than  melting 
the  wax,  and  mixing  it  with  the 
fand  before  they  are  put  into  the 
retort.  The  author  above-mention- 
ed highly  commends  this  oil  againll 
roughnefs  and  chaps  of  the  (kin,  and 
other  like  purpofes  : the  college  of 
Stra(burgh  fpeak  alfo  of  its  being 
given  internally,  and  fay  it  Is  a pow- 
erful diuretic  {ingens  diureticum) 
in  dofes  from  two  to  four  or  more 
drops;  but  Its  difagreeable  fmell  has 
prevented  its  coming  into  ufe  among 
us. 

The  number  of  eflential  oils  which 
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have  now  a place  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  pharmacopcelas,  and 
likewlfe  in  the  foreign  ones  of  mo- 
dern date,  is  much  Icfs  confiderable 
than  formerly;  and  perhaps  thofe 
ftlll  retained  afford  a fufficient  variety 
of  the  more  adivc  and  ufeful  oils. 
Moll  of  the  oils  mentioned  above,  par- 
ticularly thofe  which  have  aplace  in  the 
I^ondon  and  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeias, are  prepared  by  our  chemills 
in  Britain,  and  are  eaiily  procurable 
in  a tolerable  degree  of  perfeftion  : 
But  the  oils  from  the  more  expen- 
five  fpiceries,  though  Hill  introduced 
among  the  preparations  in  the  fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias,  are,  when 
employed  among  us,  ufually  import- 
ed from  abroad. 

Thefe  are  frequently  fo  much  a- 
dulterated,  that  it  is  not  an  eafy 
matter  to  meet  with  fuch  as  are  at 
all  fit  for  ufe.  Nor  are  thefe  -adul- 
terations eafily  difcoverable.  The 
groffer  abufes,  indeed,  may  be  rea- 
dily detedled  : thus,  if  the  oil  be 
mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  it  W'ill 
turn  milky  on  the  addition  of  wa- 
ter ; If  with  expreffed  oils,  retlified 
fpirit  will  diffolve  the  effential,  and 
leave  the  other*  behind  ; if  with  oil 
of  turpentine,  on  dipping  a piece 
of  paper  in  the  mixture,  and  drying 
it  with  a gentle  heat,  the  turpen- 
tine will  be  betrayed  by  its  fmell. 
But  the  more  fubtile  artills  have 
contrived  other  methods  of  fophilll- 
cation,  wliich  elude  all  trials  of  this 
kind. 

Some  have  looked  upon  the  fpe- 
cllic  gravity  of  oils  as  a certain  cri- 
terion of  their  genuinenefs  ; and  ac- 
cordingly we  have  given  a table  of 
the  gravity  of  feveral.  This,  how- 
ever, Is  not  to  be  abfolutely  depend- 
ed on : for  the  genuine  oils,  obtain- 
ed from  the  fame  fubjed\s,  often 
differ  in  gravity  as  much  as  thofe 
drawn  from  different  ones.  Cinna- 
mon and  cloves,  whofe  oils  ufually 


fink  in  water,  yield.  If  flowly  and 
warily  diftilled,  an  oil  of  great  fra- 
grancy,  which  is  neverthelefs  fpecifi- 
cally  lighter  than  the  aqueous  fluid 
employed  in  the  diilillation  of  it ; 
whim,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lalt 
runnings  of  fome  of  the  lighter  oil# 
prove  fometimes  fo  ponderous  as  to 
link  in  water. 

As  all  elfential  oils  agree  In  the 
general  properties  of  folubility  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  indifldublllty  in  wa- 
ter, mlfcibllity  with  water  by  the 
intervention  of  certain  intermedia, 
volatility  in  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, &c.  It  is  plain  that  they  may 
be  varloufly  mixed  with  each  other, 
or  the  dearer  fophlllicated  with  the 
cheaper,  without  any  pofiibility  of 
difeovering  the  abufe  by  any  trials 
of  this  kind.  And,  indeed.  It 
would  not  be  of  much  advantage  to 
the  purchafer,  if  he  had  infallible 
criteria  of  the  genuinenefs  of  cvei*y 
individual  oil.  It  is  of  as  much  Im- 
portance that  they  be  good,  as  that 
they  be  genuine  ; for  genuine  oils, 
from  inattentive  diilillation  and  long 
and  carelefs  keeping,  arc  often 
weaker  both  in  fmell  and  tafle  than 
the  common  fophlllicated  ones. 

The  fmell  and  tafle  feem  to  be 
the  only  certain  tells  of  which  the 
nature  of  the  thing  will  admit.  If 
a bark  Ihould  have  in  every  refpeft 
the  appearance  of  good  cinnanjon, 
and  lliould  be  proved  indlfputably 
to  be  the  genuine  bark  of  the  cin- 
namon tree  ; yet  If  it  want  the 
cinnamon  flavour,  or  has  It  but  in  a 
low  degree,  we  rejedl  it  ; and  the 
cafe  is  the  fame  wnth  the  oil.  It  is 
only  from  ufe  and  habit,  or  compa- 
rifons  with  fpecimens  of  known  qua- 
lity, that  we  can  judge  of  thegood- 
nefs,  either  of  the  drugs  themfelves 
or  of  their  oils. 

Moll  of  the  effential  oils  indeed, 
are  too  hot  and  pungent  to  be  ta- 
iled with  fafety;  and  the  Ihrell  of 
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the  fubjcA  is  fo  much  concentrated 
in  them,  that  a fmall  variation  in 
this  refpedt  is  not  eafily  dittinguifli- 
cd  : but  we  can  readily  dilute  them 
to  any  affignable  degree.  A drop 
of  the  oil  may  be  dllFolved  in  fpirit 
of  wine,  or  received  on  a bit  of  fn- 
gar,  and  diifolved  by  that  interme- 
dium in  water.  The  quantity  of 
liquor  which  it  thus  impregnates 
with  its  flavour,  or  the  degree  of 
flavour  which  it  communicates  to  a 
certain  determinate  quantity,  will 
be  the  tneafure  of  the  degree  of 
goodnefs  of  the  oil. 

We  fliall  here  fubjoin  the  re- 
fult  of  fome  experiments,  fhow- 
Ing  the  quantity  of  effential  oil  ob- 
tained fro7Ji  different  vegetables,  re- 
duced into  the  form  of  a table. 
The  firfl;  column  contains  the  names 
of  the  refpeftive  vegetable  fub- 
flances  ; the  fecond,  the  quantity  of 
each  which  was  fubmitted  to  the 
diftillation  ; and  the  third,  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  obtained.  In  every  other 
part  of  this  book,  where  pound 
weights  are  mentioned,  the  Troy 
pound  of  twelve  ounces  is  meant  ; 
but  thefe  experiments  having  been 


all  made  by  a pound  of  fixteeri 
ounces,  it  vvas  thought  expedient  to 
fet  down  the  matter  of  faft  in  the 
original  weights ; efpeclally  as  the 
feveral  materials,  in  the  large  quan- 
tity commonly  required  for  the  di- 
fllllation  of  oils,  arc  purchafed  by 
weights  of  the  fame  kind.  But  to 
remove  any  ambiguity  which  might 
arife  from  hence,  and  enable  the 
reader  to  judge  more  readily  of  the 
yield,  a reduftlon  of  the  weights  is 
given  in  the  next  column  ; which 
fliows  the  number  of  parts  of  each 
of  the  fubjefts  from  which  one  part 
of  oil  vvas  obtained.  To  each  ar- 
ticle is  affixed  the  author’s  name 
from  whom  the  experiment  was  ta- 
ken. The  differentdiftillations  of  one 
fubjeft,  feveral  of  which  are  Infert- 
ed  in  the  table,  fliow  how  variable 
the  yield  of  oil  is,  and  that  the  exo- 
tic fpices,  as  well  as  our  indigenous 
plants,  do  not  always  contain  the 
fame  proportion  of  this  aftive  prin- 
ciple; though  it  muft  be  obferved, 
alfo,  that  part  of  the  differences 
may  probably  arife  from  the  opera- 
tion itfelf  haying  been  more  or  lefs 
carefully  performed* 
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Table  c/  the  ^lantity  of  Essential  Oil  obtained  from  different 

Vegetables. 


Agallochum  wood 
Angelica  root 
Anifeed 
Anifeed 
Anifeed 
Afafcctida 
Calamus  aromaticus 
Calamus  aromaticus 
Caraway  feeds 
Caraway  feeds 
Caraway  feeds 
Caroline  thiftle  root 
Cardamom  feeds 
Carrot  feeds 
Cafcarilla 

Camomile  flowers  - , 
Common  camomile  flowers 
Wild  camorriile  flowers 
Wild  camomile  flowers 
Chervil  leaves,  freflt 
Cedar-wood 
Cinnamon 
Cinnamon 
Cinnamon 
• Cinnamon 
Cinnamon 
Clary  feeds 
Clar)'  in  flower,  frefli 
Cloves 

Cloves  - - - 

Cloves 

Copaiba  balfam  , - 
Copaiba  balfam 
Cummin-feed 
Diclamnus  Creticus  - 
Dill-feed 
Elecampane  root 
Elemi  - * ■ 

Fennel-feed,  common- 
Fcnnel-feed,  fweet 
Galangal  root 
Garlic  root,  frefh 
Ginger 

Horferadifh  root,  frefh 
Fly  (Top  leaves 


lO 

lb.  1 

' 

4 

dra. 

3?o 

( 

lb. 

I 

dra. 

128 

I 

lb. 

4. 

dra. 

32 

3 

lb. 

I* 

02. 

48 

4 

lb. 

I 

02. 

64 

4 

02. 

I 

dra 

32 

5° 

lb. 

2 

02. 

185 

i 

lb. 

\ 

2 

fcr. 

192 

4 

lb. 

2 

02. 

32 

2 

lb. 

9 

dra. 

284- 

1 

cwt. 

83 

02. 

214- 

1 

lb. 

fcr. 

153 

T 

02. 

I 

fcr. 

24 

2 

lb. 

14: 

dra. 

171 

1 

lb. 

I 

dra. 

a 

128 

I 

lb. 

30 

gra. 

0 

256 

6 

lb. 

5 

dra. 

/ 

1-53 

I 

lb. 

20 

gra. 

n 

.s 

384 

6 

lb. 

• ^ 

2i 

dra. 

rt 

307 

9 

lb. 

0 

30 

gra. 

0 

2304 

1 

lb. 

2 

dra. 

tn 

64 

I 

lb. 

c 

1 

dra. 

1 28 

I 

lb. 

. <SJ  « 

2 * 

fcr. 

153 

4 

lb.' 

0 

6 

dra. 

Cm 

0 

8si 

. I 

lb. 

'T3 

flj 

2 

dra. 

64 

I 

lb. 

2 

8 

fcr. 

C3 

a* 

4S4 

4 

lb. 

• 

2 

dra. 

<V 

c 

256 

130 

I 

lb. 

lb. 

34- 

i4- 

02. 

02. 

0 

a 

rC 

• 594 
I of 
^ 1 

I 

Ib. 

24- 

02. 

2 

lb. 

5 

02. 

c2' 

64 

1 

lb.  ' 

6 

02. 

' 

I 

lb. 

8 

02. 

2 

1 

bufli 

21 

02. 

256 

I 

lb. 

30 

gra. 

4 

lb. 

2 

02. 

.32 

2 

lb. 

1 

3^ 

fcr. 

245 

I 

lb. 

1 

02. 

1 6 

2 

02. 

1 

I 

fcr. 

1 48 

I 

bufh 

18 

02. 

1 

128 

I 

lb. 

I 

dra. 

' 

2 

lb. 

30 

gra. 

256 

I 

lb. 

1 1 

dra. 

128 

8 

02. 

‘5 

gra. 

256 

2 

lb. 

< 

[ i4-  dra. 

j 

237 

A a’ 


Hoff 

Carth. 

Ntum. 

Le’wis. 

Lewis. 

Neum. 

Hoff 

Neum. 

'Le’wis. 

Le'wisl 

Lewsis. 

Neinn. 

Nemn. 

Le=wis. 

Carth. 

Carth. 

Lenwis. 

Carth. 

Le’wis. 

Neum. 

Margg. 

Sala. 

Neum. 

Lemery 

Carth. 

Carth. 

Lenwis  , 

Le’wis. 

Teich?)ti 

Carth. 

Hoff. 

Ho. 

Le^wis. 
Le’wis. 
Le’wis. 
Le’wis. 
Neum. 
Neum. 
Neusn. 
Le’wis. 
Carth. 
Neu?nt  ' 
Neum. 
Neum. 
Neum. 
Hyffop- 
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HyfTop  leaves'  - 

I 

lb.  J 

r 

dra.  "j 

r 

Hyflbp  leaves 

I 

lb. 

2 

dra. 

ilyflbp  leaves,  frefli 

2 

cwt. 

6 

oz. 

Hyfibp  leaves,  freffi 

10 

lb. 

3 

dra. 

HylTop  leaves,  freih 

3° 

lb. 

9 

dra. 

Juniper-berries 

8 

lb. 

3 

oz. 

Juniper-berries 

I 

lb. 

3 

dra. 

l^avender  in  flower,  frelh 

48 

lb. 

12 

oz. 

Lavender  in  flower,  frefh 

30 

lb. 

oz. 

Lavender  in  flower,  frefli 

‘3-^ 

lb. 

60 

oz. 

Lavender  flowers,  frefli 

2 

lb. ' 

4 

dra. 

Lavender  flowers,  dried 

4 

lb. 

2 

oz. 

I^avender  flowers,  dried 

2 

lb. 

I 

oz. 

Lavender  flowers,  dried 

4 

lb. 

3 

oz. 

Broad  leaved  lavender  7 

4 

lb 

I 

oz. 

flowers,  dry  5 

1 

lb. 

2 

dra. 

Lovage-root 

t 

lb. 

I 

dra. 

Mace 

I 

lb. 

5 

dra. 

s 

Mace 

I 

lb. 

6 

dra. 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefli 

81 

lb. 

si 

oz. 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefli 

-lb. 

si 

dra. 

<u 

Marjoram  in  flower,  frefli 

34 

lb. 

'0 

oz. 

*rt 

4-t 

Marjoram  leaves^  frefh 

i84 

-lb. 

4 

dra. 

0 

Marjoram  leaves,  dried 

4 

lb. 

c 

I 

oz. 

CO 

rt 

Maflerwort  root 

1 

lb. 

30 

gra. 

Milfoil  flowers,  dried  ' 

H 

lb. 

4 

dra. 

r-o  ^ 

Mint  in  flower,  frefh 

6 

lb. 

0 

4t 

dra. 

0 

Mint  leaves,  dried 

4 

lb. 

<u 

2 

li 

oz. 

ti 

Peppermint,  frefh 

4 

lb. 

3 

dra. 

Myrrh 

I 

Ib. 

2 

dra. 

V 

c 

Myrrh 

I 

lb. 

3 

dra. 

0 

4^ 

Nutmegs 

I 

lb. 

I 

pz. 

CTJ 

Nutmegs 

I 

lb. 

I 

oz. 

,0 

Nutmegs 

I 

lb. 

4 

dra. 

N utmegs 

I 

lb. 

6 

dra. 

Nutmegs 

I 

lb. 

5 

dra. 

Parfley  feeds 

2 

Ib. 

i 

dra. 

Parfley  leaves,  frefh 

238 

lb. 

2 

oz. 

Parfnip  feeds 

8 

lb 

2 

dra. 

Pennyroyal  in  flower,  frefli 

'3 

lb. 

6 

dra. 

Black  pepper 

2 

lb. 

6 

dra. 

Black  pepper  - 

I 

lb. 

dra. 

Black  pepper 

i 

;b. 

4 

fcr. 

Black  pepper 

j 

lb. 

I 

dra. 

Black  pepper 

6 

lb. 

3 

dra. 

Pimento 

I 

oz. 

30 

gra. 

Rhodium  wood 

1 

lb. 

3 

dra. 

Rhodium  vTood 

I 

lb. 

2 

dra. 

Rhodium  wood 

I 

lb. 

3 

dra. 

Rhodium  wood 

I 

lb. 

1 5 

dra.  , 

85 

64 

597 

427 

427 


Carth. 

Carth. 

Lenuis.^ 

Lenuis. 

Le’wis. 


A,2\Hof. 
42y  Carth. 


64 

72 

403 

64 

32 

32 

2i| 

64 

64 

128 

21-f 

347 

493 

362 

592 

64 

256 

448 

177 

42f 


Le’wis. 
l.eivis. 
Leivis. 
Hoff. 
Lewis. 
Hoff 
Hoff 
Hoff 
Carth. 
Carth. 
Neum. 
Carth. 
Lewis. 
Lewis. 
Lewis. 
Lewis. 
Hoff. 
Neum. 
Neutn. 
Neum. 
Hoff. 
i’)o\\Hoff. 


64 

42y 

l6 

16 

■32 

2 ly 

25f 

256 

iy©4 

512 

277 


Hoff. 

Neum. 

Hoff 

Geoff. 

Neum. 

Sala. 

Carth. 

Carth. 

Carth. 

Carth. 

Carth. 


42y  Carth. 
82  '''Neum. 


96 

128 

256 


Carth. 

Heijier. 

Geoff. 


16  Neum. 
i^z^Neum. 
64  \Sala. 
e^tySala. 
Carth. 
Rli0- 
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Rhodium  wood  » 
Rofcmary  in  flower 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves 
Rofemary  leaves,  frelh 
Rofes 
Rofes 
Rofes 

Rue  . - - 

Rue 

Rue  in  flower 
Rue  in  flower  ^ 

Rue  with  the  feeds 
Saflron 
Sage  leaves 
Sage  in  flower,  frelh 
Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 
Sage  of  virtue  in  flower 
Salfafras 
Saflafras 
Savin » - 

Saunders,  yellow 
Smallage  feeds 
Stechas  in  flower,  frelh 
Thyme  in  flower,  frelh 
Thyme  In  flower,  dry 
Lemon-thymein  flower,  frelh 
Lemon-thyme  in  flower, 
Lemon-thyme,  dried  a 1 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Wormwood  leaves,  dry 
Zedoary 
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1 

lb.  ■ 

4 dra. '1 

‘ 32 

Carth, 

1 

cwt. 

8 02. 

2.24 

Le-wis. 

1 

lb. 

2 dra. 

64 

I 

lb. 

3 dra. 

424 

Said. 

3 

lb. 

•Sidra. 

( 2 I 

Neunt. 

I 

lb. 

1 dra. 

1 

128 

Carth. 

I 

lb. 

1 {-  dra. 

82 

Carth. 

70 

lb. 

5 02. 

224 

Lewis. 

100 

lb. 

4 dra. 

3200 

Tacheni 

100 

lb. 

1 02. 

I 600 

Homb. 

I 2 

lb. 

30  gra. 

e 

768 

Hoff. 

10 

lb. 

2 dra. 

640 

Hoff 

10 

lb. 

4 dra 

’T3 

320 

Hoff. 

4 

lb. 

1 dra. 

.s 

512 

Hoff 

60 

lb. 

'0 

2-j-  02. 

507 

Hoff. 

72 

lb. 

rs 

3 02. 

0 

CO 

384 

Hoff. 

I 

lb. 

c 

lx  dra. 

CQ 

854- 

Voget. 

I 

lb. 

5 fcr. 

77 

Carth. 

34 

lb. 

ixoz- 

r 0 i 

(-M 

544 

Le’wisi 

27 

lb. 

0 

6 di'a. 

0 

576 

Lenuisi 

8 

lb. 

a; 

1 X dra. 

u 

rt 

68 1 ■ 

Lo’wis* 

6 

lb. 

l|02. 

CJ 

55 

Hoff 

6 

lb. 

2 02. 

a 

Q 

48 

Neumi 

2 

lb. 

5 02. 

Hoff 

I 

lb. 

2 dra. 

64 

Cdrthe  ^ 

I 

lb 

fcr. 

154 

Neum. 

?4r  lb. 

2 dra. 
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Le’wis. 

2 

cwt. 

54-02. 

652 
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Ulb. 

1 4- dra. 

298 
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51 

lb. 

14-02. 

f^53 
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98 

lb. 

2-4-02. 

627 

Lewis. 

104 

lb. 

3 02. 

555 

Lenuis. 

4 

lb. 

I 02. 

64 

Lewsis. 

18 

lb. 

i4-02. 

192 

Lewisi 

25 

lb. 

34-02. 

1 

114 

Le'wis. 

1 

lb. 

J 

I dra. 

J 

L 128 

Neum. 
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Part  III, 


‘CHAP,  VIL 
SALT  S. 


ACIDUM  VITRIOLICUM  DI- 
LUTUM. 

Lend. 

Diluted  or.  <iaeak  vitriolic  acid. 
Take  of 

Vitriolic  acid,  one  ounce  by 
weight  ; 

Didilled  water,  eight  ounces  by 
weight. 

Mix  them  by  degrees. 

^CIDUM  VITRIOLTCUM 
TENUE,  vulgo  SPIRITUS 
VITRIOLI  TENUIS. 

Edin. 

Weak  vitriolic  acid,  commonly  call- 
ed ’weak  fpirit  of  vitriol. 

Take  of 

Vitriolic  acid,  one  part ; 

Water'j  feven  parts. 

Mix  them. 

In  the  former  editions  of  our 
pharmacopoeias,  direftions  were  gi- 
ven for  the  preparation  pf  the  vi- 
triolic acid  by  the  apothecary  him- 
felf,  under  the  heads  of  Spiritus  isf 
Oleum  Vitrioli,  Spiritus  Sulphuris 
per  cainpanam,  &c.  : But  as  it  is 
now  found  that  all  thefe  modes  are 
expenfive,  and  that  this  acid  may 
be  furnifhed  at  a cheaper  rate  from 
the  trading  chemifts  preparing  it 
upon  a large  fcale,  it  is  with  pro- 
priety that  both  colleges  have  now 


rejefted  it  from  the  preparations, 
and  introduced  it  only  into  the  lift 
of  the  materia  medica'. 

When,  ho-wever,  it  is  of  the  degree 
of  concentration  there  required,  it 
can  be  employed  for  verj''  few  pur- 
pofes  in  medicine.  The  moft  fimple 
form  in  which  it  can  be  advantage- 
oufty  employed  internally,  is  that  in 
which  it  is  merely  diluted  with  wa- 
ter; and  it  is  highly  proper  that 
there  fliould  be  fome  fixed  ftandard 
in  which  the  acid  in  this  date  fiiould 
be  kept.  It  is,  however,  much  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  colleges  have  not  adopt- 
ed the  fame  ftandard  ivith  refpeft  to 
llrength:  For  in  the  one,  the  ftrong 
acid  conftitutes  an  eighth  ; and  in 
the  other,  only  a ninth  of  the  mix- 
ture. The  former  proportion,  which 
is  that  of  the  Edinburgh  college, 
we  are  inclined  to  prefer,  as  it  gives 
*exa<ftly  a dram  of  acid  to  the  ounce ; 
but  the  dilution  by  means  of  diftil- 
led  water,  which  is  direfted  by  the 
London,  is  preferable  to  fpring-wa- 
ter ; which,  even  in  its  pureft  date, 
is  rarely  free  from  impregnations  in 
part  affedling  the  acid. 

The  acid  of  vitriol  is  the  moft 
ponderous  of  all  the  liquids  we  are 
acquainted  with,  and  the  moft 
powerful  of  the  acids.  If  any  other 
acid  be  united  with  a fixt  alkaline 

fait 
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fait  or  earth,  upon  the  addition  of 
the  vitriolic,  fuch  acid  will  be  dif- 
lodged,  aud  arlfe  on  applying  a mo- 
derate heat,  leaving  the  vitriolic  in 
pollclTion  of  the  alkali ; though 
without  this  addition  it  would  not 
yield  to  the  moft  vehement  lire. 
Mixt  with  water,  it  inltantly  created 
great  heat,  iiifomiich  that  glafs  vef- 
fels  are  apt  to  crack  from  the  mix- 
ture, unlefs  It  be  VC17  flowly  per- 
formed : expofed  to  the  air,  it  im- 
bibes moifture;  and  foon  acquires  a 
remarkable  increafe  of  weight.  In 
medicine,  it  is  employed  chiefly  as 
fubfervient  to  other  preparations  ; it 
is  likewife  not  unfrequently  mixed 
with  juleps  and  the  like,  in  fuch 
quantity  as  will  be  fufficient  to  give 
the  liquor  an  agreeable  tartnefs  with 
the  intentions  of  a cooling  antilep- 
tic,  rellringent,  and  ftomachic. 

It  is  particularly  iifeful  for  allaying 
inordinate  aftioiis  of  the  ftomach, 
when  under  the  form  of  fingultus  or 
vomiting;  but  Its  medical  proper- 
. ties  have  already  been  mentioned 
under  the  article  Acidum  Vitrioli- 
cum  in  the  materia  medica. 

ACIDUM  NITROSUM 

Lend. 

Nitrous  acid. 

Take  of 

Purified  nitre,  by  weight,  fixty 
ounces ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  by  weight,  twen- 
ty-nine ounces. 

Mix  and  dirtil. 

The  fpCcific  gravity  of  this  is  to 
the  weight  of  dillllled  w'ater  as 
1,550  to  1,000. 

ACIDUM  NITROSUM,  vnlgo 
SPIRITUS  NITRI  GLAU- 
BERI. 

Edin. 

Niirous  acid,  commonly  called  Glau- 
ber's fpirit  of  nitre. 


Take  of 

Piireft  nitre,  bruifed,  two  pounds; 
Vitriolic  acid,  one  pound. 

Having  put  the  nitre  into  a glafs 
retort,  pour  on  it  the  fpirit ; then 
dlllil  In  a fand-heat,  gradually 
increafed,  till  the  iron  land-pot 
becomes  of  a dull  red  colour. 

H t-  R E the  vitriolic  acid  expels 
that  of  the  nitre,  in  red  coriolive 
vapours,  which  begin  to  ifliie  imme- 
diately upon  mixture;  and  which  the 
operator  ought  caiitioufly  to  avoid. 
A pound  of  acid  of  vitriol  is  fiiffi- 
cieiit  to  expel  all  the  acid  from  about 
two  pounds  of  nitre,  not  from  more: 
fome  diretf  equal  parts  of  the  two. 
The  fpirit,  in  either  cafe,  is  In  qua- 
lity the  fame : the  difference,  in  thi.s 
refpeef,  aflefting  only  the  refiduiim. 
If  two  parts  of  nitre  be  taken 
to  one  of  acid  of  vitriol,  the  remain- 
ing alkaline  bafis  of  the  nitre  is 
completely  faturated  with  the  vi- 
triolic acid  ; and  the  refnlt  is  a 
neutral  fait,  the  fame  with  vitri- 
okted  tartar,  as  we 'fhall  fee  here- 
'after.  If  more  nitre  be  ufed,  a part 
of  the  nitre  In  fubflance  will  remain 
blended  with  this  vltriolated  fait : if 
lefs  nitre,  it  cannot  afford  alkali  e- 
nough  to  faturate  the  vitriolic  acid, 
and  the  refiduum  will  not  be  a neu- 
tral fait,  but  a very  acid  one.  In  this 
laff  cafe  there  is  one  convenlency  ; 
the  acid  fait  being  readily  diflbluble 
in  water,  fo  as  to  be  got  out  without 
breaking  the  retort,  which  the  o- 
thers  are  not. 

ACIDUM  NITROSUM  DI- 
LUTUM. 

Land. 

Diluted  or  ’^veak  nitrous  acid. 
Take  of  _ , 

Nitrous  acid, 

■ Dillllled  water,  each  one  pound. 
Mix  them. 
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ACIDUM  NITROSUM 
TENUE. 

Edin. 

Weak  nitrous  acid. 

T ake  of 

Nitrous  acid, 

Water,  equal  weights. 

Mix  them,  taking  care  to  avoid  the 
noxious  vapoui's. 

In  the  old  editions  both  of  thq 
London  and  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeias, direftions  were  given  for  the 
preparation  of  aquafortis  fimplex 
and  duplex  ; but  thefe  were  no  more 
than  different  forms  of  preparing  an 
impure  nitrous  acid,  unfit  for  medi- 
cal purpofes.  They  are  therefore, 
■with  propriety,  fuperfeded  by  the 
Tnore  Ample  formulas  of  acidum  ni- 
trofum,  and  acidum  iiitrofum  dilu- 
tum,  or  tenue,  mentioned  above. 
In  making  the  diluted  acid,  dilfil- 
led  water  is  preferable  to  common 
water. 

The  vapours  feparated  during 
the  mixing  of  nitrous  acid  and  wa- 
ter, are  the  permanently  elallic  fluid 
called  nitrnis  acid  air,  which  is  de- 
leterious to  animal  life. 

The  acid  of  nitre  is  next  in 
ftrength  to  the  vitriolic,  and  dif- 
lodges  all  others  from  alkaline 
falls  or  earths.  It  differs  from  all 
the  other  acids  In  deflagrating  with 
inflammable  matters  ; if  a folution 
of  any  inflammable  fubftance,  as 
hartihorn,  &c.  in  this  acid  be  fet  to 
evaporate,  as  foon  as  the  matter 
approaches  to  drynefs,  a violent  de- 
tonation' enfues.  _ The  chiqf  ufe  of 
this  acid  is  as  a menftruum  for  cer- 
tain minerals,  and  as  the  bafis  of  fome 
particular  preparations  to  be  men- 
tioned hereafter.  It  has  been  given 
likewife,  diluted  with  any  convenient 
vehicle,  as  a diuretic,  from  ten  to 
fifty  drops. 

ACIDUM  M URI ATICUM. 

' Lend. 

• > wl  < 


Muriatic  acid. 

Take  of 

Dry  fea-falt,  ten  pounds  ; 
Vitriolic  acid,  fix  pounds  ; 

Water,  five  pounds. 

Add,  by  degrees,  the  vitriolic  acidj 
firit  mixed  with  the  water,  to  the 
fait ; then  diftil. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  this  is  to 
that  of  di Hilled  water  as  1,170  to 
I, coo. 

‘ACIDUM  MURIATICUM, 
vulgo  SPIRITUS  SALTS 
MARINI. 

Edin. 

Muriatic  acid,  commonly  called 
Spirit  of  fea-falt. 

Take  of 

Sea- fait,  two  pounds  ; 

Vitriolic  acid, 

Water,  each  one  pound. 

Let  the  fait  be  firll  put  Into  a pot, 
and  brought  to  a red  heat,  that 
the  oily  impurities  may  be  confu- 
med ; then  commit  it  to  the  re- 
tort. Next  mix  the  acid  wdth  the 
water,  and  when  the  mixture  has 
cooled,  pour  it  upon  the  fait. 
Laftly,  dirtll  in  fand  with  a mid- 
dling heat,  as  long  as  any  acid 
comes  over. 

The  marine,  or  muriatic  acid, 
arlfes,  not  in  red  fumes  like  the  ni- 
trous, but  In  white  ones.  The  ad- 
dition of  w'ater  is  more  neceflaiy 
here  than  in  the  foregoing  procefs  ; 
the  marine  vapours  being  fo  volatile, 
as  fcarcely  to  condenfe  without  fome 
adventitious  humidity.  The  acid  of 
vitriol  is  moll  conveniently  mixed 
with  the  water  in  an  earthen  or 
ftohe-ware  veflel : for  unlefs  the 

mixture  be  made  exceedingly  flow- 
ly,  it  grows  fo  hot  as  to  endanger 
breaking  a glafs  one. 

ddie  fpirit  of  fea-falt  is  the  weak- 
eft  of  the  mineral  acids,  but  ftronger 
than  any  of  the  vegetable ; It  re- 
quires 
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<juires  a greater  fire  to  diftll  it  than 
that  of  nitre,  yet  is^more  readily  dif- 
fipated  by  the  aAion  of  the  air.  It 
is  nfed  chiefly  as  a menftruum  for 
the  making  of  other  preparations; 
fometimes,  likewife,  it  is  given, 
properly  diluted,  as  an  antiphlogiftic, 
aperient,  and  diuretic,  from  ten  to 
lixty  or  feventy  drops. 

ACETUM  DISTILLATUM. 

Land. 

Dijiilled  vinegar. 

Take  of 

Vinegar  five  pints. 

Diflil  with  a gentle  fire,  in  glafs 
veflels,  lo  long  as  the  drops  fall 
free  from  empyreuma. 

Edin. 

Let  eight  pounds  of  vinegar  be 
dllllUed  in  glafs  veflels  with  a 
gentle  heat.  Let  the  two  firil 
■ pounds  that  come  over  be  thrown 
away  as  containing  too  much 
water  ; let  four  pounds  next  fol- 
lowing be  referved  as  the  dlftil- 
led  vinegar.  What  remains  is 
a fl-ill  ftronger  acid,  but  too  much 
acted  on  by  the  heat. 

This  procefs  may  be  performed 
either  in  a common  Itill  with  its 
head,  or  in  a retort.  The  better 
kinds  of  wine-vinegar  fhould  be 
made  ufe  of:  thofe  prepared  from 
malt  liquors,  however  fine  and  clear 
they  may  feem  to  be,  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  a vifeous  fubllance, 
as  appears  from  the  fliminefs  and 
ropinefs  to  which  they  are  very 
much  fubjc£t : tills  not  only  hin- 
ders the  acid  parts  from  arifing 
freely,  but  likewife  is  apt  to  make 
the  vinegar  boil  over  into  the  reci- 
pient, and  at  the  fame  time  djfpofes 
it  to  receive  a difagreeable  imprefiion 
from  the  fire.  And  indeed,  wltl\ 
the  beft.  kind  of  vinegar,  if  the  di- 
ftillation  be  carried  on  to  any  great 
length,  it  is  extremely  difficult 
2 


3>?  ** 
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avoid  an  empyreuma.  ^ The  beft 
method  of  preventing  this  Inconve- 
nicncu  is,  if  a retort  be  made  ufe  of, 
to  place  the  fand  but  a little  way 
up  its  fides,  and  when  fomewhat 
more  than  half  the  liquor  is  come 
over,  to  pour  on  tlie  remainder  a 
quantity  of  frefli  vinegar  equal^  to 
that  of  the  liquor  drawn  off  ^ ibis 
may  be  repeated  three  or  four  times, 
the  vinegar  fuppHed  at  each  time 
being  previoufly  made  hot.  JThe 
addliion  of  cold  liquor  would  not 
only  prolong  the  operation,  but  al- 
fo  endanger  breaking  the  retort. 

If  the  common  ftlll  be  employed,  it 
fliould  likewife  be  occafionally  Ap- 
plied with  frefli  vinegar  in  > pio- 
portion  as  the  fpirit  runs  off ; and 
tills  continued  until  the  procefs  carl 
be  conveniently  carried  no  faither. 
The  dUUlied  fpirit  mud  be  reaified 
by  a fecond  diflillatlon  in  a retort 
or  glafs  alembic  ; for  although  the 
head  and  receiver  be  of  glafs  or 
ftone  ware,  the  acid  will  contraft 
a metallic  taint  from  the  pewter 

worm.  . 

The  refiduum  of  this  procefs  is, 
commonly  thrown  away,  as  ufelefs, 
although,  if  Ikilfully  managed.  It 
might  be  made  to  turn  to  good  tfc- 
count;  the  molt  acid  parts  of  the 
vinegar  Hill  remaining  in  it.  Mixed 
with  about  three  times  its  weight  ot 
fine  dry  fand,  and  committed  to  di- 
flillation  in  a retort,  with  a well- 
regulated  fire,  It  yields  an  exceed- 
ing ftrong  acid  fpirit,  together  with 
an  empyreumatic  oil,  which  taints 
the  fpirit  with  a difagreeable  odour. 
This  acid  is  neverthelefs,  without 
any  redlification,  better  for  fome 
purpofes  (as  a little  of  It  will  go  a 
great  way)  than  the  pure  fpirit; 
particularly  for  making  the  fal  diu- 
retlcus  or  kali  acetatum  of  the  Lon- 
don college;  for  there  the  oily  mat- 
ter, on  which  its  ill  flavour  depends, 
is  burnt  out  by  the  calcination. 

The  fpirit  of  vinegar  is  a purer 
A a 4. 
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and  ftronger  acid  than  vinegar  it- 
fclf,  with  wlilch  it  agrees  in  other 
refpedts.  I’lie  medical  virtues  of 
thele  liejuors  may;  be  feen  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  under  the  article 
Acetum,  page  ii6  Their  prin- 
cipal dIfFerence  from  the  mineral 
acids  confilts  in  their  being  milder, 
lefs  flimulating,  kfs  difpokd  to  af- 
fe£t  the  kidneys  and  promote  the 
'urinaiy  fecretions,  or  to  coagulate 
the  animal  juices.  The  matter  left 
after  the  diftiilation  in  glafs-veflels, 
.'■hough  not  iifed  in  medicine,  would 
doubtlefs  prove  a ferviceable  deter- 
gent faponaceoHS  acid  ; and  in  this 
light  it  Hands  recommended  by 
Boerhaave.  I 

ACETUM  CONCENTRA- 
TUM. 

Suec. 

Concentrated  vinegar. 

Eet  white-wine  vinegar  be  frozen  in 
a Avooden  veflel  'in  cold  winter 
weather ; and  let  the  fluid  in 
the  middle  feparated  from  the  ice 
be  prefeiwed  for  ufe.  This  may 
lie  confidered  as  fufficiently  flrong, 
if  one  dram  of  it  be  capable  of 
iaturating  a fcruple  of  the  flxed 
vegetable  alkali. 

) 

This  is  a very  eafy  mode  for  ob- 
taining the  acid  of  vinegar  in  a con- 
centrated Rate,  and  freed  from  a 
confiderable  proportion  of  its  water. 
Bat  at  the  fame  time  we  do  not  thus 
obtain  the  acid  either  fo  much  con- 
centrated, or  in  fo  pure  a Hate  as  by 
the  following  procefs. 

ACIDUM  ACETOSUM. 

Lond. 

Acetous  acid. 

Take  of 

Verdegris,  in  coarfe  powder,  two 
pounds. 

Dry  it  pcrfedtly  by  means  of  a wa- 
' ter-bath  faturated  with  fca-falt  5 


then  dillil  it  in  a fand-bath,  and 
after  that  dillil  the  liquor. 

Its  fpecific  gravity  is  to  that  of 
dillilled  water  as  1,050  to  1,000. 

By  this  procefs  it  may  be  readily 
concluded  that  we  obtain  the  ace- 
tous acid  in  its  moll  concentrated 
Hate,  and  with  the  leafl  admixture 
of  water.  And  after  the  re-dillilla- 
tion,  it  may  alfo  be  fiqipofed  that  it 
will  be  free  from  all  mixture  of  the 
copper.  But  the  internal  ufe  of  it 
has  been  objecled  to  by  fome,  on  the 
fuppofition  that  it  may  Hill  retain  a 
portion  of  the  metal ; and  hitherto 
it  has,  we  believe,  been  but  little 
employed. 

ACIDUM  TART  ART  CRYS- 
TAL LIS  ATUM. 

Suec. 

Cryfiallifed  acid  of  tartar. 

Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  frequently  wafli- 
ed  with  v,'arm  water,  two 
pounds ; 

Spring  water,  thirty  two  pounds. 
After  flight  boiling,  by  degrees  add 
of  cream  of  tartar  feven  pouud.s, 
or  as  much  as  is  fufficient  for  fa-’ 
turation.  Removing  the  veflel 
from  the  lire,  let  it  Hand  for  half 
an  hour,  then  cautioufly  pour  the 
clear  liquor  on  the  furface  into  a 
glafs  velfel.  Walh  the  refiduum 
or  tartarous  felenites  by  pouring 
water  upon  it  three  or  four  times. 
To  this  refiduum  afterwards  add 
of  weak  vitriolic  acid  fixteeii 
pounds,  let  it  be  digeHed  for  a 
day,  frequently  agitating  it  with 
a wooden  fpatula.  After  this 
pour  the  acid  liquor  into  a glafs 
A^eflel:  But  with  the  refiduum  mix 
fixteen  pounds  of  fpring  water : 
Strain  it  through  paper,  and  a- 
galn  pour  water  upon  the  refi- 
duum till  it  become  infipid.  Let 
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the  acid  liquors  mixed  together  111 
a glals  vellel  be  boiled  to  the 
courdlence  of  a thin  lynqv,  which 
being  llrained,  mull  be  let  apart 
for  the  formation  of  crt'llals.  L.et 
the  crtdlals  collected  after  repeat- 
ed diliillalions  be  dried  upon  pa- 
pci'j  and  atierwards  hept  in  a dry 
place. 

If  before  cryilalli.iation  a little 
of  the  infpifl'ated  acid  liquor  be 
diluted  with  four  times  its  quan-  - 
tity  of  pure  water,  and  a few  drops 
of  vinegar  of  litharge  be  putiuto  it, 
a white  fediment  will  immediate- 
ly be  depofited.  If  a few  drops 
of  the  diluted  nitrous  acid  be  then 
added,  the  mixture  will  become 
limpid  if  the  tartarous  liquor  be 
pure  and  entirely  free  from  the 
vitriolic  acid  ; but  if  it  be  not,  it 
will  become  white.  This  fault, 
liow'cver,  may  be  coiTeded,  if  the 
acid  of  tartar  be  diluted  with  fix 
pounds  of  water  and  a few  oun- 
ces of  the  tartarous  felenites  ad- 
ded to  it.  After  this  it  may  be 
digelled,  llrained,  and  cryllal- 
li/ed. 

By  this  procefs,  the  acid  of  tar- 
tar may  be  obtained  in  a pure  folid 
form.  It  would,  however,  be  per- 
haps an  improvement  of  the  pro- 
cefs, if  quicklime  w'ere  employed  in 
•place  of  chalk.  For  Dr  Black  has 
found  that  quicklime  abfoibs  the 
whole  of  the  tartarous  acid,  and 
then  the  fupernatant  liquor  contains 
only  the  alkaline  part  of  the  tartar ; 
whereas  when  chalk  is  employed,  it 
contains  a folution  of  foluble  tartar, 
the  chalk  obtaining  only  the  fupera- 
bundantacid.  By  this  method  then 
a greater  quantity  of  tartarous  acid 
might  be  obtained  from  the  fedi- 
ment. The  tartarous  acid  has  not 
hitherto  been  much  employed  in  its 
pure  Rate.  But  befides  being  ufe- 
iul  for  fome  purpofes  in  medicine, 
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for  which  the  cream  of  tartar  is  at 
prefeut  in  ufe,  and  where  that  fuper- 
laturated  neutral  may  be  lefs  proper, 
there  is  allb  reafon  to  fuppofe,  tliat 
from  the  employment  of  the  pure 
acid,  we  fliould  arrive  at  more  cer- 
tainty in  the  preparation  of  the  an- 
tinionium  tartafizatum,  or  tartar  e- 
metic,  than  by  employing  the  cream 
of  tartar,  the  proportion  of  acid  in 
which  varies  very  much  from  diffe- 
rent circumltances.  The  pure  acid 
of  tartar  might  alfo  probably  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  for  bringing 
other  metallic  fubllances  to  a faline 
Hate. 

ACIDUM  TARTAR!  DE- 
STH. LATUM. 

Susc. 

Dijtilled  acid  of  tartar. 

Let  pounded  crude  taitar  be  put  in- 
to a tiibuluted  earthen  or  iron  re- 
tort till  it  fills  about  two-thirds  of 
it,  and.ler  dillillation  be  perform- 
ed by  gradually  increafing  the 
heat.  Into  the  recipient,  which 
fiiould  be  very  large,  an  acid  li- 
quor will  pafs  over  together  with 
the  oil  ; which  being  feparated 
from  the  oil,  mull  again  be  dillll- 
led  from  a glafs  retort. 

If  the  refiduum  contained  in  the 
earthen  or  iron  retort  be  diluted 
with  w'ater  llrained  through  pa- 
per and  boiled  to  drynefs,  it  gives 
what  is  called  the  alkali  of  tartar. 
If  this  do  not  appear  white,  it 
may  become  fuch  by  burning, 
folution,  ftralning,  and  evapora-. 
tioii. 

Thus  is  another  mode  of  obtain- 
ing both  the  acid  and  alkali  of  tar- 
tar in  a pretty  pure  ftate,  and,  as 
well  as  the  former,  it  is  not  unwor- 
thy of  being  adopted  into  our  pharj 
macopccias. 

AQUA 
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AQIJA  AERIS  FIXL 

Rofs. 

Aerated  <water. 

Let  fpring  water  be  faturated  with 
the  hxed  air,  or  aerial  acid,  ari- 
fing  from  a folution  of  chalk  in 
vitriolic  acid,  or  in  any  fimilar  a- 
cid.  Water  may  alfo  be  impreg- 
nated by  the  fixed  air  arifing 
from  fermenting  liquors. 

The  aerial  acid,  of  which  we 
have  already  had  occafion  to  make 
fome  obfervationsy  (vide  page  65), 
hefides  the  great  influence  which  it 
has  as  affefting  difi'erent  faline  bo- 
dies into  the  compofitlon  of  which 
it  enters)  is  alfo  frequently  employ- 
ed in  medicine,  with  a view  to  its 
own  adlion  op  the  human  body. 
The  late  ingenious  Dr  Dobfon  in 
his  Commentary  on  Fixed  Air,  has 
pointed  out  many  purpofes  for  which 
it  may  be  ufefully  employed,  and 
feveral  different  forms  under  which 
it  may  be  ufed.  But  there  is  no 
fiurm  under  which  It  is  at  prefent 
more  frequently  had  rccourfe  to  than 
that  of  aerated  or  mephitic  water, 
as  it  has  often  been  called.  And 
although  not  yet  received  either  into 
the  London  or  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeias, it  is  daily  employed  in 
pradfice,  and  is  we  think  jullly  In- 
titled  to  a place  among  the  faline 
preparations. 

The  moft  convenient  mode  of 
impregnating  water  with  the  aerial 
acid,  and  thus  having  it  in  our 
power  to  exhibit  that  a(jid  as  it 
were  In 'a  diluted  ftate,  is  by  means 
of  a well  known  and  fufficiently 
fimple  apparatus,  contrived  by  that 
ingenious  philofopher  Dr  Nooth. 
Such  a machine  ought,  we  think, 
to  be  Eept  in  every  fhop  for  the 
more  ready  preparation  of  this  fluid. 

Water  properly  impregnated  with 
the  aerial  acid,  has  an  agreeable  aci- 
dulous tafte.  It  is  often  employed 
with  great  advantage  in  the  way  of 


common  drink,  by  thofe  who  arc 
fubjefted  to  flomach  ailments,  and 
by  calculous  patients.  But,  befides 
this,  it  furnifhes  an  excellent  ve- 
hicle for  the  exhibition  of  many  0- 
ther  medicines. 

Befides  the  fimple  aerated  water, 
the  Pharmacopoeia  Rolfica  contains 
alfo  an  aqua  acris  fix!  martiails,  or 
ferruginous  aerated  water.  This  is 
prepared  by  fufpending  iron  wires  in 
that  water  till  the  water  be  fully 
faturated  with  the  metal.  And  In 
confsquence  of  this  acid,  fimple  wa- 
ter becomes  a menflruum  both  for 
different  metallic  and  earthy  fub- 
flances.  But  water  in  this  flate 
may  be  confidered  rather  as  fitted 
for  thofe  purpofes  for  which  chaly- 
beates  are  in  ufe,  than  as  a pre- 
paration of  the  aerial  acid. 

SAL  ET  OLEUM  SUCCINI. 

Land. 

Salt  and  oil  of  amber. 

Take  of 

Amber,  two  pounds. 

DIflil  in  a heat  of  fand,  gradually 
augmented : an  acid  liquor,  oil, 
and  fait  fouled  with  oil,  will  a- 
feend. 

Of  this  article  we  have  already 
offered  fome  obfervatlons  under  the 
head  of  Effential  Oils.  The  direc- 
tions here  given  by  the  London  col* 
lege  differ  chiefly  from  thofe  of  the 
Edinburgh  college  formerly  men- 
tioned, in  no  fand  being  employed: 
But  when  care  is  taken  that  the 
fand  be  pure,  it  can  give  no  impro- 
per impregnation  to  the  medicine, 
and  may  prevent  fome  inconvenien- 
ces in  the  dilllllation,  particularly 
that  of  the  amber  riling  in  fubftance 
into  the  receiver. 

SAL  SUCCINI  PURIFICA- 
TUS. 

Load. 

Purifed  fait  of  amber. 

Tak^ 
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Take  of 

Salt  of  anAber,  half  a pound; 
DilUllcd  water,  one  pint. 

Poil  the  fait  in  the  di Hilled  w-ater, 
and  fet  alide  the  folution  to  cry- 
llallize. 

Salt  of  amber  when  perfectly 
pure,  is  ^vliite,  of  an  acid  talte, 
and  not  iin;jrateful.  It  requires, 
for  its  folution,  of  cold  water,  in 
fnmmer,  about  twenty  times  its 
weight  ; of  boiling  water  about 
twice  its  weight ; it  is  fcarcely  fo- 
luble  in  rectliied  fpirit  without  the 
aillllance  of  heat. 

It  is  given  as  a cooling  diuretic  in 
dofes  of  a few  grains,  and  alfo  in  hy- 
ilerical  complaints. 

FLORES  BENZOES. 

Eiiiub. 

Flo’wers  of  Benzoins. 

Take  of 

Benzoine,  in  powder,  one  pound. 
Put  it  into  an  earthen  pot,  placed  in 
fand  ; and,  with  a flow  lire,  fub- 
lime  the  flowers  into  a paper 
cone  fitted  to  the  pot. 

Jf  the  flowers  be  of  a yellow  co- 
lour, mix  them  with  white  clay, 
and  fublime  them  a fecond  tinr^. 

FLORES  BENZOIN!. 
Edinb. 

put  any  quantity  of  powdered  ben- 
zoine into  an  earthen  pot,  to 
which,  after  filling  it  with  a 
large  conical  paper  cap,  apply  a 
gentle  heat  that  the  flowers  may 
fublime.  If  the  flowers  be  im- 
pregnated with  oil,  let  them  be 
puiified  by  folution  in  warm  wa- 
ter and  ciyftallization. 

Bexzoine,  expofed  in  a retort 
to  a gentle  fire,  melts  and  fends  up 
into  the  neck  white,  fhining  cryflal- 
line  flowers,  which  are  followed  by 
an  oily  fubftanc^.  Tl^efe  powers, 
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which  are  at  prefent  confidered  as  a 
peculiar  acid,  ai'C  by  foine  termed  a- 
cidtim  hcnzoicum.  On  raifing  the 
heat  a little  (a  recipient  being  ap- 
plied to  the  neck  cl  the  i-etort)  a 
thin  yellowiflt  oil  comes  over,  inter- 
mingled with  an  acid  liquor,  and  af- 
terwards a thick  butyraceous  fub- 
flance  : this  laft,  liquefied  in  boiling 
water,  gives  out  to  it  a coniiderable 
quantity  of  faline  matter  (feparablc 
by  filtration  and  proper  exhalation), 
which  appears  in  all  refpefts  fimilar 
to  the  flowers. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  quantity  of  flowers  which  bei> 
zoine  is  capable  of  yielding,  cannot 
be  obtained  by  the  above  procefTes, 
fince  a confiderable  portion  arifes  af- 
ter the  time  of  their  being  difeonti- 
nued.  The  greatell  part  of  the  flow- 
ers arife  with  a lefs  degree  of  heat 
than  what  is  neceflary  to  elevate  the 
oil  ; but  if  the  operation  be  haflily 
conducted,  or  if  the  fire  be  not  ex- 
ceedingly gentle,  the  oil  will  arife 
along  with  the  flowers,  and  render 
them  foul.  Hence  in  the  way  of 
trade,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  pre- 
pare them  of  the  fcquifite  whitenefs 
and  purity;  the  heat  which  becomes 
neceflary,  when  large  quantities  of 
the  benzoine  are  employed,  being  fo 
great  as  to  force  overfome  of  the  oil 
along  with  them. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  obtain  thefc 
flowers  in  perfection,  only  a fmall 
quantity  of  benzoine  fhould  be  put 
into  the  veflel  at  a time  ; and  that 
this  may  not  be  any  impediment  to 
the  reqiiifite  difpatch,  a number  of 
lhallow,  flat-bottomed,  earthen  difh- 
C3  m.ay  be  employed,  each  fitted 
Avith  another  veflel  Invei'ted  over  it, 
or  a paper  cone.  With  thefe  you 
may  fill  a fand  furnace  ; having 
freffi  diflies  charged  in  readinefs  to 
replace  thofe  in  the  furnace,  as  foon 
as  the  procefs  fliall  appear  finifhed 
in  them : the  refiduum  of  the  ben- 
zoine 
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zoinc  (lioiild  be  fcraped  out  of  each 
of  the  vefl'els  before  a frcfli  parcel 
be  put  in. 

Thefe  flowers,  when  made  in  pcr- 
feffion,  have  an  agreeable  taftc  and 
fragrant  fmell.  They  totally  dif- 
folve  in  fpirit  of  wine ; and  likewife, 
by  the  alliftance  of  heat,  in  water  ; 
but  feparatc  again  from  the  latter 
upon  the  liquor’s  growing  cold, 
fliooting  into  faline  fpicula,  which 
unite  together  into  irregular  mafies. 
By  the  mediation  of  fugar  'they  re- 
main fufpended  in  cold  water,  and 
thus  form  an  elegant -balfamic  fy- 
rup.  Some  have  held  them  in  great 
efteem  as  pedtoral  and  fudorific,  in 
the  dofe  of  half  a fcruple  or  more  : 
but  the  prefent  pradfice  rarely  makes 
ufe  of  them,  on  account  of  the  of- 
fenfive  oil  which,  as  uftially  prepa- 
red, they  are  tainted  with,  and  from 
which  a frefh  fubliraation  from  to- 
bacco-pipe clay,  as  formerly  praflii- 
fed,  did  not  free  them  fo  efFedtually 
as  might  be  wirtied.  The  obferva- 
tions  above  related,  point  out  the 
method  of  depurating  them  more 
perfeftly,  viz.  by  folutioh,  filtra- 
tion, and  cryftallization. 

They  enter  the  compofition  of  the 
paregoric  elixir,  or  tindfuva  opii 
camphorata,  as  it  is  now  called. 

SAL  TA  RTARI. 

Edinh. 

Salt  of  tartar. 

Takeof 

Tartar,  what  quantity  you  pleafe. 
Roll  it  up  in  a. piece  of  moilt  bibu- 
lous paper,  or  put  it  into  a cru- 
cible, and  furrounding  it  with  live 
coals,  burn  it  into  a coal ; next, 
hjjving  beat  this  coal,  calcine  it 
in  an  open  crucible  with  a mid- 
dling heat,  taking  care  that  it 
do  not  melt,  and  continue  the 
calcination  till  the  coal  becomes 
pf  a white,  or  at  lead  of  an  afli 
colour.  'I'hen  diflblve  it  in  warm 
w§ter ; drain  the  liquor  through 
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a.  cloth,  and  evaporate  it  in  3 
clean  iron  veflel;  diligently  flir- 
ring  it  towards  the  end  of  the 
procefs  with  an  iron  fpatula,  to 
prevent  it  from  flicking  to  the 
bottom  of  the  veflel.  A very 
white  fait  will  remain,  which  is  to 
be  left  a little  longer  on  the  fire, 
till  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  be- 
comes almofl  red.  Laflly,  when 
the  fait  is  grown  cold,  let  it  be  put 
up  in  glafs  vefl'els  well  (hut. 

Native  tartar  is  a faline  fub- 
fla.nce,  compounded  of  an  acid,  of 
a fixt  alkali,  and  of  oily,  vifeous, 
and  colouring  matter.  The  purpofe 
of  the  above  procefs  is,  to  free  it  from 
every  other  matter  but  the  fixed  al- 
kali. from  the  millakeu  notion, 
that  tartar  was  effentially  an  acid 
mixed  only  with  impurities,  it  has 
been  generally  fuppofed  that  the  ef- 
feft  of  this  operation  was  the  con- 
verfion  of  an  acid  into  an  alkali  by 
means  of  heat.  But,  fince  Mr 
Scheele  has  dlfcovered,  that  the 
proper  matter  of  tartar,  freed  from 
the  oily  and  colouring  parts,  is  real- 
ly a fait  compounded  of  .an  acid, 
which  is  predominant,  and  a fixt  al- 
kali, we  have  no  farther  need  of  fuch 
an  obfeure  theory.  The  acid  of  the 
tartar  by  this  procefs  is  diflipated  by 
means  of  t}ie  heat  ; and  the  oily, 
viCcous,  and  colouring  matters,  are 
partly  diflipated,  and  partly  brought 
to  the  ftate  of  infoluble  earthy  mat- 
ter, eafily  feparable  by  the  future 
lixlviation  from  the  alkali,  where- 
with they  were  loofely  combined. 
But  by  the  lafl  of  thefe  procelfes, 
fomething  farther  is  carried  on  than 
the  feparation  of  the  more  palpable 
foreign  matters.  By  allowing  the 
fait,  freed  from  the  water  of  the  lix- 
ivium, to  remain  upon  the  fire  till 
the  bottom  of  the  veifel  become  al- 
mofl red,  any  oily  matter  that  may 
flill  be  prefent  feems  to  be  decom- 
pofed  by  ,the  united  aftion  of  the 
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heat  and  fixt  alkali  foming  with  a 
part  of  the  latter,  by  their  recipro- 
cal atSflon,  a volatile  alkaline  fait, 
forthwith  difcharged  In  elahlc  va- 
pours. Befides  the  complete  dif- 
chargc  of  the  above  principles,  the 
remaining  fixed  alkali  alfo  fuffers  a 
confiderable  lofs  of  its  fixed  air,  or 
aerial  acid;  with  which,  when  fully 
faturated,  it  forms  the  imperfect 
neutral  fait,  denominated  by  Dr 
Black  mild fi>^^d  alkali  : on  this  ac- 
count It  IS  fomewhat  cauftic,  confi- 
derably  dellquefcent,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  its  pofTefiing  thefe  properties 
more  or  lefs,  it  more  or  lefs  nearly 
approaches  to  the  Hate  of  pure  alka- 
li. It  ‘ is  not,  however,  fo  effec- 
tually deprived  of  fixed  air  as  to  be 
fufficiently  cauftic  for  a number  of 
purpofes.  Where  caufticity  is  not 
required,  the  fait  thus  purified  is  a- 
bundantly  fit  for  moft  pharmaceuti- 
cal purpofes : but  as  native  tartar 
generally  contains  fmall  portions  of 
neutral  ftilts  befides  the  foreign  mat- 
ters already  noticed,  it  is  neceffary, 
if  we  wiih  to  have  a veiy  pure  alka- 
li for  nice  operations,  to  employ  cry- 
.ilallization,  and  other  means  befiJe 
the  procefs  here  directed. 

, The  white  and  red  forts  of  tartar 
are  equally  fit  for  the  pui^ofe  of 
, making  fixt  fait  ; the  only  difference 
is,  that  the  white  affords  a fome- 
what larger  quantity  than  the  other; 
from  fixteen  ounces  of  this  fort,  ilp- 
w'ards  of  four  ounces  of  fixt  alka- 
line fait  may  be  obtained.  The  ufe 
of  the  paper  is  to  prevent  the  fmallei' 
pieces  of  the  tartar  from  dropping 
down  into  the  afti-hole,  through  the 
iiiterftices  of  the  coals,  upon  firft  in- 
jefting  it  into  the  furnace. 

'I  he  calcination  of  the  fait  (if  the 
tartar  was  fufficiently  burnt  at  firft) 
does  not  increafe  its  ftrength  fo 
much  as  is  fuppofed  : nor  is  the 
grceniflr  or  blue  colour  any  certain 
mark  either  of  its  ftrength,  or  of  its 


having  been,  as  was  formerly  fuppo- 
fed, long  expofed  to  a vehement  fire: 
for  if  the  crucible  be  perfedlly  clean, 
clofc  covered,  and  has  ftood  the  lire 
without  cracking,  the  fait  will  turn 
out  white,  though  kept  melted  and 
reverberated  ever  fo  long;  whillt, 
on  the  other  hand,  a flight  crack 
happening  in  the  crucible,  or  a 
fpark  of  coal  falling  in,  fliall  m a 
few  minutes  give  the  fait  the  colour 
admired.  I he  colour  m effeft,  is  a 
mark  rather  of  its  containing  fome 
inflammable  matter,  than  of  its 
ftrength. 

The  vegetable  alkali  prepared 
from  tartar  has  now  no  place  in  the 
London  Pharmacopoeia,  or  at  leaft 
it  is  included  under  the  following  ar- 
ticle. 

KALI  PRtEPARATUM. 

Land. 

Prepared  kali. 

Take  of 

Pot-afli,  two  pounds,; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  threepin^s. 
Diffolve  and  fibre  through  papp- ; 
evaporate  the  liquor  till  a pellicle 
appears  on  the  furface  ; then  fet 
it  afide  for  a night,  that  the  neu- 
tral falts  may  cryftallize;  after 

‘which  pour  out  the  liquor,  and 
boil  away  the  w'hole  of  the  w^ter, 
conftantly  ftirring,  left  any  fait 
fliould  adhere  to  the  pot. 

In  like  manner  is  purified  impui'c 
kali  from  the  allies  of  any  kind  of 
vegetable. 

The  fame  fait  may  be  prepared  from 
tartar  burnt  till  it  becomes  of  an 
afli  colour. 

SAL  ALCALTNUS  fixus  VE- 
GETABILIS  PURIITCA- 
TUS. 

F.dinh. 

Fixed  vegetable  alkaline  fait  pu- 
' rified. 

Let  the  fixed  alkaline  fait,  called  in 

Eng- 
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Englifli  pnarl-ajhes,  be  put  into  ever,  fufficicntly  pure  for  moft 
a crucible,  and  brought  to  a purpofes  ; and  we  confider  the  a- 
fomewhat  red  heat,  that  the  oily 


impurities,  if  there  be  any,  may 
be  confumed  ; then  having  beat 
and  agitated  it  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  let  them  be  well 
mixed.  After  the  feces  have  fub- 
fided,  pour  the  ley  into  a very 
dean  iron  pot,  and  boil  to  dry- 
nefs,  diligently  llirring  the  fait 
towards  the  end  of  the  procefs, 
to  prevent  its  flicking  to  the  vef- 
fel. 

This  fait,  if  it  hath  been  rightly  pu- 
rified, tho’  it  be  very  dry,  if  beat 
wdth  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
can  be  diffolved  into  a liquor  void 
of  colour  or  fmell. 

Thb  potafh  ufed  in  commerce  is 
an  alkali  mixed  with  a connderable 
quantity  of  remaining  charcoal,  ful- 
phur,  vitriolated  tartar,  and  oily 
matter.  In  the  large  manufadtories, 
"the  alkaline  part  is  indeed  confider- 
ably  freed  from  thefe  impurities  by 
mixing  the  weed-afhes  • with  water, 
evaporating  the  clear  ley,  and  burn- 
ing the  remaining  matter  in  an  oven; 
but  befides  that  this  procefs  is  in- 
fufficlent  for  the  complete  feparation 
of  the  impurities,  it  alfo  fuperadds 
a quantity  of  llony  matter,  giving 
to  the  alkali  the  pearl  appearance 
(whence  its  name),  and  rendering 
it  altogether  unfit  for  pharmaceuti- 
cal purpofes.  By  the  proedfes  here 
direded,  the  alkali  is  effedlually 
freed  from  all  thefe  heterogeneous 
matters)  excepting  perhaps  a fmall 
proportion  of  vitriolated  tartai',  or  o- 
ther  neutral  fait,  which  rnay  very 
generally  be  neglefted.  As  in  this 
procefs  no  after  calcination  is  direc- 
ted, it  is  probable  that  the  fixed  al- 
kali thus  prepared  w'ill  not  prove  fo 
caullic,  that  is  to  fay,  is  not  fo 
confiderably  deprived  of  fixed  air, 
as  in  the  procefs  direfted  for  pre- 
paring the  fal  tartari.  It  is,  how- 


bove  procefs  as  the  mofl  convenient 
and  cheap  method  of  obtaining  the 
vegetable  fixed  alkali  in  its  mild 
Hate. 

The  purified  vegetable  alkali,  has 
been  known  in  our  pharmacopoeias 
under  the  different  names  of  fal  ab- 
Jinthii,  fal  tartari,  &c.  But  all 
thefe  being  now  knowm  to  be  at  bot- 
tom the  fame,  tlie  terms,  as  leading 
to  error,  have  been  wdihjuflice  expun- 
ged; and  it  has  been  a defideratum 
to  difeover  fome  flrort  name  equally 
applicable  to  the  whole.  The  term 
employed  by  the  Edinburgh  college 
is  too  long,  being  rather  a deferip- 
tion  than  a name.  But  to  that  em- 
ployed by  the  London  college.  Kali, 
objedlions  have  alfo  been  made.  And 
it  mull  be  allowed,  that  befides  the 
inconveniences  which  arifes  from  its 
being  an  indeclinable  word,  the  fof- 
111  alkali  is  equally  intitled  to  the 
fame  appellation.  Befides  this,  as 
a confiderable  portion  of  the  fof- 
fil  allcali  is  prepared  from  burning  a 
vegetable  growing  on  the  fea  coalls, 
which  has  the  name  of  kali,  the  kali 
fpinofum  of  Linnasus,  fome  apparent 
contradldlion  and  ambiguity  may 
from  thence  arife.  And  the  London 
college  ryotild  perhaps  have  done 
better,  if  they  had  adopted  the 
term  PotaJJ'a  ; a name  which  has 
been  appropriated  to  this  fait  by 
fome  of  the  moll  eminent  modern 
che  mills. 

The  purified  potalfa  is  frequently 
employed  in  medicine,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  articles,  paiticularly 
for  the  formation  of  faline  neutral 
draughts  and  mixtures:  But  it  is  ti- 
led alfo  by  itfelf  in  dofes  from  three 
or  four  grains  to  fifteen  or  twenty ; 
and  it  frequently  operates  as  a 
powerful  diuretic,  particularly  when 
aided  by  proper  dilution. 
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, aqua  kali. 

Land. 

JVater  of  kali. 

Take  of 

Kali,  one  pound. 

Set  it  by  in  a moift  place  till  it  be 
diflblved,  and  then  llrain  it. 

This  article  had  a place  in  former 
editions  of  our  phannacopccias  un- 
der the  titles  of  lixiviuM  tartaric  li- 
quamen  falls  tartaris,  oleum  tattari 
per  deliquiunty  &c.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  confidered  as  a mere  watery 
folution  of  the  mild  vegetable  alkali, 
formed  by  its  attradiing  moillure 
from  the  air ; and  therefore  it  is 
with  propriety  ftyled  the  aqua  kali. 

The  folutions  of  fi-xt  alkaline  falts, 
effefted  by  expofing  them  to  a moill 
air,  are  generally  looked  upon  as 
being  purer  than  thofe  made  by  ap- 
plying water  diredtly : for  though 
the  fait  be  repeatedly  diflblved  in 
water,  filtered,  and  exficcated ; yet 
on  being  liquefied  by  the  humidity 
of  the  air,  it  will  ftill  depofite  a por- 
tion of  earthy  matter  : but  it  mi.  (I 
be  obferved,  that  the  exficcated  fait 
leaves  always  an  earthy  matter  on 
being  diflblved  in  water,  as  well  as 
on  being  deliquated  in  the  air. 
Whether  it  leaves  more  in  the  one  way 
than  in  the  other,  is  not  determined 
with  precifion.  The  deliquated  lix- 
ivium is  faid  to  contain  nearly  one 
part  of  alkaline  fait  to  three  of  an 
aqueous  fluid.  It  is  indifferent,  in 
regard  to  the  lixivium  itfelf,  whether 
the  white  alhes  of  tartar,  or  the  fait 
extrabled  from  them,  be  ufed;  but 
as  the  allies  leave  a much  greater 
quantity  of  earth,  the  feparation  of 
the  ley  proves  more  troublefome. 

The  aqua  kali  of  the  prefent  edi- 
tion of  the  London  pharmacopoeia 
then,  may  be  confidered  as  an  im- 
provement of  the  lixivium  tartari  of 
their  former  edition.  But  the  Edin- 
burgh college  confidering  this  folu- 
tion as  being  in  no  refpetl  different 
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from  that  made  by  pure  water,  have 
entirely  rejeded  this  preparatioa 
from  tlieir  pharmacopceta,  and  pro- 
bably with  jullice. 

AQUA  KALI  PURI. 

Land. 

Water  of  pure  kali. 

Take  of 

Kali,  four  pounds; 

Quick  lime,  fix  pounds  ; 

Dillilled  water,  four  gallons. 

Put  four  pints  of  water  to  the  lime, 
and  let  them  fland  together  for 
an  hour  ; after  which,  add  the 
kali  and  the  reft  of  the  water  ; 
then  boil  for  a quarter  of  an  hour: 
fuffer  the  liquor  to  cool  and 
ftrain.  A pint  of  this  liquor 
ought  to  weigh  fixteen  ounces.  If 
the  liquor  effervefees  with  any  a- 
cid,  add  more  lime. 

A preparation  fimilar  to  this 
had  a place  in  the  former  edition  of 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  undei- 
the  title  of  lixivium  fzponarium. 
Quicklime,  by  depriving  the  mild 
alkali  of  its  aerial  acid,  renders  it 
cauftic:  hence  this  ley  is  much  more 
aci'iraonious,  and  a£ts  more  power- 
fully as  a menftruum  of  oils,  fats,  &c. 
than  a folution  of  the  potafla  alonc- 
The  lime  ihould  be  ufed  frefh  from 
the  kiln  ; by  long  keeping,  even  itt 
clofe  veffels,  it  lofes  of  its  ftrength  : 
fuch  fhould  be  made  choice  of  as  is 
thoroughly  burnt  or  calcined,  w'hlclz 
may  be  known  by  its  comparative 
lightnefs. 

All  the  in ftruments  employed  in 
this  procefs,  fhould  be  either  of 
wood,  earthen  ware,  or  glafs  : the 
common  metallic  ones  would  be  cor- 
roded by  the  ley,  fo'as  either  to 
difcolour  or  communicate  difagree- 
able  qualities  to  it.  if  it  fhould  be 
needful  to  filtre  or  ftrain  the  liquor, 
care  muft  be  taken  that  the  filtre  or 
llrainer  be  of  vegetable  matter: 
woollen,  lilk,  and  that  fort  of  filter- 
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ing  paper  which  is  made  of  animal 
fubftances,  are  quickly  corroded  and 
diffolyed  by  it. 

The  liquor  is  moft  conveniently 
weighed  in  a narrow-necked  glafs 
bottle,  of  fuch  a fizc,  that  the  mea- 
fure  of  a wine  pint  may  arife  fome 
height  into  its  neck  ; the  place 
to  which  it  reaches  being  marked 
with  a diamonrl.  A pint  of  the 
common  leys  of  oiir  foapmakers 
weighs  more  than  fixtecn  ounces:  it 
has  been  found  that  their  foap-ley 
will  be  reduced  to  the  ilandard  here 
propofed,  by  mixing  it  with  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  an  equal  meafure  of 
water. 

Although  this  liquor  is  indeed 
pure  alkali  diffolved.in  water,  yet  we 
are  inclined  to  give  the  preference  to 
the  name  employed  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college,  as  well  as  to  the 
modes  of  preparing  it,  direfted  in 
the  following  formulae. 

LIXIVIUM  CAUSTICUM. 

Edinb. 

Canftic'  ley. 

Take  of 

Frefh  - burnt  quicklime,  eight 
ounces ; 

Purihed  fixed  vegetable  alkaline 
fait,  eight  ounces. 

Throw  in  the  quicklime,  with 
twenty-eight  ounces  of  warm  wa- 
ter, into  an  iron  or  earthen  veffel. 
The  ebullition  and  extinftion  of 
the  lime  being  perfectly  finilhed, 
inllantly  add  the  alkaline  fait  ; 
and  having  thoroughly  , mixed 
them,  fhut  the  veflel  till  it 
cools.  Stir  the  cooled  matter,  and 
pour  out  the  whole  into  a glafs 
funnel,  whole  throat  mull  be  llopt 
up  with  a piece  of  clean  rag.-  Let 
the  upper  mouth  of  the  funnel  be 
covered,  ‘whiltl  the  tube  of  it 
is  inferted  into  a glafs  veficl,  fo 
that  the  ley  may  gradually  drop 
through  the  rag  into  that  vdfel. 


When  it  fifft  gives  over  drop- 
ping,  pour  upon  it  into  the  fun- 
nel fome  ounces  of  water ; but 
cautioufly,  and  in  fuch  a man- 
ner, that  the  water  fhall  fwim  a- 
bovc  the  matter.  The  ley  will  a-i 
gain  begin  to  drop,  and  the  af- 
fufion  of  water  is  to  be  repeat- 
ed in  the  fame  manner,  until 
three  pounds  have  dropped^  which 
takes  up  the  fpace  of  two  or 
three  days ; then  agitating  the 
fuperior  and  inferior  parts  of  the 
ley  together,  mix  them,  and  put 
up  the  liquor  in  a wcll-lhut  veifel. 
If  the  ley  be  rightly  prepared,  it 
will  be  void  of  colour  or  fmell ; 
nor  will  it  raife  an  elFervefcence 
with  acids,  except,  perhaps,  a 
very  flight  one.  Colour  and  o- 
dour  denote  the  fait  not  fuffi- 
ciently  calcined  ; and  effervef- 
cehce,  that  the  quicklime  has  not 
been  good. 

T«e  reafons  and  propriety  of  the' 
different  fteps  in  the  above  procefs 
w'ill  be  beft  underllood  by  ftudying 
the  theory  on  which  it  is  founded. 
The  principle  of  mildnefs  in  all  al- 
kaline falls,  whether  fixed  or  vola- 
tile, vegetable  or  foflil,  is  very  evi- 
dently fixed  air,  or  the  aerial  acid  : 
But  as  quicklime  has  a greater  at- 
tradlion  for  fixed  air  than  any  of  thefe 
falls,  fo  if  this  fubllance  be  prefented 
to  any  of  them,  they  are  thereby  de- 
prived of  their  fixed  air,  and  forlh- 
w’ith  become  cauftic.  This  is  what 
precifely  hztppens  in  the  above  pro- 
ceffes  (fee  Analysis  of  Vege- 
tables by  Fire,  page  40.  The 
propriety  of  clofely  fliutting  the  vef- 
fel s through  almoll  every  Ilep  of  the 
operation,  is  fufficiently obvious ; viz. 
to  prevent  the  abforption  of  fixed 
air  from  the  atmofphere,  which 
might  defeat  our  intentions.  "When 
on.y  a piece  of  cloth  is  put  into  the 
throat  of  the  funnel,  the  operation 
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is  much  more  tedious,  becaufe 
the  pores  of  the  cloth  arc  foou 
blocked  up  with  the  wet  powdery- 
matter.  To  prevent  this,  it  may- 
be convenient  to  place  above  the 
cloth  a piece  of  line  I'ly’s  wire- 
work  ; but  as  metallic  matters  are 
apt  to  be  corroded,  the  method  ufed 
by  Dr  Black  is  of  all  propofed  the 
moll  eligible.  'Fhe  Dodtor  tiril  drops 
a rugged  Ilone  into  the  tube  of  the 
funnel,  in  a certain  place  of  which 
it  forms  itfelf  a firm  bed,  whilll  the 
Inequalities  on  its  furface  afford  In- 
tel lliccs  of  fufficient  fize  for  thepaf- 
fage  of  the  filtering  liquor.  On  the 
upper  furface  of  this  Hone  he  lightlyr 
impedes  a thin  layer  of  lint  or  clean 
tow  ; immediately  above  this,  but 
not  in  contadl  with  it,  he  drops  a 
ftone  limilarto  the  former,  and  of  a 
fize  proportioned  to  the  fwcll  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube  of  the  funnel. 
The  interftices  between  this  fecond 
ftone  and  the  funnel  are  filled  up 
with  ftones  of  a lefs  dimenfion,  and 
the  gradation  uniformly  continued 
till  pretty  fmall  fand  is  employed. 
Finally,  this  is  covered  with  a layer 
of  coarfer  fand  and  fmall  ftones  to 
fuftain  the  weight  of  the  matter,  and 
to  prevent  its  being  invifeated  in  the 
minute  interftices  of  the  fine  fand. 
The  throat  of  the  funnel  being  thus 
built  up,  the  ftony  fabric  is  to  be 
freed  of  clay  and  other  adhering  im- 
purities, by  making  clean.-water  pafs 
through  It  till  the  water  comes  clear 
and  tranfparent  from  the  extremity 
of  the  funnel.  It  is  obvious,  that  in 
this  contrivance  the  author  has,  as 
ufual,  copied  nature  in  the  means  (lie 
employs  to  depurate  watery  matters 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  and  it 
might  be  ufefully  applied  for  the  fil- 
tration of  various  ether  fluids. 

It  is  a very  neceffary  caution  to 
pour  the  water  gently  into  the  fun- 
nel ; for  if  it  be  thrown  In  a forcible 
llream,  a quantity  of  the  powdery 
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matter  will  be  waflied  down,  and' 
render  ad  our  previous  labour  ufe- 
lefs.  I'hat  part  of  the  ley  holding 
the  greateft  quantity  of  lalt  m locu- 
tion, will  no  doubt  be  heavieft,  and 
will  confequently  link  loweft  in  the 
velfel ; the  agitation  of  the  ley  is 
therefore  necefi'ary.  In  order  to  pro- 
cure a lolution  of  uniform  ftrength 
through  all  Its  parts  1 f the  fait  has 
been  previouily  freed  of  oily  and  ,0- 
ther  inflammable  matters,  this  ley 
will  be  colourlefs  and  void  of  t.,  d. 
If  the  quicklime  has  been  fo  effec- 
tually deprived  of  Its  own  fixed  air, 
as  to  be  able  to  abforb  the  whole  of 
that  in  the  alkali,  the  ley  will  make 
no  effervefceuce  with  acids,  being 
now  deprived  of  fixed  air,  to  tlie 
difeharge  of  which  by  acids  this  -ir>- 
pearance  is»to  be  aferibed  in  the  mild 
or  aerated  alkalies. 

The  caullic  ley  is  therefore  to  be 
confidered  as  a folution  of  pure  al- 
kali in  water.  See  article  Fix  so 
Air,  page  69. 

It  may  be  proper  .to  obferve,  for 
the  fake  of  underftanding  the  whole 
of  the  theory  of  the  above  procefs, 
that  whilft  the  alkali  has  become 
cauttic,  from  being  deprived  of  fixed 
air  by  the  quicklime,  the  lime  has  m 
its  turn  become  mild  and  infoluble 
in  water  from  having  received  the 
fixed  air  of  the  alkali. 

The  canftic  ley,  under  various 
pompous  names,  has  been  much  ufed 
as  a lithontriptic ; but  its  fame  is 
now  beginning  to  decline.  In. aci- 
dities in  the  llomach,  attended  with 
much  flatulence  and  laxity,  the  cau- 
ftic  ley  is  better  adapted  than  mild 
alkalies;  as  In  its  union  w'iththe  acid 
matter  it  does  not  feparate  air. 
When  covered  w’ith  mucilaginous 
matters,  it  may  be  fafely  taken  into 
the  ttomach  ; and  by  ftimulating,  it 
coincides  with  the  other  intentions 
of  cure  ; by  fome  dyfpeptic  patients 
it  has  been  employed  w’ith  advantage. 

B b KALI 
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KALI  PURUM. 

Land. 

Pure  kali. 

Take  of 

Water  of  pure  kali,  one  gal- 
lon. 

Evaporate  it  to  drynefs ; after  which 
let  the  fait  melt  on  the  fire,  and 
pour  it  out.  I . 

CAUSTICUM  COMMUNE 
ACERRIMUM. 

Edin. 

The  Jlrongeft  common  caujlic. 
Take  of 

Cauftic  ley,  what  quantity  you 
pleafe. 

Evaporate  it  in  a very  clean  iron 
veflel  upon  a gentle  fire,  till,  on 
the  ebullition  ceafing,  the  faline 
matter  gently  flows  like  oil, 
which  happens  before  the  veflel 
becomes  red.  Pdur  out  the  cau- 
ilic,  thus  liqnefied,upon  a fmooth 
iron  plate  ; let  it  be  divided  into 
fmall  pieces  before,  it  hardens, 
and  thefe  are  to  be  put  up  into 
well-fliut  phials. 

These  preparations  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  differing  in  no  eflential 
particular.  But  the  direftions  given 
by  the  Edinburgh  college  are  the 
mott  precife  and  diftinft. 

The  effedl  of  the  above  procefles 
is  Amply  to  difeharge  the  water  of 
the  folution,  whereby  the  cauflicity 
of  the  alkali  is  more  concentrated 
in  any  given  quantity.  Thefe  pre- 
parations are  flrong  and  fudden 
cauftics*  The  cauftic  prepared  in 
this  way  has  an  inconvenience  of 
being  apftd  liquefy  too  much  upon 
the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  fo 
that  it  is  not  eafily  confined  within 
the  limits  in  which  it  is  intended  to 
wperate;  and  indeed  the  fuddennefs 
of  its  aftion  depends  on  this  difpo- 
fition  to  liquefy. 


CALX  CUM  KALI  PURO. 
Lend. 

Lime  nuith  pure  kali. 

Take  of 

Quick-limc,  five  pounds  and  four 
ounces; 

Water  of  pure  kali,fixtecn  pounds 
by  weight. 

Boil  away  the  water  of  pure  kali  to 
a fourth  part ; then  fprinkle  in 
the  lime,  broken  to  powder  by 
the  affufion  of  water.  Keep  it 
in  a veflel  clofe  ftopped. 

CAUSTICUM  COMMUNE  MI- 
TIUS.  ‘ 

Edinb. 

The  7nilder  common  caujlic. 

Take  of 

Cauftic  ley,  what  quantity  you 
pleafe. 

Evaporate  in  an  iron  veflel  till  one- 
“ third  remains  ; then  mix  with  it 
as  much  new-flaked  quicklime 
as  will  bring  it  to  the  confift- 
ence  of  pretty  folld  pap,  which 
is  to  be  kept  in  a veflel  clofely 
ftopt. 

These  preparations  do  not  eflen- 
tially  differ  from  each  other,  while 
the  chief  difference  between  the  pre- 
fent  formula  and  that  w’hich  flood 
in  the  laft  edition  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  is  in  the  name.  It 
was  then  ftyled  the  caujiicum  com- 
mune acerrimum. 

Here  the  addition  of  lime  in 
fubftance  renders  the  preparation 
lefs  apt  to  liquefy  than  the  forego- 
ing, and  confequently  it  is  more  ea- 
fily confinable  within  the  intended 
limits,  but  proportionably  flower  in 
its  operation.  The  defign  of  keep- 
ing or  of  flaking  the  lime  is,  that 
its  acrimony  may  be  fomewhat  a- 
bated. 

Expofed  long  to  the  air,  thefe 
preparations  gradually  refume  their 
power  of  eflervefeence,  and  lofe  pro- 
’ ' portionably 
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portionably  of  the  additional  afti- 
vity  which  the  quicklime  had  pro- 
duced in  them. 

NATRON  PR-/EPARATUM- 
Lend. 

Prepared  natron. 

Take  of 

Barilla,  powdered,  two  pounds  ; 
Uiftilled  water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  barilla  in  four  pints  of  wa- 
ter for  half  an  hour,  and  ttrain. 
Boil  the  part  which  remains  after 
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By  the  above  procefles,  the  folHl 
alkali  is  obtained  fufiicicntly  pure, 
being  much  more  difpofed  to  cry- 
ftallize  than  the  vegetable  alkali ; 
the  admixture  of  this  laft,  objefted 
to  by  Dr  Lewis,  is  hereby  in  a great 
mealurc  prevented. 

It  is  with  great  propriety,  that  in 
this,  as  well  as  many  other  procef- 
fes,  the  London  college  dirtiS  the 
ufe  of  diftnkd  water,  as  being  free 
from  every  impregnation.  _ _ 

The  natron,  or  follil  alkali,  is 


Uou  tne  pare  wiiitu  I c...a,uo ......  ...  natron,  or  ro 

ftraining  with  the  reR  of  the  wa-  found  lying  upon  the  ground  in  t^he 
ter,  and  ftrain.  Evaporate  the  r^-nenff.  and  fome  other 


mixed  liquors  to  two  pints,  and 
fet  them  by  for  eight  days : 
Itraiii  this  liquor  again  ; and,  af- 
ter due  boiling,  fet  it  afide  to  cry- 
ftallizc.  Diffolve  the  cryllals  in 
diftilled  water;  ftrain  thefolution, 
boil  and  fet  it  afide  to  cryftallize. 

The  name  of  natron^  here  ufed 
by  the  London  college  for  the  fix- 
ed foflll  alkali,  has,  as  well  as 
their  name  for  the  vegetable  alkali, 
been  by  fome  objefted  to.  And 


ifland  of  Eeneriff,  and  fome  other 
countries.  The  native  produftions 
of  this  fait  feem  to  have  been  better 
known  to  the  ancients  than  to  late 
naturalifts ; and  it  is,  with  good 
reafon,  fuppofed  to  be  the  nitre  of 
the  Bible.  How  far  the  native  na- 
tron may  fuperfede  artificial  me^ns 
to  procure  it  from  mixed  bodies,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  learn  with 
certainty. 

The  folTil  alkali  is  not  only  a 
conftituent  of  different  neutrals,  but 
is  alfo  fometimes  employed  as  a me 

• . 1 A i«-c  TMirmpn 


been  by  lome  ooiccicu  lu.  \ . -r  * 

although  they  are  here  fupported  dicine  by  itlelf.  And  in  its  purified 
. ■ ° , r .1 : ...  it-  Vin<5  Vtppn  hv  fome  reckon- 


by  the  authority  of  the  ancients,  yet 
perhaps  they  would  have  done  bet- 
ter in  following  the  heft  modern 
chemifts  by  employing  the  term  Jal 
foda.  This  article  differs  in  name 
only  from  the  following. 

SAL  ALCALINUS  fixus  FOS- 
SlLIS  PURIFICATUS. 
Edin. 

Fixed  fojftl  alkaline  fait  purified. 
Take  of 

Afties  of  Spanifli  kali,  commonly 
called  foda  or  barilla,  as  much 
as  you  pleafe. 

Bruife  them ; then  boil  in  water  till 
all  the  fait  be  diffolvcd  in  the  wa- 
ter. Strain  this  thro’  paper,  and 
evaporate  in  an  iron  veffel,fo  that 
after  the  liquor  has  cooled  the  fait 
may  concrete  into  cryllals. 


ftate'  it  has  been  by  fome  reckon- 
ed ufeful  in  affedions  of  the  fero- 
phulous  kind. 

AMMONIA  PRiEPARATA. 

Land. 

Prepared  ammonia. 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  powdered,  one 
pound ; 

Prepared  chalk,  two  pounds. 

Mix  and  fublime. 

AQUA  AMMONI.E. 

Land. 

Water  of  ammonia. 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound; 
Pot-afti,  one  pound  and  a half; 
Water,  four  pints. 

Draw  off  two  pints,  by  dlftillation^ 
with  a flow  fire. 

B b a AL- 
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ALCALI  VOLATILE  ex 
SALE  AMMON  TACO,  vulgo 
SAL  AMMONIACUS  VO- 
LATILIS. 

Edhib, 

Volatile  alkali  from  fal  amnoniac^ 
commonly  called  Volatile  falani- 
mo?iiac. 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 
Chalk,  very  pure  and  dry,  two 
pounds ; 

Mix  them  well,  and  fubllme  from  a 
retort  into  a refrigerated  recei- 
ver. 

SPIRITUS  SALTS  AMMO- 
NIAC!. 

Edinb. 

Spirit  offal  ammoniac. 

Take 

Sal  ammoniac, 

Purified  vegetable  fixed’ alkali, 
of  each  fixteen  ounces; 

Water,  two  pounds. 

Having  mixed  the  falls,  and  put 
them  into  a glafs  retort,  pour  in 
the  water  ; then  diftil  to  drynefs 
with  a fand-bath,  gradually  rai- 
fing  the  heat. 

These  articles,  which  in  the 
laft  edition  of  the  London  Pharma- 
copoeia were  fly  led  fpiritus  et  fal  vo- 
latilis  falis  animoniaci,  were  then  di- 
rcfted  to  be  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner. 

Sal  ammoniac  is  a neutral  fait, 
compofed  of  volatile  alkali  and  ma- 
rine acid.  In  thefe  proceffes  the  a- 
cid  is  abforbed  by  the  fixt  alkali  or 
chalk ; and  the  volatile  alkali  is  of 
courfe  fet  at  liberty. 

The  volatile  alkali  is,  however, 
in  its  mild  ftate,  having  catched 
the  fixed  air,  or  aerial  acid,  dif- 
charged  from  the  fixed  alkali  or 
chalk  on  their  uniting  with  the  mu- 
riatic acid. 

The  fixt  alkali  begins  to  aft  upon 
the  fal  ammoniac,  and  extricates  a 


pungent  urinous  odour  as  foon  as 
they  are  mixed.  Hence  it  Is  molt 
convenient  not  to  mix  them  till  put 
into  the  diftilling  veflel:  the  two 
falts  may  be  dilTolved  feparately  in 
water,  the  folutions  poured  into  a 
retort,  and  a receiver  Immediately 
fitted  on.  An  ecjnal  weight  of  the 
fixt  fait  is  fully,  perhaps  more  than 
fufficlent,  to  extricate  all  the  vola- 
tile. 

Chalk  does  not  begin  to  aft  up- 
on the  fal  ammoniac  till  a confider- 
able  heat  be  applied.  Hence  thefe 
may  be  without  inconvenience,  and 
indeed  ought  to  be  thoroughly  mix- 
ed together  before  they  are  put  in- 
to the  retort.  The  furface  of  the 
mixture  may  be  covered  with  a little 
iriore  powdered  chalk,  to  prevent 
■fuch  particles  of  the  fal  ammoniac 
as  may  happen  to  lie  uppermoll 
from  fubliming  unchanged.  Tho’ 
the  fire  mull  here  be  much  greater 
than  when  fixt  alkaline  fait  is  ufed, 
it  muft  not  be  ftrong,  nor  fuddenly 
railed;  for  if  it  be,  a part  of  the 
chalk  (though  of  Itfelf  not  ca}>able 
of  being  elevated  by  any  degree  of 
heat)  will  be  carried  up  along  with 
the  volatile  fait.  M.  du  Hamel  ex- 
perienced the  juftnefs  of  this  obfer- 
vation  : He  relates,  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences 
for  the  year  lyjy,  that  he  frequent- 
ly fouird  his  volatile  fait,  when  a 
very  ftrong  fire  was  made  ufe  of  In 
the  fublimation,  amount  to  more, 
fometimes  one  half  more,  than  the 
weight  of  the  crude  fal  ammoniac 
employed  : and  that,  though  It  is 
certain  that  not  three-fourths  of  thls 
concrete  are  pure  volatile  fait,  the 
fixt  earthy  matter,  thus  once  vola- 
tilifed  by  the  alkali,  arofe  along 
with  it  again  upon  the  gentleft 
refubllmatlon,  diftblved  with  it  in 
water,  and  exhaled  with  it  In  the 
air. 

• When  ail  the  fait  has  fubllmed, 
and  the  receiver  grown  cool,  it  may 

be 
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be  taken  o(F,  and  luted  to  another 
retort  charged  with  frcih  materials. 
Tiiis  proeefs  may  be  repeated  till 
the  recipient  appears  lined  with  vo- 
latile fait  to  a confiderable  thick- 
nefs ; the  veffel  mull  then  be  bro- 
ken, in  order  to  get  out  the  fait. 

The  volatile  fait  and  fpirit  of  fal 
ammoniac  are  the  jpureft  of  all  the 
medicines  of  this  kind.  They  are 
fomewhat  more  acrimonious  than 
thofe  produced  diredlly  from  animal 
fubllances,  which  always  contain  a 
portion  of  the  oil  of  the  fubjeft,  and  ^ 
receive  from  thence  fome  degree  of 
a faponaceous  quality.  Thefe  lad 
may  be  reduced  to  the  fame  degree 
of  purity,  by  combining  them  with 
acids  into  ammoniacal  lalts ; and 
afterwards  recovering  the  volatile 
alkali  from  thefe  compounds  by  the 
proceffes  above  direfted. 

The  matter  which  remains  in  the 
retort  after  the  diftillation  of  the 
fpirit,  and  fublimation  of  the  fait  of 
fal  ammoniac,  is  found  to  confill  of 
marine  acid  united  with  the  fixt  al- 
kali or  chalk  employed.  When  fixt 
alkaline  fait  has  been  ufed  as  the  in- 
termedium, the  refiduum,  or  caput 
mortuum  as  it  is  called,  yields,  on 
folution  and  cryftallifation,  a fait 
exadlly  fimilar  to  the  fpiritus  falls 
inarini  coagulatus  afterwards  deferi- 
bed ! and  hence  we  may  judge  of 
the  extraordinary  virtues  formerly 
attributed  to  this  fait,  under  the 
names  of  fal  antihyjlericum,  antihy- 
pochondriacum,  febrifugum,  digejli- 
tum  Sylvii,  iffc. 

The  caput  mortuum  of  the  vola- 
tile fait,  where  chalk  is  employed 
•as  an  intermedium,  expofed_  to  a 
moift  air,  runs  into  a pungent  li- 
quor, which  proves  nearly  the  fame 
with  a folution  of  chalk  made  di- 
reftly  in  the  maVine  acid ; it  is 
called  by  fome  oleum  cretee,  oil  of 
chalk.  If  calcined  fhells,  or  o- 
tlier  animal  limes,  be  mingled  with 
ful  ammoniac,  a mafs  will  be  ob- 
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tained,  which  llkewife  deliquefees 
in  the  air,  and  forma  a liquor  of  the 
fame  kind. 

AQUA  AMMONITE  PURiE. 
Land. 

Water  of  pure  ammonia. 

Take  of 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 
Quicklime,  two  pounds  ; 

Water,  one  gallon. 

Add  to  the  lime  two  pints  of  the 
water.  Let  them  (land  together 
an  hour;  then  add  the  fal  ammo- 
niac and  the  other  fix  pints  of 
water  boiling,  and  immediately 
cover  the  velTel.  Pour  out  the  li- 
quor when  cold,  and  diftil  off  with 
a flow  fire  one  pint. 

ALCALI  VOLATILE  CAU- 
STICUM,  vulgo  SPIRITUS 
SALIS  AMMONIACI  cum 
CALCE  VIVA. 

Edinb. 

Caufic  volatile  alkali,  commonly 
called  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  nuith 
quicklime. 

Take  of 

Quicklime,  frefli  burnt,  two 
pounds ; 

Water,  one  pound. 

Having  put  the  water  into  an  Iron 
or  llone-ware  veffel,  add  the 
quicklime,  previoufly  beat ; co- 
ver the  veffel  for  twenty- four 
hours,  whilftthe  lime  falls  into  a 
fine  powder,  which  commit  to 
the  retort.  Then  add  fixteen 
ounces  of  fal  ammoniac,  diluted 
with  four  times  its  weight  of  wa- 
ter ; then  (hutting  the  mouth  of 
the  retort,  mix  them  together 
by  agitation.  Laftly,  diftil  into 
a refrigerated  receiver,  with  a 
very  gentle  heat,  fo  that  the  ope- 
rator can  eafily  bear  the  heat  of 
the  retort  applied  to  his  hands  ; 
twenty  ounces  of  liquor  are  to  be 
drawn  off.  In  this  'diftillation 
the  vcffels  are  to  be  fo  luted  as 
B b 3 thoroughly 
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thoroughly  to  exclude  the  moft 
penetrating  vapours.  After  the 
diftillaiion,  how'ever,  they  are  to 
be  opened,  and  the  alkali  poured 
out  before  the  retort  hath  altoge- 
ther cooled. 

The  theory  of  this  procefs  Is 
precifely  the  fame  with  that  direc- 
ted for  the  preparation  of  lixivium 
eauJiicu7Tt.  The  effeft  of  the  quick- 
lime on  the  fal  anvmoniac,  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  chalk  and 
fixt  alkali  on  the  foregoing  procefs. 
Immediately  on  mixture,  a very  pe- 
netrating vapour  exhales  ; and  in 
diftillation  the  whole  of  the  volatile 
fait  arifes  in  a liquid  form ; no  part 
of  it  appearing  in  a concrete  ftate, 
how  gently  focver  the  liquor  be  re- 
diflilled.  This  fpirit  is  far  more 
pungent  than  the  other,  both  in 
ftnell  and  tafte  ; and,  like  fixt  al- 
kalies rendered  caultic  by  the  fame 
intermedium,  it  raifes  no  efferve- 
fcence  on  the  admixture  of  acids. 
The  whole  of  thefe  phenomena  are 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  abforption  of 
fixed  air  from  the  alkali  by  means 
of  the  quicklime ; and  from  being 
thus  deprived  of  the  aerial  acid,  the 
volatile  alkali  is  brought  to  a cau- 
ftic  ftate. 

This  fpirit  is  held  to  be  too  acri- 
monious for  internal  ufe,  and  has 
therefore  bten  chiefly  employed  for 
fmelling  to  in  faintings,  &c.  tho' 
•when  properly  diluted,  it  may  be 
given  inwardly  with  fafety.  It  is 
a powerful  menttruum  for  fome  ve- 
getable fubftances,  asPeruvian  bark, 
from  which  the  other  fpirits  extradl 
little.  It  is  alfo  moft  convenient 
for  the  purpofe  of  rendering  oils 
mifcible  with  water;  as  in  the  pre- 
paration of  what  is  called  in  ex- 
temporaneous praftice  the  oily  mix- 
ture. 

Some  have  mixed  a quantity  of 
this  with  the  officinal  fpirits  both  of 
fal  ammoniac  and  of  hartfhorn: 


which  thus  become  more  pungent, 
fo  as  to  bear  an  addition  of  a con- 
fidcrable  quantity  of  water,  without 
any  danger  of  the  difeovery  from 
the  tafte  ©r  fmell.  This  abufc  would 
be  prevented,  if  what  has  been  for- 
merly laid  down  as  a mark  of  the 
ftrength  of  thefe  fpirits  (fome  of 
the  volatile  fait  remaining  undiflbl- 
ved  in  them)  were  attended  to. 
It  may  be  detefted  by  adding  to  a 
little  of  the  fufpedted  fpirit  about 
one-fourth  its  quantity  or  more  of 
reftified  fpirit  of  wine  : which,  if 
the  volatile  fpirit  be  genuine,  will 
precipitate  a part  of  its  volatile 
fait,  but  oecafions  no  vifible  fepa- 
ration  or  change  in  the  cauftic  fpi- 
rit, or  in  thofe  which  are  fophifti- 
cated  with  it. 

Others  have  fubftituted  to  the 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  a folutlon  of 
crude  fal  ammoniac  and  fixt  alka- 
line fait  mixed  together.  This 
mixture  depofites  a faline  matter  on 
the  addition  of  fpirit  of  wine,  like 
the  genuine  fpirit ; from  which, 
however,,  it  may  be  diftingulfhed, 
by  the  fait  which  is  thus  feparated 
not  being  a volatile  alkaline,  but  a 
fixt  neutral  fait.  The  abufe  may  be 
more  readily  detefted  by  a drop  or 
two  of  folution  of  filver  made  in  a- 
quafortis,  which  will  produce  no 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
true  fpirit,  but  will  render  the  coun- 
terfeit turbid  and  milky. 

LIQUOR  VOLATILIS,  SAL 
ET  OLEUM,  CORNU  CER- 
VI. 

Lond. 

The  volatile  liquor,  fait,  and  oil,  of 
hartfoorn. 

Take  of 

Hartfhorn,  ten  pounds. 

DIftil  with  a fire  gradually  incrca- 
fed.  A volatile  liquor,  fait,  and 
oil,  will  afeend. 

The  oil  and  fait  being  feparated, 
tilftil  the  liquor  three  times. 


To 


Chap.  ^ 

To  the  fait  add  an  equal  weight  of 
prepared  clialk,  and  luBlime 
thrice,  or  till  It  become  white. 
The  fame  volatile  liquor,  fait,  and 
oil,  may  be  obtained  from  any 
parts  (except  the  fat  J of  any  kind 
of  animals. 

The  volatile  alkali  obtained  from 
liartfhorn,  whether  in  a folid  or  fluid 
ftate,  is  precifely  the  fame  with 
that  obtained  from  fal  ammoniac. 
And  as  that  procefs  is  the  ealicft, 
the  Edinburgh  college  have  entirely 
rejcAed  the  prefent.  While,  how- 
ever, the  names  of  fpirit  and  fait  of 
hartfliorn  are  Hill  in  daily  utcj  am- 
monia, or  the  volatile  alkali,  is  ftill. 
prepared  from  bones  and  other  ani- 
mal fubttances  by  feveral  very  ex- 
tenflve  traders. 

The  wholefale  dealers  have  very- 
large  pots  for  the  didillation  of 
hartfliorn,  with  earthen  heads  al- 
molf  like  thofe  of  the  common  ftill: 
for  receivers,  they  ule  a couple  of 
oil  jars,  the  mouths  of  which  are 
luted  together  ; the  pipe  that  comes 
from  the  head  enters  the  lower- 
moft  jar  through  a hole  made  on 
purpofe  in  its  bottom.  When  a 
large  quantity  of  the  fubjeft  is  to 
be  diftilled,  it  is  cullomary  to  con- 
tinue the  operation  for  feveral  days 
fucceflively  ; only  unluting  the  head 
occaftonally  to  put  in  frefli  mate- 
rials. 

When  only  a fmall  quantity  of 
fpirit  or  fait  is  wanted,  a common 
iron  pot,  fuch  as  is  ulually  fixed 
in  fand  furnaces,  may  be  employ- 
ed; an  Iron  head  being  fitted  to  it. 
The  receiver  ought  to  be  large,  and 
a glafs,  or  rather  tin  adopter,  in- 
ferred between  it  and  the  pipe  of 
the  head. 

The  diftilling  veflel  being  char- 
ged with  pieces  of  the  horn,  a mode- 
rate fire  is  applied',  which  is  flowly 
increafed,  and  raifed  at  length  al- 
cioft  to  the  utmoll  degree.  At 


Grft  a watery  Ilqiior  arifes;  the 
quantity  of  which  will  be  fmaller 
or  greater  according  as  the  horns 
were  more  or  lefs  dry : this  is  fne- 
ceeded  by  the  fait  and  oil ; the  fait 
at  firft  dilTolvcs  as  it  comes  over  in 
the  phlegm,  and  thus  forms  what 
is  called  Jpirit.  When  the  phlegm 
is  faturated,  the  remainder  of  the 
fait  concretes  in  a folid  form  to  the 
fides  of  the  recipient.  If  it  be  re- 
quired to  have  the  whole  of  the  fait 
folid  and  undiflblved,  the  phlegm 
fliould  be  removed  as  foon  as  the 
fait  begins  to  arife,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  appearance  of  white 
fumes : and  that  this  may  be  done 
the  more  commodioufly,  the  recei- 
ver fliould  be  left  unluted,  till  this 
firft  part  of  the  procefs  be  finiflied. 
The  white  vapours  which  nowarife» 
fometimes  come  with  fuch  vehe- 
mence, as  to  throw  off  or  burll  the 
receiver;  to  prevent  this  accident^ 
it  is  convenient  to  have  a fmall  hole 
in  the  luting  ; which  may  be  occa- 
fionally  ftopt  with  a wooden  peg,  of 
opened  as  the  operator  (hall  find 
proper.  After  the  fait  has  all  a- 
rifen,  a thick  dark-coloured  oil 
comes  over:  the  prCcefs  is  now  to 
be  difeontinued  ; and  the  veflels, 
when  grown  cold,  unlutcd. 

All  the  liquidmatters  being  pour- 
ed out  of  the  receiver,  the  fait  which, 
remains  adhering  to  its  fides  is  to 
be  waflied  out  with  a little  water, 
and  added  to  the  reft.  It  is  con- 
venient to  let  the  whole  ftaml  for  a 
few  hours,  that  the  oil  may  the 
better  difcngage  itfelf  from  the  li- 
quor, fo  as  to  he  firjt  feparated  by 
a funnel,  and  afterwards  more  per- 
feflly  by  filtration  through  wetted 
paper.  The  fait  and  fplnts  are  then 
to  be  farther  purified  as  above  di- 
refted. 

The  fpirit  of  hartfliorn  met  with 
in  the  (hops  Is  extremely  precarious 
in  point  of  ftrength  ; the  quantity 
of  fait  contained  in  it  (on  which  it? 
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efficacy  depends)  varying^  accord- 
ing as  the  diftillation  in  reftifying 
it  is  Goniinued  for  a longer  ni  fhorter 
time.  If  after  the  volatile  fait  has 
arifen,  fo  much  of  the  phlegm  or 
watery  part  be  driven  over  as  is  jull 
fufficient  to  dilTolve  it,  the  fpirit 
will  be  fully  faturated,  and  as  ftrong 
as  it  can  be  made.  If  the  procefs 
be  not  at  this  inftant  Hopped,  the 
phlegm,  continuing  , to  arife,  mult 
render  the  fpirit  continually  weaker 
and  weaker.  I'he  diftillation  there- 
fore ought  to  be  difeontinued  »t 
this  period  ; or  rather  wliilil  fome 
of  the  fait  ftill  remains  undilTolved: 
the  .fpirit  will  thus  prove  always  e- 
(jual,  .and  the  buyer  be  furnilhed 
with  a certain  criterion  of  its 
flrength.  Very  few  have  taken  any 
notice  of  the  above-mentioned  in- 
convenience of  thefe  kinds  of  fpi- 
rits  ; and  the  remedy  is  firft  hinted 
at  in  the  Pharmacopoeia  Keformata. 
The 'purity  of  the  fpirit  iseafily  de- 
termined from  its  clearnels  and 
grateful  odour. 

Volatile  alkaline  falts,  and 
their  folutions  called  Jpirits,  agree, 
in  many  refpedfs,  with  fixt  alkalies, 
and  1 heir  lolutions  or  leys;  as  in 
changing  the  colour  ofblui;  flowers 
to  a green  ; effervefeing  with  and 
ncutralifing  acids  when  in  their  mild 
ftate  ; liquefying  the  animal  juices ; 
and  corroding  the  flelhy  parts,  fo  as 
when  applied  to  the  fl<in,  and  pre- 
vented from  exhaling  by  a proper 
covering,  to  adl  as  cauftics ; diflbl- 
ving  oils. and  fulphur,  though  lefs 
readily  tlian  the  fixed  alkalies,  on 
account,  probably,  of  their  mot 
being  able  to  bear  any  conlicPerable 
heat,  by  which  their  activity  might 
be  promoted.  Their  principal  dif- 
ference from  the  other  alkalies 
feems  to  confift  in  their  volatility  ; 
they  exhale  or  emit  pungent  va- 
pours in  the  coldeft  ftate  of  the  at- 
mofphere;  and  by  their  ftimulating 


fmell  they  prove  fervi'ceable  in  lan- 
guors and  faintings.  Taken  inter- 
nally, they .difeover  a greater  colli- 
quating  as  well  as  ftimulating  pow- 
cr  ; the  blood  drawn  from  a vein, 
after  their  nfe  has  been  continued 
for  fome  time,  is  fald  to  be  remark- 
ably more  fluid  than  before  ; they 
are  hkewife  more  difpofed  to  ope- 
rate by  perfpiration,  and  ^o  aft  on 
the  nervous  fyftem.  They  are  par- 
ticular'y  ufeful  in  lethargic  cafes  ; 
in  hyftcrical  and  hypochondriacal 
diforders,  and  in  the  languors,  head- 
achs,  inflations  of  the  ftomach,  fla- 
tulent colics,  and  other  fymptoms 
which  attend  them;  they  'arc  gene- 
rally found  more  ferviceable  to  aged 
perfons,  and  in  phlegmatic  habits, 
than  in  the  oppolite  circumftances. 
In  fome  fevers,  particularly  thofeof 
the  low  kind,  accompanied  with  a 
cough,  hoarfenefs,  and  a redun- 
dance of  phlegm,  they  are  of  great 
utility ; raifing  the  vis  vitte,  and 
exciting  a falutary  dlaphorefls  : but 
in  putrid  fevers,  feurvies,  and  where- 
ever  the  mafs  of  blood  is  thin  and 
acrimonious,  their  life  is  ambiguous. 
As  they  are  more  powerful  than  the 
fixt,  in  liquefying  tenacious  hu- 
mours ; fo  they  prove  more  hurt- 
ful, where  t!ie  fluids  are  already  in 
a colliquated  ftate.  In  vernal  in- 
termittents,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  flow  kind,  they  are  often  the 
moft  efficacious  remedy.  Dr  Bif- 
fet  obferves,  in  his  Eflay  on  the 
Medical  Conllitution  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, that  though  many  cafes  occur 
which  will  yield  to  no  other  medi- 
cine than  the  bark,  yet  he  has  met 
with  many  which  were  only  fupprefs- 
ed  from  time  to  time  by  the  bark, 
but  were  completely  cured  by  al.ka- 
line  fpii  its  : He  tells  us,  that  tliefe 
fpirits  will  often  .carry  off  vernal  in- 
termittents,  without  any  pievioiis 
evacuation  ; but  that  they  are  gene- 
rally more  effeftual,  if  a purge  be 
preinifed ; and  in  plethoric  or  in- 
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flammatory  cafes,  or  where  the  fe- 
ver perfonates  a remittent,  veucfec- 
lion  is  neceflary. 

Thifc  falts  are  moft  commodiouf- 
]y  taken  in  a liquid  form,  largely 
diluted  ; or  in  that  of  a bolus, 
which  Ihould  he  made  up  only  as  it 
is  wanted.  The  dole  is  from  a grain 
or  two  to  ten  or  twelve.  I'en  drops 
of  a well  made  fpirit,  or  faturated 
folution,  are  reckoned  to  contain 
about  a grain  of  the  fait.  In  in- 
termittents,  fifteen  or  twenty  drops 
of  th  fpirit  are  given  in  a tea  cup, 
fill  of  cold  fpring  water,  and  re- 
peated five  or  fix  times  in  each  in- 
termifliort. 

Thf  volatile  falts  and  fpirits  pre- 
pared from  different  animal  fubllan- 
ccp,  have  been  fuppofed  capable  of 
producing  different,  effefts  upon  the 
iiuman  body  and  to  receive  fpecific 
virtues  from  the  fubjeff.  T.  he  fait 
of  vipers  has  been  eileemed  particu- 
larly ferviccable  in  the  diforders  oc- 
caiioned  by  the  bite  of  that  animal; 
and  a fait  drawn  from  the  human 
fkull,  in  difeafes  of  the  head.  But 
modern  practice  acknowledges  no 
fuch  different  effedfs  from  thefe  pre- 
parations ; and  chemical  experi- 
ments have  lliown  their  identity. 
There  is,  indeed,  when  not  fuffi- 
ciently  purified,  a very  perceptible 
difference  in  the  fmell,  talte,  degree 
of  pungency,  and  volatility  of  thefe 
falts ; and  in  this  ftate  tlieir  medi- 
cinal virtues  vary  confidcrably  e- 
nough  to  deferve  notice ; but  this 
difference  they  have  in  common,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
loaded  with  oil,  not  as  they  are 
produced  from  this  or  that  animal 
fubllance.  As  firft  diltilled,  they 
may  be  looked  upon  as  a kind  of 
volatile  foap,  in  which  the  oil  is 
the  prevailing  principle  ; in  this 
hate  they  have  much  lefs  of  the 
proper  alkaline  acrimony  and  pun- 
gency than  when  they  have  under- 


gone repeated  diflillations,  and  fuch 
other  operations  as  difengage  the 
oil  from  the  fait  ; for  by  thefe 
means  they  lofe  their  faponaceous  • 
quality,  and  acquiring  greater  de- 
grees of  acrimony,  become  medi- 
cines of  a different  clafs.  Tiiefc 
preparations'therefore  do  not  differ 
near  fo  much  from  each  other  as 
they  do  from  themfclves  in  diffe- 
rent dates  of  purity.  To  which 
may  be  added,  that  when  we  confi- 
dei  them  as  loaded  with  oil,  the  vir- 
tues of  a diftilled  animal  oil  iifelf 
are  likewife  to  be  brought  into  the 
account. 

Thefe  oils,  as  fird  didilled,  are 
highly  fetid  and  offenfive,  of  an  ex- 
tremely heating  quality,  and  of  fuch 
adlivity,  that,  accoirding  to  Hoff- 
man’s account,  half  a drop  diffolved 
in  a dram  of  fpirit  of  wine,  is  fuffi- 
cieut  to  raife  a copious  fweat.  By 
repeated  redfifications,  they  lofe 
their  offenfivenefs,  and  at  the  fame 
time  become  mild  in  their  medicinal 
operation.  The  redlified  oils  may 
be  given  to  the  quantity  of  twenty 
or  thirty  drops,  and  are  faid  to  be 
anodyne  and  antifpalinodic,  to  pro- 
cure^a  calm  fleep  and  gentle  fweat, 
without  healing  or  exagitatiug  the 
body,  as  has  been  obferved  In  treat- 
ing of  the  oleum  animale.  it  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  the  falts 
and  fpirits  mull  differ,  not  only 
according  to  the  quantity  of  oil 
they  contain,  but  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  oil  itfclf  in  its  diffe- 
rent {lates.  . 

The  volatile  falts  and  fpirits,  as 
firft  diftilled,  arc  of  a brown  co- 
lour, and  a very  offeiifive  ftnell : by 
repeated  redlification,  as  dirtdledin 
the  proceffes  above  fet  down,  they 
lole  great  part  of  the  oil  on  which 
thefe  qualities  depend,  the  fait  be- 
comes white,  tile  fpirit  limpid  as 
water,  and  of  a grateful  odour;  and 
this  is  the  mark  of  fufficient  redliii- 
caiion. 
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It  has  betn  objefted  to  the  re- 
peated reftificatlon  of  thefe  prepa- 
rations, that,  by  feparating  the  oilj 
it  renders  them  fimilar  to  the  pure 
fait  and  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
which  are  procurable  at  an  eafier 
rate.  But  the  intention  is  not  to 
purify  them  wholly  from  the  oil, 
but  to  feparate  the  groffer  part, 
and  to  fubtilize  the  reft,  fo  as  to 
bring  it  towards  the  fame  ftate  as 
when  the  oil  is  rcdliiied  by  itfelf. 
The  redtification  of  fpirit  of  hartf- 
hsrn,  has  been  repeated  twenty 
times  fucceffively,  and  found  ftill 
to  participate  of  oil,  but  of  an  oil 
rery  different  from  what  it  was  in 
the  firft  diftillation. 

The  redlified  oils,  in  long- keep- 
ing, become  again  fetid.  The  falts 
and  fpirits  alfo,  however  carefully 
redfified,  fuffer  in  length  of  time 
the  fame  change  ; refuming  their 
original  brown  colour  and  illfmell; 
a proof  that  the  redlification  is  far 
from  having  divefted  them  of  oil. 
Any  intentions,  however,  which 
they  are  thus  capable  of  anfwering, 
may  be  as  effeAually  accomplifhed 
by  a mixture  of  the  [volatile  alkali 
with  the  oleum  animale,  in  its  rec- 
tified ftate,  to  any  extent  that  may 
be  thought  neceflary. 

KALI  VITRIOLATUM. 

Land. 

variolated  kalii 

Take  of 

The  fait  which  remains  after  the 
diftillation  of  the  nitrous  acid, 
two  pounds. 

Diftilled  water,  two  gallons. 
Burn  out  the  fuperftuous  acid,  with 
a ftrong  fire,  in  an  open  veftel : 
then  boil  it  a little  while  in  the 
water  ; ftrain,  and  fet  the  liquor 
afide  to  cryttallize. 

The  fait  thus  formed,  Is  the  fame 
with  the  vitriolated  tartar  of  the 
lad  edition  of  the  London  Pharma- 


copoeia ; but  it  is  now  prepared  in  3( 
cheaper  and  eafier  manner,  at  leaft 
for  tliofe  who  diftii  the  nitrous  a- 
cld.  In  both  ways  a neutral  is 
formed,  confilting  of  the  fixed  ve- 
getable alkali,  united  to  the  vitrio- 
lic acid.  But  a fimilar  compound 
may  alfo  he  obtained  by  the  fol- 
lowing procefs  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmaeoposia. 

ALKALI  FIXUM  VEGETA- 
BILE  VITRIOLATUM,  vul- 
go  TART  A RUM  VITRIO^ 
LATUM. 

Edinb, 

Vitriolated  fixed  vegetable  alkali^ 
commonly  called  Vitriolated  tar- 
tar. 

Take  of 

Vitriolic  acid,  diluted  with  fix 
times  Its  quantity  of  water,  as 
much  as  you  pleafe. 

Put  it  into  a capacious  glafs  veftel, 
and  gradually  drop  into  it,  of 
purified  fixed  vegetable  alkali, 
diluted  with  fix  times  its  weight 
of  water,  as  ranch  as  is  fuffi- 
cient  thoroughly  to  neutralize 
the  acid.  The  effervefcence  be- 
ing finilhed,  ftrain  the  liquor 
through  paper;  and  after  proper 
evaporation,  fet  it  apart  to  cry 
ftallize. 

The  operator  ought  to  take  care 
that  the  vapour  feparated  during 
the  effervefcence  fliall  not  be  applied 
to  his  nollrils  ; as  fixed  air,  when 
applied  to  the  olfaftory  nerves,  is 
highly  dellterious  to  life. 

This  is  an  elegant,  and  one  of 
the  leaft  troublefome  ways  of  pre- 
paring this  fait.  The  Edinburgh 
College,  in  their  former  editions, 
ordered  the  acid  liquor  to  be  drop- 
ped into  the  alkaline  : by  the  con- 
verfe  procedure  now  received.  It 
is  obvioiifly  more  eafy  to  fecure  a- 
gainft  a redundance  of  aciditp  and 
for  the  greater  certainty  in  this 
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point.  It  may  be  expedient,  as  la 
the  foregoing  procefs,  to  drop  in  a 
little  more  of  the  alkaline  ley  than 
the  ceffation  of  the  effcrvcfcencc 

feema  to  require. 

In  a former  edition  of  the  lame 
Pharmacopoeia,  the  acid  was  direc- 
ted to  be  diluted  only  with  equal 
its  quantity  of  water,  and  the  al- 
kali with  that  quantity  of  water 
which  it  is  capable  of  imbibing 
from  the  atmofpbcre.  By  that  Im- 
perfeaion  there  was  not  near  enough 
of  water  to  keep  vitriolated  tartar 
dilToived;  on  which  account,  as  faft 
as  the  alkali  was  neutralized  by  the 
acid,  a great  part  fell  to  the  bottom 
in  a powdery  form.  In  order  to 
obtain  perfeft  and  well  formed  cry- 
ftala,  the  liquor  Ihould  not  be  fet  in 
the  cold,  but  continued  in  mo- 
derate heat,  fuch  as  the  hand  can 
fcarcely  bear,  that  the  water  may 
Howly  evaporate. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  although 
the  vitriolic  acid  and  lixed  alkaline 
fait  do  each  readily  unite  with  wa- 
ter, and  ftrongly  attraA  moifture, 
even  from  the  air,  yet  the  neutral 
refulting  from  the  combination  of 
thefe  two,  vitriolated  tartar,  is  one 
of  the  falts  moft  difficult  of  folu- 
tbn,  very  littk  of  it  being  taken  up 
by  cold  water. 

Vitriolated  tartar,  in  ftnall  dofes, 
as  a fcruple  or  half  a dram,  is  an 
iifcful  aperient ; in  larger  ones,  as 
four  or  five  drams,  a mild  cathartic, 
which  does  not  pafsofF  fo  haftilyas 
the  /a/  catharticus  amarut,  or  faL 
Glauheri,  and  feems  to  extend 
aftion  further.  The  wholelalc  deal- 
ers in  medicines  have  commonly  fub- 
fiituted  to  it  an  article  otherwife  al- 
moll  ufelefs  in  their  (hops,  the  re- 
fiduum  of  Glauber’s  fpii'it  of  nitre. 
This  may  be  looked  upon  as  a venial 
fraud,  if  the  fpirit  has  been  prepa- 
red as  formerly  direAed,  and  the 
refiduum  diffolved  and  cryftallizcd't 
but  it  is  a very  dangerous  one  if  the 


vitriolic  acid  has  been  ofcd  in  an 
over  proportion,  and  the  caput  mor- 
tuum  employed  without  cryftalliza- 
tlon  ; the  fait  in  this  cafe,  inftead 
of  a mild  neutral  one,  of  a naode-* 
rately  bitter  tafte,  proving  highly 
acid.  I’he  purchafer  ought  there- 
fore to  infill  upon  the  fait  being  in 
a cryftalline  form.  The  cryftals, 
when  pcifeA,  are  oblong,  with  Cs 
flat  fides,  and  terminated  at  each 
end  by  a fix-fided  pyramid  : fomc 
appear  compofed  of  two  pyramids 
joined  together  by  the  bafes  ; and 
many,  in  the  moft  perfeA  cryftalli- 
zations  I have  feen,  are  very  irre- 
gular. They  decrepitate  in  the  fire, 
fomewhat  like  thofe  of  fea-falt,  for 
which  they  have  fooBetlmes  been 
millaken. 

SAL  POLYCHllESTUS. 

Edin. 

Salt  of  many  virtues^ 

Take 

Nitre  in  powder,  , 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  of  each  equal 
parts. 

Mingle  them  well  together,  and  in- 
jeA  the  mixture,  by  little  and 
little  at  a time,  into  a red-hot 
crucible  i the  deflagration  being 
over,  let  the  fait  cool,  after  which 
it  is  to  be  put  up  in  a glafs  veffel 
. well  flint.  The  fait  may  be  pu- 
rified by  diffolving  it  in  warm 
water,  filtering  the  folution,  and 
exhaliag  it  to  drynefs;  or  by  cry- 
ftallization. 

This  is  another  method  of  uni- 
ting the  vitriolic  acid  with  the  com- 
mon vegetable  fixt  alkali.  Both  the 
nitre  and  the  fulphur  are  decom- 
pounded in  the  operation  ; the  acid 
of  the  nitre,  and  the  inflammable 
principle  of  the  fulphur,  detonate 
together,  and  are  diffipated  ; while 
the  acid  of  the  fulphur  (which,  as 
we  have  already  feen,  is  no  other 
than  the  vitriolic  acid)  remains 
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combined  with  the  alkaline  balls  of 
the  nitre.  The  Hiops,  accordiiigly, 
have  fubftituted  to  the  fal  polychreft 
. the  foregoing  preparation. 

NATRON  VITRIOLATUM. 

Loud. 

Vitriolated  ?iatron. 

Take  of 

The  fait  which  remains  after  the 
dilliilation  of  the  muriatic  a 
cid,  two  pounds  ; 

Dittilled  water,  two  pints  and  an 
half. 

Burn  out  the  fuperfluous  acid  with 
a llrong  fire,  in  an  upcn  veflei ; 
then  boil  it  for  a little  in  the  wa- 
ter: ftrain  the  folution,  and  let  it 
by  to  cryftaliize. 

SODA  VITRIOL ATA,  vulgo 
SAL  CATHARTICUS 
GLAUBERI. 

Edin. 

Vitriolated  foda,  commonly  called 
Cathartic  fait  of  Glauber. 
Diffolve  in  warm  water  the  mafs 
which  remains  after  the  dillilla- 
tion  of  fpirit  of  fea-falc : filtre 
the  folution,  and  cryftallize  the 
fait. 

The  direftions  given  for  the 
preparation  of  this  fait,  long  known 
by  the  name  of  Sal  mirabile  Glau- 
beri,  are  nearly  the  fame  in  the 
pharmacopoeias  of  both  colleges, 
but  thofe  of  the  London  college 
are  to  be  preferred,  as  being  moll 
accurate  and  explicit. 

In  a 'former  edition  of  the  E- 
dinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  it  was  or- 
dered, that  if  the  cryltals  (obtained 
as  above)  proved  too  lharp,  they 
fhould  be  again  diflblved  in  water, 
and  the  filtered  liquor  evaporated  to 
fuch  a pitch  only  as  may  difpofe 
the  fait  to  cryftallizt.  But  there 
is  no  great  'danger  of  the  cryltals 
proving  too  fliarp,  even  when  the 
fpirit  of  fait  is  made  with  the  lar- 


ged proportion  of  oil  of  vitriol  dl- 
redled  under  that  procefs.  The  li- 
quor which  remains  after  the  cry- 
llallizalion  is  indeed  very  acid  ; and 
with  regard  to  this  preparation,  it 
is  convenient  it  fhould  befo;  for 
otherwife  the  crydals  will  be  very 
fmall,  and  likewife  in  a fmall  quan- 
tity Where  a fufficient  proportion 
of  oil  of  vitriol  has  not  been  em- 
ployed in  the  dilliilation  of  the  fpi- 
rit, it  is  neceflary  to  add  fome  to 
the  liquor,  in  order  to  promote  the 
cryliailization  of  the  fait. 

The  title  of  fal  cathartic.us,  which 
•this  fait  has  often  had,  exprefles  its 
medical  virtues.  Taken  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce,  or  more,  it 
proves  a mild  and  ufeful  purgative; 
and  in  fmaller  dofes,  largely  dilu- 
ted, a ferviceable  aperient -and  diu- 
retic. The  Ihops  frequently  fubdi- 
tuteto  it  the  fal  catharticus  aijiarus^ 
which  is  nearly  of  the  fame  quality, 
but  fomewhat  more  unpleafant, 
and,  as  is  faid,  lefs  mild  in  opera- 
tion. They  are  very  eafily  didin- 
guifhable  from  each  other,  by  the 
cfFtdl  of  alkaline  faits  upon  folu- 
tions  of  them.  I’he  folution  of 
Glauber’s  -fait  futfc  re  no  vifible 
change  from  this  addition,  its  own 
bafis  being  a true  fixt  alkali ; but 
the  folution  of  the  fal  catharticus 
amariis  grows  inllantly  white  and 
turbid,  its  bafis,  which  is  an  earth, 
being  extricated  copioufly  by  the 
alkaline  fait. 

NITRUM  PURIFICATUM. 

Loud. 

Purified  nitre. 

Take  of 

Nitre,  two  pounds, 

Didilled  water,  four  pints. 

Boil  the  nitre  in  the  water  till  it  be 
difiblved;  drain  the  folution,  and 
fet  it  apart  to  crydallize. 

Common  nitre  contains  ufually  a 
confiderablc  proportion  of  fta-falt, 
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which  in  this  proccfs  is  fcparated, 
the  fea-falt  remaining  diffolved  after 
greateft  part  of  the  nitre  has  cry- 
Uallizcd.  The  cryftals  which  (hoot 
after  the  fir(t  evaporation  are  large, 
legular,  and  pure:  but  when  the  re- 
maining liquor  is  further  evapora- 
ted, and  t,his  repeated  a fecond  or 
third  time,  the  cryftals  prove  at 
length  fmall,  imperfeft,  and  tipt 
with  little  cubical  glebes  of  fea-falt. 

When  rough  nitre,  in  the  ftate 
wherein  it  isfirft  extrafted  from  the 
earths  impregnated  with  it,  is  treat- 
ed in  this  manner,  there  remains  at 
laft  a liquor,  called  mother-ley, 
which  will  no  longer  afford  any 
cryftals.  This  appears  to  partici- 
pate of  the  nitrous  and  marine  a- 
cids,  and  to  contain  an  earthy  mat- 
ter diflblved  by  thofe  acids.  Oii 
adding  alkaline  lixivia,  the  earth  is 
precipitated  ; and  when  thoroughly 
waftied  with  water,  proves  infipid. 
If  the  liquor  be  evaporated  to  dry- 
nefs,  a bitterifh  faline  matter  is  left ; 
which  being  ftrongly  calcined  in  a 
crucible,  parts  with  the  acids,  and 
becomes,  as  in  the  other  cafe,  in- 
llpid. 

This  earth  has  been  celebrated  as 
an  excellent  purgative,  in  the  dofe 
of  a dram  or  two  ; and,  in  fmaller 
dofes,  as  an  alterant  in  hypochon- 
driacal and  other  diforders.  This 
medicine  was  for  fome  time  kept  a 
great  fecret,  under  the  names  of 
Magnefia  alba.  Nitrous  panacea. 
Count  Palma’s  po’wder,  11  polvere  albo 
Romano,  Poudre  de  Sentinelli,kc.  till 
Lancifi  made  it  public  in  his  notes 
on  the  Metallotheca  Vaticana.  It 
has  been  fuppofed,  that  this  earth  is 
no  other  than  a portion'of  the  lime 
commonly  added  in  the  elixation  of 
nitre  at  the  European  nitre- works; 
but  though  the  fpecimens  of  mag- 
nefia  examined  by  Neumann,  and 
fome  of  that  which  has  lately  been 
brought  hither  from  abroad,  gave 
plain  marks  of  a calcareous  nature ; 


yet  the  true  magnefia  muft  be  an 
eaith  of  a diffei  trit  kind,  calcareous 
earths  being  ratliei  allringent  than 
purgative.  The  earthy  bafis  of  the 
fal  catharticus  arn.irus  is  found  to 
have  the  properties  alcribed  to  the 
true  magnefia  of  nitre,  and  appears' 
to  be  the  very  fame  fpecies  of  earth: 
from  that  fait  therefore  this  medi- 
cine is  now  prepared,  as  will  be  feen 
hereafter.  The  magnefia  alba  dif- 
fers from  calcareous  earths,  in  ha- 
ving a Icfs  powerful  atti  action  for 
fixed  air,  and  in  not  becoming  cau- 
ftic  by  calcination. 

KALI  ACETATUxM 

Land. 

Acetated  kali. 

Take  of 

Kali,  one  pound. 

Boil  it,  with  a flow  fire,  in  four  or 
five  times  the  quantity  ol  diftil- 
led  vinegar ; the  tfferveloencc 
ceafing,  let  there  be  added,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  more  diftilled  vine- 
gar, until  the  firft  vinegar  being 
nearly  evaporated,  the  addition 
of  freflt  will  excite  no  efteivef- 
cence,  which  will  happen  when 
about  twenty  pounds  of  diftilled 
vinegar  are  confumed ; after- 
wards let  it  be  dried  flowly.  An 
impure  fait  will  be  left,  which, 
melt  for  a little  while  with  a 
flow  fire  ; then  let  it  be  dili'olved 
in  water,  and  filtered  through 
paper. 

If  the  ftifion  has  been  rightly  per- 
formed, the  ftrained  liquor  will 
be  colourlefs  ; if  otherwife,  of  a 
brown  colour. 

Laltly,  evaporate  this  liquor  with  a 
flow  fire,  in  a very  fliallow  glafs 
velTel;  the  fait  whilft  it  dries  be- 
ing fometimes  llirred,  that  it  may 
fooner  grow  dry,  which  fliould 
be  kept  in  a veflTel  clofe  ftopt. 
The  fait  ought  to  be  of  the  greateft 
whitenefs,  and  difl'olve  wholly, 
both  in  water  and  fpirit  of  wine, 

without 
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TPithout  leaving  any  feces.  If 
iRe  fait,  although  white,  Ihouhi 
depofite  any  fecca  in  fpirit  of 
wine,  that  lolution  in  the  fpirit 
fhould  be  filtered  th.iough  paper, 
and  the  fait  again  dried. 

AIXALI  FIXUM  VEGETA. 
BILE  ACETATUM,  vulgo 
TARTARUM  REGE- 
NERATUM. 

Edin. 

Restated  fi^ed  vegetable  alkali^  com. 
monly  called  Regenerated  tartar. 

Take  of 

Salt  of  tartar,  one  pound. 

Eoil  it  with  a very  gentle  heat  in 
four  or  five  times  its  quantity  of 
diftilled  vinegar;  add  more  diftil- 
led  vinegar,  at  difl’erent  times, 
till  on  the  watery  part  of  the 
former  quantity  being  nearly 
difiipated  by  evaporation,  the 
new  addition  of  vinegar  ceafes 
to  raife  any  tfFervefcence.  This 
happens,  when  about  twenty 
pounds  by  weight  of  diftilled 
vinegar  has  been  corifumed.  The 
impure  fait  remaining  after  the 
exficration,  is  to  be  liquefied  with 
a gentle  heat  for  a ftiort  time, 
and  it  is  proper  that  it  ftiould 
only  be  for  a ihort  time ; then 
difiolve  it  in  water,  and  ftrain 
through  paper.  If  the  lique- 
fadfion  has  been  properly  per- 
formed, the  {trained  liquor  will 
be  limpid  ; hut  if  otherwife,  of  a 
brown  colour. 

Evaporate  this  liquor  with  a very 
gentle  heat  in  a {hallow  glafs  vef- 
fel,  occafionally  llirring  the  fait 
as-  it  becomes  dry,  that  its  moi- 
fture  may  fooner  be  diffipated. 
Then  put  it  up  into  a veffel  very 
clofely  ftopt,  to  prevent  it  from 
liquefying  in  the  air. 

This  fait  had  formerly  the  name 
•f  Sal  diuretlcus  in  the  London 


pharmacopceia ; bat  that  which 
they  now  employ,  or  perhaps  in 
preference  to  it,  the  name  of  Potaffa 
acetata  gives  a clearer  idea  of  its 
nature. 

The  purification  of  this  fait  is 
not  a little  troublefome.  The  ope- 
rator mud  be  particularly  careful 
in  melting  it,  not  to  ufe  a great 
heat,  or  to  keep  it  long  liquefied  : 
a little  fliould  be  occafionally  taken 
out,  and  put  into  water ; and  as 
foon  as  it  begins  to  part  freely  with 
its  black  colour,  the  whole  is  to  be 
removed  from  the  fire,  in  the  laft 
drying,  the  heat  muft  not  be  fo 
great  as  to  melt  it ; otherwife  it 
will  not  prove  totally  foluble.  If 
the  folution  in  fpirit  of  wine  be 
exficcated,  and  the  remaining  fait 
liquefied  with  a very  foft  fire,  it 
gains  tlie  leafy  appearance  which 
has  procured  it  the  name  Terra 
foliata. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Me- 
moirs ol  the  correfpoudents  of  the 
French  Academy,  lately  publiftied, 
Mr  Cadet  has  given  a method  of 
making  the  fait  white  at  the  firft 
evaporation,  without  the  trouble  of 
any  farther  purification.  He  ob- 
ferves,  t)iat  the  brown  colour  de- 
pends upon  the  oily  matter  of  the 
vinegar  being  burnt  by  the  heat 
comm’only  employed  in  the  evapo- 
ration ; and  his  improvement  con- 
fifts  in  diminifliing  the  heat  at  the 
time  that  this  burning  is  liable  to 
happen.  The  procefs  he  recom- 
mends is  as  follows : 

Diffolve  a pound  of  fait  of  tartar  in 
a fufficient  quantity  of  cold  wa- 
ter  ; filtre  the  folution,  and  add 
by  degrees  as  much  diftilled  vi- 
negar as  will  faturate  it,  or  a lit- 
tle more.  Set  the  liquor  to  eva- 
porate in  a done- ware  veffel  in  a 
gentle  heat,  not  fo  ftrong  as  to 
I make  it  boil.  When  a pellicle  ap- 
pears 
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pears  on  the  furfacc,  the  reft  of 
the  procefs  mu  ft  be  finilhed  in  a 
water-bath.  U’he  liejuor  acquires 
by  dejjrccs  an  oily  conlifteuce^ 
and  a pretty  deep  brown  colour; 
but  the  pellicle  or  feura  on  the 
top  looks  whitllh,  and  when  ta- 
ken off  and  cooled,  appears  a con* 
gcries  of,little  brilliant  filver-likc 
plates.  The  matter  is  to  be  kept 
continually  Itirring,  till  it  be 
wholly  changed  into  this  white 
flaky  matter  ; the  complete  dry* 
ing  of  which  is  moil  convenient- 
ly effefted  in  a warm  oven. 

We  iliall  not  take  upon  us  to  de- 
termine whether  the  pure  or  im- 
pure fait  is  preferable  as  a medicine; 
tibferving  only,  that  the  latter  is 
more  of  a faponaceous  natuie,  the 
former  more  acrid,  tho^igh  fome- 
what  more  agreeable  to  the  ftomach. 
Mr  Cadet  reckons  the  fait  prepared 
in  his  method  fuperior  both  to  the 
brown  and  white  forts  made  in  the 
common  way,  as  pofftfling  both  the 
oily  quality  of  the  one  and  the  a- 
grecablencfs  of  the  other,  and  as  be- 
ing always  uniform  or  of  the  fame 
power  ; whereas  the  others  are  lia- 
ble to  vary  conti^dcrably,  according 
to  the  degree  of  heat  employed  in 
the  evaporation.  They  are  all  me- 
dicines of  great  efficacy,  and  may  be 
fo  dofed  and  managed  as  to  prove 
either  mildly  cathartic,  or  power- 
fully diuretic  : few  of  the  faline  de- 
obftruents  come  up  to  them  in  vir- 
tue. The  dofe  is  from  half  a fcruple 
to  a dram  or  two.  A bare  mixture, 
however,  of  alkaline  fait  and  vine- 
gar, without  exficcation,  is  not  per- 
haps much  inferior  as  a medicine  to 
the  more  elaborate  fait.  Two 
drams  of  the  alkali,  faturated  with 
vinegar,  have  been  known  to  oc- 
cafion  ten  or  twelve  ftools  in  hy- 
dropic cafes,  and  a plentiful  dif- 


charge  of  urine,  witliout  any  incon- 
venience. 

AQUA  AMMON  liE  ACE- 
'I'ATiE. 

Land. 

Wafer  cf  acetated  aiuvionia. 

Take  of 

Ammonia,  by  weight,  two  oun- 
ces ; 

Dillilled  vinegar,  four  pints  ; or 
as  much  as  is  fufficlent  to  fa- 
turate  the  ammonia. 

Mix. 

SPIRITUS  MINDERERI. 

Edin. 

Spirit  of  mindererus. 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  volatile 
alkaline  fait  of  fal  ammoniac, 
and  gradually  pour  upon  it  di- 
ftilled  vinegar  till  the  effervef- 
cence  ceafes  ; occafionally  ftir- 
rlng  the  mixture  to  promote  the 
aftion  of  the  vinegar  on  the  fait. 

Though  this  article  has  lojig 
been  known  by  the  name  of  Spiri 
tus  Mendereri,  fo  called  from  the 
inventor;  yet  that  employed  by 
the  London  college  is  undoubtedly 
preferable,  as  giving  a proper  idea 
of  its  conftituent  parts. 

'I'his  is  an  excellent  aperient  fa- 
line  liquor.  Taken  warm  in  bed, 
it  proves  commonly  a powerful  dia- 
phoretic or  fudorific  ; and  as  it  o- 
perates  without  heat,  it  has  place 
in  febrile  and  Inflammatory  difor- 
ders,  where  medicines  of  the  warm 
kind,  If  they  fail  of  procuring  fweat, 
aggravate  the  diftemper.  its  ac- 
tion may  llkewife  be  determined  to 
the  kidneys,  by  walking  about  In 
a cool  air.  The  common  dofe  Is 
half  an  ounce,  either  by  itfelf,  or  a- 
long  with  other  medicines  adapted 
to  the  intention.  Its  ttrength  is 
not  a little  precarious,  depending 
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much  on  that  of  the  vinegar  ; an 
inconvenience  which  cannot  eafily 
be  obviated,  for  the  faline  matter 
is  not -reducible  to  the  form  of  a 
concrete  fait. 

KALI  TARTARISATUM. 

Lof7d, 

T artarifed  kali. 

Take  of 

Kali  one  pound  ; 

Cryllals  of  tartar,  three  pounds  ; 
Diftilled  water,  boiling,  one  gal- 
lon. 

To  the  fait,  difiblved  in  water, 
throw  in  -gradually  the  cryllals 
erf  tartar,  powdered  : filtre  the 
liquor,  when  cold,  through  pa- 
per; and,  after  due  evaporation, 
fet  it  apart  to  cryllallize.  - 

ALCALI  FIXUM  VEGETA- 
BILE  TARTAR-lrfATUM, 
-\ulgo  I’ARTARUM 
: ; bOLUBlLE. 

Edin. 

^artarifed  vegetable  fixed  alkali., 
commonly  called  Soluble  tartar. 
Take  of 

Purified  fixt  vegetable  alkaline 
fait,  one  pound ; 

Water,  fifteen  pounds. 

To  the  fall  difiblved  in  the  boiling 
water  gradually  add  cryllals  of 
tartar  in  fine  powder,  as  long  as' 
the  addition  thereof  railes  any 
effervefcence,  which  almoft  ceafes 
before  three  times  the  weight  of 
the  alkaline  fait  hath  been  injec- 
ted ; then  ftrain  the  cooled  li- 
quor' through  paper,  and  after 
due  evaporation  fet  it  afide  to 
' cryftallize. 

Common  white  tartar  is  perhaps 
preferable  for  this  operation  to  the 
cryllals  ufually  met  with.  Its  im- 
purities can  here  be  no  objeftion  ; 
fince  it  will  be  fufficicntly  depura- 
ted by  the  fubfequent  filtration. 

The  preparation  of  this  medicine 
by  dtfier  of  the  above  methods  is 


very  eafy  ; though  fome  chemifls 
have  rendered  it  fufficicntly  trouble- 
fome,  by  a nicety  which  is  not  at  all 
wanted.  They  infill  upon  hitting 
the  very  exaft  point  of  faturation 
between  the  alkaline  fait  and  the  a- 
cid  of  the  tartar  ; and  caution  the 
operator  to  be  extremely  careful, 
when  he  comes  near  this  mark,  left 
by  imprudently  adding  too  large  a 
portion  of  either,  he  render  the  fait 
too  acid  or  too  alkaline.  If  the  li- 
quor be  fufftred  to  cool  a little  be- 
fore it  be  committed  to  the  filtre,  and 
then  properly  exhaled  and  cryftalii- 
zed,  no  error  of  this  kind  can  hap- 
pen, though  the  faturation  fiibuld 
not  be  v^ery  cxaftly  hit : for  fince 
cryllals  of  tartur  are  very  d fficultly 
foluble  even  in  boiling  water,  and 
when  dilTolved  therein  concrete  a- 
gain  upon  the  liquor’s  growing  c>>ld, 
if  any  more  of  them  has  been  em- 
ployed than  is  taken  up  by  the  al- 
kali, this  fuperflnous  quantity  will 
be  left  iipon  the  filtre  ; and  on  the 
other  hand,  if  too  much  of  the  al- 
kali has  been  made  ufe  of,  it  will 
remain  uncryllallized.  The  cryftal- 
lization  of  this  fait  indeed -cannot 
be  effefted  without  a good,  deal  of 
trouble  ; it  is  therefore  moll  con- 
venient to  let  the  acid  fait  prevail 
at  firll ; to  feparate  the  fuperfluous 
quantity,  by  fuffering  the  liquor  to 
cool  a little  before  filtration  ; and 
then  proceed  to  t'ne  total  evapora- 
tion of  the  aqueous  fiuid,  whi.  h will 
leave  behind  It  the  neutral  fait  re- 
quired. The  moll  proper  veifel  for 
thfs  purpofe  is  a llone-ware  one  ; 
iron  difcqlours  the  fait. 

Soluble  tartar,  in  doles  of  a fcmple, 
half  a dram,  or  a dram,  is  a mdd 
cooling  aperient  : two  or  tlirce 

drams  commonly  loofen  the  belly; 
and  an  ounce  proves  pretty  ftrongly 
purgative.  It  has  been  particular- 
ly recommended  as  a purgative  for 
maniacal  and  melancholic  patients. 
Malouirt  fays,  it  is  equal  in  purga- 
tive 
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tivc  virtue  to  the  cathartic  fait  of 
Glauber.  It  Is  an  ufeful  addition 
to  the  purgatives  of  the  refinous 
kind,  as  it  promotes  their  opera- 
tion, and  at  the  fame  lime  tends  to 
correft  their  griping  quality.  But 
it  mull  never  be  given  in  conjunc- 
tion with  any  acid  ; for  all  acids 
decompound  it,  abforbing  its  alka- 
line fait,  and  precipitating  the  tar- 
tar. On  this  account  it  is  Impro- 
per to  join  to  It  tamarinds,  or  fuch 
like  acid  fruits;  which  is  too  often 
don«  in  the  extemporaneous  prac- 
tice of  thofe  phyficians  who  are 
fond  of  mixing  different  cathartics 
together. 

NATRON  TARTARISATUM. 
Loud. 

Tartarifed  natron. 

Take  of 

Natron,  twenty  ounces ; 

Cryllals  of  tartar,  powdered,  two 
pounds ; 

DIflilled  water,  boiling,  ten 
pints. 

Diffolve  the  natron  in  the  water, 
and  gradually  add  the  cryllals  of 
tartar  : filtre  the  L'quor  through 
paper;  evaporate,  and  fet  it  a- 
fide  to  cryftallize. 

SODA  TARTARIZATA,vulgo 
SAL  RUPELLENSIS. 
Edinb. 

Tartarifed  foda,  commonly  called 
Rcchel  fait. 

The  fal  Rupdlenfts  may  be  prepa- 
red from  purified  fulTile  alkaline 
fait  and  cryllals  of  tartar.  In  the 
fame  manner  as  direfted  for  the 
tartarum  foluhile. 

This  is  a fpecies  of  foluble  tar- 
tar, made  with  the  fait  of  kali  or 
foda,  which  is  the  fame  with  the 
tnincral  alkali,  or  bafis  of  fea-falt. 
It  cryflalllfes  far  more  eafily  than 
the  preceding  preparation,  and  does 
not,  like  it,  grow  moill  in  the  air. 


It  is  alfo  confidcrably  lefs  purgative, 
but  is  equally  decompounded  by 
acids.  It  appears  to  be  a very  ele- 
gant fait,  and  begins  now  to  come 
into  efleem  in  this  country;  as  it 
has  long  been  in  France. 

ALUMINIS  PURIFICATIO. 

Land. 

Purification  of  alum. 

Take  of 

Alum,  one  pound; 

Chalk,  one  dram  by  weight; 

Dillllled  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  a little,  drain,  and  fet 

the  liquor  alide  to  crydalllze. 

We  have  already  offered  fome 
obfervations  on  alum  in  the  Materia 
Medica  ; and  in  general  it  comes 
from  the  alum  works  in  England 
in  a date  of  fuch  purity  as  to  be  fit 
for  every  purpofe  in  medicine  : ac- 
cordingly we  do  not  obferve  that 
the  purification  of  alum  has  a place 
in  any  other  pharmacopoeia ; but 
by  the  prefent  procefs  it  will  be 
freed,  not  only  from  different  im- 
purities, but  alfo  from  fuperabun- 
dant  acid. 

ALUMENUSTUM.  ' 
Lo7id.  Edin. 

Burnt  alum. 

Take  of 

Alum,  half  a pound. 

Burn  it  in  an  earthen  velfel  fo  long 

as  it  bubbles. 

This,  with  drift  propriety, ought 
rather,  perhaps,  to  be  called  dried 
alum  than  burnt  alum;  for  the  only 
effeft  of  the  burning  here  direfted 
is  to  expel  the  water,  in  this  Hate 
it  is  fo  acrid  as  to  be  frequently 
employed  as  an  efcharotic  ; and  it 
is  with  this  intention,  chiefly,  that 
It  has  a place  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias : but  it  has  fometimes  alfo 
been  taken  internally,  particularly 
in  cafes  of  cholic; 
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SAL  five  SACCHARUM  LAC- 

TIS. 

Suec. 

Take  of  the  whey  of  milk,  prepa- 
red by  runnet,  any  quantity; 
let  it  be  boiled  over  a moderate 
fire  to  the  confidence  of  a fyrup; 
then  put  it  in  a cold  place,  that 
cryfials  may  be  formed.  Let  the 
fluid  which  remains  be  again 
managed  in  the  fame  manner,, 
and  let  the  cryfials  formed  be 
VValhed  with*  cold  water. 

It  has  been  by  fome  imagined, 
that  the  fuperiority  of  one  milk 
over  another  depends  on  its  con- 
taining a larger  proportion  of  this 
faline  or  faccharlne  part  ; and  par- 
ticularly, that  upon  this  the  re- 
puted virtues  of  afs  milk  depend. 
Hence  this  preparation  has  been 
greatly  celebrated  in  diforders  of 
the  breaft,  but  is  far  from  anfwer- 
ing  what  has  been  expe&d  from  it. 
It  has  little  fweetnefs,  and  is  diffi*- 
cult  of  folution  in  water.  A faline 
fubftance,  much  better  deferving 
the  name  of  fugar,  may  be  obtained 
by  evaporating  new  milk,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  afs,  to  drynefs,  di- 
, gelling  the  dry  matter  in  water  till 
the  water  has  extrafted  its  foluble 
parts,  and  then  infpifiating  the  fil- 
tered liquor.  This  preparation  is- 
of  great  fweetnefs,.  though  neither 
white  nor  cijftalline  ; nor  is  it  per- 
haps in  the  pure  cryftallizable  parts 
of  milk  .that  its  medicinal  virtues 
lie ; and  fo  little  reliance  is  put 
upon  it;  as  a medicine,  that  it  has 
no  place  in  the  London  or  Edin; 
burgh  pharmacopeias  ; although  it 
long  has  ftood,  and  ftiil  ftands,  in 
the  foreign  ones. 

SAL  ACETOSELLiE. 

Susc. 

, . Salt  pf  forreL 

Take  any  quantity  of  the  e^prefied 
, juice  of  the  leaves  of  wood-for- 


rel ; let  it  boil  gently,  that  the 
feculent  matter  may  be  fepara- 
ted  ; then  llrain  it  till  it  be  clear, 
and  after  this  boil  it  on  a mode- 
rate fire  to  the  confift  nee  of  a 
fyrup.  Put  it  into  long  necked 
glafs  vefiels,  and  place  it  in  a 
cold  fituation  that  it  may  cry- 
ftallize.  Let  thefe  cryfials  be 
difiblvcd  in  water,  and  again 
formed  into  purer  ones. 

To  make  the  forrel  yield  its  juice 
readily,  it  fiiould  be  chopt  to 
pieces,  and  well  bruifed  in  a fmall 
mortar,  before  it  be  committed  to 
the  prefs.  The  magma  w’hich  re- 
mains in  the  bag  fiill  retaining  no 
inconfiderable  quantity  of  faline 
matter,  may  be  advantageoufly  boil- 
ed in  water,  and  the  decoftion  add- 
ed to  the  exprefied  juice.  The 
whole  may  be  afterwards  depurated 
together,  either  by  the  method  a- 
bove.direfted,  or  by  rnnning  the  li- 
quor feveral  times  through  a linen 
cloth.  In  fome  cafes,  the  addition’ 
of  a confiderable  portion  of  water 
is  neceflary,  that  the  juice,  thus 
diluted,  may  part  the  more  freely 
from  its  feculencies;  on  the  repara- 
tion of  which  the  fnccefs  of  the 
procefs  much  depends. 

The  evaporation  fiiould  be  per- 
formed either  in  (hallow  glafs  ba- 
fons,  or  in  fnch  earthen  ones  as  are 
of  a compatl  clofe  texture  ; fuch 
are  thofe  ufually  called  ftone-w'are. 
The  common  earthen  vefiels  are 
fubjeiSl  to  have  their  glazing  cor- 
roded, and  are  fo  extremely  porous,- 
as  readily  to  imbibe  and  retain  a 
good  quantity  of  the  liquor;  me- 
tallic vefiels  are  particularly  apt  to 
be  corroded  by  thefe  acid  kinds  of 
juices. 

Thefe  juices  are  fb  vifeid,  and 
abound  fo  much  with  heterogene- 
ous matter,  of  a quite  different  na-’ 
ture  from  any  thing  faline,  that  a 
pellicle,  or  pure  faline  incrufiatioii 
4 upon 
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iipon  the  furface,  Is  in  vain  cxpec- 
tCil.  Boerhaave  therefore,  and  the 
tnore  expert  writers  in  pharmaceu- 
tical chemiftry,  with  great  judg- 
ment direft  the  evaporation  of  the 
fuperfluous  moiiture  to  be  continued 
until  the  matter  has  acquired  the 
conlillence  of  creairi.  If  it  be  now 
fiiffercd  to  (land  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  a warm  place,  it  will,  notwlth- 
ftanding  the  former  depurations, 
depofite  afrefli  fcdiment,  from  which 
it  (liould  be  warily  decanted  before 
it  be  put  into  the  vclTel  in  which  it 
is  defigned  to  be  cryftallized. 

Some  recommend  an  unglazed 
earthen  vcffcl  as  preferable  for  this 
purpofe  to  a glafs  one;  the  Imooth- 
iifcfs  of  the  latter  being  fuppofed  to 
hinder  the  fait  from  flicking  there- 
to ; whilfl  the  jUice  ealily  inimua- 
ting  Itfelf  into  the  pores  of  the  for- 
mer, has  a great  advantage  of  {hoot- 
ing its  fahne  fpicula  to  the  fides. 
Others  {lightly  incruflate  the  fides 
and  bottom  of  whatever  vefTel  they 
employ  with  a certain  mineral  fait, 
which  greatly  difpofes  the  juice  to 
cryftallize,  to  which  of  itfelf  it  is 
very  averfe : but  this  addition  is,; 
with  regard  to  its  medical  virtue, 
quite  different  from  the  fait  here 
intended. 

The  liquor  which  remains  after 
the  cryflalliiation  may  be  depura- 
ted by  a gentle  colature,  and  after 
due  Infpiffation  fet  to  fhoot  again  ; 
when  a farther  yield  of  cryftals  will 
be  obtained. 

The  procefs  for  obtaining  this 
fait  is  very  tedious ; and  the  quan- 
tity of  fait  which  the  juices  afford 
is  extremely  fmall : hence  they  are 
hardly  ever  made  or  expedted  in 
the  {hops.  They  may  be  fomc- 
what  fooner  feparated  from  the 
mncilaginons  and  other  feculehcies, 
by  clarification  with  whites  of 
eggs,  and  by  adding  Very  pure  while 
clay. 


4^3 

In  the  manner  above  deferibed, 
falls  may  be  alfo  obtained  from  o- 
ther  acid,  auftere,  and  bitterifli 
plants,  which  contain  but  a fmall 
quantity  of  oil. 

The  virtues  of  the  cffential  falls 
have  not  been  fufHcienlly  determi- 
ned from  experience.  Thus  much, 
however,  is  certain,  that  they  do 
not,  as  has  been  fuppofed,  poffels 
the  virtues  of  the  fubjedls  entire, 
excepting  only  the  acids  and  fweets. 
The  others  feem  to  be,  almoft  all  of 
them,  nearly  fpnilar,  whatever  plant 
they  were  obtained  from.  In  wa- 
tery extrawls  of  wormwood,  carduus, 
camomile,  and  many  other  vegeta- 
bles, kept  for  fome  time  in  a foft 
Hate,  there  may  be  obferved  fine  fa- 
line  efflorefccnces  on  the  furface, 
which  have  all  nearly  the  fame  tafte, 
fomevvhat  of  the  nitrous  kind.  They 
are  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  at  bot- 
ibm  no  more  than  an  impure  fpecieS 
of  volatile  nitre  (that  is,  a fait  dom- 
pofed  of  the  nitrous  acid  and  vola- 
tile alkali)  i thofe  which  were  exa- 
mined by  the  chemiils  of  the  French 
academy  deflagrated  in  the  fire* 
and  being  triturated  vvlth  fixt  alka- 
li, exhaled  an  urinous  odour  ; plain 
marks  of  their  containing  thofe'tw# 
ingredients. 

SAL  ACIDUM  BORACIS. 

Sure. 

Add  fait  of  borax. 

Take  of 

Borak,  an  ounce  and  a half, 
Warm  fpring-wacer,  one  pound. 
Mix  them  in  a glafs  vefTel,  that  the 
borax  may  be  difTolved ; then 
po\ir  irito  it  three  drams  of  the 
concentrated  acid  of  vitriol  : c- 
vaporate  the  liquor  till  a pellicle 
appears  upon  it ; after  this  let  it 
remain  at  reft  till  the  crylTala  b^ 
formed.  Let  them  be  waftied  with 
cold  water  and  kept  for  ufe. 
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I HIS  fait,  which  has  long  been 
known  by  the  title  of  Sal fedativus 
Hofyibergiif  is  not  unfrequently  for- 
med by  fublimation  : but  the  pro- 
cefs  by  cryllallization  here  dire&ed 
is  lefs  troublefome,  though  the  fait 
proves  generally  lefs  white,  and  is 
apt  likevvife  to  retain  a part  of 
Glauber’s  fait,  efpecially  if  the 
evaporation  be  long  protrafted. 

The  fait  of  borax  to  the  tafte  ap- 
pears to  be  a neutral  ; but  when  it 
is  examined  by  alkalies,  it  (hows  the 
properties  of  an  acid,  effervefcing, 
■uniting,  and  cryftallizing  with  them, 
and  it  dettroys  their  alkaline  quali- 
ty. It  diflblves  both  in  water  and 
fpirit  of  wine,  although  not  very 
readily  in  cither.  . 

The  virtues  attributed  to  It-may 
in  fome  degree  be  Inferred  from  the 
name  of  fedative,  by  which  it  was 
long  diftinguifhed.  It  has  been 
fuppofed  to  be  a mild  anodyne,  to 
diminifh  febrile  heat,  to  prevent  or 
remove  delirium  ; and  to  allay,  at 
leaft  for  fome  time,  fpafmodical 
affeftlons,  particularly  thofe  which 
arc  the  attendants^of  hypochondri- 


afis  and  hyfterla.  It  may  be 
given  in  doles  from  two  to  twenty 
grains. 

SAL  AMMONIACUM  DEPU- 
RATUM. 

Suec. 

Purified  fal  ammoniac. 
DilFolve  fal  ammoniac  in  fprlng- 
water  ; drain  the  liquor  through 
paper ; evaporate  it  to  drynefs 
in  a glafs  velfel  by  means  of  a 
moderate  fire. 

The  fal  ammoniac  Imported 
from  the  Mediterranean  often  con- 
tains fuch  impurities  as  to  render 
the  above  procefs  neceffary  ; but 
that  which  is  prepared  in  Britain 
from  foot  and  fea-falt,  is  in  general 
brought  to  market  in  a ftate  of 
very  great  purity.  Hence  this 
procefs  is  now  altogether  omlttei 
both  in  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeias.  It  fur- 
nilhes,  however,  when  neceffary,  an. 
eafy  and  effeftual  mode  of  obtaia. 
ing  a pure  ammonia  muriata. 
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CHAP.  Vlll. 

M G N E S I 

MAGNESIA 


MAGNESIA  ALBA. 

Land. 

White  viagnefia. 

Take  of 

Bitter  purging  fait, 

Kali,  each  two  pounds  ; ' 
Diftilled  water,  boiling,  twenty 
pints. 

DilTolve  the  bitter  fait  and  the  kali 
feparately  in  ten  pints  of  water, 
and  filter  through  paper ; then 
mix  them.  Boil  the  liquor  a 
little  while,  and  ftrain  it  whilll 
hot  through  linen,  upon  which 
will  remain  the  white  magnefia  ; 
then  wafh  away,  by  repeated  af- 
fufions  of  diftilled  water,  the  vi- 
triolated  kali. 

MAGNESIA  ALBA. 
Edinb. 

White  Masnefia. 

Take  of 

Bitter  purging  fait. 

Purified  fixed  vegetable  alkali, 
equal  weights. 

Diflblve  them  feparately  in  double 
their  quantityof  warm  water,  and 
let  the  liquor  be  drained  or  o- 
therwife  freed  from  the  feces ; 
then  mix  them,  and  inftantly  add 
eight  times  their  quantity  of 
warm  water.  Let  the  liquor 
boil  for  a little  on  the  fire,  ftir- 
ring  it  a;  the  fame  timcj  then 


let  it  reft  till  the  heat  be  fome- 
what  diminifhed ; after  whicli 
ftrain  it  through  a cloth:  the 
magnefia  will  remain  upon  the 
cloth,  and  it  is  to  be  wafhed  with 
pure  water  till  it  be  altogether 
void  of  faline  tafte. 

The  proceftes  here  direftcd  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  colle- 
ges are  nearly  the  fame  ; but  the 
former  feem  to  have  improved 
fomewhat  on  the  latter,  both  in  fim- 
plifying  theprocefs,  and  in  the  em- 
ployment of  diftilled  water. 

The  fal  cathatticui  amarus,  or 
Epfovi  fait,  is  a combination  of  the 
vitriolic  acid  and  magnefia.  In  this 
procefs  then,  a double  eleftive  at- 
traftion  takes  place  : the  vitriolic 
acid  forfakes  the  magnefia  and  joins 
to  the  mild  alkali,  with  which  it  has 
a greater  attraftion  ; whilft  the 
magnefia  in  its  turn  unites  with  the 
fixed  air  difcharged  from  the  mild 
alkali,  and  ready  to  be  abforbed  by 
any  fubftance  with  which  it  caa 
combine. 

We  have  therefore  two  new  pro- 
ducts, viz.  a vitriolated  tartar,  and 
magnefia  united  with  fixed  air. 
The  former  is  diflblved  In  the  wa- 
ter, and  may  be  preferved  for  ufe  ; 
the  latter,  as  being  muchlefs  foluble, 
finks  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel. 
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The  Intention  of  employing  fiich  a 
large  quantity  of  water  and  of  the 
boiling  is,  that  the  vitrlolated  tar- 
tar may  be  all  thoroughly  diflblved, 
this  fait  being  fo  fcantily  foluble  in 
water,  that  without  this  expedient 
a part  of  it  might  be  precipitated 
along  with  the  magnefia.  It  might 
perhaps  be  more  convenient  to  em- 
ploy the  mineral  alkali ; which  form- 
ing a Glauber’s  fait  with  the  vitrio- 
lic acid,  would  require  lefs  water  for 
its  fufpenfion.  By  the  after  ablu- 
tions, however,  the  magnefia  is  fuf- 
ficiently  freed  of  any  portion  of  vi- 
triolated  tartar  , which  may  have  ad- 
hered to  it. 

The  ablutions  (hould  be  made 
with  very  pure  water ; for  nicer 
■pu'rpofes  diftilled  water  may  be  ufed 
with  advantage  ; and  foft  water  Is 
in  every  cafe  necefiary.  Hard  wa- 
ter for  this  procefs  is  peculiarly  in- 
admiffible,  as  the  principle  in  wa- 
ters giving  the  property  called  hard- 
Tiefs,  is  generally  owing  to  an  im- 
perfeft  nitrous  felenlte,  whofe  bafe 
is  capable  of  being  difengaged  by 
magnefia  united  with  fixed  air.  For 
though  the  attradfion  of  magnefia 
itfelf  to  the  nitrous  acid,  is  not 
■greater  than  that  of  calcareous 
earths yet  when  combined  with 
fixed  air,  a peculiar  circumftance 
intervenes,  whereon  it  Is  deducible, 
that  the  fum  of  the  forces  tending  to 
join  the  calcareous  earth  w;ch  the  air 
of  the  magnefia,  and  the  magnefia 
with  the  acjd,  is  greater  than  the 
fum  of  the  forces  tending  to  join 
the  calcareous  earth  w'th  the  acid, 
and  the  magnefia  with  the  fixed 
air. 

’ This  phenomenon  mud  therefore 
depend  on  the  prefence  of  fixed  air, 
hnd  its  greater  attradlion  for  lime 
than  for  magnefia.  On  this  ac- 
count, if  hard  water  be  ufed,  a quan- 
tity of  calcareous  earth  muft  infal- 
libly be  •depofited  on  the  magnefia  5 


whilft  the  nitrous  acid  with  whiefi 
it  was  combined  in  the  water,  fhall 
in  Its  turn  attach  itfelf  to  a portion 
of  the  magnefia,  forming  what  may 
be  called  a nitrous  ■magnejia. 

All  the  alkalies  and  alio  calcare- 
ous earths,  have  a greater  attradlion 
for  fixed  air  than  magnefia  has  : 
Hence,  if  this  laft  be  precipitated 
from  Its  foiution  in  acids  by  cauftic 
alkali,  it  is  then  procured  free  of 
fixed  air;  but  for  this  purpofe  cal- 
cination is  more  generally  employ- 
ed in  the  manner  defcribed  in  the 
procefs  which  next  follows.  Mag- 
nefia is  fcarcely  foluble  in  any  quan- 
tity whatever  iii  water  : the  infi- 
nitely fmall  portion  which  this  fluid 
is  capable  of  talcing  up,  is  owing  to 
the  fixed  air  of  the  magnefia  ; and 
it  has  been  lately  difeovered,  that 
water  impregnated  with  this  acid 
is  capable  of  dilTolving  a confider: 
able  portion  : for  this  purpofe  it  is 
neceffary  to  employ  magnefia  al- 
ready faturated  with  fixed  air,  as^ 
magnefia  deprived  of  this  air  would 
quickly  abftradl  it  from  the  waterj 
whereby  the  force  of  the  latter 
would  be  very  confiderably  diminl- 
fhed.  Such  a foiution  of  magnefia 
might  be  ufcful  for  feveral  purpofes 
in  medicine, 

Magnesia  is  the  fame  fpecles  of 
earth  with  that  obtained  from  the 
mother-ley  of  nitre,  which  was  for 
feveral  years  a celebrated  fecret  In 
the  hands  of  fome  particular  perfon$ 
abroad.  Hoffman,  who  deferibes 
the  preparation  of  the  nitrous  mag- 
nefia, gives  it  the  charafter  of  an 
ufeful  antacid,  a fafe  and  inoffenfive 
laxative  in  dofes  of  a dram  or  two, 
and  a diaphoretic  and  diuretic  when 
given  in  fmaller  dofes  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  grains.  Since  his  time,  it 
lias  had  a confiderable  place  in  the 
praftice  of  foreign  phyficians  and 
is  now  in  great  efteem  among  us, 

par- 
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particularly  in  heart-burns,  and  for 
preventing  or  removing  the  many 
diforders  which  children  are  fo  fre- 
quently thrown  into  from  a redun- 
dance of  acid  humours  iu  the  firil 
palTages  : It  is  preferred,  on  ac- 

count of  its  laxative  quality,  to  the 
common  abforbents,  which,  unlefs 
gentle  purgatives  be  given  occafion- 
ally  to  carry  them  o-ff,  are  apt  to 
lodge  in  the  body,  and  occaiion  a 
colHvenefs  very  detrimental  to  in- 
fants. 

Magoelia  alba,  when  prepared  in 
perfedfion,  is  a white  and  very  fub- 
tile  earth,  perfeftly  void  of  fmell  or 
talle,  of  the  clafs  of  thofe  which 
dilTolve  in  acids.  It  diffolves  freely 
even  In  the  vitriolic  acid ; which, 
in  the  common  way  of  making  folu- 
tions,  takes  up  only  an  inconfider- 
able  portion  of  other  earths.  Com- 
bined with  this  acid,  it  forms  the 
bitter  purging,  or  Epfom  fait,  very 
ealily  foluble  in  water ; while  the 
common  abforbents  form  with  the 
fame  acid  almoft  infipid  concretes, 
very  difficult  of  folution.  Solu- 
tions of  magnefia  in  all  acids  are 
bitter  and  purgative  ; while  thofe 
of  the  other  earths  are  more  or  Ids 
auftere  and  aftringent.  A large 
dofe  of  magnefia,  if  the  ftomach 
contain  no  acid  to  dlflblvc  it,  docs 
not  purge  or  produce  any  fenfible 
cffccl : a moderate  one,  if  an  acid 
be  lodged  there,  or  if  acid  liquors 
are  taken  after  it,  procures  feveral 
llools  ; whereas  the  common  abfor- 
bents, in  the  fame  circumdaiices, 
inftead  of  loofening,  bind  the  belly. 
It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  mag- 
jiefia  is  fpecifically  different  from 
the  other  earths,  and  that  It  is  ap- 
‘plicable  to  ufcful  purpofes  in  medi- 
cine. 

Magnefia  was  formerly  made 
with  the  mother-water  of  nitre  eva- 
porated to  drynefs,  or  precipitated 
by  a fixed  alkali.  It  has  gone  un- 


der different  names,  as  the  IFhiU 
po'wder  of  the  Count  of  Palma,  Pov:- 
der  of  Sefitinelle,  Poiychrejl,  Laxative 
po’wder.  See.  It  feems  to  have  got 
the  charadler  alba,  to  difiinguilh  it 
from  the  dark  coloured  mineral  call- 
ed alfo  magnefia,  or  vtangar.efc ; a 
fubftance  pofleffing  very  diHerent 
properties.  We  have  not  heard 
that  pure  native  magnefia  has  been 
found  in  its  uncoinbincd  date  : A 
combination  of  it  with  fulphur  has 
been  difeovered  to  cover  a dratunl 
of  coal  at  Littry  in  Lower  Nor- 
mandy. It  has  alfo  been  found  In 
certain  ferpentine  earths  in  Saxony, 
and  in  marly  and  £\lum  earths. 

MAGNESIA  USfA. 

Lond. 

Calcined  magnefia. 

Take  of 

White  magnefia,  four  ounces. 
Expofe  it  to  a dtong  heat  for  two 
hours;  and,  when  cold,  fet  it  by. 
Keep  it  in  a yeffel  clofely  dopt. 

MAGNESIA  USTA. 

Editi. 

Calcined  magnefia. 

Let  magnefia,  placed  In  a crucible, 
be  continued  In  a red  heat  for 
’ two  hours  ; then  put  it  up  jh 
clofe  glafs  veffels. 

By  this  procefs  the  magnefia  Is 
freed  of  fixed  air  ; which,  according 
to  Dr  Black’s  experiments,  condi- 
tutes  about  fr  of  weight.  A 
kind  of  opaque  foggy  vapour  is  ob- 
ferved  to  efcape  during  the  calcina- 
tion, w'hich  is  nothing  elfe  than  a 
quantity  of  fine  particles  (iff  raag- 
nefia  buoyed  off  along  with  a dream 
of  the  difengaged  air.  About  the 
end  of  the  operation,  the  magnefia 
exhibits  a kind  of  luminous,  or 
phofphorefcent  property  ; and  this 
may  be  confidered  as  a pretty  exaft 
criterion  of  its  being  deprived  of  air. 

C c 4 Cal- 
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Calcined  magnefia  is  equally 
inild  as  when  laturated  with  fixed 
air;  and  this  circumftance  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  eftahlilh  a difference  be- 
tween it  and  calcareous  earths  ; all 
of  which  are  converted,  by  calcina- 
tion, into  a cauftic  quicklime. 

The  magnefia  ufta  is  ufed  for 
the  fame  general  purpofes  as  the 
magnefia  combined  with  fixed  air. 
In  certain  affeftions  of  thy  llomach, 
accompanied  with  much  flatulence, 
the  calcined  magnefia  is  found  pre- 
ferable, not  only  as  containing  more 
of  the  real  earth  of  magnefia  in  a 


given  quantity,  but  as  being  alfo 
deprived  of  its  air.  It  neutralizes 
the  acid  of  the  ftomach,  without 
that  extrication  of  air,  which  is  often 
a troublelomc  confequence  in  em- 
ploying the  aerated  magnefia  in 
thefe  complaints.  It  is  proper  to 
obferve,  that  magnefia,  whether 
combined  with,  or  deprived  of  fixt 
air,  is  fimilar  to  the  mild  calcareous 
earths  in  promoting  and  increaiing 
putrefaftion.  The  fame  has  even 
been  obferved  with  refpedl  to  the 
Epfom  and  fome  other  falls  which 
have  this  earth  for  their  bafe. 


CHAP.  IX. 

P REPAR4r  A E SULPHURE, 
PREPARATIONS  OF  SULPHUR. 


FLORES  SULPHURIS  LOTI. 

Lond. 

Wajhed  fionuers  ef  fulphur. 
Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  one  pound ; 
Diftilled  water,  four  pihts. 

Boil  the  flowers  of  fulphur  a little 
while  in  the  ditiilled  water ; 
then  pour  off  this  water,  and  wafli 
off  the  acid  with  cold  water  j 
laftly,  dry  the  flowers. 

In  the  former  editions  of  our 
pharmacopceias,  diredlions  were  gi- 
ven for  the  preparation  of  the  flow- 
ers of  fulphur  themfelves,':  But  as  a 
large  apparatus  is  neceflary  for  do- 
Jng  it  with  any  advantage,  it  is  now 
almoft  never  attempted  by  the  apo- 
thecaries. When  ' the  flowers  are 


properly  prepared,  no  change  i^ 
made  on  the  qualities  of  the  ful- 
phur. Its  impurities  only  are  fe- 
parated  ; and  at  the  fame  time  it  is 
reduced  to  a finer  powder  than  it 
can  eafily  be  brought  to  by  any 
other  means.  But  as  the  flow'ers 
of  fulphur  are  generally  fublimed 
into  very  capacious  rooms,  which 
contain  a large  quantity  of  air,  or 
in  veflels  not  petfeftly  clofe  ; fome 
of  thofe  that  arife  at  firft  are  apt  to 
take  fire,  and  thus  are  changed  in- 
to a volatile  acid  vapour,  which 
mingling  with  the  flowers  that  fub- 
lime  afterwards,  communicates  to 
them  a confiderable  degree  of  aci- 
dity. In  this  cafe,  the  ablution 
here  diredled  is  for  the  general  ufe 
of  the  medicine  abfolutely  necef 

to- 
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fary  ; for  the  flowers,  thus  taint- 
ed with  acid,  lometimes  occalioa 
gripes,  and  may,  in  other  refpeCis, 
be  produAivc  ot  eflefts  diftcrent 
from  thofe  of  pure  fulphur.  1 here 
are,  however,  iome  particular  com- 
binations, to  which  they  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  better  adapted  when  un- 
walhed,  fuch  as  their  union  with 
.mercury  into  xthiops  mineral ; and 
accordingly  for  that  preparation 
the  unwalhed  flowers  are  diredted 
by  the  London  college. 

KALI  SULPHUR ATUM. 

Loud. 

Sulphurated  kali. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  one  ounce  j 
Kali,  five  ounces. 

Mix  the  fait  with  the  melted  ful- 
phur, by  frequently  ttirring,  un- 
til they  umfe  into  an  uniform 
mafs. 

This  preparation  in  the  former 
editions  of  our  pharmacopoeias  had 
the  name  of  hepar  fulphuris.- 

It  is  much  more  convenient  to 
melt  the  fulphur  firlt  by  itfelf,  and 
add  the  fait  of  tartar  by  degrees,  as 
here  direfted,  than  to  grind  them 
together,  and  afterwards  endeavour 
to  melt  them  as  ordered  in  former 
editions  ; For  in  this  laft  cafe  the 
mixture  will  not  flow  fufficiently 
thin  to  be  properly  united  by  ftir- 
ring ; and  the  fulphur  either  takes 
fire,  or  fublimes  in  flowers;  which 
probably  has  been  the  rcafon  Why 
fo  large  a proportion  of  it  has  been 
commonly  diredled.  Even  in  the 
prefent  method  a confiderable  part 
of  the  fulphur  will  be  difilpated ; 
and  if  it  weie  not,  the  hepar  would 
not  be  of  its  due  quality  : for  one 
part  of  fulphur  requires  two  of  the 
alkaline  fait  to  render  it  perfedlly 
foluble  in  water,  which  this  prepa- 
ration ought  to  be. 
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The  hepar  fulphuris  has  a fetid 
fmcll,  and  a naufeous  tallc.  Solu- 
tions of  it  in  water,  made  with  fu- 
gar  into  a fyrup,  have  been  recom- 
mended in  coughs  and  other  difor- 
ders  of  the  bread.  Our  Pharmaco- 
poeias, ncvertlielt.  fs,  have  defervcdly 
rcjedled  this  fyrup,  as  common 
pradtice  has  almoft  done  the  bal- 
lams.  Solutions  of  the  hepar,  in 
water,  have  been  alfu  recommend- 
ed in  herpetic  and  other  cutaneous 
affedlions.  Some  phyficians  have 
even  employed  this  foiution,  in  a 
large  quantity,  as  a bath  for  the 
cure  of  plora  ; and  in  cafes  of  te- 
nea  capitis,  it  has  often  been  ufed 
by  way  of  lotion. 

.The  hepar,  digelled  in  redlified 
fpirit  of  wine,  imparts  a rich  gold 
colour,  a w^arm,  fomewhat  aroma- 
tic tade,  and  a peculiar,  not  un- 
grateful fmell:  A tindlure  of  this 

kind  is  kept  in  the  diops  under  the 
name  of  another  mineral.  The  he- 
par fulphuris  has  been  by  fome 
drongly  recommended  to  prevent 
the  effedls  of  mineral  polfons. 

OLEUM  SULPHURATUM 
ET  PETROLEUM  SULPHU- 
RA'TUM. 

Land. 

Sulphurated  oil  and  fulphurated  pC‘ 
troleum. 

Take  of  ' 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  four  ounr 
ces ; 

Olive  oil,  fixteen  ounces. 

Boil  the  flowers  of  brimftone,  with 
the  oil,  in  a pot  (lightly  covered, 
until  they  be  united. 

In  the  fame  manner  is  made  fulphu- 
ratad  petroleum. 

These  articles  are  analogous  to 
what  had  formerly  a place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias  under  the  tides  of 
balfarnu?n  fulphuris  /implex,  crajfum 
et  Barhadenfe.  And  befidcs  thefg, 
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a place  was  alfo  giver,  to  the  balfa- 
nmm  fulphuris  anifatum,  tcrebin- 
thinatum,  &c.  Wiiile  thcfe  articles, 
however,  are  now  baniflaed  from 
our  pharmacopoeias,  even  thofe  re- 
tained are  lefs  in  ufe  than  for- 
merly. 

Thefe  preparations  are  more  con- 
veniently and  fafely  made  in  a tall 
glafs  body,  with  the  mouth  at  lead 
an  inch  in  diameter,  than  in  the  cir- 
culatory or  clofe  vefiels  in  which 
they  have  commonly  been  diredfed 
to  be  prepared  : for  when  the  ful- 
phur  and  oil  begin  to  adl  vehe- 
mently upon  each  other,  they  not 
only  rarify  into  a large  volume,  but 
likewife  throw  out  impetuoufly 
great  quantities  of  an  elaltic  vapour; 
which,  if  the  vefiels  be  clofed,  or 
the  orifices  not  fufficient  to  allow  it 
a free  exit,  will  infallibly  bur  ft  them : 
Hoffman  relates  a very  remarkably 
hiltory  of  the  effedts  of  an  accident 
of  this  kind.  In  the  veflel  above 
recommended,  the  procel's  may  be 
completed,  without  danger,  in  four 
or  five  hours,  by  duly  managing  the 
fire,  which  fliould  be  very  gentle 
for  fome  time,  and  afterwards  in- 
creafed  fo  as  to  make  the  oil  juft 
bubble  or  boil;  in  which  ftate  it 
Jhould  be  kept  till  all  the  fulphur 
appears  to  be  taken  up. 

Eflential  .oils  employed  as  men- 
ftrna  for  fulphur,  undergo  a great 
alteration  from  the  degree  of  heat 
neceflary  for  enabling  them  to  dif- 
folve  the  fulphur  ; and  hence  the 
balfams  have  not  near  fo  much  of 
their  flavour  as  might  be  expedled. 
It  ihould  therefore  feem  more  (eli- 
gible to  add  a proper  quantity  of 
the  effential  oil  to  the  fimple  bal- 
fam  ; thefe  readily  incorporate  by 
a gentle  warmth,  if  the  veflel  be 
now  and  then  fhaken.  We  may 
thus  compofe  a balfam  more  elegant 
than  thofe  made  in  the  manner  for- 
merly recommended,  and  which 
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retains  fo  much  of  the  flavour  of 
the  oil,  as  is  in  fome  mcafiire  fuf- 
ficient to  cover  the  tafte  of  the 
fulphur,  and  render  it  fupportable. 

The  balfams  of  fulphur  have  been 
ftrongly  recommended  in  coughs, 
confiimptions,  and  other  diforders 
of  the  bread  and  lungs : But  the  re- 
putation which  they  have  had  in 
thefe  cafes,  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  built  upon  any  fair  trial  or  ex- 
perience of  their  virtues.  They  are 
manifeftly  hot,  acrimonious,  and 
irritating  ; and  therefore  fhould  be 
ufed  with  the  utmoft  caution.  They 
have'  frequently  been  found  to  in- 
jure the  appetite,  oflend  the  fto- 
mach  and  vifcera,  parch  the  body, 
and  occafion  third  and  febrile  heats. 
The  dofe  of  the  fimple  balfam  is 
from  ten  to  forty  drops;  thofe  with 
effential  oils  are  not  given  in  above 
half  thefe  quantities.  Externally, 
they  arc  employed  forcleanfing  and 
healing  foul  running  ulcers.  Boer- 
haave  conjeftures,  that  their  ufe  in 
thefe  cafes  gave  occafion  to  the  vir- 
tues aferibed  to  them  when  taken 
internally. 

SULPHUR  PRiECIPITA- 
TUM. 

Land. 

Precipitated  fulphur. 

Take  of 

Sulphurated  kali,  fix  ounces  ; 
Diltilled  water,  one  pound  and 
an  half.; 

Vitriolic  acid,  diluted,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 

Boil  the  fulphurated  kali  in  the  di- 
ftilled  water  until  it  be  diflblved. 
Filter  the  liquor  through  paper, 
to  which  add  the  vitriolic  acid. 
Wafh  the  precipitated  powder  by 
often  pouring  on  water  till  it  be- 
comes infipid. 

This  preparation  is  not  fo  white 
as  that  of  the  laft  pharraacopceia, 

which 
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which  was  made  with  quicklime ; 
and  which  in  fnmc  pharmacopoeias 
had  the  name  he  fulphuris. 

Pure  lac  fulphuris  is  not  different 
in  quality  from  pure  fulphur  itlclf : 
to  which  it  is  preferred  in  ungu- 
ents, 3:c.  only  on  account  of  its 
colour.  The  whitenefs  does  not 
proceed  from  the  fulphur  having  loft 
any  of  its  parts  in  the  operation,  or 
from  any  new  matter  fuperadded  : 
for  if  common  fulphur  be  ground 
with  alkaline  falts,  and  fet  to  fub- 


lime,  it  arifes  of  a like  white  co- 
lour, the  whole  quantity  of  the  al- 
kali remaining  unchanged  ; and  i£ 
the  lac  be  melted  with  a gentle 
fire,  it  returns  into  yellow  fulphur 
again. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
name  lac  fulphuris,  or  milk  of  fuh 
phur,  applied  among  us  to  the  pre- 
cipitate, is  by  the  French  writer* 
confined  to  the  white  liquor  be- 
fore the  precipitate  has  fallen  froni 
it. 


CHAP.  X. 

PREPARATA  ET  ANTIMONIS. 
PREPARATIONS  of  ANTIMONY. 


ANtimony  is  cempofed  of  a 
metal,  united  with  fulphur  or 
common  brimflone. 

If  powdered  antimony  be  expofed 
to  a gentle  fire,  the  fulphur  ex- 
hales ; the  metallic  part  remain- 
ing in  form  of  a white  calx,  re- 
ducible, by  proper  fluxes,  into  a 
whitifh  brittle  metal,  called  re- 
gulus.  This  is  readily  dittin- 
guilhed  from  the  other  bodies  of 
that  clafs,  by  its  not  being  fo- 
luble  in  aquafortis ; its  proper 
menftruum  is  aqua  regia. 

If  aqua  regia  be  poured  upon  crude 
antimony,  the  metallic  part  will 
be  diffoived ; and  the  fulphur 
thrown  out,  partly  to  the  Tides  of 
the  veffel,  and  partly  to  the  fur- 
face  pf  the  liquor,  in  the  form  of 
a greyifh  yellow  fubftance.  This, 
feparated  and  purified  by  fubli- 
mation,  appears  on  all  trials  the 


fame  with  pure  common  brim, 
ftone. 

The  metal,  freed  from  the  fulphur 
naturally  blended  with  it,  and  af- 
terwards fufed  with  common 
brimftone,  relumes  the  appear- 
ance and  qualities  of  crude  anti- 
mony. 

The  antimonial  metal  is  a me- 
dicine of  the  greateft  power  of  any 
known  fubftance ; a quantity  too 
minute  to  be  fenfible  on  the  ten- 
dereft  balance,  is  capable  of  produ- 
cing virulent  effefts,  if  taken  dif- 
foived, or  in  a foluble  ftate.  If  gi- 
ven in  fuch  a form  as  to  be  imme- 
diately mifcible  with  the  animal 
fluids,  it  proves  violently  emetic  ; 
if  fo  managed  as  to  be  more  flowly 
adled  ori,  cathartic  ; and  in  either 
cafe,  if  the  dofe  be  extremely  fmall, 
diaphoretic.  Thus,  though  vege- 
table 
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tabic  acids  extraft  fo  little  from 
this  metal,  that  the  remainder  feems 
to  have  loll  nothing  of  its  weiglit, 
the  tinfturcs  prove  in  no  large  dofes 
Itrongly  enieticj  and  in  fmaller  ones 
powerfully  diaphoretic.  The  rega- 
ins has  been  call  into  the  form  of 
pills,  which  afted  as  virulent  ca- 
thartics, though  without  fuffering 
any  fenfible  diminution  of  weight 
in  their  paffage  through  the,  body  ; 
and  this  repeatedly,  for  a .great 
number  of  times. 

This  metal,  divefted  of  the  in- 
flammable principle  which  it  has  in 
common  with  other  metallic  bodies 
that  are  reduced  to  a calx,  becom.es 
indilToluble  and  inadlive.  Tlie  calx 
neverthelefs,  urged  with  a ttrong 
fire,  melts  into  a glafs,  which  is  as 
cafy  of  folution,  and  as  virulent  in 
operation,  as  the  regulus  itfelf:  the 
glafs,  thoroughly  mingled  with  fuch 
fubftances  as  prevents  its  folubility, 
as  wax,  refins,  and  the  like,  is  again 
rendered  mild. 

Vegetableacids,  as  hasalreadybeen 
ebferved,  diflblve  bitt  an  extremely 
minute  portion  of  this  metal : the  fo- 
iution  neverthelefs  proves  powerful- 
ly emetic  and  cathartic.  The  ni- 
trous and  vitriolic  acids  only  cor- 
rode it  into  a powder,  to  which  they 
adhere  fo  (lightly  as  to  be  feparable 
in  a confiderable  degree  by  water, 
and  totally  by  fire,  leaving  the  re- 
gulus in  form  of  a calx  limilar  to 
that  prepared  by  fire  alone.  The 
marine  acid  has  a very  different  ef- 
feft  ; this  reduces  the  regulus  into 
a violent  corrofive  ; and  though  it 
difficultly  unites,  yet  very  clofely 
adheres  to  it,  infomuch  as  not  to 
be  feparable  by  any  ablution,  nor 
by  fire,  the  regulus  arifing  along 
with  it.  The  nitrous  or  vitriolic  a- 
cids  expel  the  marine,  and  thus  re- 
duce the  corrofive  into  a calx  fimi- 
^ar  to  the  foregoing. 


Sulphur  remarkably  abates  the 
power  of  this  metal;  and  hence 
crude  antimony,  in  which  the  regu- 
lus appears  to  be  combined  with 
fulphur,  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
half  its  weight,  proves  altogether 
mild.  If  a part  of  the  fulphur  be 
taken  away,  by  fuch  operations  as 
do  not  deltroy  or  calcine  the  metal, 
the  remaining  mafs  becomes  pro- 
portionably  more  a61ive. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  may  be 
expelled  by  deflagration  with  nitre: 
the  larger  the  quantity  of  nitre,  to 
a certain  point,  the  more  of  the 
fulphur  will  be  diffipated,  and  the 
preparation  will  be  the  more  aftive. 
If  the  quantity  of  nitre  be  more 
than  fufficlent  to  confume  the  ful- 
phur, the  reft  of  it,  deflagrating 
with  the  inflammable  principle  of 
the  regulus  Itfelf,  renders  it  again 
mild. 

The  fulphur  of  antimony  is  like- 
wife  abforbed,  in  fufion,  by  certain 
metals,  and  by  alkaline  falts.  Thefe 
laft,  when  united  with  fulphur,  prove 
a menftruum  for  all  the  metals  (zinc 
excepted);  and  hence,  if  the  fufion 
be  long  continued,  the  regulus  Is 
taken  up,  and  rendered  foluble  in 
water. 

From  thefe  particulars  with  re- 
fpeft  to  antimony,  it  may  naturally 
be  concluded,  that  it  not  only  fur- 
nifhes  us  with  an  ufeful  and  aftive 
medicine,  but  that  it  may  alfo  be 
exhibited  for  medical  purpofes  un- 
der a great  variety  of  different 
forms,  and  that  the  effefts  of  thefe 
will  be  confiderably  diverfified. 
And  this  has  in  reality  been  the 
cafe.  When  treating  of  antimony  in 
the  materia  medica,  we  have  not 
only  offered  fome  obfervations  on 
its  medical,  but  have  alfo  exhibited 
a view  of  its  different  preparations 
for  medical  purpofes,  thrown  into  a 
tabular  form  by  Dr  Black.  But  al- 
though 
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though  there  U perhaps  no  prepara- 
tion there  mentioned,  which  is  not 
fitted  to  ferve  fome  ufeful  purpofe  ; 
yet  the  colleges  both  of  London 
and  Edinburgh  have  now  reftrifted 
the  number  of  preparations  in  their 
pharmacopoeias  to  a few  only.  And 
it  is  highly  probable,  that  from  the 
proper  employment  of  thefe  every 
ufefiil  purpofe  to  be  anfwertd  by 
antimony  may  be  accomplifhed. 

ANTIMONIUM  CALCINA- 
TUM. 

Lond. 

Calcined  antimoriy. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  powdered,  eight  oun- 
ces. 

Nitre,  powdered,  two  pounds. 
Mix  them,  and  call;  the  mixture  by 
degrees  into  a red  hot  crucible. 
Burn  the  white  matter  about  half 
an  hour  ; and,  when  cold,  pow- 
der it ; after  which  w^aflt  it  with 
diftilled  water. 

In  thelaft  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia  this  preparation  had 
the  name  of  calx  anthnoni: ; and  it 
may  be  confidered  as  at  lead  very 
nearly  approachingto  fome  other  an- 
timonials  of  the  old  pharmacopoeias, 
particularly  to  the  antimonium  dia- 
phoreticum  nitratum,  antimonium 
dlaphoreticum  lotum,  and  the  ni- 
trum  ftibiatum;  none  of  which  are 
now  received  as  feparate  formulas 
of  our  pharmacopoeia,  and  indeed 
even  the  calx  antimonli  Itfelf,  at 
lead  as  thus  prepared,  has  now  no 
place  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia. 

The  calx  of  antimony,  when 
freed  by  walhing  from  the  faline 
matter,  is  extremely  mild,  if  not 
altogether  ina<Etive.  Hoffman,  Le- 
mery,  and  others,  affure  us,  that 
they  have  never  experienced  from 
it  any  fuch  effefts  as  its  ufual  title 
imports ; Boerhaavc  declares,  that 


it  is  a mere  metallic  earth,  entirely 
deditute  of  all  medicinal  virtue  : 
and  the  Committee  of  the  London 
College  admit,  that  it  has  no  fen- 
fible  operation.  The  common  dofe 
is  from  five  grains  to  a fcruple,  or 
half  a dram  ; though  Wili^on  re- 
lates, that  he  has  known  it  given 
by  half  ounces,  and  repeated  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  for  feveral  days 
together. 

Some  report,  that  this  calx,  by 
keeping  for  a length  of  time,  con- 
trafts  an  emetic  quality  : From 
whence  it  has  been  concluded,  that 
the  powers  of  the  regullne  part  are 
not  entirely  dedroyed  ; that  the 
preparation  has  the  virtues  of  other 
antimonials  which  are  given  as  al- 
teratives ; that  is,  in  fuch  fmall 
dofes  as  not  to  dimulate  the  pri- 
mse  vias ; and  that  therefore  dia- 
phoretic antimony,  or  calcined  an- 
timony, as  it  is  now  more  properly 
dyled,  is  certainly  among  the  mild- 
ed  preparations  of  that  mineral, 
and  may  be  ufed  for  children,  and 
fimilar  delicate  conditutlons  where 
the  domach.  and  Intedines  are  eafi- 
ly  affected.  The  obfervation,  how- 
ever, from  which  thefe  conclufions 
are  drawn,  does  not  appear  to  be 
well  founded ; Ludovici  relates, 
that  after  keeping  the  powder  for 
four  years,  it  proved  as  mild  as  at 
fird  ; and  the  Strafburgh  pharma- 
copoeia, with  good  reafon,  fufpefts, 
that  where  the  calx  has  proved  e- 
metic,  it  had  cither  been  given  in 
fuch  cafes  as  would  of  themfclves 
have  been  attended  with  this  fymp- 
tom,  for  the  great  alexipharmac 
virtues  attributed  to  it  have  occa- 
fioned  it  to  be  exhibited  even  in  the 
more  dangerous  malignant  fevers, 
and  other  dlforders  W'hich  are  fre- 
quently accompanied  with  vomit- 
ing; or  that  it  had  not  been  fuffi- 
ciently  calcined,  or  peifedlly  freed 
from  fuch  part  of  the  regulus  as 
might  remain  uncalcLned.  The 
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uncalcined  part  being  grofier  than 
the  true  calx,  the  reparation  is  ef- 
fefted  by  wafliing  over  with  water, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  diredted  for 
fcparating  earthy  powders  from 
their  groffer  parts. 

it  has  been  obferved,  that  when 
diaphoretic  antimony  is  prepared 
with  nitre  abounding  with  fea-falt, 
of  which  all  the  common  nitre  con- 
tains fome  portion,  the  medicine 
has  proved  violently  enietic.  This 
effeft  is  not  owing  to  any  particu- 
lar quality  of  thefea-falt,  but  to  its 
quantity,  by  which  the  proportion 
of  the  nitre  to  the  antimony  is  ren- 
dered lefs. 

The  nitrum  Pibiatmn,  as  it  was 
called,  is  produced  by  the  deflagra- 
tion of  the  fulphur  of  the  antimo- 
ny with  the  nitre,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  fal polychrefi,  from  which 
it  differs  no  otherwife  than  in  re- 
taining fome  portion  of  the  antimo- 
niahcalx. 

Notwithftanding  the  doubts  en- 
tertained by  fome  refpefting  the 
activity  of  the  antimonium  calcina- 
tum,  yet  the  London  college  have 
in  our  opinion  done  right  in  re- 
taining it.  For  while  it  is  on  all 
hands  allowed,  that  it  is  the  mildeft 
of  our  antimonials  ; there  are  fome 
accurate  obfervers  who  confider  it 
as  by  no  means  inefficacious.  Thus 
Dr  Healde  tells  us,  that  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  employing  it 
for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  is 
much  deceived,  if  when  genuine,  it 
be  not  produdfivc  of  good  effefts. 

CALX  ANTIMONII  NITRA- 
TA. 

Edinb. 

Nitrated  calx  of  antimony. 
Take  of 

Antimony,  calcined  for  making 
the  glafs  of  antimony; 

Nitre,  equal  weights. 

Having  mixed,  and  put-  them  into 
a crucible,  let  them  be  toafted, 


fo  that  the  matter  (hall  be  of  a red 
colour  for  an  hour  ; then  let  it 
be  taken  out  of  the  crucible,  and, 
dfter  beating  it,  wafh  it  repeat- 
edly with  warm  water  till  it  be 
infipid. 

Although  this  preparation  a- 
grees  nearly  in  name  with  the  pre- 
ceding, and  has  been  confidcred  as 
being  nearly  a complete  calx  of  an- 
timony, yet  there'can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  a medicine  of  a much 
inore  adfive  nature  than  the  for- 
mer ; and  in  place  of  being  one  of 
the  mildeft  of  the  antimonials,  it 
often  operates  with  gpeat  violence 
when  given  in  dofes  of  a few  grains 
only* 

But  as.  the  effefts  of  every  pre- 
paration of  antimony,  not  already 
conjoined  with  an  acid,'  muft  de- 
pend on  the  quantity  and  conditiorf 
of  the  acid  in  the  ftomach,  fo  thd 
ablution  of  the  bafc  of  the  nitre  in 
this  procefs,  gives  full  power  to  the 
acid  of  the  ftomach  to  aft  as  far  as 
pofiibie  on  the  calx;  whereas  when 
the  unwaflted  calx  is  employed,  a 
great  quantity^of  the  acid  in  the 
ftomach  is  neutralized  by  the  alka- 
line bafe  of  the  nitre  adhering  to  ' 
the  calx.  The  calx  antmonii  ni~ 
trata  is  fuppofed  to  be  nearly  the 
fame  with  the  article  which  has 
been  fo  much  celebrated,  and  has 
had  fuch  an  extcnfive  fale  under  the 
title  of  Dr  James’s  fever  ponuder. 
And  it  was  as  an  article  which 
might  be  employed  in  the  place  of 
James’s  powder,  that  the  Edin- 
burgh college  introduced  this  into 
their  pharmacopoeia.  There  is,- 
however,  reafon  to  believe,  that  the 
preparation  of  James’s  powder  is 
fomewhat  different  from  that  here 
direfted ; but  their  effefts,  as  far 
as  our  obfervation  goes,  appear  to 
be  very  nearly  the  fame. 

The  calx  antimonii  nitrata  has 
been  thought  by  fome  preferable  to 
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emetic  tartar,  where  the  permanent 
effefts  of  a long-continued  naufea 
arc  required,  and  where  we  wifli 
our  antimonials  to  pafs  the  pylorus 
and  produce  purging.  But,  like 
every  other  preparation  where  the 
reguline  part  is  only  rendered  ac- 
tive by  the  acid  in  the  ftomachj  the 
calx  anthmnii  nitrata  is  in  all  cafes 
of  uncertain  operation  : fometimes 
proving  perfeftly  inert,  and  at  other 
times  very  violent  in  its  effefts. 
The  dofe  is  generally  ten  or  twelve 
grains,  and  this  is  often  given  all 
at  once  ; an  inconvenience  not  at- 
tending the  emetic  tartar;  the  quan- 
tity and  effefts  of  w'hich  we  can  ge- 
nerally meafure  with  furprifing  ini- 
nutenefs. 

There  is,  however,  reafonto  be- 
lieve, that  by  means  of  James’s 
powder,  and  the  calx  nitrata,  an 
artificial  termination  of  fever  is 
fometimes  accompllfhed,  and  that 
too  more  frequently  than  by  emetic 
tartar.  This  perhaps  may  fometimes 
be  the  confequence  of  the  violence 
with  which  they  operate.  At  the 
fame  time  it  muft  be  admitted,  that 
even  the  moft  violent  operation  by 
no  means  enfures  an  immediate  re- 
covery, but  that  on  the  contrary  it 
is  fometimes  manifeltly  attended 
with  bad  effeAs. 

CROCUS  ANTIMONII. 

Land. 

Crocus  of  antimony. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  powdered  ; 

Nitre,  powdered,  of  each  one 
pound ; 

Sca-falt,  one  ounce. 

Mix,  and  put  them  by  degrees 
into  a red-hot  crucible,  and 
melt  them  w'ith  an  augmented 
heat.  Pour  out  the  melted  mat- 
ter ; and,  when  cold,  feparate  it 
from  the  fcorix. 


Edinh. 

The  mixture  of  antimony  and  nitre, 
made  as  above,  is  to  be  injeAed 
by  degrees  into  a red  hot  cru- 
cible; when  the  detonation  is 
over,  feparate  the  reddiflr  metal- 
lic matter  from  the  whitifli  criift ; 
beat  it  into  a powder,  and  edul- 
corate it  by  repeated  walhings 
with  hot  water,  till  the  water 
comes  offinfipid. 

Here  the  antimonial  fulphur  Is 
almoft  totally  confumed,  and  the 
metallic  part  left  divellcd  of  its  cor- 
reAor.  Thefe  preparations,  given 
from  two  to  fix  grains,  generally 
aA  as  violent  emetics,  greatly  dif- 
orderlng  the  conftitution.  But  the 
operation,  like  that  of  every  prepa- 
ration of  antimony  whofe  reguline 
part  is  not  joined  with  an  acid, 
muft  be  liable  to  variations,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  and  condition 
of  the  acid  in  the  ftomach.  Their 
principal  ufe  is  in  maniacal  cafes, 
as  the  bafis  of  fome  other  prepara- 
tions ; and  among  the  farriers, 
who  frequently  give  to  horfes  an 
ounce  or  two  a day,  divided  in- 
to different  dofes  as  an  alterative  : 
in  thefe,  and  other  quadrupeds,  this 
medicine  aAs  chiefly  as  a diapho- 
retic. 

The  chemifts  have  been  accu- 
ftomed  to  make  the  crocus  with  a 
lefs  proportion  of  nitre  than  what 
is  direAed  above  ; and  without  any 
farther  melting  than  what  enfues 
from  the  heat  which  the  matter  ac- 
quires by  deflagration,  which  when 
the  quantity  is  large,  is  very  confi- 
derable  : a little  common  fait  i» 
added  to  promote  the  fufion.  The 
mixture  is  put  by  degrees  into  an 
iron  pot  or  mortar,  fomewhat  heat- 
ed, and  placed  under  a chimney  : 
when  the  firft  ladleful  is  in,  a piece 
of  lighted  charcoal  is  thrown  to  it, 
which  fcls  the  matter  on  fire  ; the 
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reft  of  the  mixture  is  then  added 
by  little  and  little  ; the  deflagra- 
tion Is  foon  over,  and  the  tvhole  ap- 
pears in  perfcft  fufion  : when  cold, 
a confiderable  quantity  of  fcoriae  is 
found  upon  the  furface;  which  fco- 
rise  are  eafily  knocked  off  with  a 
hammer.  The  crocus  prepared  af- 
ter this  manner,  is  of  a redder  co- 
lour than  that  of  the  former  edi- 
tions of  the  London  pharmacopoeia. 
And  indeed  the  method  now  direc- 
t,ed  by  the  London  college  may  be 
conlidered,  as  founded  on  this; 
It  (i'lffers  ' principally  from  that 
of  ,_^thef  Edinburgh  college  in  the 
employment  of  the  fea-falt,  by 
which , the  procefs  is  much  facili- 
tated/ j,. 

ANTIMONIUM  MURIA- 
TUM. 

Lo7id. 

Muriated  antimony. 

Take  of 

The  crocus  of  antimony,  powder- 
ed; 

Vitriolic  acid,  each  one  pound  ; 
Dry  fea-falt,  two  pounds. 

Pour  the  vitriolic  acid  into  a retort, 
adding  by  degrees  the  fea-falt 
and  crocus  of  antimony,  pre- 
vioufly  mixed ; then  dillil  ,in  a 
fand-bath.  Let  the  diftilled  mat- 
ter be  expofed  to  the  air  feveral 
days,  and  then  let  the  fluid  part, 
be  poured  pff  from  the  dregs. 

CAUSTICUM  ANTIMO- 
NIALE  vulgo  BUTYRUM 
ANTIMONII. 

Edinh. 

Butter  of  anthnony. 

Take  of 

Crude  antimony,  one  part ; 
Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,  two 
parts. 

Grind  them  firft  feparately ; then 
thoroughly  mix  them  together, 
caking  the,  utmoft  care  to  avoid 


the  vapours.  Put  the  mixture 
into  a coated  glafs  retort  (having 
a fliort  wide  neck),  fo  as  to  fill 
one  half  of  it : the  retort  being 
placed  in  a fand-furnacc,  and  a 
receiver  adaptcd*to  It,  give  firlt 
a gentle'  heat,  that  only  a dewy 
vapour  may  arife  : the  fire  be- 
ing then  increafed,  an  oily  li- 
quor will  afeend  and  congeal  in 
the  neck  of  the  retort,  appearing 
like  ice,  which  Is  to  be  melted 
down  by  a Jive- coal  cautioufly 
applied.  This  oily  matter  is  to 
be  reftified  In  a glafs  retort  Into 
a pellucid  liquor. 

The  procefs  here  dire Aed  by  the 
Edinburgh  college,  and  which  is 
nearly  the  fame  with  what  Hood  In 
the  former  edition  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia.  Is  extremely  dange- 
rous, infomuch,  that  even  the  life 
of  the  operator,  though  tolerably 
verfed  in  common  pharmacy,  may 
be  much  endangered  for  want  of 
due  care.  Boerhaave  relates,  that 
one,  vvho  from  the  title  he  gives 
him  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  inexpert 
In  chemical  operations,  or  unac-  - 
quainted  with  the  danger  attend- 
ing this,  was  fuffocated  for  want 
of  proper  care  to  prevent  the  burll- 
ing  of  the  retort.  The  fumes  which 
arife,  even  upon  mixing  the  anti- 
mony with  the  fublimate,  are  high- 
ly noxious,  and  fometimes  Iffue  fo 
copioufly  and  fudd^nly,  as  yery  dif- 
ficultly to  be  avoided.  The  ut- 
m'oft  circumfpedlion  therefore  is  ne- 
ceffary. 

The  cauftic,  or  butter,  as  it  is 
called,  appears  to  be  a folutlon  of 
the  metallic  part  of  the  antimony 
in  the  marine  acid  of  the  fublimate  : 
,the  lulphur  of  the  antimony,  and 
the  mercury  of  the  fublimate,  re- 
main at  the  bottom  of  the  retort, 
united  Into  an  ethiops.  This  folu- 
tion  does  not  fucceed  with  fpirit  of 
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fait  in  its  liquid  ftatc,  and  cannot 
be  efFefted,  urilefs  (as  in  the  cafe  of 
inaking  fublimate)  cither  the  acid 
be  highly  concentrated,  and  both 
the  ingredients  (Irongly  healed  ; or. 
when  the  antimony  is  expofed  to 
the  vapours  of  the  acid  di/lllled  from 
the  black  calx  of  manganefe.  By 
this  laft  procefs  a perfeft  folution  of 
the  regulus  of  antimony  in  the  mu- 
riatic acid  is  efTefted.  Of  tliis 
more  fimple,  more  fafe,  and  Icfs  ex- 
penfive  method  of  preparing  mtiria- 
ted  antimony,  an  account  is  given 
by  Mr  Rulfel  In  the  Tranfattions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

If  regulus  of  antimony  were  add- 
ed'in  the  dillillation  of  fpirit  of 
fea-falt  without  water,  a lohition 
would  alfo  be  made. 

The  method,  however,  now  di- 
refted  by  the  London  college,  in 
which  vitriolic  acid  and  fea-falt  are 
employed  to  give  a double  eleftive 
attraction,  is  perhaps  to  be  confider- 
ed  as  preferable  .to  any  of  the  o- 
therS.  In  this  they  have  followed 
very  nearly  the  direflions  given  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia  Suecica,  which 
are  taken  from  the  procefs  of  Mr 
Scheele. 

When  the  congealed  matter  that 
arifes  into  the  Keck  of  the  retort  is 
liquified  by  the  moifture  of  the  air, 
it  proves  Icfs  corrofive  than  when 
melted  down  and  reftified  by  heat  j 
though,  it  feems,  in  either  cafe,  to 
be  fufficiently  flrong  for  the  purpo- 
fes  it  is  intended  for,  as  the  confu- 
ming  of  fungous  flefh  and  the  cal- 
lous lips  of  ulcers.  It  is  remarlci 
able,  that  thougli  this  faline  con- 
crete readily  and  almoft  entirely  dif- 
folves  by  the  humidity  of  the  air, 
only  a frhall  quantity  of  white  pow- 
der feparating.  It  neverthelefs  will 
not  difiblve  on  putting  water  to  It 
dfreftly : even  when  previoufly  li- 
quified by  the  air,  the  addition  of 


water  will  precipitate  the  folution. 
And  accordingly,  by  the  addi  ion 
of  water  is  formed  that  once  cele- 
brated article  known  by  the  title 
of  mercuritts  vitx,  or  Algeroth's  ponu- 
der.  This  preparation,  although  not 
now  ufed  by  itfclf,  is  employed  both, 
by  the  Edinburgh  college  and  alfo 
by  feme  of  the  foreign  ones,  in  the 
formation  of  emetic  tartar,  the 
inoft  ufcfiil  of  all  the  antimonials. 
And  although  chemilts  are  not  alto- 
gether agreed  with  regard  to  the 
bcfl  mode  of  forming  the  antlmn- 
nium  tartarizatnm,  yet  wc  fiiall  af- 
terwards have  occafion  to  obfcrvC, 
when  treating  of  that  article,,  the 
preparation  of  it  from  the  antimo- 
nium  muriatum,  or  rather  from  its 
precipitate;  Algerith’s  powder  i.s 
perhaps  the  bell  mode  which  has 
yet  been  prepared.  And  were  it 
even  with  no  other  intention,  a fafei 
eafy,  and  cheap  method,  of  form- 
ing an  antimonium  mufiatum,  may 
he  confidefed  as  an  important  im- 
provement in  Our  pharmacopoeias. 

PULVIS  ANTIMONIALIS. 

Lo7td. 

Antimohial  po<wder. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  coarfely  powdered, 
Hartlhorn-lhavlngs,  each  two 
pounds ; 

MIx^  and  piit  them  into  a broad  red- 
hot  iron  pot,  ftirring  corftantly 
till  the  mafs  acquires  a grey  co- 
lour. Powder  the  matter  when 
cold,  and  put  it  into  a coated 
crucible.  Lute  to  it  another 
crucible  Inverted,  which  has  a 
fmall  hole  in  its  bottom : aug- 
ment the  fire  by  degrees  to  a red 
heat,  and  keep  it  fo  for  two 
hours.  Laftly,  reduce  the  matter, 
when  cold,  to  a very  fine  powder. 

In  this  preparation,  the  metal- 
lic part  of  the  antimony  in  a ftate 
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of  calx,  will  be  united  witli  that 
part  of  the  hartfhorn  which  is  indi- 
ilruftible  by  the  aclion  of  fire,  viz. 
its  abforbent  earth.  If  this  powder 
be  properly  prepared,  it  is  of  a white 
colour.  It  is  a mild  antimonial  pre- 
paration,. and  is  given  as  an  altera- 
tive from  three  to  fix  grains  for  a 
dofe.  In  this  quantity,  however,  it 
fometimes  creates  naufea,  and  even 
vomits.  In  larger  dofes  it  proves  e- 
mctic,  and  operates  by  ftool. 

SULPHUR  ANTIMONII 
PRiECIPITATUM. 

Land. 

Precipitated  fulpbiir  of  antivionp. 
Tak-eof 

' Antimony,  powdered,  two  pounds; 
.Water  of  pure  kali,  four  pints; 
Uijlilkd  water,  three  pints. 

Mix,,  .and  boil  them  with  a flow  fire 
for  three  hours,  conftantly  fiir- 
ring,  and  adding  the  difliilled  wa- 
ter as  it  fliall  be  wanted ; ftrain 
the  hot  ley  through  a double  linen 
cloth,  and  into  the  liquor,  whilft 
yet  hot,  drop  by  degrees  as  much 
diluted  vitriolic  acid  as  is  fuffi- 
cienf  to  precipitate  the  fulphur. 
Wafii  off,  with  warm  water,  the 
vitriolated  kali. 

SULPHUR  ANTIMONII 
PRjECIPITATUM,  vulgo 
SULPHURAURATUMAN- 
TIMONH. 

Edhih. 

Golden  futphnr  of  antimony. 
jBoil,  in  an  iron  pot,  four  pounds  of 
caultic  ley  diluted  with  three  pints 
of  water,  and  throw  in  by  degrees 
two  pounds  of  powdered  antimo- 
•.  ny  ; keeping  them  continually 
^ .’ilirring,  with  an  iron  fpatula,  for 
....three  hours,-  over  a gentle  fire, 
and  occafionally  fupplying  more 
water.  The  liquor  loaded  with 
• the  fulphur  of  antimony,  being 
then  ftrained  through  a woollen 
..  cloth,  drop  into  it  gradually, 


whilft  it  continues  hot,  fo  much 
fpirit  of  nitre,  diluted  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  . water,  as  fhall 
be  fufficient  to  precipitate  the 
. fulphur,  ,which  is  afterwards  ,tQ 
be  carefully  w'afhed  with  hot  wa- 
ter. 

The  foregoing  preparations  arc 
not  ftridlly  fulphurs ; they  contain 
a confiderable  quantity  of  the  metal- 
lic part  of  the  antimony,  which  is  re- 
ducible from  them  by  proper  fluxes. 
Thefe  medicines  muft  needs  be  li- 
able to  great  variation  in  point  of 
ftrengtli  ; and  in  this  refpeft  they 
..are,  perhaps,  the  moft  precarious, 
though  fome  have  affirmed  that  they 
are  the  moft  certain  of  the  antimo- 
nial medicines. 

^riiey  prove  emetic  w'hen  taken  on 
an  empty  ftomach,  in  a dofe  of  four, 
five,  or  fix  grains  ; but  in  the  pre- 
fent  practice  they  are  fcarce  prefcri- 
bed  with  this  intention ; being  cliiefly 
ufed  as  alterative  deobftruents,  parti- 
cularly in  cutaneous  diforders.  Their 
emetic  quality  is  eafily  blunted,  by 
making  them  up  into  pills  with  re- 
fins  or  extrafts,  and  giving  them  on 
a full  ftomach  : with  thefe  cautions, 
they  have  been  increafed  fo  the  rate 
of  fixteen  grains  a-day,  and  conti- 
nued for  a confiderable  time,  with- 
out occafioning  any  difturbance  up- 
wards or  downwards.  As  their 
itrength  is  precarious,  they  ffiould 
be  taken  at  firft  in  very  fmall  dofes, 
and  increafed  by  degrees  according 
to  their  efteft. 

A coiripofition  of  the  fulphur  au- 
ratum,  with  mercurius  dulcis,  has 
been  found  a powerful,  yet  fafe  al- 
terative, in  cutaneous  diforders  ; 
and  has  .completed  a cure  after  fali- 
vation  had  failed.  In  venereal  cafes, 
likewife,  this  medicine  has  produ- 
ced excellent  eftedls;  A mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  the  fiilphur  and 
calomel  (well  triturated  together  and 
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made  into  pills  with  extrafts,  &c.) 
may  be  taken  from  four  to  eight  or 
ten  grains,  morning  and  night ; the 
patient  keeping  moderately  warm, 
and  drinking  after  each  dofe  a 
draught  of  a dccoftion  of  the  woods, 
dr  other  like  liquoi-s.  This  medi- 
cine generally  promotes  perfpiration, 
fcarce  occafioning  any  tendency  to 
vomit  or  purge,  or  affedling  the 
mouth. 

ANTIMONIUM  TARTARI- 
SATUM. 

Land. 

Tartarifed  antimony. 

Take  of 

Crocus  of  antimony,  powdered, 
one  pound  and  an  half ; 
Cryllals  of  tartar,  two  pounds  ; 
Diftilled  water,  two  gallons. 

Boil  in  a glafs  veffel  about  a quarter 
of  an  hour  : filter  through  paper, 
and  fet  afide  the  ftrained  liquor  to 
chryftallize. 

TARTARUS  ANTIMONIA- 
LIS  vulgo  TARTARUS  E- 
METICUS. 

Edin. 

Emetic  tartar. 

Take  of 

The  cauftlcum  antimonlale  what 
quantity  you  choofe  ; pour  it 
into  warm  water,  in  which  fo 
• much  of  the  purified  vegetable 
fixed  alkali  has  been  previoufiy 
diffolved,  that  the  antimonial 
powder  may  be  precip’tated, 
which  after  being  well  waflied 
is  to  be  exficcatcd. 

Then  to  five  pounds  of  water  add 
of  this  powder  nine  drams,  of  cry- 
ftals  of  tartar,  beat  into  a very 
fine  powder,  two  ounces  and  a 
half ; boil  for  a little  till  the  pow- 
ders be  diflblved. 

• Let  the  ftrained  folutlon  be  flowly 
evaporated  in  a glafs  veflel  to  a 
pellicle,  fo  that  cryftals  may  be 
fonned. 


We  have  here  two  modes  of  form- 
ing the  moft  common,  and  perhaps  we 
may  add  the  moft  ufeful,  of  all  the 
antimonial  preparations  what  hasbecn 
long  known  in  the  fliops  under  the 
name  of  emetic  tartar.  Thefe  modes 
differ  confiderably  from  each  other; 
but  in  both,  the  reguline  part  of 
the  antimony  is  united  with  the  acid 
of  the  tartar.  It  is  perhaps  difficult 
to  fay  to  which  mode  of  preparation 
the  preference  is  to  be  given  ; for 
on  this  fubjedl  the  beft  chemifts  are 
ftlll  divided  in  their  opinion.  The 
mode  direfted  by  the  London  college 
is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  in  former 
editions  of  their  Fharmacop'ceia,  while 
that  now  adopted  by  thq  Edinburgh 
college,  in  which  they  have  nearly 
followed  the  Pharmaebpoeia  Roffica, 
is  of  later  date.  That  in  both  way.? 
good  emetic  tartar  may  be  formed, 
is  very  certain : But  in  our  opinion, 
when  it  is  formed  of  the  precipi- 
tate from  the  muriatic  acid,  or  the 
poudre  d’ Alger otti,  as  it  has  been . 
called,  there  is  the  leaft  chance  of 
its  being  uncertain  in  its  operation  r 
and  this  method  comes  recommend- 
ed to  us  on  the  authority  of  Berg- 
man, Scheele,  and  fome  other  of 
the  firft  names  in  chemlftry.  Berg- 
man advlfes,  that  the  calx  be  preci- 
pitated by  fimple  water,  as  being; 
leaft  liable  to  variation  ; and  this  is 
the  direftion  followed  in  the  Phar- 
macopceia  Roflica.  But  when  the 
calx  is  precipitated  by  an  alkaline 
ley,,  as  is  direfted  by  the  Edinburgh 
college,  it  is'  more  certainly  freed 
from  the  muriatic  acid,  and  will  of 
courfe  be  milder. 

In  the  after  part  of  the  procefs, 
w'hether  precipitate  or  crocus  have 
been  ufed,  the  quantity  of  the  anti- 
monial ought  always  to  be  fome 
drams  more  than  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary  for  faturating  the  acid  of  tar- 
tar, fo  that  no  cryftala  may  fiioot 
w'hich  are  not  Impregnated  with  the 
a^ive  metallic  part  of  the  antimony, 
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And  in  order  to  fecnre  an  uniform 
ftreiigth,  fome  attention  is  neceffary 
in  collcfting  the  ciyftals,  as  fome 
mav  contain  more  metal  than  others. 
After  they  are  all  feparated  from  the 
liquor,  they  ought  to  be  beat  toge- 
ther in  a glafs  mortar  into  a fine 
powder,  whereby  the  medicine  may 
be  of  unifdrm  ftrength 

Emetic  tartar  isi  of  all  the  prepa- 
rations of  antimony,  the  moll  cer- 
tain in  its  operation. 

It  ■Cvill  be  fufficient,  in  Confidering 
the  medicinal  effeifls-  of  antimonials, 
that  we  lliould  obferve,  once  for  all, 
that  thelij  emetic  property  depends 
on  two  different  conditions  of  the  re- 
guline  part  : the  firft  is  wEere  the 
reguline  part  is  only  adlive,  by  be- 
ing rendered  fo  from  meeting  with 
iin  acid  in  the  ftomach:  the  fecond 
is,  where  the  reguline  part  is  already 
joined  with  an  acid,  rendering  it  ac- 
tive- It  is  obvious,  that  thofe  pre- 
parations, reducible  to  the  firft  head, 
muft  always  be  of  uncertain  opera- 
tion. Such  then  is  the  equal  un- 
certainty in  the  chemiOal  condition 
and  medicinal  effedts  of  the  croci, 
the  hepata,  and  the  calces  ; all  of 
which  proceffes  are  different  fteps  or 
degrees  of  freeing  the  reguline  part 
from  fulphur  and  phlogifton;  It  is 
equally  plain,  that  the  preparations 
.Coming  under  the  fecond  head,  muft 
be  always  coriftant  and  certain  in 
their  operation.  Slich  a one  is  emetic 
tartar,  the  dofe  and  effedts  of  which 
we  can  meafure  with  great  exadl- 
ilcfs.'  ' ' 

The  title  of  this  mediciiie  ex- 
preffes  its  principal  operation.  It  is 
one  of  tli6'  beft  of  the  antimonial  e- 
metics,  adllng  more  powerfully  than 
the  quantity  of  crocus  contained  in 
it  would  do  by  itfelf.  though  if  does 
not  fo  much  ruffle  the  conftitution. 
And  indeed  antimonials  in  general, 
when  thus  'rendefed  foluble  by  vege- 


table acids,  are  more  fafe  and  cer- 
tain in  their  effedls  than  the  violent 
preparations  of  that  mineral  exhi- 
bited by  themfelves  ; the  former  ne- 
ver varying  in  their  aftion  from  a 
difference  in  the  food  taken  during 
their  ufe,  or  other  fimilar  circum* 
ftances;  which  occafioning  more  or 
lefs  of  the  others  to  be  diffolved, 
make  them  operate  with  different 
degrees  of  force.  Thus,  crude  an- 
timony, where  acid  food  has  been 
liberally  taken,  has  fometimes  pro- 
ved violently  emetic  ; whilft,  in  o- 
ther  circumftances,  it  has  no  fuch 
effeft. 

ITie  dofc  of  emetic  tartar,  when 
defigned  to  produce  the  full  effedl 
of  an  emetic,  is  from  two  to  four 
grains.  It  may  likewife  be  advan- 
fageoufty  given  in  much  fmaller  do- 
les, as  a naufeating  and  fudorifie 
medicine. 

ANTIMONIUM  VITRIFICA- 
TUM. 

Land. 

Vitrjjiid  anfhmry. 

Take  of 

Powdered  antimony,  four  oun- 
ces. 

Calcine  it  in  a broad  earthen  veffel, 
with  a fire  gradually  raifed,  ftir- 
ring  with  an  iron  rod ' until  it 
no  longer  emits  a fulphureous 
fmoke.  Put  this  powder  into 
crucible,  fo  as-  to  fill  two-thirds 
of  it.  A cover' being  fitted  on, 
make  a fire  under  it,  at  firft  mo- 
dei-ate,  afterwards  ftronger,  until 
the  matter  be  melted.  Pour  out 
the  melted  glals. 

VITRUM  ANTIMONII. 

Edin. 

Glafs  of  antimony, 

Strow  antimony,  beat  into  a-  coarfe 
powder  like  fand,  upon  a fiiallow' 
unglazed  earthen  veffel,  and  apply 
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a gentle  heat  underneath,  that  the 
antimony  may  be  heated  flowly  ; 
keeping  it  at  the  fame  time  con- 
tinually lUrring  to  prevent  it  from 
running  into  lamps.  White  va- 
pours of  a fulpiaireons  fmell  will 
arife  from  it.  When  at  the  fame 
degree  of  heat  thefe  ceafe  to  ex- 
hale, inereafe  the  fire  a little,  fo 
that  the  vapours  may  again  arife t 
go  on  In  this  manner  till  the  pow- 
der, when  brought  to  a red  heat, 
exhales  no  more  vapours.  Melt 
the  calx  in  a crucible  with  an  in- 
tenfe  heat,  till  it  takes  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  melted  glafs  ; then 
pour  it  out  on  a heated  brafs  plate 
or  difh. 

The  calcination  of  antimony,  to 
fit  It  for  making  a tranfparent  glafs, 
fucceeds  very  flowly,  unlefs  the  o- 
perator  be  very  wary  and  circum- 
fpedl  In  the  management  of  It.  The 
moll  convenient  veflel  is  a broad 
fliallorv  dUh,  or  a fmooth  flat  tile, 
placed  under  a chimney'.  The  an- 
timony fhould  be  the  purer  fort, 
fuch  as  is  ufually  found  at  the  apex 
of  the  cones;  this,  grofsly  pow- 
dered, is  to  be  evenly  fpread  oyer 
the  bottom  of  the  pan,  fo  as  not  to 
lie  above  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
on  any  part.  The  fire  fliould  be  at 
firfl,  no  greater  than  Is  juft  fufficient 
to  raife  a fume  from  the  antimony, 
which  is  to  be  now  and  then  ftirred : 
when  the  fumes  begin  to  decay,  in- 
creafe  the  heat,  taking  care  not  to 
raife  it  fo  high  as  to  melt  the  anti- 
mony, or  run  the  powder  Into 
lumps  : after  fome  time  the  veflel 
may  be  made  red  hot,  and  kept  in 
this  ftate  until  the  matter  will  not,, 
upon  being  ftirred,  any  longer  fume. 
If  this  part  of  the  procefs  be  duly 
conduced,  the  antimony  will  appear 
in  an  uniform  powder,  without  any. 
lumps,  and  of  a grey  colour. 

With  this  powder  fill  two-thirds 
qf  4 crucible,  wliicU  is  to  be  cover- 


with  a tile,  and  placed  In  a wind- 
furnace.  Gradually  inereafe  the 
fire  till  the  calx  be  in  perfeft  fufion, 
when  it  is  to  be  now  and  then  exa- 
mined by  dijjplng  a clean  iron  wire 
into  it.  If  the  matter  which  ad- 
heres to  the  end  of  the  wire  appears 
fmooth  and  equally  tranfparent,  the 
vitrification  is  completed,  and  tlie 
glafs  may  be  poured  out  upon  a hot 
fmooth  ftone  or  copperplate,  and 
luffered  to  cool  by  flow’  degrees  to 
prevent  its  cracking  and  flying  in 
pieces.  It  is  of  a tranfparent  ycllow- 
ilh  red  colour. 

The  glafs  of  antimony  ufually  met 
with  in  the  fliops,  is  laid  to  be  pre- 
pared with  certain  additions;  which 
may,  perhaps,  render  it  not  fo  fit 
for  the  purpofe  here  defigned.  By 
the  method  alxjve  diredled,  it  may 
be  eafily  made  of  the  requifite  per- 
fection without  any  addition. 

As  antimony  may  be  rendered 
nearly  or  altogetlier  inactive  by  cal- 
cination, it  might  be  expected  that 
the  calx  and  glafs  of  the  prefent  pro- 
cefs would  be  likewife  inert.  But 
here  the  calcination  is  far  lefs  per- 
fect than  In  the  other  cafe,  where 
the  Inflammable  principle  of  the  re- 
gulus  is  totally  burnt  out  by  defla- 
gration with  nitre  : there  the  calx  is 
of  perfect  whitenefs,  ajid  a glafs 
made  from  that  calx  (with  the  addi- 
tion of  any  faline  flux,  for  of  itfelf 
it  will  not  vitrify)  has  little  colour: 
but  here  fo  much  of  the  Inflammable 
principle  is  left,  that  the  calx  is 
grey,  and  the  glafs  of  a high  co- 
lour. The  calcined  antimony  is  faid 
by  Boerhaave  to  be  violently  emetic. 
Experience  has  fliown  that  the  glafs 
is  fo,  infijmuch  as  to  be  unfafe  for 
internal  ufc.  At  prefent  it  is  chiefly 
employed  in  forming  fame  other  an» 
timonial  preparations,  particularly, 
the  yitrum  antimonii  ceratum,  the 
next  article  to  be  mentioned;  and 
the  vinum  antimonii,  afterwards  to 
be  treated  of  under  the  head  of 
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Wines.  It  is  alfo  not  iinfrequently 
(employed  in  the  formation  of  eme- 
tic tartar ; and  it  was  direfted  for 
that  purpofe  in  the  lalt  edition  of 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  be- 
ing perhaps  even  fuperior  to  the  cro- 
cus anti'monii. 

VITRUM  ANTIMONII  C£- 
RATUM. 

Edinb. 

Cerated glafs  of  antwwny. 

Take  of 

Y ellow  wax,  a dram  ; 

Glafs  of  antimony,  reduced  into 
powder,  an  ounce. 

^elt  the'  wax  in  an  iron  veffel, 
and  throw  into  it  the  powdered 
glafs : keep  the  mixture  over  a 
gentle  fire  for  half  an  hour,  con- 
tinually ftirring  it ; then  pour  it 
out  upon  a paper,  and  when  cold 
grind  it  into  powder. 

The  glafs  melts  in  the  wax  with 
a very  foft  heat ; after  it  has  been 
'about  twenty  minutes  on  the  fire,  it 
begins  to  change  its  colour,  and  in 
ten  more  comes  near  to  that  of 
ticotch  fnuff,  which  is  a mark  of 
its  being  fufficiently  prepared  : the 
quantity  fet  down  above,  lofes  a- 
bout  one  dram  of  its  weight  in  the 
procefs.  . 

This  medicine  was  for  fome  time 
much  ellcemed  in  dyfenteries:  feve- 
lal  infiances  of  its  good  cffe(ils  in 
thefe  caies  may  be  feen  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Effays, 
from  which  the  above  remarks  on 
the  preparation  are  taken.  The  dofe 
is  from  two  or  three  grains  to  twen- 
ty, according. to  the  age  and  ftrength 
of  the  patient.  In  its  operation,  it 
makes  fome  perfons  fick,  and  vomit; 
it: purges  almoft  every  one;  though 
it  ihas  fometimes  effe(5ted  a cure  with- 
out occafioning  any  evacuation  or 
fickncfe.  It  is  now,  however,  much 
lefs  ufed  than  formerly. 

Ml’  Geoffroy.  gives  two  pretty  fin-- 


gular  preparations  of  glafs  of  anti- 
mony, which  feem  to  have  fome.  affi- 
nity with  this  - One  is  made  by  dt- 
gefting  the  glafs,  mioft  fubtilely  levi- 
gated, with  a folution  of  mailich 
made  in  fpirit  of  wine,  for  three  or 
four  days,  now  and  then  fhaking  the 
mixture  ; and  at  lall  evaporating  the 
fpirit  fo  • as  to  leave  the  maflich 
and  glafs  exaftly  mingled.  Glafs 
of  antimony  thus  prepared,  is  faid 
not  to  prove  emetic,  but  to  aft 
merely  as  a cathartic,  and  that  not 
of  the  violent  kind.  A prepara- 
tion like  this  was  firrt  publifhed  by 
Hartman,  under  the  name  of  Chylifa. 

The  other  preparation  is  made  by 
burning  fpirit  of  wine  upon  the 
glafs  three  or  four  times,  the  pow- 
der being  every  time  exquifitely 
rubbed  upon  a marble.  The  dofe  of 
this  medicine  is  from  ten  grains  to 
twenty  or  thirty : it  is  faid  to  ope- 
rate mildly  both  upwards  and  down- 
wards, and  fometimes  to  prove  fudo- 
rific. 

CERUSSA  ANTIMONII. 

Brun. 

Cerujfe  of  antimony. 

Take  of  ' 

Regulus  of  antimony,  one  part ; 
Nitre,  three  parts. 

Deflagrate  them  together  in  the 
manner  direfted  for  the  antiino- 
nium  calcinatum. 

The  refult  of  this  procefs  and 
that  formerly  direfted  for  the  calci- 
ned antimony  are  nearly  the  fame. 

It  is  not  neceflary  to  ufe  fo  much 
nitre  here,  as  when  antimony  itfelf 
is  employed ; for  the  fulphur  which 
the  crude  mineral  contains,  and 
which  requires  for  its  diffipation 
nearly  an  equal  weight  of  nitre  to 
the  antimony,  is  here  already  fe- 
parated.  Two  parts  of  nitre  to 
one  of  the  regulus  are  fufficient.  It 
is  better,  however,  to  have  an  over- 
proportion of  nitre  than  an  under 
■ - pne. 
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one,  left  fome'  parts  of  the  regiilus 
Ihoukl  efcape  being  fufficiently  cal- 
cined. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
though  crude  antimony  and  the  re- 
gulus  yield  the  fame  calces,  yet  the 
•falts  feparated  in  vTiftiing  the  calces 
are  very  difl'erent.  As  crude  anti- 
mony contains  common  fulphur,  the 
acid  of  the  fulphur  unites  with  the 
alkaline  bafis  of  the  nitre,  and  the 
refult  is  a neutral  fait.  As  the  re- 
gulus  contains  the  phlogiftic,  or  in- 
flammable principle,  but  no  fulphur, 
the  nitre  is  alkalifed,  as  it  would  be 
by  charcoal  or  fuch  like  inflammable 
bodies,  and  is  at  the  fame  time  ren- 
dered more  acrimonious  than  the 
common  alkaline  falts  ; probably 
owing  to  the  calx  abforbing  the  air 
of  the  alkali.  If  only  equal  parts  of 
the  regulus  and  nitre  be  employed, 
and  the  fire  kept  up  ftrong  for  an 
hour  or  more,  the  fait  will  prove 
more  cauftic  than  even  the  potential 
cautery  of  the  (hops.  But  the  cau- 
llicity  of  the  fait  will  Itill  be  far 
greatey,  if,  inftead  of  the  Ample  re- 
gulus of  antimony,  the  martial  regu- 
ius  be  ufed. 

KERMES  MINERALIS. 

Gen. 

Kermes  mineral. 

Take  of 

Any  fixed  alkaline  fait,  four  oun- 
ces ; 

Water,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  together  for  two  hours, 
then  fibre  the  warm  liquor  ; as  it 
cools,  the  kermes  will  precipitate. 
Pour  oflF  the  water,  and  add  to  it 
three  ounces  of  frefh  alkaline  fait, 
and  a pint  more  of  water:  in  this 
liquor  boil  the  remaining  anti- 
mony as  before;  and  repeat  the 
procefs  a third  time,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  only  two  ounces  of  al- 
• kaline  fait,  and  another  , pint  of 
water;  filtering  the  liquor  as  at 
. ^rft,  and  colleftin^’ the  powders 


which  fubfide  from  them  In  cool- 
ing. 

This  medicine  has  of  late  been 
greatly  efteemed  in  France  efpecial- 
ly,  under  the  names  oi Kermes  mine- 
ral pulvisy  Carthufanus  poudre  des 
Chartream,  &c.  It  was,  original- 
ly, a preparation  of  Glauber,  and 
for  fome  time  kept  a great  fecret, 
till  at  length  the  French  king  pur- 
chafed  the  preparation  from  M.  dc 
la  Ligerie,  for  a confiderable  fum, 
and  communicated  it  to  the  public 
in  the  year  1720.  In  virtue,  it  is  riot 
different  from  the  fulphurs  above- 
mentioned;  all  of  them  owe  their  ef- 
ficacy to  a part  of  the  regulus  of  the 
antimony,  which  the  alkaline  fait,  by 
the  mediation  of  tlie  fulphur,  renders 
foluble  in  water. 

Chemifts  are,  however,  divided  in 
their  opinions  with  refpedl  to  the 
precife  chemical  condition  of  the  re- 
guline  part  in  the  preparations  call- 
ed hepata  of  antimony.  Some  have 
alleged  that  they  contain  not  a par- 
ticle of  alkaline  fait ; It  is  at  any 
rate  certain,  that  the  quantity  and 
condition  of  the  reguline“'part  mult 
vary  according  to  the  different  pro- 
portions of  the  ingredients,  the  time 
of  the  precipitation,  the  greater  pr 
lefs  degree  of  caufticity  of  the  alka- 
li employed,  and  feveral  other  cir- 
cumftances.  At  beft,  the  whole  o£ 
them  are  liable  to  the  fame  uncer- 
tainty in  their  operation  as'  the  cal- 
ces of  antimony. 

PANACEA  ANTIMONII. 

Panacea  of  antimony. 

Take  of 

Antimony,  fix  ounces ; 

Nitre,  two  ounces  ; 

Common  fait,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Charcoal,  an  ounce. 

Reduce  them  into  , a fine  powder, 
and  put  the  mixture  into  a red- 
hot  crucible,  by  half  a fpoonful 
D d ^ av 
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at  a time,  continuing  the  fire  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  laft 
injeftion  : then  either  pour  the 
matter  into  a cone,  or  let  it  cool 
in  the  crucible ; which  when  cold 
muft  be  broken  to  get  it  out.  In 
the  bottom  will  be  foupd  a quan- 
tity of  regulus  ; above  this  a com- 
paft  liver-coloured  fubflance ; and 
on  the  top,  a more  fpongy  mnfs  : 
this  laft  is  to  be  reduced  into  pow- 
der, edulcorated  with  water,  and 
dried,  when  it  appears  of  a fine 
golden  colour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to 
liave  been  the  bafis  cf  Lockyer's 


pills,  which  were  formeriy  a celei 
brated  purge.  'I’en.  grains  of  th? 
powder,  mixed  with  an  ounce  of 
white  fugar-.caiidy,  and  made  up  in- 
to a mafs  v.dth  mucilage  of  gum  tra- 
gacanth,  rnay  be  divided  into  an 
hundred  fmall  pills ; of  which  one, 
two,  or  three,  taken  at  a time,  ar^‘ 
faid  to  work  gently  by  ftool  and  vo- 
mit. The  compaft  liver-coloure4 
fubftance,  which  lies  immediately  a- 
bove  the  regulus,  operates  more  fe- 
yerely.  This  laft  appears  tp  be  near- 
ly of  the  fanae  nature  with  the  cro- 
cus antimonii,  and  the  former  with 
the  fulphur  auratum. 


CHAP.  XL 

PREP/mATA  EX  ARGENTO. 
PREPARATIONS  of  SILVER. 


ARGENTUM  NITRATUM. 

Lqnd. 

Nitrated ftlver. 

Take  of 

silver,  one  ounce ; 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  four  oun- 
ces. 

Diffolve'  the  filver  in  the  nitrous  a- 
cid,  in  a glafs  veflel,  over  a fand- 
heat ; then  dry  it  by  an  heat 
gently  railed:  afterwards  melt  it 
in  a crucible,  that  it  may  be  pour- 
ed into  proper  forms,  carefully  a- 
voiding  too  great  heat. 

SAL  ARGENTI,  vulgo  CAU- 
STICUM  LUNARE. 
Edini. 


Salt  of  fiver,  commonly  called 
7iar  caufic. 

Take  of 

Pureft  filver,  flatted  into  plates, 
and  cut  in  pieces,  four  oun- 
ces ; 

Weak  nitrous  acid,  eight  oun- 
ces ; ; 

Pureft  water,  four  ounces. 
Diflblve.  the  filver  in  a phial  with  a 
gentle  heat,  and  evaporate  the  fo-. 
lutipn  to  drynefs.  Then  put  the 
mafs  into  a large  crucible,  and 
apply  thp  heat,  at  firft;  gently, 
and  augment  it  by  degrees  till  the 
mafs  flows  like  oil ; then  pour  it 
into  iron  pipes  made  for.this  ppr- 
pofe,  previQplly  heated. 


Chap.  I; I. 

THEif  proeefie?  do  not  dift'er  in 
any  material  particular.  Lut  the 
name  of  argentum  nUration  is  pre- 
ferable ta.lhc  more  ^ridehnite  one  of 
fq.1  arger.ti. 

Strong  Ipivit  of  ifillre  will  dilTolvc 
fomewhat  more  th:\ni  half  its  weighs 
of  pure  lUvtjrj  and  tire  wealter  of  the 
^■quae  fortes,  formerly  defeiibtd,  pror 
purlionably  lefs,  according  to  ^heir 
quajitity  of  pure  nitrous  acid.  Some- 
times this  fpirit  coptains  a.  portiop 
of  the  vitriolic,  or  marine  afids  ; 
which,  however  minute,  renders,  it 
unht  for  difl'oK;ing  this  metal,  aud 
Ihould  therefore  be  carefully  fepara- 
ted  before  the  folutiou  be  attempt- 
ed. 'i'he  method  whi'-di  the  re- 
finers employ  for  exaijiining  the  pu- 
rity of  their  aquafortis,  and  purify^ 
ing  it  if  necelTary,  is  to  let  fall  into 
it  a few  drops  of  a perfecl  folutiou 
of  filver  already  made  : if  tb^  liquor 
remain  clear,  and  grow  not  in  the 
lead  turbid  or  whitifli,  it  is  lor 
life  ; otherw’ife,,  they  adc.l  a fmall 
quantity  more  of  the  fbkttion,  which 
immediately  turns  the  whplc  of  a 
milky  white  colour;  the  mixture 
being  then  fuffered,  to.  reil  for  fome 
time,  depofucs  a white  fediment ; 
from  which  it  is  warily  decanted,  ex» 
amined  afrelli,  and,  if  need  be,  far- 
ther purified  by  a frefh  addition  of 
the  folution. 

The  filver  flatted  into  thin  plates, 
as  direfted  in  the  fecond  of  the  a- 
bove  procefles,  needs  not  be  cut  in 
pieces:  the  folution  rvill  go  on  the 
rnore  fpecedily,  if  they  are  only 
turned  round  into  fpir^  circumvo* 
lutions,  fo  as  to  he  conveniently  got 
into  the  glafs,  with  care  that  the  fe- 
veral  furfaces  do  not  touch  each  o- 
ther.  By  this  management,  a great- 
er extent  of  the  fufface  is  expofed 
to  the  action  of  the  men'lruum,  than 
when  the  plates  are  cut  in  pieces  and 
laid  above  each  other.  Good  aqua- 
fortis will  diflblve  i^out  half  its 
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weight  of  filver ; and  it  Is  not  ad- 
vifablc  to  ufc  a greater  quantity  of 
the  incu.flruuai  than  is  fulucient  for 
oflefting  rii.e  folution,  for  all  the 
fprplus,  mult  be*  evaporated  ia  the 
fupfequcnt  fufion. 

It  is  neeelfary  to  ' employ  very 
p.iwe  water;  for  if  hard  v/ater  were 
ufed  in  this  pro.cefs,  the  nitrous  acid 
would  forfnke  a part  of  the  filver  t* 
join  with  tho  calcareous  ea:  th  of  the 
impevfe6^  nitrous  felenite  ; whereby 
a part  of  the  filvec  would  be  preci- 
pitated. 

The  crucibls  ought  to  be  large 
enough  to  hold  five  or  fix  times  the 
quantity  of 'the  dry  matter;  for  it 
bubbles  and  Ivvella  up  greatly,  fo  as 
otherwife  to.  be  apt  ta  run  over. 
During  this  time,  alfo,  little  drops 
■are  now  and  then  fpirted  up  whofe 
caulUcity  ia  increafed  by  their  heat, 
againlf  which  the  operator  ought 
therefore  to  be  on  his  guard.  The 
fire  inuft  be  kept  moderate  till  this 
ebullition  ceafea,  and  till  the  matter 
becomes  confiftent  in  the  heat  that 
made  it  boil  before  : then  quickly 
increafe  the  fire  till  the  matter  flows 
thin  at  the  bottom  like  oilj’on  which 
It  is  to  be  immediately  poured  into 
the  mould,  without  wailing  till  the 
fumes  ceafe  to  appear  ; for..wlien 
this  happens,  the  prcparatibii  proves 
not  only  too  thick  to  run  freely  into 
the  mould,  but  likevvife  lefs  corrofivc 
than  it  is  expeclcd  to  be. 

In  want  of  a proper  Iron  mould, 
one  may  be  formed  of  tempered  to- 
bacco-pipe clay,  not  too  inoift,  by 
making  in  a lump  of  it,  with  a fmoptU 
flick  firfl  greafed,  as  many  holes  as 
there  is  occafion  for:  pour  the  liquid 
matter  into  thefe  cavities,  and  when 
congealed  take  it  out  by  breaking 
the  mould.  Each  piece  is  to  be 
wiped  clean  from  the  greafe,  and 
WTapt  up  in  foft  dry  paper,  not  only 
to  keep  the  air  froh>  afting  upon 
them,  but  likewife  to  prevent  their 

cor- 
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corroding  or  dlfcolouring  the  fingers 
in  handling. 

This  preparation  is  a ftrong  cau- 
ilic ; and  frequently  employed  as 
fuch,  for  confuming  warts  and  other 
fiefiiy  excrefcences,  keeping  down 
fungous  flefii  in  wounds  or  ulcers, 
and  other  Cmilar  ufes.  It  is  rarely 
applied  where  a deep  efchar  is  re- 
quired, as  in  the  laying  open  of 
impofthumations  and  tumours ; for 
the  quantity  neceflary  for  thefe  pur- 
pofes,  liquefying  by  the  moifture 
of  the  flan,  fpreads  beyond  the  li- 
mits in  which  it  is  intended  to  ope- 
rate. 

PILULE  LUNARES. 

The  lunar  pills. 

Diflblve  pure  filver  in  aquafortis,  as 
in  the  foregoing  procefs ; and  af- 
ter due  evaporation,  fet  the  liquor 
apart  to  cryltalllfe.  Lettheciyftals 
be  again  diflblved  in  common  water, 
and  mingled  with  a folutioii  of  e- 
qual  their  weight  of  nitre.  Eva- 
porate this  mixture  to  drynefs,  and 
continue  the  exficcation  with  a 
gentle  heat,  keeping  the  matter 
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conftantly  ftirring  till  no  more 

fumes  arife. 

Here  it  is  neceflary  to  continue 
the  fire  till  the  fumes  entirely  ceafe, 
as  more  of  the  acid  is  required  to  be 
diflipated  than  in  the  preceding  pro- 
cefs. ^ The  preparation  is,  neverthe- 
iefs,  in  talle  very  fliai-p.  intenfely 
bitter  and  naufeous : applied  to  ul- 
cers, it  a61s  as  a cauftic,  but  it  is 
much  milder  than  the  foregoing. 
Boerhaave,  Boyle,  and  others,  com- 
mend it  highly  in  hydropic  cafes. 
The  former  aflures  us,  that  two 
grains  of  it  made  into  a pill  with 
crumb  of  bread  and  a little  fugar, 
and  taken  on  an  empty  ftomach 
(fome  warm  water,  fweetened  with 
honey,  being  drank  immediately  af- 
ter), purge  gently  without  griping, 
and  bring  away  a large  quantity  of 
water,  almofl,  without  the  patient’s 
perceiving  it ; that  it  kills  worms, 
and  cures  many  inveterate  ulcerous 
diforders.  He  neverthelefs  cautions 
againft  ufing  it  too  freely,  or  in  too 
large  a dofe ; and  obferves,  that  it  al- 
ways proves  corrofive  and  weaken'^ 
ing,  efpeciaUy  to  the  ftoiriach. 
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V REP  ARAr  A E FERRO. 
PREPARATIONS  of  IRON. 


FERIIUM  AMMONIACALE. 
L,ond. 

Amv'.oniacal  iron. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  one  pound  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  two  pounds. 

Mix,  and  fublime.  What  remains- at 
the  bottom  of  the  veficl  mix  by 
rubbing  together  with  the  fub- 
limed  matter,  and  again  fub- 
lime. 

FLORES  MARTIALES,  vulgo 
ENS  VENERIS. 

Edinb. 

Martial  fioivers,  commonly  called 
Ens  veneris. 

Take  of 

Colcothar  of  martial  vitriol,  walk- 
ed and  well  dried, 

Sal  ammoniac,  equal  w’cights. 
Having  mixed  them'  well,  fublime. 

Though  the  mode  of  preparation 
directed  -by  the  two  "eQUeges  is  here 
different,  yet  the  preparation  is  at 
bottom  the  fame  ; and  it  is  perhaps 
difficult  to  fay  which  mode  of  pre- 
paration is  to  be  preferred  as  the  ea- 
fieft  and  bell. 

The  name  of  ens  veneris  has  by 
fome  been  very  improperly  applied 
to  this  preparation,  as  it  contains  not 
a particle  of  copper.  The  proper  ens 
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veneris  is  prepared  from  the  blue  vi- 
triol ; but,  as  we  ffiall  foon  fee,  is 
often  not  materially  different  from 
the  flores  martiales. 

I’he  fuccefs  of  this  procefs  de- 
pends principally  upon  the  fire  being 
hallily  raifed,  that  the  fal  ammoniac 
may  not  fublime  before  the  heat  be 
fufficient  to  enable  it  to  carry  up  a 
fufficient  quantity  of  the  iron.  Hence 
glafs  veffels  are  not  fo  proper  as  ear- 
then or  iron  ones  : for  when  the  for- 
mer are  made  ufe  of,  the  fire  cannot 
be  raifed  quickly  enough,  without 
endangering  the  breaking  of  them. 
The  moll  convenient  veffel  is  an  iron 
pot;  to  which  may  be  luted  an  in- 
verted earthen  jar,  having  a fmall 
hole  in  its  bottom  to  fuller  the  ela- 
ftlc  vapours,  which  arife  during  the 
operation,  to  efcape.  It  is  ©f  ad- 
vantage to  thoroughly  mix  the  in- 
gredients together,  moillen  them 
with  a little  water,  and  then  gently 
dry  them  ; and  to  repeat  the  pulve- 
rifation,  humedlation,  and  cxficca- 
tion  two  or  three  times,  or  oftener. 
If  this  method  be  followed,  the  fal 
ammoniac  may  be  increafed  to  three 
times  the  quantity  of  the  iron,  or 
farther ; and  a fingle  fublimatlon 
wljl  often  be  fufficient  to  raife  flow- 
ers of  a very  deep  orange  colour. 

This  preparation  is  fuppofed  to  be 

highly 
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highly  aperient  and  attenuating ; 
though  no  otherwife  fo  than  the  relt 
of  the  chalybeates,  or  at  moft  only 
by  virtue  of  the  faline  matter  joined 
to  the  iron.  It  has  been  found  of 
fer\uce  in  hyfterical  and  hypochon- 
driacal cafes,  and  in  diftempers  pro- 
.ceeding  from  a laxity  and  weaknefs 
of  the  folids,  as  the  rickets.  It  may 
be  conveniently  taken  in  the  form-  of 
3 bolus,  from  two  or  three  grains 
to  ten  : it  is  naufeous  in  a liquid 
form  (unlefs  in  fpirituous  tinfture); 
and  occalions  pills  to  fvvell  and 
crumble,  except  fuch  as  are  made  of 
the  gums. 

TERRI  RUBIGO. 

Lend. 

Ruji  of  Iron. 

Take  of 

Iron  filings,  one  pound. 

Expofe  them  to  the  air,  ofteji  raoiftr 
ening  them  with  water,  until  they 
be  coiToded  into  ruft  j then 
powder  them  in  an  iron  mortar, 
and  walh  off  with  diftfUed  water 
the  very  fine  powder. 

But  the  remainder,  which  will  not 
by  moder^e  rubbing  be  reduced 
into  a powder  eafily  walked  off, 
mull  be  moiftened,  expofed  to 
the  air  for  a longer  time,  and 
again  powdered  and  walhed  as 
before.  Let  the  walked  powder 
be  dried. 

TERRI  RUBIGO,  vulgo  FER- 
RI  LIMATURA  PREPA- 
TA. 

Edinb. 

Euft  of  iron,  .commonly  called 
vings  of  iron  prepared. 

Set  purified  filings  of  iron  in  amoift 
place,  that  they  may  turn  to  ruft, 
which  is  to  be  ground  into  an  im- 
palpable powder.” 

The  cleanfing  of  iron  filings  by 
means  of  a magnet  is  very  tedious, 


and  does  not  anfwer  fo  well  as  might 
be  expefted ; for  if  they  be  rufty, 
they  will  not  be  attrafted  by  it,  or 
not  fufficiently  ; nor  will  they  by 
this  means  be  entirely  freed  from 
brafs,  copper,  or  other  metallic  I'ub- 
ftances  which  may  adhere  to  them. 
It  appears  from  the  experiments  of 
Henckel,  that  if  iron  be  mixed  by 
fufion  with  even  its  own  weight  of 
any  of  the  other  metals,  regulus  of 
antimony  alone  excepted,  the  com- 
pound, will  be  vigoroufly  attraAed 
by  the  loadftone. — The  ruft  of  iron 
is  to  be  procured  at  a moderate  rate 
from  the  dealers  in  iron,  free  from 
any  impurities,  except  fuch  as  may 
be  walhed  off  by  water. 

The  ruft  of  iron  is  preferable  as 
a medicine  to  the  calces,  or  croci, 
made  by  a ftrong  fire,.  Hoffman  re- 
lates, that  he  has  frequently  given 
it  with  remarkable  fuccefs  in  obfti- 
natc  cldorotic  cafes  accompanied 
with  exceflive  headachs  and  other 
violent  fymptoms  ; and  that  he  u- 
fually  joined  with  it  pimpinella,  a- 
rum  root,  and  fait  of  tartar,  with  a 
little  cinnamon  and  fugar.  The 
dofe  is  from  four  or  five  grains  to 
twenty  or  thirty.  Some  have  gone 
as  far  as  a dram  ; But  all  the  pre- 
parations of  this  metal  anfwer  beft 
in  fmall  dofes,  which  lliould  ra- 
ther be  often  repeated  than  enlar- 
ged. 

FERRUM  TARTARISATUM. 

Land. 

Tartarifed  iron. 

Take  of  ^ 

Filings  of  iron,  one  pound. 
Powdered  cryftals  of  tartar,  two 
pounds. 

Mix  them  with  diftdled  water  into  a 
thick  pafte.  Expofe  it  to  the  air 
in  an  open  earthen  veffel  for 
eight  days ; then  rub  the  matter, 
dried  in  a bath  of  fand,  to  the 
fineft  powder. 

This 
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Tims  is  an  ufeful  prcpafation  of 
iron,  in  which  that  metal  is  chiefly 
brought  to  a falinc  ilate  by  means  of 
the  cream  of  tartar.  It  has  now  for 
the  firft  time  a place  in  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  ; but  it  had  before 
been  introduced  into  fome  of  the 
foreign  ones,  particularly  the  Phar- 
macopaia  Genevenfis,  under  the 
title  of  7/iars  tartarizatus  ; and  in- 
deed it  Is  almofl;  precifely  the  fame 
with  the  mars  foluhilis  of  the  old  edi- 
tions of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia. 

FERRUM  VITRIOLATUM.- 
Losid. 

Vitriolated  iron. 

Take  of 

Filings  of  iron, 

Vitriolic  acid,  each  eight  ounces; 
Difttlled  water,  three  pints. 

Mi:<  them  in  a glafs  veflel ; and, 
when  the  effervefeence  has  cca- 
fed,  place  the  mixture  for  fome 
time  upon  hot  fand  ; then  pour 
off  the  liquor,  ftraining  It  through 
paper  ; and,  after  due  exhalation, 
fet  it  aiide  to  cryftalllze. 

VITRIOLUM  MARTiS,  feu 
SAL  CHALYBIS. 

Edin. 

Vitriol  of  iron,  or  faU  of ftesl. 
Take  of 

Purified  filings  of  iron,  fix  dun* 
ces ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  eight  ounces  ; 
Water,  two  pounds  and  a half. 
Mix  them,  and  when  the  effervef- 
cence  ceafes,  let  the  mixture  Hand 
for  fome  time  upon  warm  fand  ; 
then  ftrain  the  liquor  through 
paper,  and  after  due  evaporation 
fet  it  at  reft  to  cryftallife. 

During  the  diflblutlon  of  the 
iron  an  elaftic  vapour  arlfes,  which 
on  the  approach  of  flame  catches  fire 
and  explodes,  fo  as  fometimes  to 


burft  the  vefTel.  To  this  particiJar 
therefore  the  operator  ought  to  have 
due  regard. 

This  vapour  is  alfo  noxious  to 
animal  life.  It  is  the  Inflammable 
air  of  Dr  Prieftl)'. 

The  chemifts  are  fcldom  at  the 
trouble  of  preparing  this  fait  ac- 
cording to  the  direftions  above  gi- 
veft  ; but  in  its  ftead  fubftitute  com- 
mon green  vitriol,  purified  by  folu* 
tioD  in  water,  filtration,  and  cry- 
ftallization.  The  only  difference 
between  the  two  is,  that  the  com- 
mon vitriol  contains  fomewhat  more 
metal  in  proportion  to  the  acid : 
and  hence  in  keeping,  its  green  co- 
lour is  much  fooner  debafed  by  a 
Tufty  brownifli  call.  The  fuperflu- 
oUs  quantity  of  metal  may  be  cafily 
feparated,  by  fuffering  the  folutloH 
of  the  vitriol  to  ftand  for  fome  time 
in  a cold  place,  when  a brownifh 
yellow  ochery  fediment  will  fall  ta 
the  bottom  ; or  it  may  be  perfedlly 
diffolved,  and  kept  fufpended  by 
a fukable  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol. 
If  the  vitriol  be  fufpeff  cd  to  contain 
any  cupreous  matter,  which  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  common  En- 
glifli  vitriol  ever  docs,  though  al- 
moft  all  the  foreign  vitriols  do,  the 
addition  of  fome  bright  iron  wire  ta 
the  folution  will  both  difeover,  and 
eft'eftnally  feparate,  that  metal : for 
the  acid  quits  the  copper  to  diffolvc 
a proportionable  quantity  of  the 
iron  ; and  the  copper,  in  its  repara- 
tion from  the  acid,  adheres  to  the 
undiffolved  Iron,  and  forms  a Ikin  of 
a true  copper  colour  upon  its  fur- 
face.  Even  a vitriol  of  pure  cop- 
per may,  on  this  principle,  be  con- 
verted into  a pure  vitriol  of  iron. 

But  though  the  vitriolic  acid  ap- 
pears in  this  operation  to  have  fo 
much  ftronger  a difoofition  to  unite 
with  iron  than  with  copper,  that  it 
totally  rejefts  the  latter  upon  pre- 
fenting  the  former  for  it  to  ad.  upon  j 
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the  operator  may,  neverthelefs,  give 
a dangerous  impregnation  of  copper 
to  the  pureft  and  moil  fatui'ated  fo- 
lution  of  iron  in  the  vitriolic  acid, 
by  the  ufe  of  copper  vcffels.  If  the 
martial  foiution  be  boiled  in  a copper 
veffel,  it  never  fails  to  diffolve  a part 
of  the  copper,  diltinguifliable  by  its 
giving  a cupreous  llain  to  a piece  of 
bright  iron  immerfed  in  it.  By  the 
addition  of  the  iron,  the  copper  is 
feparated ; by  boiling  it  again  with- 
out iron,  more  of  the  copper  is'dif- 
folved  ; and  this  may  in  like  man- 
ner be  feparated  by  adding  more 
iron. 

The  fait  of  (leel  is  one  of  the 
moil  efficacious  preparations  of  this 
metal;  and  not  unfrequently  made 
tife  o£  in,  cachedlic  and  clilorotic 
cafes,  for  exciting  the  uterine  purr 
gationsy.  ftrengthening  the.  tone,  pf 
the  vifeera,  and  dellroying  worms. 
It  may  be  conveniently  taken  in  a 
liquid  form,  largely  diluted  with  a- 
queous  fluids  : Boerhaave  di,redl.s  it 
to  be  diflblved  in  an  hundred  time.s 
its  weight  of  water,  and  the  fphv 
tion  to  be  taken  in  the  dofe  of 
twelve  ounces  on  an  empty  ftomach, 
walking  gently  after  it.  Thus  ma- 
naged, he  fays,  it  opens  the  body, 
purges,  proves  diuretic,  kills  and 
expels  worms,  tinges  the  excrements 
black,  or  forms  them  into  a matter 
like  clay,  flrengthens  the  fibres,  and 
thus  cures  many  different  diftempers. 
The  quantity  of  vitriol  in  the  above 
dofe  of  the  foiution,  is  fifty-feven 
grains  ,and  a half ; but  in  common 
pradtice,  fuch  • large  dofes  of  this 
ilrong  chalybeate  are  never  ventured 
on.  Four  or  five  grains,  and  in  many 
cafes  half  a grain,  are  fufficient  for 
•the  intentions  in  which  chalybeate 
medicines  are  given.  Very  dilute 
folutions,  ns  that  of  a grain  of  the 
fait  in  a pint  of  water,  may  be  ufed 
as  fuccedanea  to  the  natural  chaly- 
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beate-waters,  and  will  in  many  cafes 
produce  fimllar  effe£ls< 

COLCOTHAR  VITRIOL!. 

. Edinh. 

Colcothar  of  vitriol. 

Let  calcined  vitriol  be  urged  with  a 
violent  fire  till  it  paffes  into  a 
matter  of  a very  red  colour. 

„ In  this  .preparation,  the  iron 
which  had  been  brought  to  a faline 
ftate  by  means  of  the  acid  of  vitriol, 
is  again  deprived  of  that  acid  by  the 
adtion  of  fire.  It  may  be  confider- 
ed  therefore  as  differing  in  nothing 
from  the  refiduum  which  remains  in 
the  retort,  when  vitriolic  acid  is  di- 
ftilled  from  martial  vitriol.  The 
colcothar  is  very  rarely  employed  by 
itfelf  formtedical  purpofes;  but  it  is 
ufed  in  the  preparation  of  fome  o- 
,ther  chajybeates,  particularly  • the 
flores.  mavtiales,  when  prepared  ac- 
cording . to  the  method  diredled  by 
the  rEdinburgh  college* 

‘ iiTHlOPS  MARTIALIS. 
Gotj. 

Martial  JEthiops. 

Take  of 

The  ruff  of  iron,  as  much  as  you 
Incline ; 

Olive  oil,  a fufficient  quantity  to 
make  it  into  a parte. 

Let  this  be  diftilled  In  a retort  by  a 
ftrong  fire  to  drynefs.  Keep  the 
refiduum  reduced  to  a fine  powder 
in  a dofe  veffel. 

An  article  tinder  this  name  had 
formerly  a place  in  fome  of  the  old 
pharmacopoeias,  and  is  deferibed  by 
Lemcry  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
French  Academy;  but  it  was  form- 
ed by  a tedious  procefs,  continued 
for  feveral  months  by  the  aid  of 
water.  Here  the  procefs  is  much 
fliorter,  and  is  fuppofed  to  give 

nearly 
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nearly  tlie  fame- prod Some 
have  recommended  it,  upon  the  fup- 
pofition  :that  the  iron  is  here  obtain- 
ed in  a very  fubtle^  .date  : but  it  is 
not.in  genei-al  iuppofed  to  have  any 
advantage  over  tlie  other  more  com- 
mon chalybeates.  i.i 

CROCUS  MARTIS"  APERI- 
. i‘.NS  ET  ASTRINGENS. 
Opening  and  ajifingent  crocus  of 
iron. 

These  are  prepared  by  mixing 
iron  filings  with  twice  their  weight 
cf  powdered  fulphur,  deflagrating  in 
a red  hot  crucible  ; and  in  the  one 
cafe  keeping  -the  preparation  over 
the  fire  till  it  alTumes  a red  colour ; 
in  the  other,  by  reverberating  it  for 
a long, time  in  the  mod  extreme  de- 
gree of' heat. 

^ Prepaiations  under  thefe  names 


dill  retain  a place  in  fome  of  the  fo- 
reign pharmacopoeias,  but  they  are 
varioufly  prepared.  They  may 
however  be  confidered  as  poflefling 
the  fame  medical  powers : and  al- 
though the  prepaiations  mentioned 
above  probably  differ  fomewhat  from 
each  other  in  their  virtues,  yet  that 
difference  is  not  of  fuch  a nature  as 
Is  imported  bv  the  titles  by  which 
they  are  ufually  dldingulflied.  For 
all  the  preparations  of  iron  probably 
a£t  by  an  adringent-  quality ; and 
that  which  is  above  denominated  the 
adringent  crocus,  has  probably  lead 
effect  in  that  way.  At  one  period, 
thefe  preparations  were  not  unfre- 
quently  in  ufe ; and  they  were  given 
in  the  form  of  bolus,  eleAuary,  or 
pill,  from  a few  grains  to  a fcruple  ; 
but  among  us  they  are  at  prefent  fo 
little  in  ufe,  as  to  have  now  no  place 
in  our  pharmacopoeias. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

P RJE  P ARATA  EX  HTDRARGT  RO. 


PREPARATIONS 


WE  have  already  treated  of 
mercury  at  fome  length  in 
the  Materia  Medica,  and  have  there 
given  a full  view  of  the  different 
mercurial  preparations,  reduced  to 
the  jform  of  a table.  From  thdt 
table  it  Is  evident,  that  there  Is  jia 
article  which  has  been  employed  for 
medical  purpofes  In  a greater  va- 
riety of  forms.  The  colleges  of 


OF  MERCURY. 

London  and  Edinburgh  have  ad- 
mitted Into  their  pharmacopoeias 
only  a few  of  thefe  ; but  from  the 
feledlion  they  have  made,  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  that  every  ufeful 
purpofe  for  which  mercury  has  been 
employed  may  be  anfwered  ; and 
thefe  pui-pofes  are  both  numerous 
and  confiderable.  For  It  is  at  lead 
very  generally  aUovved  among  Intel^ 
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ligGiit  praftitiondfs,  that  there 
very  few  articles  kept  in  the  (hops 
of  our  apothecaries  which  can  be 
oonfidered  as  fo  extenfively  ufeful. 

Mercury  oV  quickfilver,  in  its  crude 
ftate,  is  a ponderous  metallic  fluid, 
totally  volatile  iii  a ftrong  lire,  and 
Oalcinabl'e  by  a %Veaker  one  (though 
very  difficultly)  into  a ted  powdery 
flibftafice.  It  didolves  in  the  nitrous 
Ucid,  is  feoftoded  by  the  vitriolic, 
but  not  afted  Oii  by  the  marine  in 
its  liquid  flate  :•  it  neverthelefs  may 
be  combined  with  this  lafl,  if  fltil- 
fully  applied  in  the  form  of  fume^ 
Quickfilver  unites,  by  trituration/ 
with  earthy,  unftUous,  refinous,  atld 
Other  fimilar  fiibllahces/  fo  as  to  lofe 
its  fluidity:  triturated  with  fulphur> 
it  forms  a black  mafs,  which  by  fub- 
limatiOn  changes  into  a beautiful  red 
6ne. 

The  general  virtues  of  the  met** 
curial  preparations  we  have  already 
endeavoured  to  ftate  under  the  ar- 
ticle Hydrargyriis  in  the  Materia 
Mcdica.  Here  it  is  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  while  in  certain  cir- 
cumftances  they  aft  as  flimulants, 
and  even  as  corrofives,  to  the  parts 
to  which  they  are  applied  ; under  a 
different  management,  w'hen  intro- 
duced into  the  habit,  they  feem  to 
forward  circulation  through  even 
the  fmalleft  and  moft  mmote  veffels 
of  the  body  ; and  may  be  fo  mana- 
ged as  to  promote  excretions  through 
all  the  emunftories.  But  while  they 
thus  opei-nte  as  a powerful  ftimulus 
to  the  , fangulferous,  and  probably 
alfo  to  the  lymphatic  fyftem,  they 
feem  to  exert  but  little  influence  on 
the  nervous  fyllem.  By  this  means 
they  prove  eminently  ferviceable  in 
Certain  Inveterate  chtonical  diforderS, 
proceeding  from  obftindte  obllruc- 
tlons  of  the  glands.  Crude  mercury 
has  no  effeft  this  way.  Refoivcd 
into  fume,  or  divided  into  minute 
particles^  and  prevented  from  re- 
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uniting  by  the  interpoffitlon  of  other 
fnbllancCS,  it  operates  vety  power- 
fully ; unlefs  the  dividing  boily  he. 
fulphnr,  which  rftlfairts  its  afticn. 
Combined  with  a fmall  quantity 
of  the  mineral  aeids,-  it  aftg  effeftu- 
ally,  though  in  general  mildly  5 
with  a larger,  it  proves  violently 
carrofivc.  ' 

HYlDRARGYRUS-  PURIFI-  ' 
CATOS. 

Land. 

Purified  qiiiekfiHer. 

Take  of 
Quickfilvet/ 

Filings  of  iron,  each  four  pounds. 
Riib  them  logCtherj  and  dillil  from 
an  iron  veffel. 

As  in  the  diftilletloh  ef  qulckfil- 
ver  glafs  retorts  are  very  liable  to 
broken,  ah  iron  one  is  here  tvith 
propriety  direfted  ; and  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  filings  of  iron,  matters 
which  might  otherwife  arife  with 
the  quickfilver  whll’bF  more  apt  to 
be  detained  in  the  retort : But  ftlll 
this  happens  fo  readily,  even  merely 
with  that  degree  of  heat  wdiich  is 
neceffary  to  elevate  the  mercury, 
that  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
much  advantage  be  obtained  from 
this  procefs  ; and  accordingly  it  has 
nt>w  no  place  In  the  pharmacopoeia 
of  the  Edinburgh  college. 

HYDRARGYRUS  ACETA^ 
TUS. 

Land. 

Acetated  quickftlver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  one  pound  ; 
Diluted  nitrous  acid,  two  pounds ; 
W ater  of  kali,  as  much  aS  is  fuf- 
ficient. 

Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  acid 
iii  a glafs  veffel,  and  diffolve  it  iii 
a fand-bath  ; then  drop  in  by  de- 
grees tire  watar  of  kali,  that  tlie 

calx 
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cabt  of  quick  filvcr  may  be  preci- 
pitated; wa(h  this  calx  with  plen- 
ty of  dillilled  water,  and  dry  it 
with  a gentle  heat.  Thefe  things 
being  done, 

Take  of 

The  calx  of  quickfilver,  juft  now 
del'cribed,  one  pound. 

Acetous  acid,  as  much  as  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  diflblve  the  calx. 

Mix  them  in  a glais  veflel ; and  the 
folution  being  completed,  ftrain 
it  through  paper ; then  evaporate 
it  till  a pellicle  appears,  and  fet  it 
afide  to  cryftallize. 

Keep  thefe  cryftals  in  a veflel  clofe 
ftopt. 

Of  all  the  faline  preparations  of 
mercury,  it  has  long  been  the  opi- 
nion of  the  beft  chemifts,  that  thofe 
in  which  it  was  brought  to  a fahne 
form,  by  means  of  acetous  acid, 
would  be  the  mildeft ; and  fuch  a pre- 
paration was  conjectured  to  be  the 
balls  of  a celebrated  pill,  prepared 
and  fold  by  Mr  Keyfer.  It  was 
however  found  to  be  a very  difficult 
matter  to  imitate  his  pill,  or  to  ob- 
tain a combination  of. mercury  with 
the  acetous  acid ; but  not  long 
fince,  the  procels  for  preparing  thele 
pills  was  publilhed  by  authority  at 
Paris,  after  being  purchafed  by  the 
French  King.  The  procefs  here 
defcribed,  though  in  fbme  particu- 
lars much  lefs  operofe  than  that  of 
Mr  Keyfer,  yet  nearly  approaches 
to  it,  and  fumilhes  us  with  the  mild- 
eft of  the  faline  mercurials. 

HYDRARGYRUS  CALCINA- 
TUS. 

Land. 

Calc'med  quickJUver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  one  pound. 
Expofe  the  quickfilver,  in  a flat-bot- 
tomed glafs  cucurbit,  to  an  heat 
of  about  600  degrees  in  a fand- 


bath,  till  it  becomes  a red  pow- 
der. 

This  preparation  may  now  be 
made  in  a Ihorter  time  than  by  the 
procefs  formerly  diredfed  • in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  which  in 
general  required  feveral  months  : 
for  the  accefs  of  air,  without  which 
calqination  cannot  be  performed, 
was  then  vei-y- much  excluded.  Still, 
however,  the  procels  is  a tedious 
one,  and  rriight  perhaps  be  impro- 
ved. A veflel  might  be  fo  con- 
trived, as  to  occalion  a continual 
flux  of  air  over  the  furface  of  the 
mercury. 

This  preparation  is  by  fome  high- 
ly efteemed  in  venereal  cafes,  and 
fuppofed  to  be  the  moll  efficacious 
and  certain  of  all  the  mercurials.  It 
may  be  advantageoufly  given  in  con- 
junciion  with  opiates  : a bolus  or 
pill,  containing  from  half  a grain  to 
two  grains  ol  this  calx,  and  a quar- 
ter or  half  a grain  or  more  of  opium, 
with  the  addition  of  fome  warm  a- 
romatic  ingredient,  may  be  taken 
every  night.  Thus  managed,  it  adls 
mildly,  though  powerfully,  as  an  al- 
terative and  diaphoretic : given  by 
itfelf  in  larger  doles,  as  four  or  five 
grains,  it  proves  a rough  emetic  and 
cathartic. 

PULVIS  MERCURir 
CINEREUS. 

Edinb. 

Apo-(oloured  ponder  of  mercury. 
Take  of 
Quickfilver, 

Weak  nitrous  acid,  equal  weights. 
Mix  them  fo  as  to  diffolve  the  quick- 
- filver  ; dilute  the  folution  with 
pure  water,  and  add  fpirit  of  fal 
amrnoniac  as  mudh  as  is  fufficient 
to  feparate  the  mercury  perfedfly 
from  the  acid  ; then  wafli  the 
powder  in  pure  water,  and  dry  it. 
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In  this,  procefs  the  mercurial  nitre 
is  decompofed  ; the  precipitate, 
therefore,  is  a calx  of  mercury,  and 
the  clear  liquor  a folution  of  nitrous 
ammoniac.  From  the  great  attrac-> 
tion  which  the  nitrous  acid  has  for 
phlogihon,  or  from  its  ready  difpo- 
fition  to  part  with  pure  air,  the  pre- 
cipitates of  mercury,  from  its  folu- 
tion in  this  acid,  are  more  complete- 
ly in  the  ftate  of  a calx  than  thofe 
from  any  other  menilruum.  There 
are,  however,  feveral  niceties  to  be 
obferved  in  conducing  this  procefs. 
If  we  employ  too  fmall-  a proportion 
©f  acid,  and  affll  the  folution  by 
heat,  the  folution  will  contain  an- 
excefs  of  calx  capable  of  being  fepa- 
fated  by  the  water ; and  the  whole 
precipitate  from  fuch  a folution 
would  be  of  a white  colour  if,  bn 
the  other  hand,  we  employ  to'o  large 
a proportion  of  acid,  the  mercury  is 
then  lo  far  calcined  as  to  be  capable 
of  being  diffolved  by  the  volatile  al- 
kali : and  this  might  happen  in  pro-- 
portion  as  the  quantity  Ihould  be 
fuperabundant  to  the  neutralization 
of  the  acid.  The  ufe  of  the  water 
is  to  diflolve  the  nitrous  ammoniac 
as  fall  as  it  is  formed,  and  thereby 
prevent  it  from  falling  down  and- 
inixing  with  the  precipitate.  It  is 
necefl'ary  to  employ  the  pureft  wa- 
ter ; as  if  fuch  was  ufcd  as  contains  a 
nitrous  felenite,  not  only  a'  part  of 
the  mercury  may  be  precipitated  by 
the  .bafe  of  the  felenite,  but  this 
•lall  might  alfo  be  depofited  by  the 
fucceeding  addition  of  the  alkali. 

The  'pulvis  mercurii  cinereus  has 
of  late  years  been  much  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  venereal  affections. 
It  was  firft  propofed  by  Dr  Saun- 
ders- to  be  made  by  precipitating 
the  mercury  from  calomel,  as  the 
bell  fubllitute  for  the  tedious  and 
expenfive  procefs  of  the  precipitaius- 
per  fti,  and  of  the  grey  powder  pro- 
duced by  triture  with  gum  arable. 
J^rom  the  teftimony  of  Dr  Home, 


and  feveral  other  pra6titioners,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  its  being  a very- 
valuable  preparation  of  mercury.  It 
may  be  given  in  a bolus  or  wafer, 
from  one  to  fix  or  feven  grains  ; the 
dofe  being  gradually  increafed  ac- 
cording to  its  effects  upon  the  per- 
fon. 

HYDRARGYRUS  CUM  GRE- 
TA. 

Lond. 

^tickjUver  'with  chalk. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  three  ounces; 

Powdered  chalk,  five  ounces. 

Rub  them  together,  until  the  glo- 
bules difappear. 

In  this  preparation,  as  well  as  the 
two  former,  we . have  alfo  the  mer- 
cui-y  in  a ftate  of  calx  ; but  in  place 
of  being  brought  to  that  Hate  by 
the  aid  of  fire  or  of  acids,  what  may 
here  be  confidered  as  calcination  is 
effefted  by  triture. 

This  preparation- had  noplace  In 
the  former  editions  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia.  A preparation, 
nearly  fimilar  indeed,  under  the  title 
of  Mercurius  Alcalifatus,  in  which 
Grabs  eyes  were  employed  in  place 
of  chalk,  had  a place  In  the  old  edi- 
tions of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia, but  was  rejefted  from  that 
publilhed  in  1744,  and  has  never 
again  been  rcllored.  One  reafon 
for  rejeding  it  was  its  being  liable 
to  grofs  abufe  in  the  preparation,  by 
the  addition  of  fome  intermedium, 
facilitating  the  union  of  mercury 
with  the  abforbent  earth,  but  dimi- 
nifhing  or  altering  its  power.  The 
prefent  preparation  is  liable  to  the 
fame  objedion.  Some,  however, 
are  of  opinion,  that  when  duly  pre- 
pared, it  is  an  ufeful  alterative. 
But  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  the  abforbent  earth,  by  deftroy- 
ing  acid  in  the  alimentary  canal. 
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will  dittiinifh  the  aftivlty  of  the 
mercurial  calx. 

HYDRARGYRUS  MURIA- 
TUS. 

Lond. 

Muriated  quickfilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

\ritriolic  acid,  each  two  pounds  ; 
Dried  fea-falt,  three  pounds  and 
an  half. 

Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  acidj 
in  a glafs  vefTel,  and  boil  in  a fand- 
heat  until  the  matter  be  dried. 
Mix  it,  when  cold,  with  the  fea- 
falt,  in  a glafii  veflel ; then  iu- 
blime  in  a glafs  cucurbit,  with  a 
heat  gradually  raifed.  Daftly,  let 
the  fublimed  matter  be  feparatcd 
from  the  fcorite.  * 

MERCURIUS  SUBLIMATUS 
CORROSIVUS. 

Edin. 

Sublhnate  corrofive  7nercury. 

Take  of 
Qmckfilver, 

Weak  nitrous  acid,  of  each  four 
ounces  ; 

Calcined  fea-falt. 

Calcined  vitriol,  of  each  five 
ounces. 

DifTolve  the  quickfilver  in  the  ni- 
trous acid,  and  evaporate  the  fo- 
lution  to  a white  and  thoroughly 
dry  mafs  ; then  add  the  fea-falt 
and  vitriol.  Having  ground  and 
mixed  them  well  together,  put 
the  whole  into  a phial,  one  half 
of  which  they  ought  to  fill ; then 
fublime  in  fand,  firft  with  a gentle 
heat,  but  afterwards  to  be  gradu- 
ally increafed. 

The  fublimate  prepared  by  either 
•f  thefe  methods  is  the  fame,  as 
the  fublimate  in  both  confifts  only 
of  mercury  and  the  acid  of  the  fea- 
falt  united  together.  In  the  pro- 
ctfs  dlredled  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 


lege, the  materials  being  mixed  artJ 
expofed  to  the  fire,  firft  the  vitriol 
parts  with  its  acid,  which,  diflod- 
ging  thofe  of  the  nitre  and  marine 
fait,  takes  their  plaee.  The  marine 
acid,  refolved  into  fume  and  affifted 
by  the  nitrous,  diftolves  the  mercury, 
now  alfo  ftrongly  heated.  This 
acid,  though  it  very  difficultly  adfs 
on  mercury,  yet  when  thus  once 
united  with  it,  is  more  ftrongly  re- 
tained thereby  than  any  other  acid. 
The  nitrous  fpirit,  therefore,  haying 
nothing  to  retain  it  (for  its  own 
bafis  and  that  of  the  fea-falt  are  both 
occupied  by  the  vitriolic,  and  that 
which  the  vitriolic  forfook  to  unite 
with  thefe,  is  now  fcarcely  combin- 
able  with  it)  arlfes  ; leaving  the 
mercury  and  marine  acid  to  fublime 
together  when  the  heat  ffiall  be 
ftrong  enough  to  elevate  them. 
Some  fmall  portion  of  the  marine 
fpirit  arifes  along  with  the  nitrous  ; 
and  hence  this  compound  acid  ha!^ 
been  ufually  employed,  inftead  of 
the  aquafortis  compojita,  to  which  it 
fs  fimilar,  for  making  the  red  cor- 
rofive. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  vi- 
triol, and  the  bafes  of  the  nitre  and 
fea-falt,  are  of  no  farther  ufe  in  this 
procefs,  than  as  convenient  inter- 
mediums for  facilitating  the  iinioii 
of  the  mercury  with  the  malrine  a- 
cids.  They  likewife  ferve  to  afford 
a fupport  for  the  fublimate  to  reft 
upon,  which  thus  aflumes  the  form 
it  is  expedlcd  in,  that  of  a placenta 
or  cake. 

The  procefs,  however,  now  a- 
dopted  by  the  London  college  is  a 
more  fimple  and  better  one.  There 
the  mercury,  coiToded  by  the  vitri- 
olic acid  into  a white  mafs,  is  mixed 
with  aboxit  an  equal  quantity  of  fea- 
falt,  and  fet  to  fublime  ; the  vitriolic 
acid  quits  the  mercury  to  uhite  with 
the  bafis  of  the  fea-falt ; and  the 
acid  of  the  fea-falt,  now  fet  at  li- 
berty, unites  with  the  mercury,  and' 
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fublimes  witb  it  into  the  compound  Holland.  This  foreign  fublhnate 
required.  The  difeovefy  of  this  has  been  reported  to  be  adulterated 
method  is  generally  attributed  to  with  arfeiilc.  Some  affirm  that  this 
Boulduc  ; though  it  is  foUnd  alfo  in  dangerous  fraud  may  be  difeovered 
Kunckel’s  Laharatoriwn  Chymicum.  by  the  fublimate  turning  black  on 
When  the  procefs  is  condufted  in  being  moiilened  with  alkaliite  ley  ; 
this  way,  the  refiduous  matter  is  a which  by  other:,  is  denied.  As  this 
pure  Glauber's  fait,  and  the  fubli-  point  feemed  of  fome  importance  to 
mate  is  alfo  free  of  ferruginous  mat-  be  determined,  fundvy  experiments 
ter ; a greater  o,r  lefs  quantity  of  have  Iieen  made  with  this  view, 
which  is  very  generally  carried  up  which  prove  the  infufficicncy  of  a1- 
along  with  the  mercury  when  vitriol  kalies  for  difeovering  arfenic.  Al- 
df  iron-  is  employed.  Boulduc's  kalinc  ley,  poured  into  a folujtion  of 
method  has  therefore  the  advantage  pure  fublimate,  into  a folution  of 
m this,  that  the  propprtion  of  mer-  pure  aifeuic,  and  .into  a mixture  of 
cury  in  a given  quantity  of  fublimate  the  two  folutions  in  different  pro- 
muft  be  lefs  liable  to  variation.  portions,  produced  no  blacknefs  in 

If  the  mercury  be  corroded  by  any : and  though  the  pure  fublimate, 
the  nitrous  aeid  Inllead  of  the  vitrl-  and  the  mixtures  of  it  with  arfcnic, 
olic,  the  event  will  be  the  fame ; that  exhibited  fome  differences  in  thefe 
acid  equally  quitting  the  mercury,  trials,  yet  tbefe  differences  were  nei- 
antj  fetting  loofe  the  marine  ; and  ther  fo  conftant,  nor  fo  ftrongly 
the  fublimate  made  by  this  method  marked,  as  to  be  laid  down  univer- 
re  the  fame  with  the  foregoing  ; but  fally  for  criteria  of  the  prefence  or 
as  the  quantity  of  fixt  matter  is  abfence  of  arfenic  ; different  fpeci- 
fmaller,  it  more  difficultly  affumes  mens  of  fublimate,  known  to  be 
the  form  of  a cake.  It  requires  in-  pure,  have  been  found  to  differ  con- 
deed  fo.me  fleiU  in  the  operator  to  fiderably  in  this  refpetl: ; -probably 
glve  it  this  appearance  wlien  either  from  their  holding  a lirtle  more  or 
procefs  is  follow'ed.  When  large  lefs  mercury  in  proportion  to  the 
quantities  are  made,  this  form  may  aeid,  or  from  their  retaining  fome 
be  eafily  obtained,  by  placing  the  fmall  portion  of  tnofe  acids  which 
matr^fs  no  peeper  in  the  faud  than  were  employed  In  the  preparation  a.s 
the  fhj-face  hf  the  matter  contained  intermedia. 

in  it ; and  removing  a little  of  the  Some  chemifts  deny  the  practica- 
fand  from  the  fides  of  the  glafs,  as  bility  of  this  adulteration.  There  is 
foon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  appear  a procefs  common  in  books  of  che- 
in  the  neck  ; wlsen  the  heat  fliould  miffry,  wherein  fublimate  and  arfe- 
llkewife  be  fomewhat  lowered,  and  nie  being  mixed  together  arai  fet  to 
not  at  all  raifed  during  the  whole  fublimc,  they  do  not  anfe  in  one 
procefs.  The  fublimation  is  known  mafs,  or  yield  any  thing  fimilar  to- 
to  be  completed  by  the  edges  of  the  the  preparation  here  intended  : toe 
eryffalline  cake,  which  will  form  arfenic  abforbs  the  acid  of  the  fub- 
upon  the  furface  of  the  caput  mor-  limate,  aud  is  re  hiced  thereby  in- 
tuum,  appearing  fmooth  and  even, , to  a liquid  or  butynceous  confift- 
and  a little  removed  from  it.  ence  ; while  the  mercury,  thus  fieed 

Our  apothecaries  rarely,  and  few  from  ;the  acid,  dillils  in  Its  running 
even  of  the  chemifts,  attempt  the  form:  if  the  quantity  of  arfenic  be 
making  of  this  preparation  them-  infufficlent  to  decompound  the  whole 
felves  ; greateft  part  of  what  is  ufed  of  the  fublimate,  the  remainder  or 
among  us  comes  from,  Venice  and  the  fublimate  concretes  dlftinCt  iro^ 
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the  arfeiiical  butter.  From  whence 
they  conclude,  that  arfcnic  and  lub- 
liniatc  cannot  be  united  together 
into  a cryita'Hiie  cake,  the  fonn  in 
which  this  preparation  is  brought  to 

. . 1 

"1  he  above  experinjent  is  not  al- 
together deciiive  ; for  though  arfe- 
nic  and  fnlpliur  do- not  ailumc  the 
required  form  by  the  common  pro- 
ccfs,  it  is  poffible  tliey  may  by  fomc 
other  management.  It  will  there- 
fore be  proper  to  point  nut  means 
for  the  fatisfadion  of  thofe  who 
may  be  defirous  of  convincing  thtm- 
felvcs  of  the  genuinencls  of  this  im 
portant  preparation.  l..et  foine  of 
the  fublimate,  jiowdcred  in  a glafs 
mortar,  be  well  mixed  with,  twice  its 
weight  of  black  flux,  and  a little  fil- 
ings or  lha\ings  of  iron  : put  the 
mixture  into  a crucible  capable  of 
bolding  four  or  five  times  as  much  ; 
give  a gradual  fire  till  the  ebullition 
ceafes,  and  then  haftily  increafe  it  to 
a white  heat.  If  no  fumes  of  a 
garlic  fmell  can  be  perceived  during 
the  procefs,  and  if  the  particles  of 
iron  retain  their  form,  without  any 
of  them  bei-ig  melted,*  we  may  be 
fecure  tliat  the  mixture  contained  no 
arfenic. 

Sublimate  is  a moft  violent  cor- 
rofive,  prefently  corrupiing  and  de- 
llroying  all  the  parts  of  the  body  it 
touches.  A folutlon  of  It  In  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  about  a dram 
to  a quart,  is  made  life  of  for  keep- 
ing down  proud  flelli,  and  cleanfing 
foul  ulcers ; and  a more  dilutee  folu- 
tion  as  a cofmetic,  and  for  deftroy- 
ing  cutaneous  infeds.  But  a great 
deal  of  caution  is  requifite  even  in 
thefe  external  iifes  of  it. 

Some  have  neverthelefs  ventured 
to  give  it  internally,  in  the  dofe  of 
one-tenth  or  one-eightli  of  a grain. 
Boerhaave  relates,  that  if  a grain  of 
it  be  dilfolved  in  an  ounce  or  more 
of  water,  and  a dram  of  tlifs  folu- 


tion,  foftened  with  fynip  of  violets, 
taken  twice  or  thrice  a-day,  it  will 
perform  wonders  in  many  reputed 
incurable  didempers;  but  he  particu- 
larly cautions  u»  uot  to  venture  up- 
on it,  uiilels  the  method  of  managing 
it  be  well  known 

Sublimate  dilfolved  in  vinous  fpl- 
rit  has  of  late  been  given  Internally 
in  larger  doles;  trom  a quarter  of  a 
grain  to  half  a grain.  This  method 
of  ufing  it  was  brought  into  repute 
by  Baron  Van  Swieten  at  Vienna, 
particularly  for  venereal  maladies ; 
and  feveral  trials  of  it  have  been 
made  in  this  kingdom  alfo  with  fuc- 
cefs  Eight  grains  of  the  fublifnate 
are  dilfolved  in  fixteen  ounces  of 
redilied  fpirit  of  wine  or  proof-fpl- 
rit;  the  redified  fpirit  dilfolves  It 
more  perfectly,  and  feems  to  make 
the  medicine  milder  in  its  operation 
than  the  pi*oof-fpirit  of  the  original 
prefcription  of  Van  Swieten.  Of 
this  folution,  from  one  to  two  fpoon- 
fuls,  that  is,  from  half  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce,  are  given  twice  a-day,- 
and  continued  till  all  the  fymptoms 
are  removed;  obferving  to  ufe  a low 
diet,  with  plentiful  dilution,  other- 
wife  the  fublimate  is  apt  to  purge,; 
and  gripe  feverely.  It  generally 
purges  more  or  lefs  at  the  begin- 
ning, but  afterwards  feems  to  ope- 
rate chiefly  by  urine  and  perfpira- 
tlon. 

Sublimate  confills  of  mercury  uni- 
ted with  a large  quantity  of  marine 
acid.  There  are  two  general  me- 
thods of  deftrerying  its  corrofive 
quality,  and  rendering  It  mild  ; , the 
one  is,  combining  with  it  as  much 
frelh  mercury  as  the  acid  is  capable 
. of  taking  up  ; and  the  other,  by  fe- 
paratlng  a part  of  the  acid  by  means 
of  alkaline  falts,  and  the  like.  On 
the  firll  principle,  mercurius  dulcia 
is  formed  ; on  the  latter,  white  pre- 
cipitate. But  before  catering  on 
thefe,  it  is  proper  to  give  the  follow- 
ing formula. 
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SOLUTIO  MERCURII  SUB- 
LIMATI  CORROSIVI. 
Edinb. 

Solution  of  fuhlhfiate  corrfive  msr- 
cury, 

T ake  of 

Sublimate  corrofiye  mercury,  fix, 
grains ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  twelve  grains. 
Diffolve  in  a pound  of  diftilled  water, 
If  hard  water  be  ufed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  the  folution  fulFers  a kind  of 
decompofition  from  the  nitrous 
fclenite  ot  the  water. 

The  folution  of  corrofive  fubli- 
mate  in  water  is  very  much  affifted 
by  fal  ammoniac.  There  was  a 
practice  fome  years  ago,  of  mixing 
up  this  folution  with  wheat-flour 
into  the  confiftence  of  pills  for  in- 
ternal ufe  ; and  the  quantity  of 
fublimate  in  each  pill  was  eafily 
afcertained- 

This  folution  may  alfo  be  ufed 
for  waflring  venereal  and  other  fores; 
but  in  many  inftances  it  will  be 
found  too  acrid  for  that  purpofe, 
and  will  require  to  be  weakened 
by  the  addition  of  a portion  of  war 
ter. 

CALOMELAS. 

Lond. 

Calomel. 

Take  of 

Murlated  quickfilver,  one  pound  ; 
Purified  quickfilver,  by  weight, 
nine  ounces. 

Rub  them  together  till  the  globules 
difappear,  and  fublime.  In  the 
fame  manner  repeat  the  fublima- 
tion  four  times.  Afterwards  rub 
the  matter  into  the  fineft  powder, 
and  wafli  it  by  pouring  on  boiling 
diftilled  water. 

MERCURIUS  DULCIS. 

, Edinb. 

Snucet  viercury,^ 


Take  of 

Corrofive  mercur)’’  fubllmat  , re- 
duced to  a powder'  in  a glafs 
mortar,  four  ounces ; 

Pure  quickfilver,  three  ounces  and 
a half. 

Mix  t^tliem  w’ell  together,  by  long 
trituration  in  a glafs  or  marble 
mortar,  until  the  quickfilver  cea- 
fes  to  appear.  Put  the  powder 
into  an  oblong  phial,  of  fuch  a 
fize,  that  only  one- third  of  it 
may  be  filled ; and  fet  the  glafs  in 
fand-  By  degrees  of  fire,  fuccef- 
fively  applied,  almoft  all  the  mer- 
cuiy  will  fublime,  and  adhere  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  veflel.  The 
glafs  being  then  broken,  and  the 
red  powder  which  is  found  in  its 
bottom,  with  the  whltiflione  that 
flicks  about  the  neck,  being  thrown 
away,  let  the  white  mercuiy  be 
fublimed  again  three  or  four 
times,  and  reduced  to  a very  fine 
povyder. 

The  trituration  of  coiTofive  fub- 
limate with  quickfilver  is  a verj'^  nox- 
ious operation  : for  it  is  almoft  im- 
poflible,  by  any  care,  to  prevent 
the  lighter  particles  of  the  former 
from  arifing  fo  as  to  aff'eft  the  ope- 
rator’s eyes  and  mouth.  It  is  never- 
thelefs  of  the  utmoft  confequence, 
that  the  ingredients  be  perfeftly  u. 
nited  before  the  fublimation  is  be- 
gun. It  is  neceflary  to  pulverife  the 
fublimate  before  the  mercury  is  ad- 
ded to  it ; but  this  may  be  fafely 
performed,  vvith  a little  caution  j 
efpecially  if  during  the  pulverifatlon 
the  matter  be  now  and  then  fprinkled 
with  a little  fpirit  of  wine:  this  ad- 
dition docs  not  at  all  impede  the 
union  of  the  ingredients,  or  preju- 
dice the  fublimation  : it  will  be 
convenient  not  to  clofe  the  top  of 
the  fubliming  veflel  with  a cap  of 
paper  at  firft  (as  is  ufually  pradtifed), 
but  to  defer  this  till  flic  mixture  be-; 
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gins  to  fublime,  that  the  fpirit  may 
efcape. 

The  rationale  of  this  procefs  de- 
fer ves  particular  attention  ; and  the 
more  fo,  as  a miltaken  theoiy  herein 
has  been  produdtive  of  feveral  errors 
with  regard  to  the  operation  of 
^mercurials  in  general.  It  is  fuppofed, 
that  the  dulciikation,  as  it  is  called, 
■of  the  mercur  'tus  corrojivust  is  owing 
to  the  fpiculse  or  lliarp  points,  on 
w'hich  its  corrofivenefs  depends,  be- 
ing broken  and  worn  off  by  the  fre- 
quent fublimations.  If  this  opinion 
were  juft,  the  corrofive  would  be- 
come mild,  without  any  addition, 
barely  by  repeating  the  fublimation; 
hut  this  is  contrary  to  all  experience. 
The  abatement  of  the  corrofive  qua- 
lity of  the  fublimate  is  entirely  ow- 
ing to  the  combination  of  fo  much 
frcfti  mercury  with  it  as  is  capable 
of  being  united  ; and  by  whatever 
means  this  combination  be  effefted, 
the  preparation  will  be  fufficiently 
dulcified.  Triture  and  digeftion 
promote  the  union  of  the  two, 
whilft  fublimation  tends  rather  to 
difunite  them.  The  prudent  ope- 
rator, therefore,  will  not  be  folici- 
tous  about  feparating  fuch  mercurial 
globules  as  appear  diftineft  after  the 
firft  fublimation  : he  will  endeavour 
rather  to  combine  them  with  the 
-reft,  by  repeating  the  triture  and 
digeftion. 

The  college  of  Wirtemberg  re- 
quire their  merciirius  dulcis  to  be 
only  twice  fublimed  ; and  the  Au- 
guftan  but  once  ; and  Neumann 
propofes  making  it  diredlly  by  a 
finglc  fublimation,  from  the  ingre- 
dients which  t^e  corrofive  fublimate 
is  prepared  from,  by  only  taking  the 
quickfilver  in  a larger  proportion. 

Mr  Selle  of  Berlin  has  lately 
propofed  a method  of  making  mer- 
curius  dulcis  nearly  fimilar  to  that  of 
Meumann.  He  direfts,  that  to  four 
■ounces  of  pure  quickfilver  there 
ifhould  be  added  as  much  ftrong  vi- 


triolic acid.  Thefe  are  to  be  mixed 
over  a ftrong  fire  till  they  become  a 
folid  hard  mafs.  This  mafs  is  to  be 
triturated  in  a ftone  mortar  with  two 
ounces  and  an  half  of  quickfilver  and 
four  ounces  and  an  half  of  driiji 
common  fait.  And  by  a fingle,  or 
at  moll  two  fublimations,  an  excel- 
lent raercurius  dulcis  is,  he  affures 
us,  obtained. 

If  the  medicine,  made  after  either 
of  thefe  methods,  ftiould  prove  in 
any  degree  acrid,  water  boiled  on  it 
for  fome  time  will  diffoLve  and  fepa- 
rate  that  part  in  which  its  acrimony 
confifts.  The  marks  of  the  prepa- 
ration being  fufficiently  dulcified 
are,  its  being  perfetlly  infipid  to 
the  tafte,  and  indiffoluble  by  long 
boiling  in  water.  Whether  the 
water,  in  which  it  has  been  boiled, 
has  taken  up  any  part  of  it,  may  be 
known  by  dropping  into  the  liquor 
a ley  of  any  fixt  .alkaline  fait,  dr  any 
volatile  alkaline  fpirit if  the  decoc- 
tion has  any  mercurial  impregnation, 
it  will  grow  turbid  on  this  addition  : 
if  otherwife,  it  will  continue  limpid. 
But  here  care  muft  be  taken  not  to 
be  deceived  by  an  extraneous  faline 
matter  in  the  water  itfelf : moft  of 
the  common  fpring  waters  turn 
milky  on  the  addition  of  alkalies  ; 
and  therefore,  for  experiments  of  this 
kind,  diftilled  water  or  rain  water 
ought  to  be  ufed. 

This  name  of  calomel,  though  for 
a confiderable  time  baniftied  from 
our  bell  pharmacopoeias,  is  again 
reftored  by  the  London  college. 
But  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that 
they  might  eafily  have  invented  a 
name  better  exprefling  the  confti- 
tuent  parts  and  nature  of  the  pre- 
paration. 

Calomel,  or  mercurius  dulcis,  may 
•be  confidercd  as  one  of  the  molt 
ufcful  of  the  mercurial  preparations  ; 
and  it  may  be  eftimated  as  holding 
an  intermediate  place  between  the 
hydrargyrus  acetatus,  one  of  the 
E e 4.  jnildcib 
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riiildeft  the  faline  preparations, 
and  the  hydrargyrus  muriatus,  or 
corrofive  fublimate,  one  of  the  moil 
acrid  of  them. 

HYDRARGYRUS  MURIA- 
TUS  MITIS. 

Land. 

Mild  murialed  quickjtlver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver. 

Diluted  nitrous  acid,  of  each  half 
a pound. 

Mi  X in  a glafs  vefTel,  and  fet  it  afide 
until  the  quickfilver  be  difiblved, 
Det  them  boil,  that  the  fait  may 
be  diffolved.  Pour  out  the  boil- 
ing liquor  into  a glafs  velfel,  into 
which  another  boiling  liquor  has 
been  put  before,  conlifting  of, 
Sea-fak,  four  ounces  ; 

Diftilled  water,  eight  pints. 
After  a white  powder  has  fubfided 
to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  let 
the  liquor  fwimming  at  the  top 
be  poured  out,  and  the  remaining 
powder  be  wafhed  till  it  becomes 
infipid,  with  frequent  affufions  of 
hot  water  ; then  dried  on  blotting 
. paper  with  a gentle  heat. 

Thi  preparation  had  a place  in 
former  editions  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  under 
the  name  of  met  curius  dutch  precipi- 
tatus.  But  the  procefs  as  now  gi- 
■ven  is  fomewhat  altered,  being  that 
of  Mr  cheele  of  Sweden,  who  has 
recommended  this  as  an  eafy  and 
expeditious  method  of  preparing 
fwteet  mercury  or  calomel. 

It  appears  from  feveral  tefts,  that 
this  precipitate  is  equal  in  every  re- 
fpeft  to  that  prepared  by  the  pre- 
ceding proceffes  ; it  is  lefs  trouble- 
fome  and.expenfive,  and  the  opera- 
tor is  not  expofed  to  the  noxious 
dull  arifing  from  the  triture  of  the 
quickfilver  with  the  corrofive  fubli- 
xnate,  which  neceflarily  happens  by 
the  dommon  method.  The  powder 
is  alfo  finer  than  can  bd  made  from 


the  common  fublimed  fweet  mercury 
by  any  trituration  \:>liatever.  The  ' 
clear  liquor  Handing  over  the  preci- 
pitate, is  a folution  of  cubic  or 
rhomboidal  nitre. 

Mercurius  dulcis,  which  may  be 
confidered  as  precifely  the  fame 
with  the  calomelas  and  hycrargy- 
rus  muriatus  mitis,  appears  to  be 
on  of  the  bell  and  fafetl  prepara- 
tions of  this  mineral  , when  intended 
to  a£l  as  a quick  and  general  ftimu- 
lant.  Many  of  the  more  elaborate 
procelfes  are  no  other  than  attempts 
to  produce  from  mercury  fuch  a 
medicine  as  this  really  is.  The  dofe, 
recommended  by  fome  for  railing  a 
falivation,  is  ten  or  fifteen  grains 
taken  in  the  form  of  a bolus  or  pills, 
every  night  or  oftener,  till  the  pty- 
alifm  begins.  As  an  alterant  and 
diaphoretic,  it  has  been  given  in  do- 
fes  of  five  or  fix  grains;  a purgative 
being  occafionally  interpofed,  to  pre-  . 
vent  its  affeftlng  the  mouth.  It 
anfwers,  however,  much  better  when 
given  in  fmaller  quantities,  as  one, 
two,  or  three  grains  every  morning 
and  evening,  in  conjundion  with 
fuch  fubllances  as  determine  its  ac- 
tion to  the  Ikin,  as  the  extrad  or 
refin  of  guaiacum  ; the  patient  at 
the  fame  time  keeping  warm,  and 
drinking  liberally  • of  warm  diluent 
liquors-  By  this  method  of  mana- 
ging it,  oblHnate  cutaneous  and  ve- 
nereal dillempers  have  been  fuccefs- 
fully  cured,  withdut  any  remarkable 
increafe  of  the  fcnfible  evacuations, 
it  is  fometimes,  however,  dilficult 
to  mcafure  its  effedls  in  this  way ; 
and  it  is  fo  very  apt  to  run  oft  by 
the  inteftines,  that  we  can  feldcm 
adminiiler  it  in  fuch  a manner  as  to 
produce  fuch  permanent  efieds  ae 
are  often  required,  and  as  we  are 
able  to  do  by  other  preparations.  It 
has  lately  been  propofed  to  rub  the 
gums  and  infide  of  the  mouth  with 
this  preparation,  as  a ready  and  ef- 
fedual  method  of  producing  faliva- 
tion ; thi?  pradice.  has  been  parti- 
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cularly  recommended  in  the  internal 
hydrocephalus,  wlierc  it  is  exceed- 
Ingly  difficult  to  excite  a fahvation 
by  other  means.  The  advantages  of 
this  praAice  are  not  fully  contirmed 
by  experience  ; and  when  mercury 
is  attended  with  advantage  in  hydro- 
cephalus, tliis  is  not  probably  the 
confequence  of  any  difeharge  Under 
the  form  of  falivation,  but  merely 
of  the  mercury  being  introduced  in- 
to the  fvllem  in  an  aAive  Hate,  and. 
thus  promoting  abforption.  And 
of  this,  falivation,  when  it  ariles 
from  the  internal  ufc  of  mercury, 
may  be  conlidered  as  the  Itrongell 
tell : But  this  is  by  no  means  the 
cafe  when  falivation  arifes  from  a 
topical  aAion  on  the  excretories  of 
faliva. 

HYDRARGYRUvS  NITRA- 
TUS  RUBER. 

Lond. 

Red  nitrated  quictflver. 

Take  of 

Purified  qnickfilver, 

Nitrous  acid,  of  each  one  pound  ; 
Muriatic  acid,^one  dram. 

Mix  in  a glafs  veffel,  and  dilTolve  the 
quickfilver  in  a fand-bath  ; then 
raife  the  fire  until  the  matter  be 
formed  into  red  cryftals. 

MERCURIES  CORROSIVUS 
RUBER,  vulgo  PRECIPITA- 
TUS  RUBER. 

Edinb. 

Red  corrofive,  commonly  called  Red 
precipitate  mercury. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver, 

Weak  nitrous  acid,  of  each  one 
pound. 

Let  the  quickfilver  be  difiblved  in 
the  acid,  and  then  let  the  folu- 
tiou  be  evaporated  to  a white  diy 
mafs.  This  being  beat  into  a 
powder,  mud  be  put  into  a glafs 
retort,  and  fubjefted  to  a fire 
gradually  encreafed,  till  a fmall 
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quantity  of  it  taken  out  in  a 
glafs  fpoon  and  allowed  to  cool, 
alTumes  the  form  of  ffiining  red 
fquama:.  Let  the  veffel  be  then 
removed  from  the  fire..  During 
the  procefs  the  matter  mud  be 
carefully  agitated  by  a glafs  rod, 
that  it  may  be  equally  heated. 

The  marine  acid  in  the  men- 
druum,  ordered  in  the  fird  procefs, 
difpofes  the  mercurial  calx  to  adume 
the  bright  fparkling  look  admired  in 
it  ; which,  though  perhaps  no  ad- 
vantage to  it  as  a medicine,  ought 
neverthelefs  to  be  iufided  on  by  the 
buyer  as  a mark  of  its  goodnefs 
and  drength.  As  foon  as  the  mat- 
ter has  gained  this  appearance,  it 
ffiould  be  immediately  removed  from 
the  fire,  otherwife  it  will  foon  lofe  it 
again.  The  preparation  of  this  red 
precipitate,  as  it  is  called,  in  per- 
feftion,  is  fuppolcd  by  fome  to  be  a 
fecret  not  known  to  our  chemids ; 
infomuch,  that  we  are  under  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  importing  it  from  abroad? 
I’his  refleftion  feems  to  be  founded 
on  mifinformation  : we  fometlmes 
indeed  receive  confiderable  quantities 
of  it  from  Holland ; but  this  depends 
upon  the  ingredients  being  com- 
monly cheaper  there  than  with  us, 
and  not  upon  any  fecret  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  preparation. 

This  precipitate  is,  as  its  title  im- 
ports, an  efcltarotic,  and  with  this 
intention  is  frequently  employed 
by  the  furgeons  with  bafilicum  and 
other  dreffings,  for  confuming  fun- 
gous defli  in  ulcers,  and  the  like 
purpofes.  It  is  fubjeA  to  great  un- 
certainty in  point  of  drength;  more 
or  lefs  of  the  acid  exhaling,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  and  continuance 
of  the  fire.  The  bed  criterion  of 
its  drength,  as  already  obferved,  is 
its  brilliant  appearance ; which  is 
alfo  the  mark  of  its  genuinenefs  : if 
mixed  with  minium,  which  it  is 
fometlmes  faid  to  be,  the  duller,  hue 

will 
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will  difcover  the  abufe.  This  ad- 
mixture may  be  more  certainly  de- 
te£lcd  by  means  of  fire  : the  mer- 
curial part  will  totally  evaporate, 
leaving  the  minium  behind. 

Some  have  ventured  to  give  this 
medicine  internally, in  venereal,  fcro- 
phulous,  and  other  obftinate  chronic 
■diforders,  in  dofes  of  two  or  three 
grains,  or  more.  But  certainly  the 
milder  mercurials,  properly  managed, 
are  capable  of  anfwering  all  that  can 
be  expelled  from  this  ; without  oc- 
cafioning  violent  anxieties,  tormina 
of  the  bowels,  and  fimilar  ill  confe- 
quences,  which  the  bell  manage- 
ment can  fcarcely  prevent  this  corro- 
five  preparation  from  fometimes  in- 
ducing. The  chemifts  have  contri- 
ved fundry  methods  of  correAing 
and  rendering  it  milder,  by’-  divefting 
it  of  a portion  of  the  acid  ; but  to 
no  very  good  purpofe,  as  they  ei- 
ther leave  the  medicine  ftill  too  cor- 
rofive,  or  render  it  fimilar  to  others 
which  are  procurable  at  an  eafier  rate. 

CALX  HYDRA ROYRI 
ALBA. 

Lond. 

White  caluc  of  quickftlver. 

Take  of 

Muriated  quickfilver, 

Sal  ammoniac. 

Water  of  kali,  each  half  a pound. 
Diflblve  firfl.  the  fal  ammoniac,  after- 
wards the  muriated  quickfilver 
in  diftilled  water,  and  add  the 
water  of  kali.  Wafii  the  preci- 
pitated powder  until  it  becomes 
infipid. 

MERCURIUS  PRAiCIPITA- 
TUS  ALBUS. 

Edm. 

White  precipitate  of  mercury. 
jDIfiblve  fublimate  corrofive  mercury 
in  a fufficient  quantity  of  hot  wa- 
ter, and  gradually  drop  into  the 
fblution  fome  fpirit  of  fal  ammo- 
tiiiic  as  long  as  any  precipitation 


enfues.  Wafh  the  precipitated 

powder  with  feveral  freih  quanti- 
ties of  warm  water. 

These  preparations  are  ufed  chiefly 
in  ointments  ; with  which  intention 
their  fine  white  colour  is  no  fmall 
recommendation  to  them.  For  in- 
ternal puipofes  they  are  rarely  em- 
ployed, nor  is  it  at  all  wanted : 
they  are  nearly  fimilar  to  mercurius 
dulcis,  but  lei’s  certain  in  their  ef- 
fedls. 

Though  the  procefles  direfted  by 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  colleges 
be  here  fomevvhat  difFerenty  yet  the 
preparations  are  ultimately  the  fame. 
The  procefs  defcribed  by  the  E- 
dinburgh  college  is  the  moll  fimple ; 
but  is  liable  to  fome  objeflions. 

Corrofive  fublimate,  as  we  have 
already  feen,  confifts  of  mercury 
united  with  a large  proportion  of 
acid  ; it  is  there  dulcified  by  adding 
as  much  frefli  mercury  as  is  fufficient 
to  fatiate  all  the  acid  ; here,  by  fe- 
parating  all  the  acid  that  is  not  fa- 
tiated.  This  lafl  way  feems  an  un- 
frugal  one,  on  account  not  only  of 
the  lofs  of  the  acid,  but  of  the  vola- 
tile fpirit  neceflary  for  abforbing  it. 
Tbe  operator,  may,  however,  if  it 
fhould  be  thought  worth  while,  re- 
cover the  volatile  fait  from  the  liquor, 
by  adding  to  it,'  after  the  precipitate , 
has  been  feparated,  a proper  quan- 
tity of  potafh,  and  diftlUing  with  a 
gentle  heat,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
for  the  fpirit  or  volatile  fak  of  fal 
ammoniac  ; for  a true  fal  ammoniac 
is  regenerated,  in  the  precipitation, 
from  the  union  of  the  yolatile  fpirit 
with  the  marine  acid  of  the  fubli- 
mate. It  is  by  no  means  advifable 
to  life  the  liquor  itfelf  as  a lolutiou 
of  fal  ammonhic,  or  to  feparate  the 
fal  ammoniac  from  it  by  evaporation 
and  ciyllallifation,  as  a part  .of  the 
mercury  might  be  retained,  and 
communicate  dangerous  qualities ; 
but  the  volatile  fait  feparated  by 
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diftillation,  may  be  ufed  without 
fear  of  its  containing  any  mercury; 
none  of  which  will  arile  with  the 
heat  by  which  volatile  lalts  are  di- 
{lllled.  > 

Fixt  alkalies  anfwer  as  cfTcftually, 
for  precipitating  folulions  of  fubli- 
mate,  as  the  volatile  ; but  the  pre^ 
cipitate,  obtained  by  means  of  the 
former,  inftead  of  being  white,  as 
with  the  latter,  is  generally  of  a 
reddifn  yellow  or  orange  colour.  If 
fal  ammoniac  be  dllTolved  along  with 
the  fubllmatc,  the  addition  of  fixt 
alkalies  will  now,  extricating  the 
volatile  alkali  of  the  fal  ammoniac, 
occafion  as  white  a precipitation  as 
if  the  volatile  fait  had  been  previouf- 
ly  feparated  and  employed  in  Its  pure 
Hate  : and  this  compendium  is  now 
allowed  by  the  London  college  in 
the  procefs  which  they  have  adop- 
ted. 

There  the  fal  ammoniac,  befides 
its  ufe  in  the  capital  intention,  to 
make  a w'hite  precipitation,  pro- 
motes the  folution  of  the  fublimate; 
which,  of  itfelf,  is  difficultly,  and 
fcarce  at  all  totally,  foluble  by  re- 
peated boiling  in  water  : for  however 
Ikilfully  it  be  prepared,  fome  part  of 
it  will  have  an  under-proportion  of 
acid,  and  confequently  approach  to 
the  ftate  of  mercurius  dulcis.  A 
good  deal  of  care  is  requifite  in  the 
precipitation ; for  if  too  large  a 
quantity  of  the  fixt  alkaline  folution 
be  imprudently  added,  the  precipi- 
tate will  lofe  the  elegant  white  colour 
for  which  it  is  valued. 

HYDPvARGYRUS  CUM  SUL- 
PHURE. 

Lon^. 

^uichftlver  iwUh  fulphur. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver. 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  each  one 
pound. 

Jlub  them  together  until  the  gipbulps 
difappear. 


iETHIOPS  MINERALIS. 

Edinb. 

JEthiops  ynineral. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver, 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  each  equal 
w^hts. 

Grind  ’them  together  In  a glafs  or 
Hone  mortar,  with  a glafs  peltle, 
till  the  mercurial  globules  totally 
difappear. 

An  cthiops  is  made  alfo  with  a 
double  quantity  of  mercury. 

W E need  hardly  remark,  that 
thefe  preparations,  though  now  dif- 
fering in  name,  are  in  reality  the 
fame.  Nor  need  we  add,  that  the 
diredtion  given  by  the  Edinburgh 
college,  of  ufing  a glafs  or  Hone 
mortar  and  pellle,  is  neceflary  and 
proper. 

The  union  of  the  mercury  and 
fulphur  might  be  much  facilitated 
by  the  affidance  of  a little  warmth. 
Some  are  accuftomed  to  make  this 
preparation  in  a ver^'-  expedillous 
mann'er,  by  melting  the  fulphur  In 
an  iron  ladle,  then  adding  the  quick- 
filv^r,  and  llirrlng  them  together  till 
the  mixture  be  completed.  The 
fmall  degree  of  heat  here  fufficlent, 
cannot  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  do 
any  injury  to  fubftances  which  have 
already  imdergone  much  greater 
fires,  not  only  in  the  extradtion  from 
their  ores,  but  likewlfe  in  the  puri- 
fications of  them  diredled  in  the 
pharmacopoeia.  In  the  following 
procefs,  they  are  expofed  In  conjunc- 
tion to  a llrong  fire,  without  fufpl- 
cion  of  the  compound  receiving  any 
ill  quality  from  it.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  the  Ingredients  are 
more  perfcdlly  united  by  heat  than 
by  the  degree  of  triture  ufually  be- 
ftow'ed  upon  them.  From  the  cthi- 
ops prepared  by  triture,  part  of  the 
mercury  is  apt  to  be  fpued  out  on 
piaking  it  into  an  dedlary  or  pills ; 
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from  th^it  made  by  fire,  no  repara- 
tion is  obl'erved  to  happen. 

Ethiops  minet'al  is  one  of  the 
moll  inaftive  of  tlie  mercurial  pre- 
parations. Some  practitioners,  how- 
ever, have  reprefentecl  it  as  poffef- 
fing.  extraordinary  virtues;  jpd  moll 
people  imagine  it  a medicine” sf  foine 
efficacy.  But  what  benefit  is  to  be 
expccled  from  it  in  the  common 
doles  of  eight  or  ten  grains,  or  a 
fcruple,  may  be  judged  from  hence, 
that  it  has  been  taken  in  doles  of 
feveral  drams,  and  continued  for  a 
confiderab  e -time,  without  produ- 
cing any  remarkable  eifeA  Sulphur 
eminently  abates  the  power  of  all 
the  more  aClive  minerals,  and  feems 
to  be  at  the  fame  time  rellrained  by 
them  from  operating  in  the  body  it- 
felf.  Boerhaave,  who  is  in  general 
fufficiently  liberal  in  the  commenda- 
tion of  medicines,  difapproves  of 
the  ethiops  in  very  llrong  terms 
“ It  cannot  enter  the  abforbent 
veffels,  the  laCteals,  or  lymphatics; 
“ but  pafies  directly  through  the 
inteftinal  tube,  where  it  may  hap- 
“ pen  to  deftroy  worms,  if  it  ope- 
“ rates  luckily.  They  are  deceived 
“ who  expeCt  any  other  effedts  from 
“ it;  at  lead  I ■ myfclf  could  never 
“ find  them..  I am  afraid  it  is  un- 
“ warily  given,  in  fuch  large  quan- 
titles,  to  children  and  perfons 
“ of  tender  conllitutions,  as  be- 
“ ing  a foreign  mafs,  unconquer- 
“ able  by  the  body,  the  more  to  be 
“ fufpeCted,  as  it  there  continues 
“ long  flnggilh  and  inadtive.  It 
“ does' not  raife  afalivation,  becaufe 
it  cannot  come  into  the  blood. 
“ Who  knows  the  effeCls  of  a fub- 
fiance,  which,  fo  long  as  it  re- 
“ mains  compounded,  leems  no 
" more  adfive  than  any  ponder- 
“ ous  infipid  earth  r”  The  ethiops, 
with  a double  proportion  of  mer- 
cury now  received  into  our  phar- 
macopoeias, has  a greater  chance 


for  operating  as  a mercurial ; and 
probably  the  quantity  of  mercury 
might  be  Hill  further  iiicreafed  to 
advantage. 

HYDRa\RGYRUS  SULPHU- 
RATUS  RUBj^R. 

Loud. 

Red  fulphurated  quickplver. 

Take  of  , 

Quickfilver  purified,  forty  oun- 
ces ; 

Sulphur,  eight  ounces. 

Mix  the  quickfilver  with  the  melt- 
ed fulphur ; and  if  the  mix- 
ture takes  fire,  extinguifii  it  by 
covering  the  vcfTcl ; afterwards 
reduce  the  mafs  to  powder,  and 
fublime  it. 

It  has  been  cufiomar)*  to  order 
a larger  quantity  of  fulphur  than 
here  directed  ; but  finalier  propor- 
tions anfwer  better;  for  the  iefs 
fulphur,  the  finer  coloured  is  the 
cinnabar. 

As  foon  as  the  mercury  and  ful- 
phur begin  to  unite,  a confiderabie 
explofion  frequently  happens,  and 
the  mixture  is  very  apt  to  take  fire, 
efpeciahy  if  tlie  procefs  be  fome- 
what  hadily  conducted.  This  acci- 
dent the  operator  will  have  previous 
notice  of,  from  the^  matter  fwell- 
ing  up,  and  growing  fiiddenly  con- 
fiflent  ; as  foon  ns  this  happens,  the 
velTel  mull  be  Immediately  dole  co- 
vered. 

liuring  the  fublimation,  care  mufl 
be  had  that  the  matter  rife  not  into 
the  neck  of  the  veflel,  fo  as  to  block 
np  and  burd  the  glafs  : to  prevent 
this,  a wide  necked  bolt  head,  or 
rather  an  oval  earthen  Jar,  coated, 
fhould  be  chofen  for  the  fubliming 
veflel.  If  the  former  be  employed, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  introduce  at 
times  an  iron  wire,  fomewhat  heat- 
ed, in  order  to  be  the  better  affiirecl 
that  the  paflage  is  not  blocking  up; 
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the  danger  of  which  may  be  pre- 
vented by  cautioufly  railing  the  vef- 
fel  higher  from  the  fire. 

It  the  ingredients  were  pure,  no 
feces  will  remain  : in  fitch  cafes,  the 
fublimation  may  be  known  to  be 
over,  by  introducing  a wire  as  be- 
fore, and  feeling  therewith  the  bot- 
tom of  the  velfel,  which  will  then 
be  pcrfeftly  fmooth  : if  any  rough- 
nefs  or  ineipialities  are  perceived,  ei- 
ther the  mixture  was  impure,  or  the 
fublimation  is  not  completed;  if  the 
latter  be  the  cafe,  the  wire  will  loon 
be  covered  over  with  the  rifing  cin- 
nabar. 

The  preparers  of  cinnabar  in  large 
quantity,  employ  earthen  jars,  which 
gin  lliape  pretty  much  referable  an 
^egg  Thcfe  arc  of  different  fizes, 
according  to  the  quantity  intended 
to  be  made  at  one  fublimation, 
which  fometimes  amounts  to  two 
hundred  weight.  The  jar  is  ufually 
coated  from  the  fmall  end  almoft  to 
the  middle,  to  prevent  its  breaking 
from  the  vehemence  or  irregularity 
of  the  fire.  The  greater  part,  which 
is  placed  uppermoft,  not  being  re- 
ceived within  the  furnace,  has-  no 
occafion  for  this  defence.  The 
whole  fecret,  with  regard  to  this 
procefs,  is  the  management  of  the 
fire,  which  Ihould  be  fo  ftrong  as 
to  keep  the  matter  continually  fub- 
liming  to  the  upper  part  of  the  jar, 
without  coming  out  at  hs  mouth, 
which  is  covered  with  an  iron  plate; 
care  Ihould  alfo  be  taken  to  put 
into  the  fubliming  vcffel  only  fmall 
quantities  of  the  mixture  at  a time. 

The  principal  ufe  of  cinnabar  is 
as  a pigment.  It  was  formerly  held 
in  great  efteem  as  a medicine  in  cu- 
taneous foulneffcs, , gouty  and  rheu- 
matic pains,  epileptic  cafes,  die.  but 
of  late  it  has  loll  much  of  its  re- 
putation. It  appears  to  be  nearly 
fimilar  to  the  ethiops  already  fpoken 
of. . Cartheufer  relates,  tliat  having 
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given  cinnabar  in  large  quantities  to 
a dog,  it  produced  no  fenlible  elFeft, 
but  was  partly  voided  along  with 
the  feces  unaltered,  and  partly  found 
entire  in  the  llomach  and  Intellinea 
upon  opening  the  animal.  The  ce- 
lebrated Frederick  Hoffman,  after 
bellowing  high  encomiums  on  this 
preparation,  as  having,  in  many  in- 
Itances  within  his  own  knowledge, 
perfeftly  cured  epilepfies  and  verti- 
goes from  contulions  of  the  head 
(where  it  Is  probable,  however,  that 
the  cure  did  not  fo  much  depend 
upon  the  cinnabar  as  on  the  fpon- 
taneous  recovery  of  the  parts  from 
the  external  injury),  obferves,  that 
the  large  repeated  dofes,  neceffary 
for  having  any  effeft,  can  be  borne 
only  w'here  the  fir  11  paffages  are 
ftrong  ; and  that  if  the  fibres  of  the 
ftomach  and  inteftines  are  lax  and 
flaccid,  the  cinnabar,  accumulated 
and  concreting  with  the  mucous 
matter  of  the  parts,  occafions  great 
oppreflion  ; which  feems  to  be  an 
acknowledgment  that  the  cinnabar 
is  not  fubdued  by  the  powers  of  di- 
geftion,  and  has  no  proper  medicinal 
aflivlty.  There  are  indeed  fome 
inllances  of  the  daily  ufe  of  cinnabar 
having  brought  on  a falivation  ; per- 
haps from  the  cinnabar,  made  ufe 
of  in  thofe  cafes,  having  contained 
a lefs  proportion  of  fulphur  than  the 
forts  commonly  met  with  The  re- 
gulus  of  antimony,  and  even  white 
arfenic,  when  combined  with  a cer- 
tain quantity  of  common  fulphur, 
feem  to  have  their  deliterlous  power 
deftroyed  : on  feparating  more  and 
more  of  the  fulphur,  they  exert 
more  and  more  of  their  proper  vi- 
rulence. It  docs  not  feem  unrea- 
fonable  to  prefume,  that  mercury 
may  ha  e Its  activity  varied  in  the 
fame  manner  ; that  when  perfedlly 
fatiated  with  fulphur,  it  may  be 
inert  ; and  that  when  the  quantity 
of  fulphur  is  more  and  more  lelfcned, 
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the  compound  may  have  greater  and 
greater  degrees  of  the  proper  efficacy 
of  mercurials. 

Cinnabar  is  fometimes  ufed  in  fu- 
migations againfl  venereal?  ulcers  in 
the  nofe,  mouth,  and  throat.  Half 
a dram  of  it  burnt,  the  fume  being 
imbibed  with  tlie  breath,  has  occa- 
Jioned  a violent  fnlivation.  This  ef- 
Se£f  is  by  no  means  owing  to  the 
medicine  as  cinnabar:  when  fet  on 
fire,  it  is  no  longer  a mixture  of 
mercury  and  fulphur  ; but  mercury 
refolved  into  fume,  and  blended  in 
part  with  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid  ; 
in  either  of  which  circumftances, 
this  mineral,  as  already  obferved,  has 
very  powerful  effects. 

HYDRARGYRUS  VITRIO- 
LATUS. 

Land. 

Vitriolated  quickjilver. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  purified, 

Vitriolic  acid,  each  one  pound. 
Mix  in  a glafs  vefl'el,  and  heat  them 
by  degrees,  until  they  unite  into 
a white  mafs,  which  is  to  be  per-^ 
feftly  dried  with  a ftrong  fire. 
This  matter,  on  the  affufion  of  a 
large  quantity  of  hot  diftilled  wa- 
ter, immediately  becomes  yellow, 
and  falls  to  powder.  Rub  the 
powder  carefully  with  this  water 
in  a glafs  mortar.  After  the 
powder  has  fubfidod,  pour  off  the 
water;  and,  adding  mote  diflil- 
led  water  feveral  times,  wafli  the 
matter  till  It  become  Infipid. 

MERCURIUS  FLAVUS, 
vulgo 

TURPETHUM  MINE  RALE. 
Edinh. 

T’ello'W  mercury,  commonly  called 
Eurbith  mineral. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  four  ounces ; 
Vitriolic  acid,  eight  ounces. 


Cautioufly  mix  them  together,  and 
dUlIl  In  a retort,  placed  In  a fand- 
furnace,  to  drynefs : the  white 
calx,  which  is  left  at  the  bottom, 
being  ground  to  powder,  muff  be 
thrown  into  warm  water.  It  Im- 
mediately affumes  a yellow  colour* 
but  muff  afterwards  be  purified  by 
repeated  ablutions. 

The  quantity  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
formerly  direfted,  was  double  to 
that  now  employed  by  the  Edin- 
burgh college.  The  reduftlon  made 
in  this  article  greatly  facilitates  the 
pi'ocefs  ; and  the  proportions  of  the 
London  collegeareperhapspreferable. 

Boerhaave  direfts  this  preparation 
to  be  made  in  an  open  glafs,  flowly 
heated,  and  then  placed  immediately 
upon  burning  coals  ; care  being  ta- 
ken to  avoid  the  fumes,  which  are 
extremely  noxious.  This  method 
will  fucceed  very  well  with  a little 
addrefs  when  the  ingredients  are  in 
fmall  quantity  : but  where  the  mix- 
ture Is  large,  it  is  better  to  ufe  a re- 
tort, placed  in  a fand-furnace,  with 
a recipient,  containing  a fmall  quan- 
tity^ of  rvater  luted  to  it.  Great  care' 
fliould  be  taken,  when  the  oil  of  vi- 
triol begins  to  bubble,  to  fteadlly 
keep  up  the  heat,  without  at  all  in- 
creafing  it,  till  the  ebullition  ceafes, 
when  the  fire  fliould  be  augmented 
to  the  utmoft  degree,  that  as  much 
as  poffible  of  the  redundant  acid  may 
be  expelled. 

If  the  matter  be  but  barely  exfic- 
cated,  it  proves  a caulllc  fait,  ivhich 
In  the  ablution  with  water  will  al- 
moff  all  diffolve,  leaving  only  a 
little  quantity  of  turbith  : the  more 
of  the  acid  that  has  been  dilfipated, 
the  lefs  of  the  remaining  mercury 
will  diffolve,  and  confequently  the 
yield  of  turbith  will  be  greater;  fire 
expelling  only  fuch  part  of  the  acid 
as  is  not  completely  fatlated  with 
mercury,  while  water  takes  up  al- 
ways,- 
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ways,  along  with  the  acid,  a propor- 
tionable quantity  of  the  mercury  it- 
fclf.  Even  when  the  matter  has 
been  ftrongly  calcined,  a part  will 
ftill  be  foluble  : this  evidently  ap- 
pears upon  pouring  into  the  wafh- 
ings  a little  folution  of  lixt  alkaline 
fait,  which  will  throw  down  a con- 
liderable  quantity  of  yellow  precipi- 
tate, greatly  refembling  the  turbith, 
except  that  it  is  kfs  violent  in  ope- 
ration. 

From  this  experiment  it  appears, 
that  the  bell  method  of  edulcorating 
this  powder  Is,  by  impregnating  the 
water,  intended  to  be  ufed  In  its  ab- 
lution, with  a determined  propor- 
tion of  fixt  alkaline  fait  : for  by 
this  means,  the  wadied  turbith  will 
not  only  turn  out  greater  in  quanti- 
ty, but,  what  is  of  more  confe- 
qucncc,  always  hive  an  equal  degree 
of  llrength  ; a circumftance  which 
deferves  particularly  to  be  confider- 
cd,  efpeclally  in  making  fuch  pre- 
parations as,  from  an  error  In  the 
procefs,  may  prove  too  violently 
coiTofive  to  be  hfed  with  any  tole- 
rable degree  of  fafety.  It  is  ne- 
celTary  to  employ  warm  water  if  we 
are  anxious  for  a fine  colour.  If 
cold  water  be  ufed,  the  precipitate 
will  be  white. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  though  the 
fupcrfluous  acid  be  here  abforbed 
from  the  mercury  by  the  alkaline 
fait ; yet  in  fome  circumltances  this 
acid  forfakes  that'falt  to  unite  with 
mercury.  If  tart  arum  vHriolatum, 
or  kali  vitriolatum,  as  It  is  now  call- 
ed, which  is  a combination  of  vi- 
triolic acid  with  fixt  alkalies,  be  dif- 
folvcd  in  water,  and  the  folution  ad- 
ded to  a folution  of  mercury  In  a- 
quafortls,  the  vitriolic  acid  will  unite 
with  the  mercury,  and  form  with  It 
a turbith,  which  falls  to  the  bottom; 
leaving  only  the  alkali  diflblved  in 
the  aquafortis,  and  united  with  its 
ticid  into  a regenerated  nitre.  On 
principle  depends  the  prepara- 
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tion  deferibed  by  Wilfon,  under  the 
title  of  yin  excellent  precipitate  of 
mercury  ; which  is  no  other  than  a 
true  turbith,  though  not  generally- 
known  to  be  fuch.  It  is  made  by 
dlffolvlng  four  ounces  of  kali  vitrio- 
latum In  fi.xteen  ounces  of  fpirit  of 
nitre  ; diffolving  in  this  compound 
liquor  four  ounces  of  mercury  ; 
abllraAIng  the  menilruum  by  ar 
fand-hcat ; and  edulcorating  with 
water  the  gold-coloured  mafs  which- 
remains. 

'furblth  mineral  Is  a ftrong  eme- 
tic, and  with  this  intention  operates 
the  mod  powerfully  of  all  the  mer- 
curials that  can  be  fafely  given  in- 
ternally. Its  aftlon,  however.  Is  not 
confined  to  the  primie  vlas ; It  will 
fometimes  excite  a falivation,  if  a 
purgative  be  not  takeu  foon  after  it. 

1 his  medicine  is  ufed  chiefly  in  vi- 
rulent gonorrhoeas,  and  other  vene- 
real cafes,  where  there  Is  a great  flux 
of  humours  to  the  parts.  Its  chief 
ufe  at  prefent  is  In  fwellings  of  the 
■tcllicle  from  a venereal  affection ; 
and  It  feems  not  only  to  a£l  as  a 
mercurial,  but  alfo,  by  the  feyere 
vomiting  it  occafions,  to  perform  the 
office  of  a difeutient,  by  accelera- 
ting the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the 
parts  affecled.  It  is  faid  likewife 
to  have  been  employed  with  fuccefs, 
in  robud  conditutions,  agalnfl  le- 
prous dlfbrders,  and  obdinate  glan- 
dular obdruftions  : the  dofe  is  from 
two  grains  to  fix  or  eight.  It  may 
be  given  in  doles  of  a grain  or  two 
as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  mercuriur 
calcinatuj  already  fpoken  of.  Dr 
Hope  has  found,  tliat  the  turbith 
mineral  is  the  mollconvenient  errhinc 
he  has  had  occafion  to  employ. 

This  medicine  was  lately  recom- 
mended as  the  mod  eflfeilual  pre- 
fervatlve  againd  the  hydrophobia. 
It  has  been  alleged  there  are  feveral 
examples  of  its  preventing  madnefs  in 
dogswhichhad  been  bitten;  andfome 
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of  its  performing  a cure  after  the 
madnefs  was  begun : from  fix  or  feven 
grains  to  a fcruple  may  be  given  every 
day,  or  every  fecond  day,  for  a little 
time,  and  repeated  at  the  two  or 
three  fucceeding  fulls  and  changes  of 
the  moon,  borne  few  trials  have  like- 
wife  been  made  on  human  fubjefts 
bitten  by  mad  dogs ; and  in  thefc 
alfo  the  turbith,  ufed  either  as  an 
emetic  or  alterative,  feemed  to  have 
good  effefts. 

The  wafiiings  of  turbith  mineral 
are  ufed  by  fome,  externally,  for  the 
cure  of  the  Itch  and  other  cutaneous 
foulnefles.  In  fome  cafes  mercurial 
lotions  may  be  proper,  but  they  are 
always  to  be-  ufed  with  great  cau- 
tion : this  is  by  no  means  an  eligible 
one,  as  being  extremely  unequal  in 
point  of  llrength  ; more  or  lefs  of 
the  mercury  being  diffolved,  as  has 
been  obferved  above,  according  to 
the  degree  of  calcination.-  The 
pharmacopoeia  of  Paris  direfts  a mer- 
curial wafh  free  from  this  inconve- 
nience, under  the  title  of  jiqua  mer- 
curialis,  or  Mercurius  liquidus.  It 
is  compofed  of  one  ounce  of  mer- 
cury, diffolved  in  a fufficient  quan- 
tity of  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  .diluted 
with  thirty  ounces  of  diftilled  water. 
In  want  of  diftilled  water,  rain  wa- 
ter may  be  ufed  ; but;  of  fpring  wa- 
ters there  are  very  few  which  will 
mix  with  the  mercurial  folution, 
without  growing  turbid  and  precipi- 
tating a part'  of  the  mercury. 

SOLUTIO  MERCURIALIS 
SIMPLEX. 
yof.  Jcic,  Pie  nek. 

Simple  mercurial  folution. 

Take  of 

Pureft  quickfilver,  one  dram  ; 
Gum  arabic,  two  drams. 

Beat  them  in  a (tone  mortar,  adding 
by  little  and  little  diftilled  wa- 
ter of  fumitory,  till  the  mercury 
thoroughly  difappear  in  the  mu- 
cilage. 


Having  beat  and  mixed  them  tho- 
roughly, add  by  degrees,  and  at 
the  fame  time  rubbing  the  whole 
together, 

Syrup  of  kermes,  half  an  ounce; 

Diftilled  water  of  fumitory, 
eight  ounces. 

This  mixture  was  much  celebra- 
ted  by  its  author  as  an  effeclual  pre- 
paration of  mercury,  unattended 
with  the  inconvenience  of  producing 
a falivation  ; and  he  imagined  that 
this  depended  upon  a peculiar  affini- 
ty exifting  between  mercury  and 
mucilage.  Hence  fuch  a conjunc- 
tion, the  hydrargyrum  gUmmofura, 
as  it  has  been  ftyled,  has  been  the 
foundation  of  mixtures,  pills,  fy- 
rups,  and  feveral  other  formults,  as 
may  be  feen  from  the  table  of  mer- 
curial preparations  in  the  materia 
medica. 

By  a long  continued  triture,  mer- 
cury feems  to  undergo  a degree  of 
calcination  ; at  leaft  its  globular  ap- 
pearance is  not  to  be  difeerned  by 
the  bell  microlcope : its  colour  is 
converted  Into  that  of  a greyifh 
powder  ; and  from  the  inaftive  fub- 
itance  in  its  globular  form,  it  is  now 
become  one  of  the  molt  powerful 
preparations  of  this  metallic  body. 
'The  ufe  of  the  gum  feems  to  be  no- 
thing more,  than  to  afford  the  in- 
terpofition  of  a vifeid  fubftance  to 
keep  the  panicles  at  a diftance  from 
each  other,  till  the  triture  requifite 
to  produce  this  change  be  perform- 
ed. Dr  Saunders  has  clearly  proved, 
that  no  real  folution  takes  place  in 
this  procefs , and  that  though  a 
quantity  of  mercurial  particles  arc 
ftlll  retained  in  the  mixture  after  the 
globular  parts  have  been  depofited 
by  dilution  with  water,  yet  that  this 
fufpended  mercurial  matter  is  only 
diffufed  In  the  liquor,  and  capable  of 
being  perfedlly  feparated  by  filtra- 
tion. That  long  triture  is  capable 
of  effecting  the  above  change  on 

mer- 
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mercury,  is  fully  evinced  from  the 
tvell-known  experiment  of  Dr  Boer- 
haave,  in  producing  a kind  of  cal- 
cined mercury  by  expoling  quick- 
filver  inclofed  In  a phial  to  the  agi- 
tation produced  by  keeping  the 
phial  tied  to  a wind-mill  for  four- 
teen years.  By  Incloling  a pound 
of  quickfdver  In  an  Iron  box,  with  a 
quantity  of  Iron  nails  and  a fmall 
quantity  of  water,  by  the  addition  of 
which  a greater  degree  of  inteftine 
motion  is  given  to  the  particles  of 
the  mercury,  and  fixing  the  box  to 
the  wheel  of  a carriage.  Dr  Saun- 
ders obtained,  during  a journey  of 
four  hundred  miles,  two  ounces  of 
a greylfh  powder,  or  calx  of  mer- 
cury. 

On  the  above  accounts  we  are  not 
to  afcribe  the  efFefts  of  Plenck’s  fo- 
lution  to  an  intimate  divifion  of  the 
globules  of  mercury,  nor  to  any  af- 
finity, nor  eleftive  attraftion,  be- 
twixt gum  arable  and  mercury  ; 
which  laft  Mr  Plenck  has  very  un- 
phllofophlcally  fuppofed.  The  fame 
thing  can  be  done  by  means  of  guih 
tragacanth,  by  honey,  and  by  fun- 
dry  balfams.  It  is  evidently  owing 
to  the  converfion  of  the  quickfilver 
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to  a calciform  nature ; but  as  this 
will  be  accompllfiied  more  or  lefa 
completely,  according  to  the  diffe- 
rent clrcumftances  during  the  tri- 
ture,  it  is  certainly  preferable,  in- 
flead  of  Plenck’s  folution,  to  diffufe 
in  mucilage,  or  other  vifeid  mat- 
ters, a determinate  quantity  of  the 
Pulvis  cinereus,  or  other  calx  of 
mercury. 

It  Is  proper  to  take  notice,  that 
there  is  in  many  Inftances  a real  ad- 
vantage in  employing  nriucllaginous 
matters  along  with  mercurials,  thefe 
being  found  to  prevent  diarrhoea  and 
falivatlon  to  a remarkable  degree. 
So  far,  then,  Mr  Plenck’s  folution  is 
a good  preparation  of  mercury,  tho* 
his  chemical  rationale  is  perhaps  er- 
roneous. The  diftilled  water  and  fy- 
rup  are  of  no  confequence  to  the  pre- 
paration, either  as  facilitating  the 
procefs,  or  for  medicinal  ufev 

It  is  always  moft  expeditious  to 
triturate  the  mercury  with  the  gum 
in  the  ftate  of  mucilage.  Dr  Saun- 
ders found  that  the  addition  of  honey 
was  an  excellent  auxiliary;  and  the 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  feems 
better  fuited  for  this  purpofe  than 
that  of  gum  arabic; 
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Preparations  and  Cofnpofitions. 


Part  III. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

PRMPARArA  EX  PLUMBO. 
PREPARATIONS  of  LEAD. 


Lead  readily  melts  in  the  fire, 
and  calcines  into  a dufl<y  pow- 
der : which,  if  the  flame  is  reverbe- 
rated on  it,  becomes  at  firft  yellow, 
then  red,  and  at  length  melts  into  a 
vitreous  mafs.  This  metal  diflblves 
eafily  in  the  nitrous  acid, difficultly  in 
the  vitriolic,  and  in  frnall  quantity 
in  the  vegetable  acids  ; it  is  alfo  fo- 
luble  in  exprefled  oil,  efpecially  when 
calcined.' 

Lead  and  its  calces,  whilft  undif- 
folved,  have  no  confiderable  effedls 
as  medicines.  DifTolved  in  oils,  they 
are  fuppofed  to  be  (when  externally 
applied)  anti-inflammatory  and  de- 
iiccative.  Combined  with  vegetable 
acids,  they  are  remarkably  lo ; and  ta- 
ken internally,  prove  a powerful  but 
dangerous  ftyptic 

There  are  two’  preparations  of 
lead,  red  and  <whiie  lead,  as  they  are 
commonly  called,  which  are  much 
more  extenfively  employed  in  other 
aits  than  in  medicine  and  of  courfe 
they  are  prepared  in  large  quanti- 
ties. 'f'hefe  formerly  ftood  among 
the  preparations  in  our  pharmaco- 
poeias. But  they  are  now  refeired 
to  the  materia  medica.  Accordingly 
we  have  already  had  occafion  to 
make  fome  obfervations  with  refpeft 
to  them  But  we  fliall  here  infert 
from  the  old  editions  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  the  diretlions 
there  given  for  preparing  them. 

MINIUM. 

Red  lead. 

Let  any  quantity  of  lead  be  melted 


in  an  unglazed  earthen  veflel,  and 
kept  ftirring  with  an  iron  fpatula 
till  it  falls  into  powder,  at  firft 
blackifli,  afterwards  yellow,  and 
at  length  of  a deep  red  colour,  in 
W'hich  laft  ftate  it  is  called  minium; 
taking  care  not  to  raife  the  fire  lo 
high  as  to  run  the  calx  into  a vi- 
treous mafs. 

The  preparation  of  red-lead  is  fo 
troublefome  and  tedious,  as  fcarce 
ever  to  be  attempted  by  the  apothe- 
cary or  chemift  ; nor  indeed  is  this 
commodity  e.xpedfed  to  be  made  by 
them,  the  preparation  of  it  being  a 
dillindl  branch  of  bufinefs.  The 
makers  melt  large  quantities  of  lead 
at  once,  upon  the  bottom  of  a re- 
verberatory furnace  built  for  this 
purpofe,  and  fo  contrived,  that  the 
flame  afts  upon  a large  furface  of  the 
metal,  wdilch  is  continually  changed 
by  the  means  of  iron  rakes  drawn 
backwards  and  forwards,  till  the 
fluidity  of  the  lead  is  deftroyed  ; af-  • 
ter  which,  the  calx  is  only  now  and  * 
then  turned.  By  barely  ftirring  the 
calx,  as  above  diredted,  in  a veflel 
over  the  fire,  it  acquires  no  rednefs; 
the  reverberation  of  flame  upon  the 
furface  being  abfolutely  neceffary  for 
this  effeft.  It  is  faid,  that  twenty 
pounds  of  lead  gain,  in  this  procefs, 
five  pounds  ; and  that  the  calx,  be- 
ing reduced  into  lead  again,  is  found 
one  pound  lefs  than  the  original 
weight  of  the  metal. 

Thefe  calces  are  employed  in  ex- 
ternal applications,  for  abating  in- 
flammations, cleanfing  and  healing 

ulcers, 
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ulcers,  and  the  like.  Their  ef- 
fedls,  however,  are  not  very  confi- 
derable  ; nor  are  they  perhaps  of 
much  farther  real  ufe,  than  as  they 
give  conlilleace  to  the  plaller,  un- 
guent, &c., 

CERU5SA. 

Ceruse,  or  ’white  lead. 

Put  fome  vinegar  into  the  bottom 
of  an  eaj'theu  veiTel,  and  fufpend 
over  the  vinegar  veiy  thin  plates 
of  lead,  in  fuch  a manner  that  the 
vapour  which  arifes  from  the  a- 
cid  may  circulate  about  the 
plates.  Set  the  containing  vef- 
fel  in  the  heat  of  horfe-dung  for 
three  weeks  ; if  at  the  end  of 
this  time  the  plates  be  not  to- 
tally calcined,  ferape  off  the 
white  powder,  and  expofe  them  a- 
gain  to  the  tteam  of  vinegar,  till 
all  the  lead  be  thus  corroded  into 
powder. 

The  making  of  white  lead  alfo  is 
become  a trade  by  itfelf,and  confined 
to  a few  perfons,  who  have  large 
conveniences  for  this  purpofe.  The 
general  method  which  they  follow, 
ismearly  the  fame  with  that  above 
deferibed.  See  the  Philofophical 
Tranfadlions,  N®  137. 

In  this  preparation,  the  lead  is  fo 
far  opened  by  the  acid,  as  to  dif- 
cover,  when  taken  internally,  the 
ibalignant  quality  of  the  metal ; 
and  to  prove  externally,  when 
fprinkled  on  running  fores,  or  ul- 
cers, moderately  cooling,  drying, 
and  aftridtive. 

CERUSSA  ACETATA. 

Land. 

Acetated  cerulfe. 

Take  of 

Cerufie,  one  pound ; 

Biltilled  vinegar,  one  gallon  and 
an  half. 

Boil  the  cerulfe  with  the  vinegar  un- 
til the  vinegar  is  faturated  ; then 


filter  through  paper ; and,  after 
proper  evaporation,  fet  it  afide  to 
ciy'ltallize. 

SAL  PLUMBI,  viilgo  SAC- 
CHARUM  SATURNI. 

Edinb. 

Salty  commonly  called  Sugar,  of  lead. 

Put  any  quantity  of  cerulfe  into  a 
cucurbit,  and  pour  upon  it  ten 
times  its  quantity  of  dillilled  vi- 
negar. Let  the  mixture  Hand 
upon  warm  fand  till  the  vinegar 
becomes  fweet ; when  it  is  to  be 
poured  olf,  and  frelh  vinegar  ad- 
ded as  often  as  it  comes  off  Iwect. 
Then  let  all  the  vinegar  be  eva- 
porated in  a glafs-velfel  to  the 
confiftence  of  pretty  thin  honey, 
and  fet  it  afide  in  a cold  place, 
that  cryftals  may  be  formed,  which 
are  to  be  afterwards  dried  in  the 
lhade.  The  remaining  liquor  is 
again  to  be  evaporated,  that  new 
cryftals  may  be  formed  ; the  eva- 
poration of  the  refiduous  liquor  is 
to  be  repeated  till  no  more  cry- 
ftals concrete. 

Cerusse  (efpecially  that  fort  call- 
ed flake  lead,  which  is  not,  like  the 
others,  fubje6l  to  adulteration)  'is 
much  preferable  either  to  minium  or 
litharge,  for  making  the  fugar  of 
lead  : for  the  cop'ofion,  which  it  has 
already  undergone  from  the  fteam  of 
vinegar,  difpofes  it  to  dilfolve  more 
readily.  It  Ihould  be  finely  powder- 
ed before  the  vinegar  be  put  to  it ; 
and  during  the  digeftion,  or  boiling, 
every  now  and  then  ftirred  up  with  a 
wooden  fpatula,  to  promote  its  dif- 
folution,  and  prevent  its  concreting 
into  a hard  mafs  at  the  bottom. 
The  ftrong  acid  obtained  from  the 
caput  fnortuum  of  vinegar  may  be 
employed  for  this  purpofe  to  better 
advantage  than  the  weaker,!  though 
purer  acid,  above  dire<ffed»  If  a 
fmall  quantity  of  reftified  fpirit  of 
wine  be  prudently  added  to  the  fo- 
F f 2 lutioi> 
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lution  as  foon  as  it  is  duly  exhaled, 
and  the  mixture  fuffered  to  grow 
cold  by  flow  degrees,  the  fugar  will 
conci'ete  into  very  large  and  tran- 
fparent  cryftals,  which  are  fcarce 
ly  to  be  obtained  by  any  other  me- 
thod. 

If  the  cryftals  be  dried  in  fun- 
fhine.  they  acquire  a blackiflr  or  li- 
vid colour.  This  feems  to  happen 
from  the  abforption  of  light  and  its 
converfion  into  phlogifton.-  If  it 
be  owing  to  the  efcape  of  pure  air, 
why  are  the  rays  of  the  fun  necef- 
fary  to  this  difcharge?  On  whatever 
principles  we  account  for  it,-thefa£t 
is  the  fame  ; that  the  cryftals  foon 
lofe  their  faline  condition,  and  the 
lead  gradually  re-affumes  its  metallic 
form  f rom  this  property  of  lead 

readily  abforbing  phlogifton,  or  part- 
ing with  pure  air,  a folution  of  the 
faccharum  faturni  becomes  a very 
convenient  fympathetic  ink  ; on  the 
fame  grounds  it  is  alfo  ufed  for  a 
more  Important  purpofe.  As  lead 
communicates  afweetnefs  and  aftrin- 
gency  very  fimilar  to  the  produft  of 
the  vinous  fermentation,  a praftice 
formerly  prevailed  among  fraudulent 
dealers,  of  correftlng  the  too  great 
fliarpnefs  of  acid  wines  by  adultera- 
ting them  with  this  metal.  The  a- 
bufe  may  be  detefted  in  two  diffe- 
rent ways:  a piece  of  paper  may  be 
wrote  upon,  or  moiftened,  with  the 
liquor  to  be  examined,  and  then  ex- 
pofed  to  the  vapours  of  liver  of  ful- 
phur:  the  writ,  or  moiftened  papei', 
will  become  of  a livid  colour,  and 
this  will  happen  though  two  or  three 
hundred  leaves  of  a book  were  in- 
terpofed  between  the  paper  and  the 
vapours  ; by  this  method,  then,  we 
make  a,'  kind  of  fympathetic  ink. 
IJut  the  beft  way  of  making  the  teft 
is,  to  drop  a fmall  quantity  of  a fo- 
lution of  the  liver  of  fulphur  into 
the  fufpefted  liquor  : if  there  be  any 
lead  prefent,  this  addition  will  in- 


ftantly  occafion  the  precipitation  of 
a livid  or  darktoloured  cloud. 

The  fugar  of  lead  is  much  more 
efficacious  than  the  foregoing  pre- 
parations, in  anfwering  the  feveral 
intentions  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied. Some  have  ventured  upon  it 
internally,  in  dofes  of  a few  grains, 
as  a ftyptic,  in  haemorrhagies,  pro- 
fufe  colliquative  fweats,  feminal 
fluxes,  the  fluor  albus,  &c  nor  has- 
it  failed  their  expectations.  It  very 
powerfully  reftrains  the  difcharge ; 
but  almoft  as  certainly  as  It  does 
this,  it  occafions  fymptoms  of  ano- 
ther kind,  often  more  dangerous 
than  thofe  removed  by  It.  and  fome- 
times  fatal.  Violent  pains  in  thcr  " 
bowels  or  through  the  whole  body, 
and  obftinate  conttipations,  fome- 
tlmes  Immediately  follow,  efpecial- 
ly  If  the  dofe  has  been  confiderable  : 
cramps,  tremors,  and  weaknefs  of  , 
the  nerves,  generally,  fooner  or  later,, 
enfiie. 

Boerhaave  Is  of  opinion,  that  this-  . 
preparation  proves  malignant  only, 
as  far  as  its  acid  happens  to  be  ab- 
forbedm  the  body;  for  in  fuch  cafe, 
he  fays,  “ it  returns  again  into  ce- 
“ rufle,  which  Is  violently  poifon- 
“ ous.”  On  this  principle  it  would 
follow,  that  In  habits  where  acidi- 
ties abound,  the  fugar  of  lead  would 
be  Innocent.  B it  this  is  far  from 
being  the  cafe.  Lead  and  its  pre- , 
parations  aft  in  the  body  only  In  as 
far  as  tliey  are  c'}7}ihmed  with  acid.: 
cerufle  poflefles  the  qualities  of  the 
faccharum  only  In  a low  degree  ; 
and  either  of  them  freed  from  the  " 
acid,  has  little,  if  any,  efteft  at  all. 
For  the  fame  reafons,  the  fal  plumbi 
Is  preferable  to  the  pompous  extract 
and  vegeto  mineral  ^at:r  of  Goul- 
ard, in  which  the  lead  is  much  lefs 
perfeftly  corhbined  In  a lallne  ftate. 

It  Is  fometimes  convenient  to  affift 
the  folution  of  the  faccharum  faturni 
in  water,  by  adding,  a portion  of  vi- 
negar. 
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negar.  The  efFedls  of  the  external 
application  of  lead  lecms  to  differ 
from  the  (Irength  »>f  the  folution : 
thus  a very  weak  folution  lecms  to 
diminifh  directly  the  action  ot  the 
veflels,  and  is  therefore  more  pecu- 
liarly proper  in  aftive  inflammations, 
.as  of  the  eyes  ; whereas  a llrong  fo- 
lution operates  as  a diredt  llimulant, 
and  is  therefore  more  fuccefsful  in 
pafiive  ophthalnria. 

AOUA  LITPIARGYRI  ACE- 
TATI. 

Land. 

Water  of  acetated  litharge. 
Take  of 

Litharge,  two  pounds  and  four 
ounces ; 

Dillilled  vinegar,  one  gallon. 
Mix,  and  boil  to  fix  pints,  con- 
itantly  ftimng ; then  fet  it  a 


fide.  After  the  feces  have  fub 

fided,  ihain. 

This  preparation  may  be  confi-  ' 
dered  as  nearly  the  fame  with  the 
extract  and  vegeto-mineral  water  of  ' 
Mr  Goiilard.  And  it  is  probably 
from  the  circumftances  of  his  prepa- 
rations having  come  into  a common 
ufe,  that  the  London  college  have 
given  this  article  a place  in  their 
pharmacopoeia.  It  may,  however, 
be  a matter  of  doubt  whether  it  be 
really^  intitled  to  a place.  For  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  every  pur- 
pofe  to  be  anfwered  by  it  may  be 
better  obtained  from  the  employ- 
ment of  a folution  of  the  cerufla  a- 
cetata  In  Ample  water,  d he  aqua  li- 
thargyri  acetata  is  Intended  for  eJt- 
terndi  ufe  only. 


C H A 
P RM  PARAT/1 
PREP AR  ATI 


Tin  eafily  melts  in  the  fire,  and 
calcines  into  a dufky  powder  ; 
which,  by  a farther  continuance  of 
the  heat,  becomes  white.  A mafs 
of  tin  heated  till  it  be  juft  ready  to 
melt,  proves  extremely  brittle,  fo  as 
to  fall  in  pieces  from  a blow ; .and  by 
dexterous  agitation,  into  powder.  1 ts 
proper  menftruum  Is  aqua  regia; 
•though  the  other  mineral  acids  alfo 
jnay  be  made  to  diflfolve  it,  and  the 
.^vegetable  ones  in  fmall  quantity.  It 
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cryftallizes  with  the  vegetable  and 
vitriolic  acids;  but  with  the  others, 
dellquates. 

The  virtues  of  this  metal  are  little 
known.  It  has  been  recommended 
as  an  antihyiteric,  antiheftic,  &e. 
At  prefent,  it  Is  chiefly  ufed  as  an 
anthelmintic. 

STANNUM  PULVERATUM. 
Lend. 

Powdered  tin. 

F f 3 Take 
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Take  of 

Tin,  fix  pounds. 

Melt  it  in  an  iron  vefTel,  and  ftir  it 
with  an  iron  rod  until  a powder 
floats  on  the  furface.  Take  off  the 
powder,  and,  when  cold,  pafs  it 
through  a fieve. 

This  preparation  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  nearly  the  fame  with  the 
calx  J6vis,  which  had  a place  in  the 
former  editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  ; but  from  the  late 
editions  the  calx  has  been  expunged, 
and  the  limatura,  or  pulvis  ftanni, 
has  a place  only  in  their  lift  of  the 
materia  medica.  But  althoujih  fel- 
dom  prepared  by  the  apothecary 
himfelf,  it  is  not  unfrequently  em- 
ployed as  a remedy  againll  worms, 
particularly  the  flat  kinds,  which 
too  often  elude  the  force  of  other 
medicines.  The  general  dole  is  from 
a fcruple  to  a dram  ; fome  confine  it 
to  a few  grains.  But  Dr  Alfton  af- 
furcs  us,  in  the  Edinburgh  Effays, 
that  its  fuccefs  chiefly  depends  upon 
its  being  given  in  much  larger  quan- 
tities : he  direfts  an  ounce  of  the 
powder  on  an  empty  ftomach,  mixed 
with  four  ounces  of  molaffes  ; next 
day,  half  an  ounce  ; and  the  day 
following,  half  an  ounce  more  : af- 
ter which,  a patliartic  is  admlnifter- 


ed  : he  fays  the  worms  are  ufually 
voided  during  the  operation  of  the 
purge,  but  that  pains  of  the  ftomach 
occafioned  by  them  are  removed  al- 
moft  immediately  upon  taking  the 
firft  dofe  of  the  tin. 

This  pradlice  is  fometimes  fuccefs- 
ful  in  the  expulfion  of  tcenia,  but 
by  no  means  fo  frequently  as  Dr 
Alfton’s  obfervations  would  lead  us 
to  hope. 

stanni  amalgam  a. 

Dan. 

Amalgam  of  tin. 

Take  of 

Shavings  of  pure  tin,  two  oun- 
ces ; 

Pure  quickfilver,  three  drams. 
Let  them  be  rubbed  to  a powder  in 

a ftone  mortar. 

SoMR  have  imagined  that  tin  thus 
a£led  upon  by  mercury,  is  in  a more 
a£|ive  condition  than  when  exhibited 
in  the  (late  of  powder : and  accord- 
ingly it  has  been  given  in  worm  ca- 
fes. But  as  both  are  equally  info- 
luble  in  the  animal  fluids,  this  is  not 
to  be  expefted ; and  to  obtain  any 
peculiar  properties  which  tin  may 
poffefs  to  their  full  extent,  it  wiU 
probably  be  neceffaiy  to  e-xhibit  it  in 
fome  faline  ftate. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

. ' 

PRJE  F ARJT'A  E ZINCO. 

PREPARATIONS  of  ZINC. 


ZINCUM  CALCINATUM. 

Land. 

Calcined  zinc.  ■ , 

Take  of 

Zinc,  broken  into  fmall  pieces, 
eight  ounces. 

Caft  the  pieces  of  zinc,  at  feveral 
times,  into  an  ignited,  large,  and 
deep,  crucible,  placed  leaning, 
or  half-upright,  putting  upon  it 
another  crucible  in  fuch  a manner 
that  the  air  may  have  free  accefs 
to  the  burning  zinc.  * 

Take  out  the  calx  as  foon  as  it  ap- 
pears, and  fift  its  white  and  lighter 
part. 

CALX  ZINCI  vulgo  FLORES 
ZINCI. 

Edinb. 

Fto^uers  of  zinc. 

Let  a large  crucible  be  placed  in  a 
furnace,  in  an  inclined  fituation, 
only  half  upright ; when  the  bot- 
tom of  the  velTel  is  moderately 
red,  put  a fmall  piece  of  zii}C,  a- 
bout  the  weight  of  two  drams, 
into  it.  The  zinc  flames  in  a 
ftiort  time,  and  is  at  the  fame 
time  converted  into  a fpongy 
calx,  which  is  to  be  raked  from 
the  furface  of  the  metal  with 
an  iron  fpatula;  that  the  corn- 


bullion  may  be  more  complete  : 
when  the  zinc  ceafes  to  flame, take 
the  calx  out  of  the  crucible.  Ha- 
ving  put  in  another  piece  of  zinc, 
the  operation  may  be  repeated  as 
often  as  you  pleaie  Laftly,  the 
calx  is  to  be  prepared  like  anti- 
mony. 

These  flowers,  as  ufed  external- 
ly, are  preferable  for  medicinal  pur- 
pofes  to  tutty,  and  the  more  impure 
fubllmates  of  zinc,  which  are  obtain 
ed  in  t he  brafs  works ; and  likevvlfc 
to  calamine,  the  natural  ore  of  this 
metal,  which  contains  a large  quan- 
tity of  earth,  and  frequently  a por- 
tion of  heterogeneous  metallic  mat- 
ter. But  befides  being  applied  ex- 
ternally, they  have  alfo  of  late  been 
ufed  internally.  The  flowers  of  zinc, 
in  dofes  from  one  to  feven  or  eight 
grains,  have  been  much  celebrated 
of  late  years  in  the  cure  of  epilepfy 
and  feveral  fpafmodic  affedtions  : 
and  there  are  fufficient  teftimonies 
of  their  good  eftedls,  where  tonic 
remedies  in  thofe  alfedUons  are  pro- 
per. 

VITRIOLUM  ALBUM. 

Edin. 

White  vitriol. 

F f 4 Tftk* 
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Take  of 

Zincj  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  three 
ounces ; 

Vitriolic  acid,  five  ounces ; 
Water,  twenty  ounces. 

Having  mixed  the  acid  and  water, 
add  the  zinc,  and  when  the  ebul- 
lition is  finiihed  ftrain  the  liquor  ; 
then  after  proper  evaporation  fet 
^ it  apart  in  a cold  place,  that  it 
may  flioot  into  cryftals. 

This  fait  is  an  elegant  white  vi- 
triol. It  differs  from  the  common 
white  vitriol,  and  the  fal  vitrioli  of 
the  (hops,  only  in  being  purer,  and 
perfeftly  free  from  any  admixture  of 
copper,  or  fuch  other  foreign  metal- 
lic bodies  as  the  others  generally 
contain. 

ZINCI  VITRIOLATI  PURI- 
FICATIO. 

Land. 

Pnrification  sf  vitriolaied  zinc. 
Take  of 

White  vitriol  one  pound  ; 
Vitriolic  acid,  one  dram  ; 
Boilingdiftilled  water,  three  pints. 
Mix,  and  filter  through  paper. 
After  a proper  evaporation,  fet 
it  afide  in  a cold  place  to  cryftal- 
lize. 


Although  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege have  given  a formula  for  the 
preparation  of  white  vitriol,  yet 
their  direftion  Is  very  rarely  followed 
by  any  of  the  apothecaries  or  che- 
mifts,  who  in  general  purchafe  it 
as  obtained  from  the  Goffer  mines. 
When,  however,  it  is  got  in  this 
way,  it  is  often  a veiy  impure  fait, 
and  requires  that  purification  which 
is  here  direfted,  and  which  is  by- 
no  means  neceffary  for  the  white  vi- 
triol artificially  prepared,  in  the 
manner  above  direfted.  But  by 
this  procefs,  the  ordinary  white  vi- 
triol, In  Its  common  ftate  of  impu- 
rity, will  be  freed  from  thofe  im- 
pregnations of  earthy  and  other  mat- 
ters which  it  often  contains.  And 
in  this  purified  ftate  it  anfwers  many  ' 
ufeful  purpofes,  not  only  external- 
ly but  internally ; and  particular- 
ly in  dofes  from  ten  grains  to  half 
a dram,  it  operates  almoft  inftant- 
ly  as  an  emetic,  and  is  at  the  fame 
time  perfeftly  fafe.  By  employing 
it  internally,  in  fmaller  dofes,  we 
may  obtain,  and  perhaps  even  more 
effeftually,  all  the  tonic  power  of 
the  zinc ; and  fome  think  it  in 
every  cafe  preferable  to  the  calx 
zinci. 
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CHAP.'  XVII. 

A Si^U  JE  DISTILLATM.  ' 

LendoH, 

A^UJE  ST  1 L LAT  jr  I JE  S I M P L I C E S, 

Edinburgh. 


SIMPLE  DISTILLED  AVATERS: 


■"HE  effluvia  which  exhale  into  the 
air  from  many  vegetables,  par- 
ticularly from  thofe  of  the  odorous 
kind,  coiiCft  apparently  of  pidn- 
tiples  of  great  fubtility  and  aftivity, 
capable  of  ftrongly  and  fuddenly  af- 
fefting  the  brain  and  nervous  fy- 
Item,  efpecially  in  thofe  whofe  nerves 
are  of  great  fenfibility;  and  like- 
wife  of  operating  in  a flower  man- 
ner, upon  the  fyftem  of  grofler  vef- 
fels.  Thus  Boerhaave  obfervcs,  that 
in  hyfterical  and  hypochondriacal 
perrons,  the  fragrant  odour  of  the 
Indian  hyacinthcxcitellrange  fpafms, 
which  the  ftrong  fcent  of  rue  re- 
lieves : that  the  effluvia  of  the  wal- 
nut-tree occafion  headachs,  and 
make  the  body  coftive ; that  thofe 
of  poppies  procure  fleep ; and  that 
the  fmell  of  bean  bloflbms,  long  con- 
tinued, diforders  the*  fenfes.  Le- 
mery  relates,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge, that  feveral  perfons  were  pur- 
ged by  flaying  long  in  a room 
where  damafli  rofes  were  drying. 

Some  of  the  chemifls  have  indul- 
ged themfelvcs  in  the  pleafing  fur- 
Tcy  of  thefe  prefiding  fpirits,  as  they 


are  called,  of  vegetables ; their  pe- 
culiar nature  in  the  different  fpecies 
of  plants;  their  exhalation  into  the 
atmofphere  by  the  fun’s  heat,  and 
difperlion  by  winds  ; their  rendering 
the  air  of  particular  places  medici- 
nal, or  otherwife,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  plants  that  abound. 
They  have  contrived  alfo  different 
means  for  collcfting  thefe  fugitive 
emanations,  and  concentrating,  and 
condenfing  them  into  a liquid  form; 
employing  either  the  native  moi- 
flure  of  the  fubjefk,  or  an  addition 
of  water,  as  a vehicle  or  matrix  for 
retaining  them. 

The  procefs  which  has  bcea 
judged  moflanalagous  to  that  of  na- 
ture, is  the  following.  The  fubjeft 
frefli  gathered  at  the  feafon  of  it* 
greatell  vigour,  with  the  morning 
dew  upon  it,  is  laid  lightly  aod  un- 
bruifed  in  a fliallow  veffel,  to  which 
is  adapted  a low  head  with  a reci- 
pient ; under  the  veffel  a live  coal  is 
placed,  and  occafionally  renewed, 
fo  as  to  keep  up  an  uniform  heat,  no 
greater  than  tltat  which  obtains  in 
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the  atmofphere  in  fummer,  viz  a- 
bout  85  degrees  of  Farenlieit’s  ther- 
mometer. In  this  decree  of  heat 

O 

there  arifes,  exceeding  flowly,  an 
invifible  vapour,  which  condenfes  in 
the  head  into  dewy  drops,  and  fidls 
down  into  the  receiver ; and  which 
has  been  fuppofed  to  be  the  very 
fubitance  that  the  plant  would  have 
fpontaneoufly  emitted  in  the  open 
air. 

But  on  fubmitting  to  this  pro- 
cefs  many  kinds  of  odoriferous  ve- 
getables, the  liquors  obtained  by  it 
have  been  found  to  be  very  different 
from  the  natural  effluvia  of  the  re- 
fpedfive  fubjefts:  they  have  h^d  very 
little  fmell,  and  no  remarkable  talle. 
It  appeared  that  a heat,  equal  to 
that  of  the  atmofphere,  is  incapable 
of  railing  in  clofe  velfels  thofe  parts 
of  vegetables  which  they  emit  in  the 
open  air.  !t  may  therefore  be  pre- 
fumed, that  in  this  lalt  cafe  fome  o- 
ther  caufe  concurs  to  the  effedf : that 
It  is  not  the  fun’s  heat  aUine'  which 
taifes  and  impregnates  the  air  with 
tile  odorous  principles  of  vegetables, 
hut  that  the  air  itfelf,  or  the  wateiy 
humidity  with  which  it  abounds,  ac- 
ting as  a true  diffolvent,  extradfs 
and  imbibes  them;  fo  that  the  na- 
tural effluvia  of  a plant  may  be 
looked  upon  as  an  infufion  of  the 
plant  made  in  air.  The  purgative 
virtue  of  the  damaflt  rofe,  and  the 
allrin/ency  of  the  walnut-tree, 
which,  as  above  obferved,  are  in 
fome  degi-ee  communicated  to  the 
air,  may  be  totally  extradfed  by  in  ■ 
fufion  both  in  watery  and  fpirituous 
menftrua,  but  never  rife  in  dillilla 
tion  with  any  degree  of  heat : and 
tire  volatile  odours  of  aromatic  herbs, 
which  are  diffufed  through  the  at- 
mofphere in  the  lowell  warmth^  can- 
not be  made  to  dillil  without  a heat 
much  greater  than  is  ever  found  to 
obtain  in  a fliaded  air. 

W'e  apprehend,  that  the  effluvia 
^riling  from  growing  vegetables,  are 
•k 


chiefly  exhaled  by  the  living  energy 
of  the  plant  : the  odorous  matter  is 
a real  fecretion,  which  cannot  be 
performed  independent  of  adfive  vef- 
lels ; and  it  is  reafonable  to  allow 
the  fame  powers  for  the  exhalation 
of  thefe  effluvia  as  for  the  tranfpi- 
ration  of  their  watery  parts. 

The  above  procefs,  therefore,  and 
the  theory  on  which  it  is  built,  ap- 
pear to  be  faulty  in  two  points  ; 
1.  In  fuppofing  that  all  thofe  prin- 
ciples, which  naturally  exhale  from 
vegetables,  may  be  colledled  by  di- 
lliilation;  whereas  there  are  many 
which  the  air  extradfs  in  virtue  of 
its  diffolving  power ; fome  are  alfo 
incapable  of  being  colledled  m a vi- 
fible  and  inelallic  form  ; and  there 
are  thofe  which  are  artificially  fepa- 
rable  by  diflblvents  only:  2.  In  em- 
ploying a degree  of  heat  infufficient 
for  feparating  even  thofe  parts  which 
are  truly  exhalable  by  heat. 

The  foregoing  method  of  diftil- 
lation  is  cornmonly  called  dijiillathn 
by  the  cold  ftill;  but  thofe  who  have 
pradlifed  it,  have  generally  emplo)^- 
ed  a confiderable  heat.  A fhallow 
leaden  yeflel  is  filled  with  the  frefh 
herbs,  flowers,  &c.  which  are  heap- 
ed above  it;  fo  that  when  the  head 
is  fitted  on,  this  alfq  may  be  filled 
a confiderable  way.  A little  fire 
is  made  under  the  veflel,  fufficlent 
to  make  the  bottom  much  hotter 
than  the  hand  can  bear,  cai-e  being 
taken  only  not  to  heat  it  fo  far  as 
to  endanger  fcorching  any  part  of 
the  fubjedh.  If  the  bottom  of  the 
veflel  be  not  made  fo  hot  as  to  have 
this  effedl  on  the  part  contiguous  to 
it,  it  is  not  to  be  feared  that  the 
heat  communicated  to  the  reft  of 
the  included  matter  will  be  great 
enough  to  do  it  any  injury.  By 
this  management,  the  volatile  parts 
of  feveral  odorous  plants,  as  mint, 
are  effedlually  forced  over ; and  if 
the  procefs  has  been  IkjlfuUy  mana- 
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ged,  tht  diftilled  liquor  proves  rich- 
ly impregnated  with  the  native  o- 
doiir  and  flavour  ot  the  fubjett,  with- 
out having  received  any  kind  of  dlf- 
agreeable  intpreffion  from  the  heat 
made  ufe  of. 

This  procefs  has  been  chiefly 
pradllfed  in  private  families  ; the 
ilownefs  of  the  diftillation,  and  the 
attendance  and  care  ncceffary  for 
preventing  the  fcorching  of  fome 
part  of  the  plant,  fo  as  to  commuiii- 
cate  an  ungrateful  burnt  flavour  to 
the  liquor,  rendering  it  inconlillent 
with  the  difpatch  requifite  in  the 
larger  way  ot  bufinefs. 

Another  method  has  therefore 
been  had  recourfe  to,  that  by  the 
common  flill,  called,  in  diftindtion 
from  the  foregoing,  the  kot  Jlill, 
Here  a quantity  of  water  Is  added 
to  the  plant  to  prevent  Its  burning  ; 
and  the  liquor  is  kept  nearly  of  a 
boiling  heat,  or  made  fully  to  boil  ; 
fo  that  tiie  vapour  rifes  plentifully 
into  the  head,  and  pafling  thence 
into  a fpiral  pipe  or  worm  placed 
in  a veffel  of  cold  water,  is  there 
condenfed,  . and  runs  out  in  drops 
quickly  fuccceding  each  other,  or 
in  a continued  ftream.  The  addi- 
tional water  does  not  at  all  weaken 
the  produce  ; for  the  moll;  volatile 
parts  of  the  fubjecl  rife  firft,  and  Im- 
pregnate the  liquor  that  frit  dilllls; 
as  foon  as  the  plant  has  given  over  its 
virtue  fufficicntly,  which  is  known 
by  examining  from  time  to  time  the 
liquor  that  runs  from  the  nofe  of 
the  worm,  the  diftillation  is  to  be 
flopped. 

This  is  the  method  of  diftillation 
commonly  prai^Hfed  for  the  officinal 
waters.  It  is  accompanied  with 
one  imperfeftlon  affe(hing  chiefly 
thofe  waters  whofe  principal  value 
confifts  In  the  delicacy  of  their  fla- 
vour ; this  being  not  a little  injured 
by  the  boiling  heat  ufually  employ- 
ed; and  by  the  coagitation  of  thf 


odorous  particles  of  the  fubjeft  with 
the  waicr.  Sometimes  alfo  a part 
of  the  plant  flicks  to  the  jides  oi  the 
Itill,  and  Is  fo  far  fcorchcd  as  to  give 
an  ungrateful  taint  to  the  liquor. 

There  is  another  method  of  ma- 
naglng  this  operation,  which  has 
been  recommended  for  the  diftillation 
of  the  more  volatile  elfential  oils, 
and  which  Is  equally  applicable  ta 
that  of  the  waters.  In  this  method, 
the  advantages  of  the  foregoing  ones 
are  united,  and  their  inconveniences 
obviated.  A quantity  of  water  be- 
ing poured  into  the  Hill,  and  the 
herbs  or  flowers  placed  in  a bafleet 
over  it,  there  can  be  no  pollibility 
of  burning  ; the  water  may  be  made 
to  boil,  but  fo  as  not  to  rife  up  into 
the  ballcet,  which  would  defeat  tlie 
intention  of  this  contrivance.  'I'he 
hot  vapour  of  the  water  paffing 
lightly  through  all  the  interftices  of 
the  fubjeft  matter,  imbibes  and 
carries  over  the  volatile  parts  un- 
altered in  their  native  flavour.  By 
this  means  the  diftilled  waters  of  all 
thofe  fubftances  whofe  oils  are  of 
the  more  volatile  kind,  are  obtained 
in  the  utmoft  perfeftion,  and  with 
fiifficient  difpatch  ; for  which  laft 
Intention  the  Hill  may  be  filled  quite 
up  to  the  head. 

In  the  diftillation  of  effential  oils, 
the  water,  as  was  obferved  in  the 
foregoing  feclion,  imbibes  always  a 
part  of  the  oil.  The  diftilled  liquors 
here  treated  of,  are  no  other  than 
water  thus  impregnated  with  the  ef- 
feniial  oil  of  the  fubjedl ; whatever 
fmell,  tafte,  or  virtue,  is  here  com- 
municated to  water,  or  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a watery  liquor,  being 
found  In  a concentrated  (late  in  the 
oil.  The  effential  oil,  or  fome  part 
of  it,  more  attenuated  and  fubtilized 
than  the  reft,  is  the  diredl  principle 
on  which  the  title  of fpiritus  reiior. 

of 
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or  prefiding  fpirit,  has  been  be- 
llowed. 

All  thofe  vegetables  therefore 
which  contain  an  eircntial  oil,  will 
give  over  fome  virtue  to  water  by 
diilillation  : but  the  degree  of  the 
impregnation  of  the  water,  or  the 
quantity  of  water  which  a plant  is 
capable  of  fatiating  with  its  virtue, 
are  by  no  means'  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  its  oil.  i he  oil  la- 
tiates  only  the  water  that  comes 
over  at  the  fame  time  with  it : if 
there  be  more  oi  than  is  fufficient 
for  this  faturation,  the  furplus  fepa- 
rates,  and  concretes  in  its  proper 
form,  not  mifcible  with  the  water 
that  arifes  afterwards.  Some  odo 
riferous  flowers,  whofe  oil  is  in  fo 
fmali  quantity,  that  fcarcely  any  vi- 
lible  mark  of  it  appears,  unlefs  fifty 
or  an  hundred  pounds  or  more  are 
diftilled  at  once,  give  neverthelefs  as 
llrong  an  impregnation  to  water  as 
thofe  plants  which  abound  jiiofl;  with 
oil. 

Many  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
diftilled  waters  may  be  more  and 
more  impregnated  with  the  virtues 
of  the  fubjeft,  and  their  llrength 
increafed  to  any  afligned  degree,  by 
eohobatton,  that  is,  by  rediflilling 
them  a number  of  times  from  frefli 
parcels  of  the  plant.  Experience, 
however,  fliows  ihe  contrary ; a wa- 
ter fleilfully  drawn  in  the  firft  dillil- 
latlon,  proves  on  every  repeated  one 
not  llronger  but  more  difagreeable. 
Aqueous  liquors  are  not  capable  of 
imbibing  above  a certain  quantity  of 
the  volatile  oil  of  vegetables  ; ' and 
this  they  may  be  made  to  take  up 
by  one,  as  well  as  by  any  number  of 
diftillations  : the  oftener  the  procefs 
is  repeated,  the  ungrateful  impreflion 
which  they  generally  receive  froin 
the  fire,  even  ^t  the  firft  time,  be- 
comes greater  and  greater.  Thofe 
plants  which  do  not  yield  at  firft 


waters  fufliciently  ftrong,  are  not 
proper  fubjedls  fur  this  procefs,  fince 
their  virtue  may  be  obiaincd  much 
more  advantageoufly  by  others. 

General  Rules  for  the  Distilla- 
tion of  the  Officinal  Simple 
Waters. 

T. 

Where  they  are  direfled  frefli,  fuch 
only  mull  be  employed:  but  fome 
are  allowed  to  be  ufed  dry,  as  be- 
ing eafily  procurable  in  this  date 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  though 
rather  more  elegant  waters  might 
be  obtained  from  them  whilft 
green. 

When  frefli  and  juicy  herbs  are 
to  be  diftilled,  thrice  their  weight 
of  water  will  be  fully  fufficient ; but 
dry  ones  require  a much  larger 
quantity.  In  general,  there  fliould 
be  fo  much  water,  that  after  all  in- 
tended to  be  diftilled  has  come  over, 
there  may  be  liquor  enough  left  to 
prevent  the  matter  from  burning  to 
the  ftill. 

II. 

The  diilillation  may  be  performed 
in  an  alembic  with  a refrigeratory, 
■the  junftures  being  luted. 

III. 

Plants  differ  fo  much,  according 
to  the  foil  and  feafon  of  which  they 
are  the  produce,  and  likewife  ac- 
cording to  their  own  age,  that  it 
is  impoflible  to  fix  the  quantity  of 
water  to  be  drawn  from  a certain 
weight  of  them  to  any  invariable 
ftandard.  The  diilillation  may  al- 
ways be  continued  as  long  as  the 
.liquor  runs  well- flavoured  off"  the 
ftibjetl,  and  no  longer. 

If  the  herbs  are  of  prime  goodnefs, 
they  muft  be  taken  in  the  weights 
preferibed  : but  when  frefti  ones 
are  fubftituted  to  dry  or  when 
the  plants  theinfelves  are  the 

produsc 
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produce  of  unfavourable  feafons, 
and  weaker  than  ordinary , the 
quantities  are  to  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  difcretion  of  the 
artift. 

After  the  odorous  water,  alone 
intended  for  ufe,  has  come  over,  an 
acidulous  liquor  arifes,  which  has 
fometimes  extracted  fo  much  from 
the  copper  head  of  the  Hill  as  to 
prove  emetic.  To  this  are  owing 
the  anthelmintic  virtues  attributed 
to  certain  diililled  waters. 

IV. 

In  a preceding  edition  of  the  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopoeia,  fome  vege- 
tables were  ordered  to  be  flight- 
ly  fermented  wnth  the  addition 
of  yeft,  previoufly  to  the  diftilla- 
tion. 

The  principle  on  which  this  ma- 
nagement is  founded,  is  certainly 
jnft ; for  the  fermentation  fome- 
tvhat  opens  and  unlocks  their  tex- 
ture, fo  as  to  make  them  part  with 
more  in  the  fubfequent  dilHllation 
than  could  be  drawn  over  from  them 
•without  fome  affiftanee  of  this  kind. 
Thofe  plants,  however,  which  re- 
quire this  treatment,  are  not  proper 
fubjeds  for  fimple  waters  to  be 
drawn  from,  their  virtues  being  ob- 
tainable to  better  advantage  by  other 
procefTes. 

V. 

If  any  drops  of  oil  fwim  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  water,  they  are  to  be 
carefully  taken  off. 

VI. 

That  the  waters  may  keep  the  bet- 
ter, about  one-twentieth  part 
their  weight  of  proof-fpirit  may 
be  added  to  each  after  they  are 
diftilled. 

A great  number  of  diftilled  wa- 
ters w’ere  formerly  kept  in  the  Ihops, 
and  are  ftill  retained  in  foreign 
pharmacopoeias.  The  Faculty  of 


Paris  dired.  In  the  laft  edition  of 
their  Cod^x  Medicuv/entania,  no 
lefs  than  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  different  waters,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  different  ingredients 
In  one  fingle  water.  Near  one  half 
of  thefe  preparations  have  fcarccly 
any  virtue  or  flavour  from  the  fub- 
jeft,  aijd  many  of  the  others  are  in- 
fignificant. 

The  Colleges  of  London  and  E- 
dinburgh  have  rejected  thefe  often- 
tatious  fuperflultles,  and  given  an 
elegant  and  compendious  fet  of  wa- 
ters, fufficient  for  anfwering  fuch 
purpofes  as  thefe  kinds  of  prepara- 
tions are  applied  to  In  praftice.  Di- 
ftilled waters  arc  employed  chiefly 
as  grateful  diluents,'  as  fuitable  ve- 
hicles for  medicines  of  greater  effi- 
cacy, or-  for  rendering  difguftful 
ones  more  acceptable  to  the  palate 
and  ftomach ; few  are  depended  on, 
with  any  intention  of  confequence, 
by  themfelves. 

AQUA  DISTILLATA. 

Land. 

Dijlilled  'Water. 

Take  of 

Spring- water,  ten  gallons. 

Draw  off  by  diftilla'tlon,  firfl,  four 
pints;  wliich  being  thrown  away, 
draw  off  four  gallons.  his  wa- 
ter is  to  be  kept  in  a glals  or 
earthen  bottle  with  a glafs  ftop- 
per. 

AQUA  DISTILLATA. 

Edin. 

Diftilled  'water. 

Let  well  or  river  water  be  diftilled 
in  very  clean  veffels  till  about  two 
thirds  are  drawn  off 

Native  water  is  feldom  or  never 
found  pure,  and  generally  contains 
earthy,  faline,  metallic,  or  other 
matters.  Diftillation  is  therefore 
emplpyed  as  a means  of  freeing  It 
of  thefe  heterogeneous  parts.  For 

fome 
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fome  pliarmaceutical  purpofes  dillil- 
leii  water , is  abfolutely  neccfTary : 
thus,  if  we  employ  hard  undillilled 
water  for  dilTolving  fugar  of  lead, 
inftead  of  a perfetl  folution,  we 
produce  a milky  like  cloud,  owing 
to  a real  decorapolltion  of  parts. 

Diftilled  water  is  now  employed 
by  the  London  college  for 'a  great 
variety  of  purpofes  ; -and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  in  many  chemical 
and  phai'maceutical  proceffes,  the 
cmploymentof  a heterogeneous  fluid, 
in  place  of  the  pure  dement,  may 
produce  an  eflential  alteration  of 
qualities,  or  frultrate  the  intention 
in  view.  While  the  London  college 
have  made  more  ufe  of  dillilled  wa- 
ter than  any  other,  their  diredlions 
for  preparing  it  feem  to  be  the  bell. 
For  as  fome  impregnation  may  be 
more  volatile  than  pure  water,  it  is 
freed  from  thefe  by  throwing  away 
what  comes  firft  over ; and  by  keep- 
ing it  afterwards  in  a clofe  veflel, 
abforption  from  the  air  is  prevent- 
ed. 

AQUA  ANETHI. 

' Lond. 

Dill-’water. 

Take  of 

Dill-feed,  bruifed,  one  pound  ; 
Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 

Draw  off  one  gallon. 

AQUA  SEMINUM  ANETHI 
SIMPLEX. 

Edin. 

Simple  dill-feed  nuater. 

Take  of 

Dill-feeds,  one  pound ; 

Pour  on  as  much  water  as  when  ten 
pounds  have  been  drawn  off  by 
dillillation,  there  may  remain  as 
much  as  is  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 

After  proper  maceration,  let  ten 
pounds  be  drawn  off. 


Although  the  dill-water  holds 
a place,  not  only  in  the  i^ondon  and 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeias,  but  alfo 
in  mofl;  of  the  foreign  ones;  yet.it 
is  not  much  employed  in  pradtice. 
It  obtains,  indeed,  a pretty  llrong 
Impregnation  from  the  feeds,  and  is 
fometimes  employed  as  a carmina- 
tive, particularly  as  the  bafis  of  mix- 
tures and  juleps ; but  It  is  lefs  power- 
ful and  lefs  agreeable  than  that  of 
pepper-mint,  cinnamon,  and  fome 
others. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI. 

Land.  Ed. 

Cinnamon-water, 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  pound  ; 
Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
draw  off  one  gallon. 

Fro  M one  pound  of  cinnamon 
the  Edinburgh  college  diredl  ten 
pounds  of  water  to  be  drawn  off ; 
and  if  the  cinnamon  employed  be  of 
good  quality,  it  may  yield  that 
quantity  with  a ftrong  impregna- 
tion ; but  what  comes  over  firfl  is 
unqueftionably  the  llrongelL 

This  Is  a very  grateful  and  ufeful 
water,  pofleffing  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree the  fragi'ance  and  aromatic 
cordial  virtues  of  the  fpice.  Where 
j-eal  cinnamon-water  is  wanted,  care 
fliould  be  had  In  the  choice  of  the 
cinnamon,  to  avoid  the  too  common 
impofition  of  cafia  being  fubflituted 
in  its  room.  The  two  drugs  may 
be  eafily  dilllnguiflied  from  each 
other  by  the  marks  laid  down  under 
the  refpedlive  articles  in  the  Second 
Part  of  this  work':  but  the  eflfential 
oils  of  the  two  approach  fo  near, 
that  after  diftlllatlon  it  is  perhaps 
impoffible  to  dillingullh  the  waters; 
and  it  is  ilill  more  doubtful  how  far 
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the  one  is  in  any  degree  preferable 
to  the  other. 

•’he  oil  of  cinnamon  is  very  pon- 
derous, and  arii'es  more  difficultly 
than  that  of  any  of  the  other  vege- 
table matters  from  which  fimple  wa- 
ters arc  ordered  to  be  drawn.  This 
obfervation  diretts  us,  in  the  dillilla- 
tion  of  this  water,  to  make  ufe  of  a 
quick  fire  and  a lo  v veflcl  For 
the  fame  reafon,  the  water  does  not 
keep  fo  well  as  might  be  wilhed  ; 
the  ponderous  oil  parting  from  it  in 
time,  and  falling  to  the  bottom, 
when  the  liquor  lofes  its  milky  hue, 
its  fragrant  fmell,  and  aromatic  tafte. 
Some  recommend  a fmall  propor- 
tion of  fugar  to^  be  added,  in  order 
to  keep  the  oil  united  with  the  wa- 
ter. 

AQUA  CASSIA  LIGNEjE. 

Edini. 

Cajpa’^water. 

From  a pound  and  a half  of  the 
caffla  bark,  ten  pounds  of  wa- 
ter are  direfted  to  be  drawn  off 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  dill 
water. 

This  diftillcd  water,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, approaches  fo  near  to  that  of 
cinnamon,  that  it  is  almoft,  if  not 
altogether,  impoflible  to  diffinguiffi 
the  difference  between  the  two.  And 
although  the  London  college  have 
given  it  no  place  in  their  pharmaco- 
poeia, yet  we  may  venture  to  affert, 
that  it  is  no  llrangcr  to  the  fhops  of 
the  apothecaries.  Nay,  fo  great  is 
the  di.Terence  of  price,  and  fo  little 
of  fenfible  qualities,  that  what  is  fold 
under  the  name  of  cinnamon-water 
is  almoft  entirely  prepared  from  caf- 
fia  alone ; and  not  even  prepared 
from  the  caffia  bark,  as  direfted  by 
the  Edinburgh  college,  but  from  the 
caffia  buds,  which  may  be  had  at  a 
ftill  cheaper  rate,  and  which  yield 


precifely  the  fame  cffential  oil,  al- 
though in  lefs  quantity.  When  caf- 
fia water  is  prepared  precifely  ac- 
cording to  the  direAions  of  the  E- 
dinburgh  college,  from  containing  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  fubjedl,  it 
has  in  general  a ftrongcr  impregna- 
tion than  their  genuine  cinnamon 
water,  and  is  probably  in  no  degree 
inferior  in  its  virtues. 

AQITA  FtENICULI. 

Land. 

Fennel-nuater. 

Take  of 

Sweet  fennel- feeds,  bruifed,  one 
pound; 

Water  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 

Draw  off  one'  gallon. 

The  water  of  fennel-feeds  is  not 
unpleafant.  A water  has  alfo  been 
diffilled  from  the  leaves.  When 
thefe  are  employed,  they  ihould  be 
taken  before  the  plant  has  run  int<i 
flower ; for  after  this  time  they  are 
much  weaker,  and  lefs  agi-eeable. 
Some  have  obferved,  that  the  upper 
leaves  and  tops,  before  the  flowers 
appear,  yield  a more  elegant  water, 
and  a remarkably  finer  effential  oil 
than  the  lower  ones  ; and  that  the 
oil  obtained  from  the  one  fwims  on 
water,  whilft  that  of  the  other  finks. 
No  part  of  the  herb,  however,  is  e- 
qual  in  flavour  to  the  feeds. 

AQUA  MENTFIiE  PIPEUX- 
TIDIS. 

Land. 

Peppet  7Uint  ‘water. 

Take  of 

Herb  of  peppermint,  dried,  one 
pound  and  an  half ; 

Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  ajx 
empyreuma. 

Draw'  off  one  gallon. 


Edini. 
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Edinb. 

From  three  pounds  of  the  leaves  of 

peppermint,  ten  pounds  of  water 

are  to  be  drawn  off. 

This  is  a very  elegant  and  ufeful 
water;  it  has  a warm  pungent  tallc, 
exaftly  refembling  that  of  the  pep- 
permint itfelf.  A fpoonful  or  two 
taken  at  a time,  warm  the  ftomach, 
and  give  great  relief  in  cold,  flatu- 
lent colics.  Some  have  fubllituted 
a plain  infufion  of  the  dried  leaves 
of  the  plant,  which  is  not  greatly 
different  in  virtue  from  the  diftilled 
water. 

In  the  diffillation  of  this  water,  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  effential  oil 
in  general  comes  over  in  its  pure 
ftate.  And  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
employ  this  for  impregnating  other 
water,  with  which  it  may  be  readily 
mixed  by  the  acid  of  a little  fugar. 

AQUA  MENTHA:  SATIVAl. 

Lond. 

Spearmint-iuater. 

Take  of 

Spearmint,  dried,  one  pound  and 
an  half ; 

Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma., 

Draw  off  one  gallon. 

t 

The  Edinburgh  college  direft 
this  water  to  be  made  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  the  preceding. 
But  probably  three  pounds  of  the 
freffi  herb  will  not  give  a ftronger 
impregnation  than  a pound  and  a 
half  of  the  dried : So  that  the  water 
of  the  London  college  may  be  con- 
fidcred  as  being  as  ftrongly  impreg- 
nated as  that  of  the  Edinburgh  col- 
iege. 

This  water  fmells  and  taftes  very 
ftrongly  of  the  mint ; and  proves  in 
many  cafes  an  ufeful  ftomachic. 
Boerhaave  commends  it  (cohobated) 
as  a prefent  and  incomparable  reme- 
dy for  ftrengthening  a weak  ftomach. 


and  curing  vomiting  proceeding 
from  cold  vifeous  plilegm;  and  alfo 
in  lienteries.  » 

AQUA  PIMENTO. 

Lond.  Edinb. 

All-fpice  nvater. 

Take  of 

All-fpice,  brulfed,  half  a pound. 
Water  fufficicient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 

Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours,  ancT 
draw  off  one  gallon. 

From  half  a pound  of  the  pimento, 
the  Edinburgh  college  direef  ten 
pounds  of  water  to  be  drawn  off ; 
fo  that  the  impregnation  is  there 
fomewhat  weaker  thjn  -the  a- 
bove. 

This  diftilled  water  is  a very  ele- 
gant one,  and  has  of  late  come  pret- 
ty much  into  ufe:  the  hofpitals  em- 
ploy it  as  a fuccedaneum  to  the  more 
coftly  fpice  waters;  It  is,  however,' 
inferior  in  gratefulnefs  to  the  fpi- 
rituous  water  of  the  fame  fpive  here- 
after direfted. 

AQUA  PULEGII. 

Lond.  Ed. 

Pennyroyal-nuaier. 

Take  of 

Dried  herb  pennyroyal,  one  pound 
and  an  half ; 

Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 

Draw  off  one  gallon. 

The  penny- royal  water  is  direfted 
to  be  prepared  by  the  Edinburgh 
college  in  the  fame  proportions  as 
they  have  ordered  with  the  mint  and 
peppermint.  Whether  prepared  from 
the  recent  or  dried  plant,  it  poffeffes 
in  a confiderable  degree  the  fmell, 
taffe,  and  virtues,  of  the  penny- 
royal. It  is  not  unfrequently  em- 
ployed in  hyfterical  cafes,  and  fdme- 
times  with  a good  effed. 
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AQUA  ROSiE; 
i.oyid.  EJinbi 
Rofe  ivatir. 

Take  of 

I'rdh  petals  of  the  daniaflc  rofe,  the 
white  heels  being  cut  off,  fix 
pounds; 

Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 

Draw  off  one  gallon. 

From  the  lame  quantity  the  Edin- 
burgh  college  dire£l  ten  pounds 
to  be  drawn  oft. 

This  water  is  principally  valued 
on  account  of  its  fine  flavour,  which 
approaches  to  that  generally  admired 
in  the  rofe  Itfelf.  The  purgative 
virtue  of  the  rofes  remains  entire  in 
the  liquor  left  in  the  ftill,  w'hich  has 
therefore  been  generally  employed 
for  making  the  I'olutive  honey  and 
fyrup,  inltead  of  a decoftion  or  in- 
fufion  of  frefh  rofes  prepared  on 
purpofe : And  this  piece  of  frugality 
the  college  have  now  admitted.  A 
diftilled  water  of  red  rofes  has  been 
fometimes  called  for  in  the  (hops, 
and  fupplied  by  that  of  damaflc  roles, 
diluted  with  common  w’ater  : this  is 
a very  venial  fubllitation  ; for  the 
water  drawn  from  the  red  rofe  has 
no  quality  which  that  of  the  da- 
malk  does  not  poffefs  in  a far  fu- 
perior  degree  ; neither  the  purgative 
virtue  of  the  one,  nor  the  aftringen- 
cy  of  the  other,  arifing  m dittilla- 
tion. 

AQUA  CORTICIS  MALO- 
RUM  LIMONIORUM  RE- 
CENTIUM. 

Edinb, 

Lemon-peel  •water. 

From  two  pounds  of  recent  lemon- 
peel  ten  pounds  of  water  are  to 
be  drawn  off  by  diftillation. 

AQUA  CORTICIS  AURAN- 
TIORUM  HISPALENTIUM 
RECENSIUM. 


Edinb. 

Orange-peel  •water. 

From  two  pounds  of  orange-peel, 
ten  pounds  of  water  alio  arc  di- 
refted  to  be  drawn  off. 

Neither  of  thefe  diftilled  waters 
are  now  to  be  met  with  in  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia  ; and  it  is  pro- 
bable tliat  no  great  lots  arifes  from 
the  w'ant  of  them.  For  both  the 
one  and  the  other  obtain  only  a 
very  weak  impregnation.  They  are 
chiefly  employed  as  diluters  in  fevers 
and  other  dilorders  where  the  fto- 
mach  and  palate  are  very  apt  to  be 
difgulled.  And  perhaps  the  only 
circumftance  for  which  they  are  va- 
luable is  the  flightnefs  of  the  im- 
pregnation. For  in  fuch  affedlions, 
any  flavour,  however  agreeable  at 
other  times,  often  becomes  highly 
difguftful  to  patients. 

The  diftilled  water  above  taken 
notice  of  are  the  whole  that  have 
now  a place  in  the  pharmacopoeias  of 
the  Londoji  and  Edinburgh  colleges. 
And  perhaps  this  feleftion  is  fuf- 
ficiently  large  for  anfwcring  every 
ufeful  purpofe.  But  befides  thefe,  a 
confiderable  number  of  others  are 
ftill  retained  even  in  the  modern 
foreign  pharmacopoeias;  fome  of 
which  at  leaft  it  may  not  be  impro- 
per to  mention. 

AQUA  ALEXITERIA. 

Brun, 

Alexiterial  •water. 

Take  of 

Elder  flowers,  moderately  dried, 
three  pounds ; 

Angelica  leaves,  frcfli  gathered, 
two  pounds  ; 

Spring  water,  forty  pounds. 

Draw  off,  by  diftillation,  thirty 
pounds. 

This  water  is  fufficlently  elegant 
with  regard  to  tafte  and  fmell ; tho* 
fqw  expedl  from  it  fu^ii  virtues  as 
G g it* 
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its  title  feems  to  imply.  It  is  uftd 
oecalinnally  fi>r  vthieles  of  alcxi- 
pharmac  medicines,  or  in  juleps  to 
be  drank  after  them,  as  coinciding 
with  the  intention  ; but  in  general, 
is  not  fuppofed  to  be  iilclf  of  any 
confiderable  efficacy. 

AQUA  CAMPHORiE. 

Brim. 

Catnpboi  -luater.  , 

Take  of 

Camphor,  an  ounce  and  an  half. 
Let  it  be  difTolvtd  in  half  an  ounce 
of  the  fpint  of  rofemary,  then 
pour  upon  it  two  pounds  of  foun- 
tain water,  and  draw  off  by  di- 
. ftillation  a pound  and  an  half. 

This  diftilled' water,  which  has 
no  place  in  our  pharmacopoeias,  is 
introduced  into  fome  of  the  foreign 
ones.  And  lince  camphor  may  be 
confidered  ' as  a concrete  elTent'ial 
oil,  it  naturally  occurs  as  a form 
under  which  that  medicine  may  be 
introduced  with  advantage  in  a di- 
luted Hate. 

AQUA  CASTOREl. 

Brun. 

Capor  nuater. 

Take  of 

Ruffia  caftor,  one  ounce  ; 

Water,  as  much  as  will  prevent 
. burning. 

Draw  off  two  pints. 

Castor  yields  almoft  all  its  fla- 
vour in  diftillation  to  water;  but 
treated  in  the  lame  manner  with 
fpirit  of  wine,  gives  over  nothing. 
The  fpirit  of  caftor  formerly  kept 
in  the  ffiops  had  none  of  the  fmell 
or  virtues  of  the  drug;  whilll  the 
water  here  direAed  proves,  when 
freffi  drawn,  very  ftrongof  it. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  virtues 
of  this  animal- fubllance  refide  in  a 
volatile  oil,  analogous  to  the  effen- 


tial  oils  of  vegetables  ; fome  are  re- 
ported to  have  obtained,  in  diltil- 
ling  large  quantities  of  the  drug,  a 
fmall  portion  of  oil,  which  fmelt 
extre.nely  ftrong  of  the  calor,  and 
diffufed  its  ungrateful  feent  to  a 
great  dillance. 

This  water  is  made  ufe  of  in  hy- 
fteric  cafes,  and  fome  nervous  com- 
plaints, though  it  has-  not  been 
found  to  anfwer  what  many  people 
exptA  from  it  t it  lofes  greatly  of 
its  flavour  in  keeping. 

And  it  is  probably  from  thiscir- 
cumltance  that  it  has  no  place  ei- 
ther in  our  pharmacopoeias  or  in 
the  modern  foreign  ones.  But  at 
the  fame  time,  as  holding  to  a 
high  degree  the  fenfible  qualities 
of  the  caftor,  it  may  be  coufider- 
ed  as  juftly  deferving  future  atten- 
tion. 

AQUA  CEREFGLII. 

Gen. 

Chervil-’inater. 

Take  of 

Frelh  leaves  of  chervil,  one 
pound  ; 

Fountain  water,  as  much  as  Is 
fufficient  for  allowing  eight 
pounds  to  be  drawn  off  by  di- 
ftillation, at  the  fame  time  i.- 
voiding  empyreuraa. 

Although  the  chervil  be  but 
little  employed  in  Britain,  yet  a- 
mong  fome  of  the  foreigners  it  is 
held  in  high  efteem.  And  the  di- 
ftilled  water  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
moft  elegant  forms  under  which  its 
aAive  parts  can  be  introduced.  But 
there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that  thofc 
diuretic  powers  for  which  it  has 
been  chiefly  celebrated,  will  be  moft 
certainly  obtained  from  exhibiting 
it  in  fubllance,  or  under  the  fbrm'of 
the  expreffed  j.uice  of  the  recent 
plant. 
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AQUA  CERASr. 

Suet. 

Black- cherry  •water. 

Take  of 

Ripe  black  cherries  bruifed  with 
the  kernels,  20  pounds  ; 

Fountain  water,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient  for  avoiding  empy- 
reuma.  , 

Draw  off  20  pounds  by  dillillation. 

This  water,  although  now  ba- 
nilhed  from  our"  pharmacopoeias, 
has  long  maintained  a place  in  the 
foreign  ones,  and  even  in  Britain  it 
is  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with 
in  the  (hops.  It  has  often  been  em- 
p’oyed  by  phyficians  as  a vehicle, 
in  preference  to  the  other  diftilled 
waters  ; and  among  nurfes  who  have 
the  care  of  young  children,  has  been 
the  firft  remedy  againft  the  convul- 
five  diforders  to  which  infants  are 
fo  often  lubjedl. 

This  water  has  neverthelefs  of 
late  been  brought  into  difrepute, 
and  by  fonie  looked  upon  as  poi- 
fonous.  rhey  obferve,  that  it  re- 
ceives its  flavour  principally  from 
the  cherry  ftones  ; and  that  thefe  “ 
kernels,  like  many  others,  bear  a 
rcl’emblance  in  taftc  to  the  leaves  of 
the  lauro-cerafus,  which  have  been 
difcovered  to  yield,  by  infufion  ordi- 
ftillation,  the  nioft  ludden  poifon 
known;  fomephy ficiansof Worcefter 
have  lately  found,  by  trial  purpofe- 
ly  made,  that  a dillilled  water  very 
ftrongly  impregnated  with  the  fla- 
vour of  the  cherry  kernels  (no  more 
than  two  pints  being  dillilled  from 
fourteen  pounds  of  the  cherry 
ftones)  proved  in  like  manner  poi- 
fonous  to  brutes.  The  London  col- 
lege repeated  the  fame  experiment, 
and  found  the  effefts  agreeable  to 
thofe  gentlemens  report. 

It  by  no  means  follows  from  thefe 
trials,  nor  after  fuch  long  expe- 
rience can  it  be  imagined^  that 


black-cherry  water, when  noftronger 
than  the  fliops  have  been  accultom- 
cd  to  prepare  it,  is  Unfafe.  Thefe 
kernels  plainly  refcmble  opium^  and 
fomeothtr  things,  which  poifon  only 
when  taken  in  too  great  a quantity; 
the  water  from  the  very  laurel  leaves 
is  harmlcfs  when  duly  diluted;  and 
even  fpirit  of  wine  proves  a poifon 
of  its  kind,  not  greatly  different,  if 
drank  to  a certain  degree  of  excefs. 
Nor  can  it  be  concluded,  from  the 
trials  with  the  ftrong  black- cherry 
water  on  dogs,  &c.  that  even  this 
will  have  the  lame  effcdls  in  the 
human  body  ; the  kernels  of  many 
forts  of  fruits  being  in  fubftance 
poifonous  to  brutes  though  inno- 
cent to  man. 

It  is  poflible,  however,  that  thia 
wat-er  in  any  degree  of  llrength  may 
not  be  altogether  fafe  to  the  tender 
age  of  infants,  where  the  principles 
of  life  are  but  juft  beginning  as  it 
were  to  move  ; it  is  poflible,  that  it 
may  there  have  had  pernicious  ef- 
fefts,  without  being  fufpefted  : the 
fymptoms  it  would  produce,  if  it 
ffiould  prove  hurtful,  being  fuch  as 
children  are  often  thrown  into  from 
the  difeafe  which  it  is  imagined  toi 
relieve.  On  thefe  confiderations, 
both  the  London  and  Edinburgh 
colleges  have  ebofen  to  lay  it  afrde  j 
more  efpccially  as  it  has  been  too 
often  counterfeited  with  a water  di- 
flilled  from  bitter  almonds,  which 
are  known  to  communicate  a poi- 
fonous quality.  It  is,  however* 
one  of  thofe  aftive.  articles  which 
may  perhaps  be  confidered  as  de- 
ferving  farther  attention.' 

ACiUA  CHAMOMlLLiE 
FLO  RUM. 

Dan. 

Camoinile  fionuer  •water. 

Take  of 

Camomile  flowers,  dried  in  thd 
ihadcj  eight  pounds; 
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Water,  feventy-  two  pounds;  draw 
ofF  by  gentle  dillillation  forty- 
eight  pounds. 

Camomile  flowers  were  foritier- 
ly  ordered  to  be  fernsented  pre- 
vioufly  to  the  diflillatlon,  a treat- 
ment which  they  iland  little  in 
need  of;  for  they  give  over  without 
any  fermentation  as  much  as  that 
procefs  is  capable  of  enabling  them 
to  do.  In  either  cafe  the  fmelland 
peculiar  flavour  of  the  flowers  arife 
•without  any  thing  of  the  bitternefs ; 
this  remaining  behind  in  the  decoc- 
tion ; which,  if  duly  depurated  and 
infpifTated,  yields  an  cxtraA  flinilar 
to  that  prepared  from  the  flowers  in 
the  common  manner.  The  diltilled 
water  has  been  ufed  in  flatulent  co- 
lics, and  the  like,  but  is  at  prelent 
held  in  no  great  efteem. 

AQUA  FR AGO  RUM. 

Suec. 

Strawberry- water. 

From  twenty  pounds  of  ftrawber- 
ries,  twenty  pounds  of'diflilled 
water  are  drawn  off,  according  to 
the  fame  direftions  given  for 
the  preparation  of  the  black- 
cherry  water. 

Water  thus  impregnated  with 
the  effential  oil  of  the  llrawberries, 
will  have  what  to  forae  people  will 
be  a very  agreeable  flavour ; but 
any  confidcrable  medical  power  is 
not  to  be  expefted  from  it. 

AQUA  HYSSOP!. 

Suec. 

Hyjfep-water. 

From  four  pounds  of  the  frefli 
leaves  of  hyffop,  fix  pounds  of 
water  are  drawn  off. 

H'vssop  water  has  been  held  by 
fome  in  confiderable  efteem  as  an 
uterine  and  a peftoral  medicine.  It 
was  direflcd  in  a former  edition  of 


the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  for 
making  up  the  black  peftural  tro- 
ches, but  is  now  exchanged  for  com- 
mon water.  Few  at  prefent  expedl 
any  fingular  virtues  from  it,  nor  is 
it  often  to  be  met  with  in  our  (hops, 
being  now  expunged  from  our  phar- 
macopcelas.  It  holds  a place,  how- 
ever, in  mofl  of  the  foreign  ones, 
and  among  ourfelves  there  are  dill 
fome  practitioners  who  frequently 
employ  it.  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  thofe  medical  proper- 
ties which  the  hyffop  contains,  may 
be  more  readily  and  effeCtually  ex- 
tracted by  Ample  infufion. 

AQUA  LILIORUM  ALBO- 
RUM. 

Brun. 

Whife-lUly  water. 

AQUA  LILIORUM  CON- 
VALLIUM. 

Brun, 

May- lily  water. 

To  any  quantity  of  thefe  flowers, 
four  times  their  weight  of  water 
is  to  be  added,  and  water  drawn 
off  by  diffillation  in  the  propor 
tion  of  two  pounds  to  each  pound 
of  the  flo-w'ers. 

These  waters  rauft  obtain  fome 
impregnation  of  that  elegant  effen- 
tial oil,  on  which  the  odour  of  flow- 
ers in  their  growing  ftate  de- 
pends. But  they  do  not  poffefs 
any  remarkable  medical  proper- 
ties. 

AQUA  MELISSiE. 

Brun. 

Balm-water. 

The  green  leaves  of  the  balm  arc  to 
be  macerated  with  double  their 
weight  of  water  ; and  from  each 
pound  of  the  plant  a pound  and 
an  half  of  water  is  to  be  drawn 
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This  water  obtains  a confider- 
able  impregnation  from  the  balm, 
which  yields  its  effentlal  oil  pretty 
freely  on  diftillation.  Though  now 
banifhedfrom  our  pharmacopoeias  it 
has  flill  a place  in  moft  of  the  fo- 
reign ones.  In  the  old  editions  of 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  this 
water  was  ordered  to  be  cohobated, 
or  rc-dirtillcd,  from  frefh  quantities 
of  the  herb.  This  management 
feems  to  have  been  taken  from 
Boerhaave,  who  has  a very  'high 
opinion  of  the  water  thus  prepared . 
he  lays,  he  has  expeiienced  in  him- 
feif  extraordinary  effefts  from  it, 
taken  on  an  empty  ftomach  ; that 
it  has  fcarce  its  equal  in  hypochon- 
driacal and  hylterical  cafes,  the 
chlbrofis,  and  palpitation  of  the 
heart,  as  often  as  thefe  difeafes  pro- 
ceed from  a difoider  of  the  fpirits, 
rather  than  from  any  collcftion  of 
morbific  matter. 

But  whattver  virtues  are  lodged 
in  balm,  may  be  much  njore  per- 
feaiy  and  advantageoufly  extrafted 
by  cold  infufion  in  aqueous  or  fpi- 
rituousmenftrua : in  this  lall  procels, 
the  liquor  fuffers  no  injury  from  be- 
ing returned  on  frefh  parcels  of  the 
herb;  a few  repetitions  will  load  it 
with  the  virtues  of  the  lubjeft,  and 
render  it  very  rich,  'i  he  Impregna- 
tion here  is  almolf  unlimited  ; but 
in  dillilled  waters  it  is  far  other- 
wife. 

And  as  far  as  any  advantage  can 
be  obtained  from  it,  this  may  be 
had  perhaps  to  its  fulleft  extent  by 
a fimple  diftillation  in  the  manner 
here  direfted. 

AQUA  RUTiE. 

Rofs. 

Ruc’water. 

From  each  pound  of  rue,  with  a 
fiifficicnt  quantity  of  fpring  wa- 
ter to  prevent  empyreiima,  two 
pounds  of  dlftilled  water  are  to 
be  drawn. 


Rue  gives  over  in  this  procefs 
the  whole  of  Its  fmell,  and^ 
part  of  its  pungency.  The  diftiiled 
water  ftands  recommended  In  epi- 
leptic cafes,  the  hyfteric  paftion,tor 
promoting  pcrfplratio:!,  and 
natuial  fecrctions.  But  though  ftill 
a good  deal  employed  abroad,  it  is 
with  us  falling  iutd  difrcputc. 

AQUIA  SABIN7E, 

Savin-nuatcr. 

This  is  diftiiled  from  the  frefh  leavei 
of  favin,  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  other  already  men- 
tioned. 

This  water  Is  by  forae  held  in 
conliderable  efteem  for  the  fame 
purpofes  as  the  diftiiled  oil  of  favin. 
Boerhaave  relates,  that  he  has  found 
it  (when  prepared  by  cohobation) 
to  give  an  alinoft  incredible  motion 
to  the  whole  nervous  lyftem  ; and 
that  when  properly  ufed,  it  proves 
eminently  ferviceable  for  promo- 
tino-  the  menfes  and  the  hxinorrhoi- 

O 

dal  flux. 

It  has  now,  however,  fallen  fo  much 
into  difrepnte  as  to  have  no  place 
either  in  our  pharmacopmlas  or  in 
the  beft  modern  foreign  ones : But  at 
the  fame  time,  v/hen  we  relleft  how 
readily  favin  yields  a large  propor- 
tion of  a^ftive  cffcutial  oil  en  diftil- 
lation, it  may  perhaps  be  confider- 
ed  as  better  intitled  to  attention 
tlian  fome  other  diftiiled  watery 
which  are  ftill  retained. 

AQIJA  SAMBUCl. 

Brun. 

Eld^r fio^vr  •water. 

This  js  diftiiled  from'  frefh  elder 
flowers,  after  the  tame  manner  as 
the  white- lilly  water. 

This  water  fipells  confulcrablv 
of  the  flowers  ; but  is  rarely  made 
ufe  of  among  us. 

Gg3  A- 
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AQIJA  SALVIiE. 

Brim, 

Sage-’waier. 

This  is  direfted  to  be  prepared  from 
the  green  leaves  of  the  fage  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  balm  water. 

' Sage  leaves  contain  a confider- 
able  proportion  of  elTential  ,oil, 
which  they  yield  pretty  freely  on 
diftillation.  But  their  whole  medi- 
cal properties  may  with  ftill  greater 
cafe  and  advantage  be  extracted  by 
fimplc  infufion. 

To  the  fimple  diftilled  waters  the 
^London  college  have  annexed  the 
following  remarks. 


We  have  ordered  the  waters  to 
be  diftilled  from  the  dried  herbs, 
becaufe  freih  are  not  ready  at  all 
times  of  the  year.  Whenever ‘the 
frerti  are  ufed,  the  weights  are  to 
be  increafed.  But,  whether  the 
frelh  or  dried  herbs  be  employed, 
the  operator  may  vaiy  the  weight 
according  to  the  feafon  in  which 
they  have  been  produced  and  col- 
lefted. 

Herbs  and  feeds,  kept  beyond 
the  fpace  of  a year,  are  improper 
for  the  diftillation  of  waters. 

To  every  gallon  of  thefe  tvatera 
add  five  ounces,  by  meafure,  of 
proof-fpirit. 


c H A P.  XVIII. 

SPIRITUS  DISTILLATL 

distilled  spirits. 


flavour  and  virtues  of  di- 
ftilled  waters  are  owing,  as 
cbferved  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
to  their  being  impregnated  with  a 
portion  of  the  eflential  oil  of  the 
fubjp£l;  from  which  they  are  drawn, 
bpirit  of  wine,  confidered  as  a ve- 
hicle for  thefe  oils,  has  this  advan- 
tage above  water,  that  it  is  their 
proper  menllruum,  and  keeps  all 
the  oil  that  riles  with  it  perfeftly 
Ciiflblved  into  an  uniform  limpid  li- 
tjuor. 

Neverthelefs,  many  fubftanccs, 
which,  on  being  diftilled  with  wa- 
tfr,  impart  to  it  their  virtues' in 


great  perfedfion  ; if  treated  in  the 
fame  manner  with  fpirit  of  wine, 
fcarce  give  over  to  it  any  fmell  or 
tafte.  This  difference  proceeds  from 
hence,  that  fpirit  is  not  fufceptible 
of  fo  great  a degree  of  heat  as  wa- 
ter. Tiquids  in  general,  when 
made  to  boil,  have  received  as  great 
a heat  as  they  are  dapable .of  fu- 
ftaining  ; now,  if  the  extent  of  heat 
between  freezing  and  boiling  wa- 
ter, as  meafured  by  thermometers, 
be  taken  for  a ftandard,  fpirit  of 
wine  will  be  found  to  boil  with  lefs 
than  four-fifths  of  that  heat,  or  a- 
bove  one-fifth  lefs  than^  the  heat  of 

bailing 
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boiling  water.  It  is  obvious  there- 
fore, that  fubftances  may  be  vola- 
tile  enough  to  rife  with  the  heat  of 
boiling  water,  but  not  with  that  of 
boiling  fpirit. 

Thus,  if  cinnamon,  for  inftance, 
be  comraitttd,to  diftillailon  with  a 
mixture  of  fpint  of  wine  and  wa- 
ter, or  with  a pure  proof-fpirit, 
which  is  no  other  than  a mixture  of 
about  equal  pans  of  the  two  ; the 
fpirit  will  arife  firll,  clear,  colour- 
Icfs,  and  tranfparent,  and  almoil 
without  any  talle  of,  the  fpice  ; but 
as  foon  as  the  more  ponderous  wa- 
tery fluid  begins  to  arife,  the  oil 
comes  freely  over  with  it,  fo  as  to 
render  the  liquor  highly  odorous, 
fapid,  and  of  a milky  hue. 

The  proof- fpirits  ufually  met  with 
in  the  (hops  are  accompanied  with 
a degree  of  ill  flavour;  which,  tho’ 
concealed  by  means  of  certain  ad- 
ditions, plainly  difeovers  itfelfin  di- 
ftillation.  This  naufeous  reliih  does 
not  begin  to  arife  till  after  the  pu- 
rer fpirituous  part  has  comes  over  ; 
which  is  the  very'  time  that  the  vir- 
tues of  the  ingredients  begin  alfo 
mod  plentifully  to  diftil;  and  hence 
the  liquor  receives  an  ungrateful 
taint.  To  this  caufe  principally  is 
owing  the  general  complaint,  that 
the  cordials  of  the  apothecary  are 
iefs  agreeable  than  thofe  of  the 
fame  kind  prepared  by  the  di- 
lliller ; the  latter  being  extremely 
curious  in  rectifying  or  purifying 
the  fpirits  (when  defigned  for  what 
he  calls  fine  goods)  from  all  ill  fla- 
vour. 

ALCOHOL. 

Land. 

Ardent  fpirit. 

Take  of 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gal- 
lon ; 

Kali,  made  hot,  one  pound  and 
an  half ; 

Pitre  kali,  one  ounce. 


Mix  the  fpirit  of  wine  with  the 
pure  kali,  and  afterwards  add  one 
pound  of  the  hot  kali  ; fliake 
them,  and  digeft  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  Pour  off  the  fpirit, 
to  which  add  the  relt  of  the  ka- 
li, and  didil  in  a water  bath. 

It  is  to  be  kept  lu  a veflel  well 
dopped. 

The  fpecific  gravity  of  the  alco- 
hol is  to  that  of  didilled  water  as 
8*5  to  looo. 

We  have  already  offered  fome 
obfervations  on  fpirit  of  wine  both 
in  the  date  of  what  is  called  reCH- 
fied  and  proof  fpirit.  but  in  the 
prefent  formula  we  have  ardent  fpt- 
rit  dill  more  freed  fron>  an  admix- 
ture, of  water  than  even  the  former 
of  thefe.  And  in  .this  date  it  Is 
unqueitlonably  bed  fitted  for  an- 
fwering  fome  purpofes.  It  may 
therefore  judly  be  coufidcred  as  an 
omiffion  i.h  the  prefent  edition  of 
the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia,  that 
they  have  no  analogous  form.  In  for- 
mer edit  ions  of  this  work,  alcohol  was 
direCIed  to  be  prepared  from  Trench 
brandy.  But  this  is  rather  too  dear 
an  article  in  this  country  for  didilla- 
tion;  nor  is  the  fpirit  obtained  from 
it  any  ways  preferable  to  one  pro- 
curable from  cheaper  liquors.  The 
coarier  inflammable  fpirits  may  be 
rendered  pcrfcClly  pure,  and  fit  for 
the  niced  purpofes,  by  the  follqw- 
ing  method. 

If  the  fpirit  be  exceedingly  foul, 
mix  It  with  about  an  iqual  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  didil  with  a 
flow  fire  ; difeontinuing  the  opera- 
tion as  foon  as  the  liquor  begins  to 
run  milky,  and  difeovers,  by  Its 
naufeous  tulle,  that  the  impure  and 
phlegmatic  pat  t is  arifing.  By  this 
treatment,  the  fpirit  leaves  a confi- 
derable  portion  of  Its  foul  oily  mat- 
ter behind  it  in  the  water,  which 
now  ajyjiears  milky  and  turbid,  and 
proves  highly  difagreeable  in  tadc. 
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If  the  fpirlt  be  not  very  foul  at 
firll,  this  ablution  is  not  neceffary ; 
if  extremely  fo,  it  will  be  need- 
ful to  repeat  it  once,  twice,  or  of- 
teucr. 

As  vinous  fpirits  arife  with  a lefs 
degree  of  lire  than  watery  liquors, 
we  are  hence  clirecled  to  employ, 
in  the  diitillation  of  them,  a heat 
lefs  than  that  in  which  w'ater  boils; 
and  if  due  regard  be  had  to  ihiscir- 
cumftance,  ycry  weak  fpirits  may, 
by  one  or  two  wary  dill  Illations,  be 
tolerably  well  freed  from  their  aque- 
ous phlegm;  efpecially  if  the  diftil- 
ling  veffels  arc  of  fiich  a height,  that 
the  fpirit,  by  the  heat  of  a water- 
bath,  may  but  juit  pafs  over  them  ; 
in  this  cafe,  the  phlegmatic  va- 
pours which  arife  for  a little  way 
along  with  the  fpirit,  will  condenfe 
and  fall  back  again  before  they  cat? 
come  to  the  head.  Very  pompous 
inftruments  have  been  contrived  for 
this  purpofe,  and  carried  in  a fpiral 
or  ferpentine  form  to  an  extraordi- 
nary height.  The  fpirit,  afcending 
through  thefe,  was  to  leave  all  the 
watery  parts  it  contained,  in  its 
paflage,  and  come  over  perfeAly 
pure  and  free  from  phlegm  But 
thefe  inftruments  are  built  upon 
erroneous  principles,  their  extrava- 
gant height  defeating  the  end  it 
ivas  deftgned  to  anfwer:  if  the  li- 
quor be  made  to  boil,  a confiderable 
quantity  of  mere  phlegm  will  come 
over  along  with  the  fpirit ; and  if 
the  heat  be  not  raifed  to  this  pitch, 
neither  phlegm  nor  fpirit  will  diftif. 
The  moft  convenient  inttrument  is 
the  common  Hill;  between  the  body 
of  which  and  its  head  an  adopter 
or  copper  tube  may  be  fixed. 

The  fpirit  being  waihed,  as  a- 
bove  directed,  fiom  its  foul  oil,  and 
freed  from  the  greateft  part  of  the 
phlegm  by  gentle  diitillation  in  a 
water-bath  ; add  to  every  gallon  of 
it  a pound  or  two  of  pure,  dry,  fixt 
alkaline  fait.  Upon  digefting  thcf< 


together  for  a little  time,  the  al- 
kali, from  its  known  property  oif 
attrafting  water  and  oils,  will  im- 
bibe the  remaining  phlegm,  and 
fuch  part  of  the  difagrteable  unc- 
tuous matter  as  may  ftill  be  left  iq 
the  fpirit,  and  fink  with  them  to 
the  bottom  of  the  yeffel.  If  the 
fpirit  be  now  again  gently  drawn 
over,  it  will  arife  entirely  free  from 
its  phlegm  and  naufeous  flavour ; 
biut  fomc  particles  of  the  alkaline 
fait  are  apt  to  be  carried  up  with 
it,  and  give  what  the  workmen  call 
an  urinous  relifh  : this  may  be  pre- 
vented by  adding,  previous  to  the 
laft  diflillation,  a fmall  proportion 
of  calcined  vitriol,  alum,  or  fal  ca- 
tharticus  amarus;  the  acid  of  thefe 
falts  will  unite  with,  and  neutra- 
lize the  alkali,  and  efFedlnally  pre- 
vent it  from  arifing;  while  no 
more  of  the  acid  of  the  falls  is  ex- 
tricated than  what  the  alkali  ab- 
forbs. 

J'he  fpirit  obtained  by  this  means 
is  extremely  pure,  limpid,  perfcftly 
flavourlefs,  and  fit  for  the  fineft 
purpofes.  It  may  be  reduced  to 
the  ftfength  commonly  underftood 
by  proof,  by  mixing  twenty  oun- 
ces of  it  with  feventeen  ounces 
q(  water.  The  diftllled  cordials 
made  with  thefe  fpirits  prove  much 
more  elegant  and  agreeable,  than 
when  the  common  reiftified  or 
proof- fpirits  of  the  fliops  are  made 
ufe  of.  ■ T • 

If  the  reftified  fpirit  be  diftllled 
afrefh  from  dry  alkaline  fait,  with  a 
quick  fire,  it  brings  over  a conii- 
derable  quantity  of  the  fait ; and 
in  this  Hate  is  fuppofed  to  be  a 
more  powerful  menllruum  for  cer- 
tain fiibllances  than  the  pure  fpi- 
ric.  This  alkalized  fpirit  is  called 

TARTAklZKD  SPIRIT  OF  WINE. 

The  procefs  liere  deferibed,  which 
was  long  fince  recommended  by  i)r 
Lewis,  will  fulSciently  explain  the 
inteiuion  of  the  London  college,  in 
6 ih? 
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the  dire£lions  they  have  now  given 
for  the  preparation  of  alcohol. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
by  their  procefs  a very  pure  alcohol 
may  be  obtained.  Of  this  we  have 
a fiifficlent  teft  in  the  fpecitic  gra- 
vity ot  the  fluid  which  comes  over, 
which  is  to  that  of  diftilled  water 
only  as  815  to  i©oo,  while  the 
fpecinc  gravity  of  proper  re£ti£ed 
fpirit,  is  as  835  to  1006. 

SPIRITUS  jETHERIS  VI- 
TRIOLICI. 

Land. 

Spirit  of  'jhridic  at  her  • 

Take  of 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine, 

Vitriolic  acid,  each  one  pound. 
Pour  in  by  a little  at  a time  the 
acid  to  the  fpirit,  and  mix  them 
by  fhakiiig  ; then  from  a retort 
into  a tubulated  receiver,  to 
which  another  recipient  is  fit- 
ted, diftil  the  fpirit  of  vitriolic 
Kther  till  fulphureous  vapours  be- 
gin to  rife. 

ACIDUM  VITRTOLICUM  VI- 
NOSUM,  vulgo  SPIRITUS 
VlTRIOLl  DULCIS. 

Edin. 

}’’inons  vitriolic  acid,  commonly 
called  DuL'ified  fpirit  of  vitriol. 
Take  of 

Vitriolic  aethereal  liquor,  one 
part; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
parts. 

Mix  them. 

The  lad  of  thefe  proceffes  is  a 
very  ready  and  convenient  method 
of  preparing  the  dulcified  fpirit  of 
vitriol,  which  only  differs  from  e- 
ther  by  the  acid  being  more  predo- 
minant, and  lefs  intimately  com- 
bined. 

In  the  firft  procefs,  a good  deal 
of  caution  is  rtquifite  in  mixing  the 
two  liquors.  Some  dire^  the  fpirit 


of  wine  to  be  put  firfl  Info  the  retort, 
and  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  be  poured 
upon  it  all  at  once ; a method  of 
procedure  by  no  means  advifeablc, 
as  a violent  heat  and  ebullition  al- 
ways enfue,  which  not  only  dilli- 
paic  a part  of  the  mixture,  but  ha- 
zard alfi)  the  breaking  of  the  vefTel, 
to  the  great  danger  of  the  operator. 
Others  put  the  oil  of  vitriol  into 
the  retort  firll ; then  by  means  of  a 
funnel,  with  a long  pipe  that  may 
reach  down  juft  to  the  furface  of 
the  acid,  pour  in  the  fpirit  of  wine; 
if  this  be  done  with  fufficient  cau- 
tion, the  vinous  fpirit  fpreads  it- 
fclf  on  the  furface  of  the  oil  of  vi- 
triol, and  the  two  liquors  appear 
dillinft.  On  Handing  for  a week 
or  two,  the  vinous  fpirit  is  gradual- 
led  imbibed,  without  any  commo- 
tion, and  the  veffel  may  then  be 
fafely  (liaken  to  complete  the  mix- 
ture : but  if  the  fpirit  be  poured  in 
too  haftlly  at  firlt,  or  if  the  veffel 
be  moved  before  the  two  liquors 
have  in  fome  degree  incorporated, 
the  fame  effeft  enfues  as  in  the  fore- 
going cafe.  The  only  fecure  way 
is,  to  add  the  oil  of  vitriol  to  the 
fpirit  of  wine  by  a little  quantity 
at  a time,  waiting  till  the  firlt  ad- 
dition be  incorporated  before  ano- 
ther quantity  is  put  in : by  this 
management,  the  heat  that  enfues 
is  incoiilidcrable,  and  the  mixture 
is  effected  without  any  inconve- 
nience. 

The  dlftillation  fhould  be  per- 
formed with  an  equable  and  very 
gentle  heat,  and  not  continued  fo 
long  as  till  a black  froth  begins  to 
appear : for  before  this  time,  a li- 
quor will  arile  of  a very  different 
nature  from  the  fpirit  here  intend- 
ed. The  Icveral  produfts  are  molt 
commodioufly  kept  apart  by  ufing  a 
tubulated  receiver,  fo  placed,  that 
its  pipe  may  convey  the  matter 
which  lliall  come  over  into  a vial  fet 
underneath.  The  Jundture  of  the 

le- 
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retort  and  recipient  is  to  be  luted 
with  a pafte  made  of  linfeed  meal, 
and  further  fecured  by  a piece  of 
wet  bladder;  the  lower  juncture  may 
be  clofed  only  with  feme  foft  wax, 
that  the  vial  may  be  occafionally  re- 
moved with  eafe. 

1 he  true  dulcified  fpirit  arifes  in 
thin  fubtle  vapoprs,  which  condenfe 
upon  the  fides  of  the  recipient  in 
ftraight  ftriae.  It  is  colourlefs  as 
water,  very  volatile,  inflammable, 
of  an  extremely  fragrant  fmell,  in 
tafte  fomewhat  aromatic. 

After  the  fire  has  been  kept  up 
for  fome  time,  white  fames  arife  ; 
which  either  form  irregular  Arise,  or 
are  collefted  into  large  round  drops 
like  oil : On  the  firfl.  appearance  of 
thefe,  the  vial,  or  .the  receiver,  if  a 
common  one  is  made  ufe  of,  mulb 
be  taken  away.  , If  another  be  fub- 
ftituted,  and  the  diftiilation  conti- 
nued, an  acid  liquor  comes  over,  of 
an  exceeding  pungent  fmell,  like  the 
fumes  of  burning  brimftone.  At 
length  a black  froth  begins  haftil.y  to 
arife,  and  prevents  carrying  the  pro- 
cefs  further. 

On  the  furface  of  the  fulphureous 
fpirit  is  found  fwimmlng  a fmall 
quantity  of  oil,  of  a light  yellow 
colour,  a ftrong,  penetrating^  and 
very  agreeable  fmell.  This  oil 
feems  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  the  eflential  oils  of  vege,- 
tables.  It  readily,  and  totally  dif^ 
folves  in  redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  and 
communicates  to  a large  quantity  of 
that  meriftruum  the  tafle  and  fmell 
of  the  aromatic  or  dulcified  fpirit. 

The  matter  remaining  after  the 
diftiilation  is  of  a dark  blackifh  co- 
lour, and  ftill  highly  acid.  Treated 
with  frefti  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the  fam? 
manner  as  before,  it  yields  the  fame 
produdfions;  till  at  length  all  the 
acid  that  remains  unvolatilized  be- 
ing fatiated  with  the  inflammable 
oily  matter  of  the  fpirit,  the  com- 
pound proves  a bituminous  fulphu,- 


reous  nwfs  ; which,  expofed  to  the 
fire  in- open  vtflels,  readily  burns, 
leaving  a confiderable  quantity  of 
fixed  afties;  in  clofe  ones,  it  explodes 
with  violence  ; and  with  fixt  alka- 
line falls,  foims  a compound  nearly 
fimilar  to  ene  compofed  of  alkalies 
and  fulphur. 

The  new  names  adopted  by  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges  for 
denominating  this  fluid,  the  one 
employing  the  term  of  Spiritus 
atheris  vitriolici,  the  other  of  /lei’- 
dujn  viiriolicum  vinofu7n,  feem  to  us 
to  be  equally  exceptionable ; and 
perhaps  the  old  term  of  Spiritus  vi- 
irioli  dulcis  is  not  lefs  properly  fit- 
ted to  diftlnguifli  it  from  other 
fluids,  and  to  convey  a proper  idea 
of  its  nature  than  either. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  has  been 
for  fome  time  greatly  efteemed,both 
as  a menftruum  and  a medicine.  It 
diffolves  fome  refinous  and  bitumi- 
nous fubftances  more  readily  than 
fpirit  of  wine  alone,  and  extrafts 
cieganc  tindlures  from  fundry  vege- 
tables. As  a medicine,  it  pro- 
motes perfpiration  and  the  urinary 
fecretlon,  expels  flatulencies,  and  in 
many  cafes  abates  fpafmodic  ftric- 
tures,  cafes  pains,  and  procures 
fleep.  The  dole  is  from  ten  to 
eighty  or  ninety  drops  in  any  con- 
venient vehicle.  It  is  not  ellentially 
different  from  the  ^celebrated  ano- 
dyne liquor  of  Hofl'manj  to  which 
it  is,  by  the.  author  himlelf,  not 
unfrequeutly  direfted  as  a fucceda- 
neum. 

Of  this  fluid,  however,  or  at  lead 
of  an  article  piobably  tliil  more 
nearly  refembling  it,  we  fliall  after- 
wards have  occallon  to  Ipeak,  when 
.we  tre^t  of  the  Spiritus  atheris  vi- 
triolici  vinofus. 

iETHER  VITRIOLICUS. 

Load. 

Vitriolic  ather. 

Take 
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Take  of 

The  fpiri't  of  vitriolic  aether,  two 
pounds, 

Water  of  pure  kali,  one  ounce. 
'Shake  them  together,  and  diftil, 
with  a gentle  heat,  tourteeii  oun- 
ces by  incafure. 

LIQUOR  jETHEREUS 
VlTRiOLiCUS. 

Edin. 

Vitriolic  athereal  liquor, 

Take  of 

Rc(ftifitd  fp'rit  of  wine, 

Vitriolic  acid,  of  each  ihirty-two 
ounces. 

Pour  the  fpivil  into  a glafs  retort 
fit  for  fullaining  a fudden  heat, 
and  add  to  it  the  acid  in  ati  uiut 
forna  ilream.  Mix  them  by  de- 
grees, frequently  (baking  them 
moderately  : this  done,  inflantly 
d.dil  from  (and  previoufiy  lieateJ 
for  that  piirpole,  into  a receiver 
kept  cool  with  water  or  fr.ow. 
But  the  heat  is  to  be  fo  mana- 
ged, that  the  liquor  (hall  boil  at 
firft,  and  continue  to  boil  till  fix- 
teen  ounces  are  drawn  off ; then 
let  the  retort  be  railed  out  from 
the  fand. 

To  the  diftilled  liquor  add  two 
drams  of  thecaufticum  commune 
acerrimum;  then  diftil  again  in  a 
highly  railed  retort  with  a very 
gentle  heat,  4nto  a cool  receiver, 
until  ten  ounces  have  been  drawn 
off. 

If  fixteen  ounces  of  rcft'fied  fpirit 
of  wine  be  poured  upofi  the  acid 
remaining  in  the  retort  after  the 
fifft  difiillation,  an  ethereal  liquor 
may  be  obtained  by  repeating  the 
diltiilation.  This  may  be  done 
pretty  often. 

The  preparation  of  thisTingular 
fluid,  now  received  into  public 
pharmacopoeias,  was  formerly  confi- 
ned  to  a few  hands  j for  though  fe- 
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veral  proccfTcs  have  been  publidied 
for  obtaining  it,  the  fuccels  of  moft 
of  them  is  precarious,  and  fome  of 
them  are  accompanied  alfo  with 
danger  to  the  op  latnr.  'I'he  prin- 
cipal difficulty  citiifills  in  the  firft 
part  of  the  dillillation.  . 

It  has  been  ufiial  to  direft  the 
heat  to  Ix  kept  up  till  a black  froth 
begins  to  appear  ; but  if  it  is  ma- 
naged in  the  manner  here  direfled, 
the  quantity  of  a3.h  r which  the  li- 
quor can  aflord  will  be  formed  and 
drawn  off  before  this  fulphureous 
froth  appears.  The  ufe  of  the 
cauftic  alkali,  is  to  engage  any  un- 
combined vitriolic  acid  which  may 
be  prefent  in  the  fir(l  diftilled  li- 
quor. If  a mild  alkali  were  enb* 
ployed  for  this  purpofe,  the  repa- 
ration of  its  air  by  the  acid  might 
endanger  the  burfting  of  the  vef- 
fels.  This  laft  is  indeed  an  incon- 
venience which  attends  the  whole  of 
this  procefs.  It  might  in  a great 
meafure  be  obviated  by  employing  a 
range  of.receivers,  fuch  as  the  adop- 
ter deferibed  in  the  firft  part  of  this 
work. 

The  aether,  oraetherial  fpirit,  isthe 
h’ghtcft,  moft  volatile  and  inflam- 
mable, of  .all  know'll  liquids.  It  is 
lighter  than  the  moft  highly  redli- 
fied  fpirit  of  wine,  in  the  proportion 
ot  about  7 to  8;  a drop,  let  fall  on 
the  hand,  evaporates  almoft  in  an 
iiiftant,  fcarcely  rendering  the  part 
moift.  It  does  not  mix,  or  only  in 
a (mail  quantity,  w-ith  water,  fpirit 
of  wine,  alkaline  lixivia,  volatile  al- 
kaline fpirits,  or  acids;  but  is  a 
powerful  diftolvent  for  oils,  balfams, 
refins,  and  other  analogous  fubftan- 
ecs  : it  is  the  only  known  fubllance 
capable  of  dilTolving  \.\\e.elajiic gtun. 
It  has  a fragrant  odour,  which,  ia 
confequence  of  the  volatility  of  the 
fluid,  is  difTufed  through  a large 
fpacc.  It  has  ofttn  been  found  to 
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give  cafe  In  violent  headachs,  by 
being  applied  externally  to  the  part ; 
and  to  relieve  the  toothach,  by 
being  laid  on  the  afflicted  jaw.  It 
bas  been  given  alfo  internally,  with 
benefit,  in  whooping  coughs,  hy* 
fterical  cafes.  In  allhma,  and  indeed 
in  almod;  every  fpafmodic  affeAlon, 
from  a few  drops  to  the  quantity 
of  half  an  ounce,  in  a glafs  of  wine 
or  water;  which  fhould  be  fwallow- 
ed  as  quickly  as  poffiblc,  as  the 
aether  fo  fpeedily  exhales. 

SPIRITUS  iETHERIS  NI- 
TROSI. 

I^ond. 

Spirit  of  nitrous  ather. 

Take  of 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Nitrous  acid,  half  a pound. 

Mix  them,  by  pouring  in  the  acid 
to  the  fpirit,  and  diftil  with  a 
gentle  heat  one  pound  ten  oun- 
ces. 

ACIDUM  NITRI  VINOSUM, 
vulgo  SPIRITUS  NlTRl 
UUIXIS. 

Edin. 

Vinous  acid  of  nitre,  commonly  call- 
ed Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre. 

Take  of 

Reftificd  fpirit  of  wine,  three 
pounds ; 

Nitrous  acid,  one  pound. 

Pour  the  fpirit  into  a capacious 
phial,  placed  in  a veffel  full  of 
cold  water,  and  add  the  acid  by 
degrees, conftantly  agitating  them. 

Let  the  phial  be  llightly  covered, 
and  laid  by  for  feven  days  in  a 
cool  place ; then  diftil  the  liquor 
with  the  heat  of  boilng  water  in- 
to a receiver  kept  cool  with  wa- 
ter or  fnow,  till  no  more  fpirit 
comes  over. 

By  allowing  the  acid  and  re£U- 
ficd  fpirit  to  Hand  for  fome  time, 


the  union  of  the  two  Is  not  only 
more  complete,  but  the  danger  alfo 
of  the  vefTels  giving  way  to  the  ebul- 
lition and  heat  confequent  on  their 
being  mixed,  is  in  a great  meafure 
prevented,  lly  fixing  the  degree  of 
heat  to  the  boiling  point,  the  fu- 
perabundant  acid  matter  Is  left  in 
the  retort,  being  too  ponderous  to 
be  raifed  by  that  degree  of  heat. 

Here  the  operator  muft  take  care 
not  to  uivert  the  order  of  mixing 
the  two  liquors,  by  pouring  the  vi- 
nous fpirit  into  the  acid  ; for  if  he 
fhould,  a violent  effervefcence  and 
heat  would  enfue,  and  the  matter 
be  difperfed  in  highly  noxious  red 
fumes.  The  moft  convenient  and 
fafe  method  of  performing  the  mix- 
ture feems  to  be,  to  put  the  inflam- 
mable fpirit  into  a large  glafs  body 
with  a narrow  mouth,  placed  under 
a chimney,  and  to  pour  upon  it  the 
acid,  by  means  of  a glafs  funnel,  in 
very  fmall  quantities  at  a time;  Iha^ 
king  the  veffel  as  foon  as  the  effer- 
vefcence enfuing  upon  each  addition 
ceafes,  before  a frefh  quantity  is  put 
in  : by  this  means,  the  glafs  will 
heat  equally,  and  be  prevented  from 
breaking.  During  the  aflion  of  the 
two  fpirits  upon  each  other,  the 
veffel  (hould  be  lightly  covered  : If 
clofe  llopt,  it  will  burrt ; and  if  left 
entirely  open,  fome  of  the  more  va- 
luable parts  will  exhale.  Lemery 
direfts  the  mixture  to  be  made  in  an 
open  veffel ; by  which  unfcicntifical 
procedure,  he  ufually  loft, as  he  him- 
fclf  obferves,  half  his  liquor  ; and 
we  may  prelume,  that  the  remain- 
der was  not  the  medicine  hete  in- 
tended. 

Several  methods  have  been  con- 
trived for  obviating  the  inconveni- 
ences arifing  from  the  elaftic  fluid 
and  violent  explolions  produced  on 
the  mixture  of  the  nitrous  acid  and 
reftified  fpirit  of  wine  : for  prepa- 
ring the  nitrous  ?ther  they  are  ab- 
folutely  neceffary,  and  might  per- 
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haps  be  conveniently  ufed  for  ma- 
king the  dulcified  fpirit.  The  me- 
thod we  judge  to  be  the  beft,  is 
that  employed  by  Dr  Black.  On 
two  ounces  of  the  flrong  acid  put 
into  a phial,  the  Doftor  pours, 
fl(jwly  and  gradually,  about  an  equal 
quantity  of  water ; which,  by  being 
made  to  trickle  down  the  Tides  of 
the  phial,  floats  on  the  lurface  of 
the  acid  without  mixing  with  it ; 
he  then  adds,  in  the  fame  cautious 
manner,  three  ounces  of  highly  rec- 
tified fpirit  of  wine,  which  in  its 
turn  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter. By  this  means  the  three  fluids 
are  kept  feparate  on  account  of  their 
different  fpecific  gravities,  and  a 
ftratum  of  water  is  interpofed  be- 
tween the  acid  and  fpirit.  The 
phial  is  now  fet  in  a cool  place:  the 
acid  gradually  afeends,  and  the  fpi- 
rit defeends  through  the  water,  this 
laft  afting  as  a boundary  to  reftrain 
their  violent  aftion  on  each  other. 
By  this  method  a quantity  of  ni- 
trous lether  is  formed,  without  the 
danger  of  producing  elaftic  vapours 
or  explofion. 

For  the  preparation  of  the  dul- 
cified fpirit,  the  liquors,  when  mix- 
ed together,  fhould  be  fuffered  to  reft 
for  fome  time,  as  above  direfted, 
that  the  fumes  may  entirely  fubfide, 
and  the  union  be  in  fome  meafure 
completed.  The  diftillation  fhould 
be  performed  with  a very  flow  and 
well  regulated  fire  ; otherwife  the 
vapour  will  expand  with  fo  much 
force  as  to  burll  the  veflels.  Wilfon 
' feems  to  have  experienced  the  juft- 
nefs  of  this  obfervation,  and  hence 
direfts  the  junfture  of  the  rctart 
and  receiver  net  to  be  luted,  or  but 
(lightly : if  a tubulated  recipient, 
with  Its  upright  long  pipe,  be  made 
ufe  of,  and  the  diftillation  perform- 
ed with  the  heat  of  a water-bath, 
the  veflels  may  be  luted  without  any 
danger : this  method  has  likewife 


another  advantage,  as  it  afcertalns 
the  time  when  the  operation  is  fi- 
nlfhed  : examining  the  diftillcd  fpi- 
rit every  now  and  then  with  alka- 
line falts,  as  direfted  above,  is  fuf- 
ficiently  troublefome  ; whilft  in  a 
water-bath  we  may  fafely  draw  over 
all  that  will  arife;  for  this  heat  will 
elevate  no  more  of  the  acid  than  what 
is  dulcified  by  the  vinous  fpirit. 

Dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  has  been 
long  held,  and  not  undcfervedly,  in 
great  efteem.  It  quenches  thirft, 
promotes  the  natural  fecretions,  ex- 
pels flatulencies,  and  moderately 
ftrengthens  the  ftomach:  it  may  be 
given  from  twenty  drops  to  a dram, 
in  any  convenient  vehicle-  Mixed 
with  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
hartfhorn,  the  fpiritus  volatilis  aro- 
maticus,  or  any  other  alkaline  fpi- 
rit, It  proves  a mild,  yet  efficacious, 
diaphoretic,  and  often  remarkably 
diuretic  ; efpecially  in  fome  febrile 
cafes,  where  fuch  a falutary  evacu- 
ation is  wanted.  A fmall  propor- 
' tion  of  this  fpirit  added  to  malt  fpi- 
rlts,  gives  them  a flavour  approach- 
ing to  that  of  French  brandy.  . 

SPIRITUS  AMMONIA. 

Land. 

Spirit  of  ammonia. 

Take  of 

Proof-fpirit,  three  pints ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  four  ounces  ; 

Pot-afh,  fix  ounces. 

Mix,  and  diftil  with  a flow  fire  one 

pint  and  an  half. 

SPIRITUS  SALIS  AMMONI- 
ACI  VINOSUS. 

Edht. 

Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac. 
Take  of 

Quicklime,  fixteen  ounces  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  eight  ounces  ; 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  thirty- 
two  ounces. 

Having  (lightly  brulfcd  and  mixed 

the 
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the  quicklime  and  ammoniacal 
fait,  put  them  intoaglafs  retort; 
then  add  the  fpirit,  and  diitil  in 
the  manner  direfted  for  the  vola- 
tile cauftic  alkali,  till  all  the  fpi- 
rit has  palled  over. 

This  fpirit  has  lately  come  much 
into  efteem,  both  as  a medicine  and 
3 raenlfrijum.  It  is  a foliuion  of 
■volatile  fait  in  reftified  fpirit  of 
■wine  ; for  though  proof- fpirit  be 
inade  ufe  of,  its  phlegmatic  part 
does  not  arifc  in  the  dillillation,  and 
ferves  pnly  to  facilitate  the  aftion 
of  the  pure  fpirit  upon  the  ammo- 
niacal  fait.  Rtftified  fpirit  of  wine 
does  not  dilTolve  volatile  alkaline 
falts  by  fimple  mixture:  on  the  con- 
trary, it  precipjtates  them,  as  has 
been  already  oblervcd,  when  they 
are  previoufly  difiblved  in  water: 
but  by  the  prefent  procefs,  a confi- 
derable  proportion  of  the  volatile  al- 
iali  is  combined  with  the  fpirit.  It 
might  perhaps,  for  fome  purpofes, 
be  more  advifable  to  ufe  with  this 
intention  the  volatile  fpirit  made 
with  quicklime  ; for  this  may  be 
mixed  at  once  with  reftifitd  fpirit 
of  wine,  in  any  proportions,  with- 
out the  lead  danger  of  any  repara- 
tion of  the  volatile  alkali. 

The  name  here  employed  by  the 
London  college,  particularly  when 
put  in  contradidindfion  to  the  aqua 
ammonia,  conveys  a clear  idea  of 
the  article,  and  is,  we  think,  pre- 
ferable to  that  employed  by  the 
Edinburgh  college. 

As  a mendnuim,  the  fpirltusam- 
moniae  is  employed  to  diffolve  ef- 
fcntial  oils,  thus  forming  the  fpiri- 
tus  volatilis  aromaticus,  or  fpiritus 
ammonia  compojitus,  as  it  is  now 
called  by  the  London  college,  which 
again  is  employed  in  forming  the 
tinftures  of  guaiac,  valerian,  &c. 

The  chief  medical  virtues  which 

the  fpiritus  ammonite  poffefles,whcn 


exhibited  by  itfclf,  are  thofe  of  the 
volatile  alkali. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONlJi:  FOE- 
TIDUS. 

I.ond. 

Fetid  fpirit  of  anwionia. 

Take  of 

Proof- fpirit  of  wine,  fix  pints; 
Sal  ammoniac,  one  pound  ; 
Afafoetida,  four  ounces, 

Pot-alh,  one  pound  and  an  half. 
Mix  them,  and  draw  off  by  didilla- 
tiou  five  pints,  with  a flow  fire, 

Edinh. 

Take  of 

Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
eight  ounces  ; 

Afafoetida,  h.ilf  an  ounce. 

DIged  in  a clofe  velTei  twelve  hours; 
then  diilil  oft'  with  the  heat  of 
boiling  water  eight  ounces. 

This  fpirit,  the  lad  formula  of 
which  is  In  nur  opinion  the  bed,  as 
being  mod  eafily  prepared  without 
any  rifle  of  being  injured  in  the  pre- 
paration, is  defigned  as  an  antihy- 
deiic,  and  is  undoubtedly  a very 
elegant  one.  Volatile  fpirits,  im- 
pregnated for  thefe  purpofe?  with 
different  fetids,  have  been  ufually 
kept  in  the  (hops  : the  ingredient 
here  made  choice  of,  is  the  bed  cal- 
culated of  any  for  general  ufe,  and 
equivalent  in  virtue  to  them  all. 
The  fpirit  is  pale  when  newly  di- 
flilled,  but  acquires  a confiderable 
tinge  in  keeping. 

SPIRITUS  ANIST  COMPOSI- 
TUS. 

Land. 

Compound  fpirit  of  anifeed* 

Take  of 
Anifced, 

Angelica  feed,  of  each,  brulfed, 
half  a pound  ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon, 

"VVateri, 
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Water,  fufficicnt  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 

Draw  off  one  gallon  by  diilillation. 

This  compound  fpirlt  is  now  di- 
rected to  be  prepared  by  the  Lon- 
don college  in  the  fame  manner  as 
in  their  former  edition.  It  has  no 
place  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia ; but  it  may  juffly  be  con- 
lidered  as  a very  elegant  anifeed 
water.  The  angelica  feeds  greatly 
improve  the  flavour  of  the  anife.  It 
is  often  employed  with  advantage, 
particularly  in  cafes  of  flatulent 
cholic  ; but  it  has  been  alleged  to 
be  fometimes  too  frequently  ufed 
with  this  intention  as  a domeftic 
medicine,  efpeclally  by  old  ladies  ; 
for  unlefs  it  be  prudently  and  cau- 
tioufly  employed,  it  may  foon  be 
attended  with  ail  the  pernicious 
confequcnces  of  dram-drinking. 

SPIRITUS  CARUI. 

Lond. 

Spirit  of  caraway 

Take  of 

Caraway-feeds,  bruifed,  half  a 
pound ; 

Proof-fpirlt  bf  wine,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  fufficicnt  to  prevent  an 
empyrsuma. 

Draw  off  one  gallon. 

AQUA  CARVI SPIRITUOSA. 

Edinb. 

Spiritotts  caraway  •mater. 

Take  of 

Caraway  feeds,  half  a pound, 
Proof-fpirit,  nine  pounds. 
Macerate  two  days  in  a clofe  veffcl ; 
then  pour  on  as  much  water  as 
will  prevent  an  empyreuma,  and 
draw  off  by  diftillation  nine 
pounds. 

By  this  procefs  the  fpirlt  obtains 
in  great  perfeftion  the  flavour  of 
the  caraway-feeds ; and  with  fomc 
z 


it  is  a cordial  not  uncommonly  m 
ufe. 

SPIRITUS  CINNAMOML 
Lond. 

Spirit  of  cinnamon. 

Take  of 

Bruifed  cinnamon  one  pound  ; 
Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  fufficicnt  to  prevent  aa 
empyreuma. 

Draw  off  one  gallon. 

AQUA  CINNAMOMI  SPIRL 
TUO.SA. 

Edinb. 

Spirituous  cinnassion  •water. 

From  one  pound  of  cinnamon,  nine 
pounds  of  fpirit  are  to  be  drawn 
off,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the 
caraway  fpirit. 

This  is  a very  agreeable  and  ufe- 
ful  cordial,  but  not  fo  ffrong  of  the 
cinnamon  as  might  be  expefted ; 
for  very  little  of  the  virtues  of  the 
fpice  arifes  till  after  the  pure  fpiri- 
tuous  part  has  diffilled.  Hence  Iq 
the  former  editions  of  the  London 
Pharmacopceia,  the  diftillation  was 
ordered  to  be  ‘prottafled  till  two 
pint's  more  than  here  direfted  were 
come  over.  By  this  means,  the 
whole  virtue  of  the  cinnamon  was 
more  frugally  than  judicioufly  ob- 
tained ; for  the  difagreeable  flavour 
of  the  feints  of  proof  fpirlts,  and 
the  acidulous  liquor  arifing  from  cin- 
namon as  well  as  other  vegetables 
when  their  diftillation  is  long  conti- 
nued, give  anillrelifh  to  the  whole; 
at  the  fame  time  that  the  oil  which 
was  extrafted  from  the  fpice  was 
by  this  acid  thrown  down. 

In  the  Pharmacopoeia  Reformats, 
it  is  propofed  to  make  this  fpirit  by 
mixing  the  aqua  cinnamomi  fimplex 
with  foraewhat  lefs  than  an  equal 
quantity  of  rtftified  fpirit:  on  {ba- 
king them  together,  the  liquor  lofes 

ic« 
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its  milky  hue,  foon  becomes  clears 
and  more  elegant  than  the  water 
diftilled  as  above : It  is  equally 

ftrong  of  the  cinnamon,  and  free 
from  the  naufeous  taint  with  which 
the  common  proof-fpirits  are  Im- 
pregnated. 

SPIRITUS  JUNIPERI  COM- 
POS ITUS. 

Land. 

Compound  fpirit  of  funiper. 

Take  of 

Juniper-berries,  brulfed,  one 
pound  ; 

Caraway- feeds,  brulfed, 
Sweet-fennel  feeds,  of  each  one 
ounce  and  an  half ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  fufBcIcnt  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 

Draw  off  one  gallon. 

AQUA  JUNIPERI  COMPO- 
SITA. 

Edin. 

Compound  juniper  ouaier. 

Take  of 

Juniper  berries,  well  brulfed,  one 
pound. 

Seed#  of  caraway, 

fweet  fennel,  each  an 
ounce  and  a half ; 

Proof-fpirit,  nine  pounds. 
Macerate  two  days;  and  haring  ad- 
ded as  much  water  as  will  prevent 
an  empyreuma,  draw  off  by  diftil- 
lation  nine  pounds. 

This  water,  mixed  with  about  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  rob  of  juniper 
berries,  proves  an  ufeful  medicine  in 
•atarrhs,  debility  of  the  llomach 
and  inteflines,  and  fcarcity  of  urine. 
The  water  by  itfelf  is  a good  cordial 
and  carminative  ; the  fervice  which 
this  and  other  fpirituous  waters  do 
with  thefe  intentions  is  commonly 
known;  though  the  ill  confequences 
that  follow  from  their  conftant  ufe 
are  too  little  regarded. 


SPIRITUS  LAVENDULjE. 

Lond. 

Spirit  of  lavender. 

Take  of 

FreAi  flowers  of  lavender,  one 
pound  and  an  half ; 

Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon. 
Draw  off  by  diftillation  in  a water- 
bath,  flve  pints. 

SPIRITUS  LAVENDULtE 
SIMPLEX. 

Edin. 

Simple  fpirit  of  lavender. 

Take  of 

Flowering  fpikes  of  lavender, 
frefli  gathered,  two  pounds  ; 
RedHfied  fpirit  of  wine,  eight 
pounds. 

Draw  off  by  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter, feven  pounds. 

This  fpirit,  when  made  in  per- 
fection, Is  very  grateful  and  fra- 
grant : It  is  frequently  rubbed  on 
the  temples,  &c.  under  the  notion 
of  refrelhing  and  comforting  the 
nerves ; and  it  probably  operates  as 
a powerful  ftimulus  to  their  fenfible 
extremeties : it  is  likewife  taken 
internally,  to  the  quantity  of  atea- 
fpoonful,  as  a warm  cordial. 

SPIRITUS  MENTHA  PIPE- 
RITIDIS. 

Lond. 

Spirit  of  peppermint. 

Take  of  ' 

The  herb  pepper-mint,  dried,  one 
pound  and  an  half; 
Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon  ; 
Water,  fufficlent  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 

Draw  off  one  gallon. 

AQUA  FOLIORUM  MEN- 
THiE  PIPERITIDIS  SPi- 
RITUOSA. 

Edin. 

Spirituous  peppermint-'water. 
From  a pound  and  a half  of  thefe 
leaves,  nine  pounds  of  fpirit  are 

drawn 
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drawn  off,  as  from  the  caraway- 
feeds. 

This  fplrit  receives  a ftrong  im- 
pregnation fmm  the  peppermint. 
It  is  employc(3  in  flatulent  cholics 
and  fimilar  diforders ; and  in  thefe 
it  fometimes  gives  immediate  relief: 
but  where  it  is  indicated,  there  are 
few  cafes  in  which  the  peppermint 
water  is  not  preferable. 
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Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 

Draw  off  one  gallon, 

AQUA  NUCIS  MOSCHATiG 
SPIRITUOSA, 

Edin. 

Spirituous  nutmeg-ossaler. 

By  two  ounces  of  the  nutmeg  well 
bruifed,  nine  pounds  cf  fpirit  are 
impregnated. 


T)lfH)led  Spirits. 


SPIRITUS  MENTHiE  SATI- 
V.E. 

l.ond. 

Spirit  of  fpeannint. 

Take  of 

hpearmV.t,  dried,  one  pound  and 
an  half ; 

Proof-fpiitt  of  wine,  one  gallon  ; 

Water,  fuVficient  to  prevent  an 
cmpyrtuiua. 

Draw  off  one  gallon. 

This  fpirit  has  no  place  In  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  It, how- 
ever, turns  out  a very  elegant  one, 
and  preferable,  in  weaknefs  of  the 
ftomach,  retching  to  vomit,  and  the 
like,  to  many  more  elaborate  pre- 
parations. Where  the  diforder  is  not 
accompanied  with  heat  or  inflam- 
mation, half  an  ounce  of  this  water 
may  be  given  diluted  with  fome  a- 
greeable  aqueous  liquor : but,  as  was 
already  obferved  with  regard  to  th? 
preceding  article,  there  are  many 
cafes  in  which  the  prudent  prac- 
titioner will  be  difpofed  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  fimple  diltilled 
water. 


This  is  an  agreeable  fpirituoug 
liquor,  highly  impregnated  wMth 
the  nutmeg  flavour.  It  was  for- 
merly celebrated  in  nephritic  dif-  , 
orders,  and  when  combined  with  a,, 
few  hawthorn  flowers,  it  bad  even 
the  title  of  aqua  niphritica.  At 
prefent  it  is  employed  only  as  a 
cordial  liquor,  and  is  not  even  very 
frequently  in  ufe. 

SPIRITUS  PIMENTO. 

Land. 

Spirit  of  pimento^  or  xUlfpice. 
Take  of 

All-fpice,  bruifed,  two  ounces  ; 
Proof- fpirit  of  wine,  one  gal- 
lon ; 

Water,  fufficient  to  prevent  aa 
empyreuma. 

Draw  off  one  gallon. 

AQUA  PIPERIS  JAMAICEN- 
SIS  SPIRI  rUOSA. 

Edin. 

Spirituous  yamaica-pepper  •wafer. 

By  half  a pound  of  pimento,  nine 
pounds  of  fpirit  are  to  be  im- 
pregnated. 


SPIRITUS  NUCIS  MOSCHA- 


Take  of 


TyE. 

Lorid. 

Spirit  of  nutsneg. 


Bruifed  nutmegs,  two  ounces ; 
Proof- fpirit  of  wiftC;  one  gal- 
lon j 


' This  water  is  far  more  agreeable 
than  a Ample  water  drawn  from  the 
fame  fpice;  and  had  long  a place 
among  the  cordials  of  the  dilliller 
before  it  was  received  into  any  pu- 
blic pharmacopceia  : but  although, 
now  adopted  both  by  the  London 
and  Edinburgh  colleges;  it  is  not 
Ji  h very 
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very  frequently  ordered  from  the 
/hops  of  the  apothecary. 

SPIRITUS  PULEGII. 

I,ond. 

Spirit  of  pennyroyal. 

T*ake  of 

']’be  herb  pennyroyal,  dried,  one 
pound  and  an  half ; 

Proof-fpirit  tP  wine,  one  gallon  ;• 
Water,  fcifficient  to  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 

Dra)v  off  one  gallon. 

This  fpirit  has  no  place  in  the 
Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia.  It  pof- 
fefles.  however,  a conliderable  ihare 
of  tlie  flavour  of  the  pennyroyal, 
and  hy  fomc  it  is  a good  deal  ena- 
ployed  as  a carminative  and  anti- 
hyfleric. 

SPIRITUS  RAPHANl  COM- 
POSII'US. 

Land. 

Compound  fpirit  of  horfe-radi/h. 
Take  of 

Fiefh  horfc-radini  root, 

Dried  outer- find  of  Seville  o- 
ranges,  each  two  pounds; 

Frefli  herb  of  garden  feurvy- 
grafs,  four  pounds  ; 

Eruiled  nutmegs,  one  ounce; 
Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  gal- 
lons ; 

Water,  fufficient  td  prevent  an 
empyreuma. 

Draw  off  two  gallons. 

This  fpirit  has  long  been  confi- 
dered  as  an  elegant  one,  and  is  per- 
haps as  well  adapted  for  the  purpofes 
of  an  antifcofbutic  as  any  thing 
that  can -be  contrived  in  this  form. 
It  has  been  alledged,  that  the 
horfe-radifti  and  feurvygrafs  join 
very  well  together,  giving  a fimilar 
flavour,  though  not  a little  difa- 
grceable ; <that  the  nutmeg  fup- 
preffes  this  flavour  very  fuccefsfully, 
without  fuperadding  any  of  its  owi>, 


and  that  to  this,  orange-peel  adds- 
a flavour,  very  agreeable.  Arum 
root  had  forjr.eily  a place  in  this 
w'atcr,but  is  here  defctvedly  thrown 
out ; for  it  gives  nothing  of  its 
pungency  over  the  helm,  notwith- 
fi'anding  what  is  aflerted  by  fomc 
pharmaceutical  writers  to  the  con- 
trary. Muflard  feed,  though  not 
hitherto  tmployed  in  thefe  kinds  of 
com pofit ions,  would  feem  to  be  an 
excellent  ingredient  ; it  gives  over 
the  whole  of  it.s  pungency,  and  is 
likcwife  left  perifliable  than  moft  of 
the  other  fubftances  of  this  clafs  ; 
this  feed  wants  no  addition,  except 
ing  fome  aromatic  material’  to  fur- 
nilh  an  agreeable  flavour. 

But  although  this  procefs  may 
funiifli  an  agreeable  contpound  fpi- 
rit; yet  it  is  much  to  be  doubted, 
whether  it  pofleft  thr>fe  antifeorbu- 
tic  powers  for  which  it  was  once 
celebrated.  And  with  this  inten- 
tion the  F.dinbttrgli  college  place  fo 
little  confidence  in  if,  that  they  have, 
now  rejedfed  it  from  their  pharma- 
copoeia. 

SPIRITUS  RORISMARINI. 

Land. 

Spirit  of  rofemary. 

Take  of 

Freflt'tops  of  rofemary,  one  pound 
and  an  half; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  one  gal- 
lon. 

Diftil  in  a water-bath,  five  pints. 
Edinh 

Take  of 

Flowering  tops  of  rofemary,  frefh 
gathered,  tw'o  pounds ; 

Redlified  fpiiit  of  wine,  eighP 
pounds. 

Diftil  in  the  heat  of  boiling  wa- 
ter till  feven  pounds  come  over.. 

A fpirit  fimilar  to  this  is  gene- 
rally brought  to  us  from  abroad, 

under 


chap.  i8; 

under  the  name  of  Hungary  wa- 
ter. 

This  fpirit  is  very  fragrant,  fo  as 
to  be  in  common  ufe  as  a perfume : 
that  brought  from  abroad  is  fupe- 
nor  in  fragrance  to  fuch  as  is  gene- 
rally made  among  us.  In  order  to 
prepare  it  in  perfeftion,  the  vinous 
fpirit  Ihould  be  extremely  pure ; 
the  rofemary  tops  gathered  when 
the  flowers  are  full  blown  upon 
them,  and  committed  immediately 
to  (iiftillation,  particular  care  be- 
ing taken  not  to  bruile  or  prefs 
them.  The  bell  method  of  ma- 
naging the  diftillation,  is  that  for- 
merly recommended  for  the  diftilla- 
tiou  of  the  more  volatile  eflential 
oils  and  limple  waters,  viz.  firll  to 
place  the  fpirit  in  the  (till,  and  then 
let  in,  above  the  liquor,  either  an 
iron  hoop,  with  a hair-cloth  llretch- 
cd  over  it,  upon  which  the  flow'ers 
are  to  be  lightly  fpread,  or  rather  a 
bafket,  fupported  on  three  pins, 
reaching  down  to  the  bottom.  A 
gentle  heat  being  applied,  juft  fuffi- 
cient  to  raife  the  fpirit,  its  vapour, 
lightly  percolating  through  the 
flowers,  will  imbibe  their  finer  parts, 
without  making'  that  difagreeable 
alteration,  which  liquors  applied  to 
fuch  tender  fubjedls,  in  their  groffer 
form,  generally  do.  Probably  the 
fuperiority  of  the  French  Hungary 
water,  to  that  prepared  among  us, 
is  owing  to  fome  fltilful  manage- 
ment of  this  kind,  or  to  employing 
a perftftly  pure  fpirit. 

In  the  Wirtemberg  pharmaco- 
poeia, fomefage  and  ginger  are  add- 
ed, in  the  proportion  of  half  *a 
pound  of  the  former,  and  two  oun- 
ces of  the  latter,  to  four  pounds  of 
the  rofemary. 

But  the  peculiar  agreeable  fla- 
vouc-  of  this  water  in  all  probability 
depends  on  the  rofemary  alone. 


4^3 

AQUA  CARMELITANA. 
Dan. 

Carnialite  •water,  or  cornpound  hajtn- 
•watcr. 

Take  of 

Frefli-gathered  leaves  of  balm,  a 
pound  and  a half ; 

The  recent  yellow  rind  of  le- 
mons, four  ounces ; 

Nutmeg, 

Coriander,  each  two  ounces} 

Cloves, 

Cinnatnrtn,  each  one  ounce. 

The  ingredients  being  fliced  and 

bruifed,  pour  upon  them 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  fix 
pounds ; 

Balm-water,  three  pounds. 

Digeft  for  three  days,  then  draw  off 

fix  pounds  by  diftillation. 

This  fpirit  has  been  a good  deal 
celebrated,  particularly  among  the 
French,  under  the  title  of  Eaii  de 
Carnies.  Mr  Baiime,  in  his  Ele- 
mens  de  Ph3rmacie,  propofes  fome 
improvements  on  the  procefa.  Af- 
ter the  fpirit  added  to  the  ingre- 
dients has  been  drawn  off  in  the 
heat  of  a water-bath,  he  orders  the 
dillilled  liquor  to  be  r'eAIfied  by  a 
feconddiftillation,  drawing  off  fome- 
what  Icfs  than  nine-tenths  of  it. 
He  recommends,  that  all  the  aro- 
matic fpirits  fliQuld  be  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner.  When  the  com- 
mon fpirits  of  this  kind  are  rubbed 
on  the  hands,  &c.  they  leave,  after 
the  more  volatile  parts  have  extia- 
Icd,  a difagreeable  empyreumatic 
fmcll  ; and  when  diluted  with  win- 
ter, and  taken  medicinally,  they 
leave  in  like  manner  a nauleous  fla- 
vour in  the  mouth.  To  remedy 
thefe  imperfeftions,  he  made  many 
experiments,  which  fliowed,  that  in 
order  to  obtain  tlufe  liquors  of  the 
dcfirable  qualities,  the  fpirit  rnnft 
iiot  only  be  perfeftly  pure  at  fii'ftf 
H h ;2  but 
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but  that  the  liquor  ought  alfo  to 
be  reftified  after  it  has  been  diftil- 
led  from  the  fubjefts.  In  this  rec- 
tification, only  the  more  volatile, 
fubtile,  aromtic  parts  of  the  ingre- 
dients arife  : there  remains  behind 
a white  liquor,  acrid,  bitter,  load- 
ed only  with  the  groffer  oil,  and  de- 
prived of  all  the  fpecific  flavour  of 
the  fubjefts.  Indeed  the  very  im- 
perfedion  complained  of,  naturally 
points  out  this  fecond  diflillation 
as  the  remedy ; for  it  flrows  the 
fpirit  to  contain  a grateful  and  un- 
grateful matter  j the  firfl  of  which 
exhales,  while  the  other  is  left  be- 
hind. i'he  author  fays,  that  when 
the  aqua  j/ielijfith  prepared  as  above 
direfted,  it  has  fomething  in  it 
more  perfeft  than  any  of  the  odori- 
ferous fpirits,  whofe  excellence  is 
cried  up,  and  which  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  belt.. 

Aromatic  fpirituous  liquors  have 
in  general  Icfs  fmell,  when  newly 
diflilled,  than  after  they  have  been 
kept  about  fix  months.  M.  Baume 
fufpefts  that  the  preparations  of 
this  kind  which  have  been  raoft  in 
vogue,  were  fuch  as  have  been  thus 
improved  by  keeping;  and  found 
that  the  good  eff'eQs  of  age  might 
be  produced  in  a .fliort  time  by 
means  of  cold.  He  plunges  quart 
bottles  of  the.  liquor  into  a mixture 
of  pourrded  ice  and  fea-falt  : the 
fpirit,  after  having  fuffered,  fur  fix 
or, eight  hours,  the  cold  thence  re- 
fulting,  proves  as  grateful  as  that 
which  has  been  kept  for  feveral 
years.  Simple  waters  alfo,  after 
being  frozen,  prove  far  more  agree- 
able than  they  were  before,  though 
they  are  always  lefs  fo  than  thofe 
which  have  been  drawn  with  fpirit, 
and  expofed  to  a like  degree  of  cold. 
This  melioration  of  diflilled  waters 
by  froft  was  taken  notice  of  by 
GeofTroy, 


Part  III. 

SPIRITUS  COCHLEARIiE. 

Suec. 

Spirit  cf  fcurvygrafi. 

Take  of 

Frefli  feurvygrafs,  bruifed,  ten 
pounds; 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  eight 
pints. 

With  the  heat  of  a watei-bath,  di- 
ftil  off  four  pints. 

This  fpiiit  is  very  ftrong  of 
the  feurvygrafs ; and  has  been  gi- 
ven, in  thofe  cafes  where  the  ufeof 
this  herb  is  proper,  from  twenty  to 
one  hundred  drops.  The  virtues 
of  feurvygrafs  refide  In  a very  fub- 
tile, volatile  oil,  which  arlfcs  in  di- 
ffillation  both  with  M'ater  and  pure 
fpirit ) and  if  the  liquors  are  expo- 
fed  to  the  air,  foon  exhales  from 
both.  The  fpirit,  newly  diftilled, 
is  extremely  pungent  ; but  if  long 
kept,  even  in  clofe  veflels,  it  be- 
comcs.remarkably  lefs  fo;  But  it  is 
not  probable,  that  with  fuch  a pun- 
gent vehicle  we  can  ufe  a fufficient 
quantity  of  the  herb  to  produce  any 
permanent  or  conliderable  effeft : 
it  has  been  much  recommended  as  a 
diuretic  In  dropGes, 

The  makers  of  this  fpirit  have 
frequently  added  to  the  feurvygrafs 
a quantity  of  horferadifh  root,  and 
fometimes  fubiiituted  to  it  one 
diawn  entirely  from  the  horferadifli: 
the  flavour  of  thefe  two  fimples  be- 
ing fo  much  alike,  that  their  diflil- 
Icd  fpirits  are  fcarce  dillinguifliablc 
from  each  other.  Here  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  though  aru7H  and 
dracunculus  are  ufually  ranked  in 
the  fame  clafs  with  the  two  forego- 
ing  vegetables,  and  looked  upon  as 
limllar  to  them  ; this  procefs  dlfco- 
vers  a remarkable  differecce  : whilff 
the  former  yield  all  their  pungency 
in  diflillation  both  to  water  and  fpi- 
rit ; the  latter  give  over  nothing  to 

cither. 
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either,  and  yet  their  virtues  are  de- 
ftroyed  in  the  operation. 

SPIRITUS  AURANTII. 

Suec. 

Orangt-f:el  n.vafer. 

Take  of 

Recent  orange  flcins,  one  pound; 
Proof-fpirit,  three  pounds. 

Draw  off  two  pounds  by  the  heat 
of  a water  bath. 

This  fpirit,  which  is  now  rejec- 
ted from  our  pharmacopoeias,  had 
formerly  a place  in  them  under  the 
title  of  aqua  corticum  avrantiorum 
fpirituofa.  It  is  conliderably  ftrong- 
erof  the  orange  peel  than  the  limple 
water;  and  it  is  ufed  as  an  ule- 
fiil  cordial,  (lomachic,  and  carmina- 
tive. 

SPIRITUS  AROMATICUS. 

Suec. 

Aromatic  fpirit. 

Take  of 

The  tops  of  rofemary,  a pound 
and  an  h^lf ; 

Tops  of  milfoil. 

Thyme,  each  half  a pound  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  fixteen  pounds;  ma- 
cerate for  two  days,  aad  draw 
offbydiftillatlon, eight  pounds. 
If  before  dillillation  eight  pounds 
of  vinegar  be  added,  it  forms  the 
fpiritus  aromaticu's  acetatus. 

These  preparations  do  not  dif- 


nil 

» . . * 
V . 


fer  materially  from  the  fpirit  of 
rofemary  or  Hungary  water;  for 
on  the  eflential  oil  of  the  rofemary 
their  medical  properties  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  chiefly  depending.  They 
are  often  employed,  particularly  for 
external  purpofes,  and  for  impreg- 
nating the  air  with  their  vapours, 
to  deltroy  the  influence  of  febrile 
contagions. 

SPIRITUS  ANTICTERI- 

cus. 

Gen. 

AntiLtcr  ic fpirit. 

Take  of 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  an  ounce 
and  an  half ; 

Reftified  fpirit  of  vvine,  half  a 
pound. 

DIftll  with  a gentle  heat.  Let  the 
oil  fwimming  above  in  the  re- 
ceiver be  feparated  from  the  fa- 
turated  fpirit,  which  Is  to  be  pve* 
ferved'’for  ufe. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  this 
combination  of  oil  of  turpentine 
vvlth  ardent  fpirit  will  fnrnifh  an  ef- 
fectual folvent  for  biliary  calculi. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  name  here 
given  it  ; bin  although  it  may  have 
fuch  an  eflfeft  v/he'n  copioully  ap- 
plied to  the  calculi  in  a glafs  vefFeP; 
yet  this  is  not  to  be  expefted 
when  it  is  taken  into  the  ftomach, 
and  can  only  reach  them  in  the 
courfe  of  circulation.' 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

DECOCT  A ET  INFUSA. 

DECOCTIONS  AND  INFUSIONS. 


WATER,  tbc  dJrea  men- 
ftruum  of  gums  and  falts, 
cxtrafts  readily  the  gummy  and  fa- 
Jine  parts  of  vegetables.  Its  aftioii, 
however,  is  not  limited  to  thefe  ; 
the  refinous  and  oily  principles  be- 
ing, in  mi. ft  vegetables,  fo  inti- 
mately blended  with  the  gunjmy 
and  laline,  as  to  be  in  part  taken 
.up  along  with  them  : Tome  of  the 
refinous  cathartics,  and  moll  of  the 
aromatic  herbs,  as  well  as  bitters 
and  aftrmgents,  yield  to  water  the 
greateft  part  of  their  fmtll,  tafte, 
and  medicinal  .virtue.  Even  of  the 
pure  tfllntial  oils,  and  odnrnu.s  re- 
fins of  vegetables,  (eparatcd  from 
the  other  principles,  water  Imbibes 
apart  of  tl)e  flavour;  and  by  the 
arlificiil  adinixture  of  gummy  or 
fdline  matter,  the  whole  fubttance 
of  the  oil  or  r'efin  is  made  difloliible 
in  water. 

Of  pure  falts,  water  diffolves  on- 
ly certain  determtiiate  quantities: 
by  applying  heat,  it  is  generally  en- 
abled to  tak^  up  more  than  it  can 
do  in  the  cold,  and  this  in  propor- 
tion to  th^  degree  of  heat  ; but  as 
the  hqtior  cools,  this  additional 
quantity  feparates,  and  the  water 
retains  no  more  than  it  would  have 
diflblved  without  heat.  With  gum- 


my fubftan.ces,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  unites  unlimitedly,  d’flblving 
rnoretand  more  of  them  till  it  lofcs 
its  fluidity.  Heat  expedites  the 
aftiort  of  the  water,  but  cannot  en- 
able it  to  take  up  more  than  it 
w'ould  do  by  allowing  it  longer  time 
in  the  cold.  The  adlive  parts  ex- 
tradlcd  from  moft  vegetables  by  wa- 
ter, and  oils  and  refins  made  foluble 
in  water  by  the  artificial  admixture 
of  gum,  partake  of  this  property  of 
pure  gams,  bping  diffoluble  without 
faturation. 

It  has  been  imagined,  that  vege- 
tables in  a frdh  ftate,  while  their 
oily,  refinmis^and  other  aftive  parts, 
are  already  blended  with  a watery 
fluid,  would  yield  their  virtues  to 
water  more  freely  and  more  plenti- 
fully,  than  whi-n  their  native  moi- 
fture  has  been  diflipaled  by  drymg. 
Experience,  however,  fhows,  that 
dry  vegetables  in  general  give  out 
more  than  frefli  ones,  water  Iceming 
to  have  little  adlion  upon  them  in 
their  recent  ft.ite.  If,  of  two  e- 
qual  quantities  of  mint,  one  be  in- 
^ufed  frefh  in  water,  and  the  other 
dried,  and  then  infuled  in  the  like 
quantity  of  water  for  the  fame 
length  of  time,  the  infufion  of  the 
dry  herb  will  be  remarkably  the 

ftrongell ; 
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ftrongca : and  the  cafe  appears  to 
be  the  fame  in  all  the  vegetables 
. that  have  been  trird. 

In  all  the  preparations  defcribed 
in  this  chapter,  it  is  to  be  under- 
flood  that  the  fubjeds  mull  be 
moderately  and  newly  dried,  un- 
lefs  wlien  they  are  exprelsly  order- 
,ed  to  be  taken  frelh  ; in  which 
cafe  it  is  to  be  judged  that  their 
virtues  arc  deflroytd  or  impaired  by 
drying. 

The  native  colours  of  many  ve- 
getables are  communicated  to  water 
along  with  their  medicinal  matter; 
many  impart  a colour  diflereiii  trom 
their  own  ; and  others,  though  of 
a beautiful  and  deep  colour  thefn- 
felves,  give  fcarceiy  any  to  the 
menflruum.  Of  the  firll  kind  are 
the  yellow  and  red  flowers ; of 
the  fecond,  the  leaves  of  molt 
plants ; of  the  third,  fo'me  of  the 
biu.  flowers,  as  thofe  o-f  cyanus  and 
larkfpur.  Acid  liquors  change  the 
anfnfions  uf  moll  flowers,  the  yel- 
low ones  excepteii,  to  a red  ; and 
alkalies,  both  fixed  and  volatile,  to 
a green. 

From  animal  fubftances,  water 
extrads  the  gelatiiious  and  nutri- 
tious parts.;  whence  glues,  jellies, 
biotlis,  &c  ; and  along  with  thefe, 
it  takes  up  principles  of  more  adi- 
vity,  as  the  acrid  matter  of  can- 
tharides.  It  diffolvcs  alfo  lome  por- 
tion of  calcined  calcareous  earths, 
both  of  the  animal  and  of  the  mi- 
neral kingdom,  but  has  no  adiou 
®n  any  other  kind  of  earthy  mat- 
ter. 

The  effed  of  boiling  differs  from 
that  of  infufion  in  fome  material 
particulars.  One  of  the  mofl  obvi- 
ous differences  is,  that  as  the  eflen- 
tial  oils  of  vegetables,  in  which 
their  fpecific  odours  refide,  are  vo 
latile  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water, 
they  exhale  in  the  boiling  along 
r/ith  the  watery  fleam,  and  thus  are 


loft  to  the  remaining  dccodion  ; 
whereas  both  iti  cold,  and  fome- 
times  ill  liot  infufions,  they  are  pre- 
ferved;  although  in  the  latter  they 
are  by  no  means  perfedly  fo.  O- 
dorous  lubilances,  and  thofe  in  ge- 
neral wHofe  virtues  depend  on  thtir 
volatile  parts,  are  therefore  unlit 
for  this  ireaiment.  The  loluble 
parts  of  thefe  may,  neverthelefs,  be 
united  in  thi>  form  with  thofe  bo- 
dies of  a more  fixt  nature,  by 
boiling  the  latter  till  their  virtues 
be  fufficicntly  extracted,  and  then 
infufing  the  fomcr  .in  this  decoc- 
tion. I 

The  extradlcn  of  the  virtue  of 
the  fiibjed  is  ufnally  promoted  dr 
accelerated  by  a boiling  heat  ; but 
this  rule  is  Icfs  general  than  it  is 
commonly  fuppolcd  to  be. 
havq  already  obferved,  that  Peru- 
vian bark  gives  out  its  virtue  more 
perfedly  by  cold,  infnfion  than  by 
codion.  in  fome  cafes,  boiling 
occalionsa  manifefl  diliinion  of  the 
piinciples  of  the  fiibjed  : thus, 

when  almonds  are  triturated  with 
cold  water,  their  oil,  blended  with 
the  mucilaginous  or  other  foluble 
matter  of  the  almond,  unites  with 
the  water  into  11  milky  liquor  called 
an  emullion  : but  on  boiling  them 
in  water,  the  oil  feparaies  and  rifts 
to  the  furface;  and  if  the  moll  per- 
fed  omulfion  be  made  to  boil,  a like 
leparation  happens. 

This  alfo  appears  to  take  place, 
though  in  a lels  evident  manner,  in 
boiling  fundry  other  vegetables; 
thus  tobacco,  afarum,  and  ipecacu- 
anha, lofe  their  adive  powers  by 
boiling  : nor  does  it  appear  that 
this,  change  h effeded  inerely  by 
the  difeharge  of  volatile  parts. 
From  fome  late  experiments,  it  has 
been  found,  that  the  dilliilcd  water 
of  ipecacuanha  was  infinitely  lefs 
emetic  than  the  infufion  from  which 
it  was  diftllled,  and  that  the  boil- 
ing liquor  gradually  allumes  a black 
ti  h 4 
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colour,  indicating  foir.e  kind  of  de- 
compolition  of  parts:  the  fame  cir- 
cumflances  probably  take  place  in 
boiling  tobacco,  afarum,  and  per- 
haps all  vegetables  whatever,  tho’ 
from  their  not  producing  fuch  fen- 
fible  operations  on  the  living  body, 
they  cannot  be  fo  clearly  difcovered 
as  in  ipecacuanha,  tobacco,  or  afa- 
rum. The  experiments  we  allude 
to,  were  made  by  Dr  Irving,  when 
a ftudent  in  the  college  of  Edin- 
burgh ; and  they  gained  him  the 
prize  given  by  the  Harveian  Society 
of  that  place,  for  the  bcft  experi- 
mental inquiry  concerning  ipeca- 
cuanha. 

ft  is  for  the  above  mentioned 
reafons  that  we  think  many  of  the 
infufions  Ihould  be  made  with  cold 
water : it  is,  however,  to  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  this  is  not  always 
abfolutcly  necclTary,  and  in  ex;tem- 
porancous  pradice  it  may  be  ofteit 
very  inconvenient  ; it  is,  however, 
proper  to  point  out  the  advantages 
to  be  expefted  from  this'  more  te- 
dious, but  much  more  complete  and 
elegant,  method. 

Vinegar  extrafts  the  virtues  of 
feveial  medicinal  fubftances  in  to- 
lerable perfeaion  ; but  at  the  fame 
time  Its  acidity  makts  a remaik- 
able  alteration  in  them,  or  fuper- 
adds  a virtue  of  a different  kind; 
and  henCe  it  is  more  rarely  em’ploy- 
with  this  intention  than  purtly  a- 
queous  orfpirituous  menllrua.  Some 
drugs,  however,  vinegar,  for  parti- 
cular purpofes,  excellently  aflias, 
<>r  coincides  with,  as  fquills,  gar- 
lic, ammoniacum,  and  others : and 
in  many  cafes  where  this  acid  is  it- 
fdf  principally  depended  on,  it  may 
be  advantageoufly  impregnated  with 
the  flavour  of  certain  v'egctables  ; 
rnoft  of  the  odoriferous  flowers  im- 
part to  it  their  fragrance,  together 
with  a Cone  purplbCi  ar  red  colour^ 


violets,  for  inftance,  iffrefh  parcel* 
of  them  are  infufed  in  vinegar  in 
the  cold  for  a little  time,  communi- 
cated ta  the  liquor  a pleafant  fla- 
vour, and  deep  purphfh  red  colour. 
Vinegar,  like  other  acids,  added 
to  watery  infufions  or  decoaions, 
generally  precipitates  a part  of  what 
the  water  had  dilTulved. 

DECOCTUM  ALTH.E/E. 
Edhih. 

Deco^Uon  of  marJ}:>7nallo’wi. 
Take  of 

Dried  marflinnallow  roots,  four 
ounces; 

Railins  of  the  fun.  Honed,  two 
ounces ; 

Water,  feven  pounds. 

Boil  to  five  pounds ; place  apart 
the  Itrained  liquor  till  the  fecea 
have  fubfided,  then  pour  out  the 
clear  liquor. 

The  Edinburgh  college  have 
fubftituted  this  to  the  more  compli- 
cated formula  of  the  Decoilum  ad 
Nephriticcs  of  their  former  phar- 
macopoeia, and  it  fully  anfwers  the 
intentions  of  that  preparation:  it  is 
intended  chiefly  as  an  emollknt,  to 
be  liberally  drank  of  in  nephritic 
paroxyfms  ; in  which  cafes,  by  foft- 
eiiing  and  relaxing  the  parts,  it 
frequently  relieves  the  pain,  aitd 
procures  an  eafy  pafl'age  for  the  fa- 
bulous matter,  Tliis  medicine  is 
now  made  more  Ample  than  before, 
without  any  diminution  of  its  vir- 
tue, by  the  rejedion  of  wild-carrot 
feed,  reftharrow  root,  figs,  linfeed, 
and  liquorice.  The  carrot  feeds 
wer^  indeed  unfit  for  this  form,  as 
they  give  out  little  of  their  viituc 
to  watery  liquors. 

DECOCTUM  CORNU  CER- 
VI. 

Land. 

Ueccdlion  of  hartJJmn. 
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Take  of 

Burnt  and  prepared  hartfhorn, 
two  ounces ; 

Gum  arabic,  fix  drams; 

Diftilled  water,  three  pints. 

Boil,  cor.ftantly  lUrring,  to  two 

pints,  and  (train. 

This  dccoftion  is  ufed  as  com- 
mon drink  in  acute  difeafcs  attend- 
ed with  a loofenefs,  and  where  a- 
crimonious  humours  abound  in  the 
primx  vix.  The  gum  is  added,  in 
ordei  to  render  the  liquor  lightly 
glutinous,  and  thus  enable  it  to  fu- 
lls in  more  of  the  calx  ; which  is 
the  ingredient  on  which  the  colour, 
but  probably  not  the  virtue,  of  the 
medicine  depends  upon.  Calcined 
hartfliorn  has  no  quality  from  which 
it  feems  capable  either  of  conil rin- 
ging and  ftrtngthcnir.g  tlie  velfels, 
giving  a greater  degree  of  confill- 
ency  to  thin  fluids,  or  obtunding 
acrimonious  humours.  It  blunts 
and  abforbs  acid  juices;  but  acri- 
mony and  acidity  are  very  diffe- 
rent; there  are  few  (ptrliaps  none 
of  the  acute)  difor  ers  of  adults 
attended  with  the  latter  ; and  few 
of  infants  are  unaccompanied  there- 
with. borne  have  propofed  (larch 
as  an  ingredient  in  thefc  kinds  of 
decodlions  ; a fmall  quantity  of  this 
foft  gelatinous,  farinaceous  fub- 
llance  would  feem  to  be  greatly 
preferable  to  the  ef.rlhy  calx.  It 
may  be  obferved,  that  the  water  is 
not  enabled  by  the  boiling  to  dif- 
folve  any  part  of  tha  calx;  and  that 
in  the  deccdlion,  the  earth  is  only 
difTuftd  in  (ubdaiice  through  the 
water,  as  it  would  be  by  agita- 
tion. 

For  thefe  reafons,  this  formula  Is 
now  rejcdlcd  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege, notwithflanding  the  reputa- 
tion in  which  it  was  held  by  Dr 
Sydenham,  and  other  names  of  the 
firft  eminence.  But  as  an  abforbent 
9f  a funilar  nature,  xj.it  Edinburgh, 


college  have  introduced  the  follow- 
ing formula. 

POT  10  C RET ACE A. 
julep. 

Edin. 

Take  of 

Prepared  clialk,  one  ounce  ; 

Pureft  refined  fugar,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  two 
ounces; 

Rub  them  together;  and  add  by 
degrees, 

Water,  two  pounds  and  a half ; 

Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
ounces. 

Mix  them. 

In  the  former  edition  of  the  E- 
dinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  a prepara- 
tion of  this  kind  had  the  title  of 
Decoclum  cretaccyint,  and  the  chalk 
was  dircfled  to  be  "boiled  with  the 
water  and  gpm.  In  the  prefent  for- 
mula, the  chalk  Is  much  more  com- 
pletely fufpended  by  the  rrrticilage 
and  fugar,  which  lad  gives  alfo  to 
the  mixture  an  agreeable  tade  ; it 
is  proper  to  employ  the  fined  fu- 
gar, as  the  redundant  acid  in  the 
coarfer  kinds  might  form  with  the 
chalk  a kind  of  phofphoric  fait.  It 
would  perhaps  have  been  more  pro- 
per to  have  added  an  aromatic,  by 
lufpending  the  entire  powder  of 
cinnamon,  or  its  oil,  by  means  of 
the  mucilage  and  fugar  : the  me- 
thod here  diiedled  is,  however,  lefs 
exceptionable  in  this  than  in  many 
other  preparations,  as  the  precipi- 
tated iiiatter  of  the  fpirituoiis  water 
will  probably  be  invifeated  in  the 
laccharlne  and  mucilaginou.s  matter. 
This  ia  a very  elegant  form  of  ex- 
hibiting chalk,  and  is  anufeful  re- 
medy in  dileafes  arifing  from,  or  ac- 
companied with,  acidity  in  the  pri- 
mx vix.  It  has  been  moll  frequently 
employed  in  fluxes  proceeding  from 
that  At  the  fame  time  that 
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the  mucilage  ferves  to  keep  the 
chalk  uniformly  cilfFufed,  it  alfo 
confiderably  improves  its  virtues  by 
flicathing  the  internal  furface  of  the 
inteftiiies  fo  often  abraded  in  thefe 
affedfions.  It  is  indeed  probable, 
that  chalk,  as  being  iomewhat  a- 
flringent,  is  in  fome  of  thefe  com- 
plaints preferable  to  magnefia  ; 
both,  however,  are  improper  in  dy- 
I’entery,  or  other  fluxes  attended 
with  putrefeent  matter  in  the  primal 
vias,  or  a general  tendency  to  a pu- 
trefaftion  of  the  fluids. 

DECOCTUM  CORTICIS  PE- 
RUVIAN!. 

Lend. 

T)econion  of  Peruvian  hark. 
Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  one 
ounce  ; 

Diftilled  water,  one  pint  and 
three  ounces. 

Boil,  for  ten  minutes,  in  a cover- 
ed vcflfcl,  and  llrain  the  liquor 
whiUl  hoU 

Although  a cold  watery  infii- 
Con  of  bark  is  in  general  preferable 
to  any  decodfion,  yet  this  form  has 
at  leaft  the  advantage  of  being  more 
quickly  prepared.  And  the  decoc- 
tion here  diredled,  which  is  boiled 
• nly  for  a fliort  time,  and  ftrain- 
ed  while  hot,  is  preferable  to  any 
•ther. 

This  decodflon  fliould  be  pafied 
only  through  a coarfe  ftrainer,  and 
drank  whilft  turbid  : if  fuffered  to 
Hand  till  clear,  the  more  efficacious 
parts  of  the  bark  will  fubfidc.  We 
have  formerly  obferved,  that  the  vir- 
tues of  this  drug  confift  chiefly  in 
its  refinous  fubflance,  which,  tho’ 
it  may  be  totally  melted  out  by 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  remain 
only  partially  fufpended  in  that 
saenflruum. 


DECOCTUM  PRO  ENE- 
MA I'E. 

, Land. 

Decoliion  for  a clyfoer. 

Take  of 

The  dried  leaves  of  mallow,  one 
ounce; 

Dried  chamomile-flowers,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Water,  one  pint. 

Boil,  and  llrain. 

The  title  of  this  decodlion  fuffi- 
cienlly  expreffes  its  ufe,  as  the  ba- 
lls of  glyflers.  The  -ingredients 
fliould  be  very  lightly  boiled,  or  at 
leaft  the  camomile  flowers  ihould 
not  be  put  in  till  towards  the  end,  a 
part  of  the  virtue  of  thefe  being 
foon  loft  by  boiling. 

DECOCTUM  PRO  FOMEN- 
TO. 

Land. 

Deco£iion  for  fomentation. 

Take  of. 

The  dried  leaves  of  fouthern- 
wood. 

The  dried  tops  of  fea-  wormwood, 
D ried  chamomile-flowers,  each 
one  ounce  ; 

Dried  bay-leaves,  half  an  ounce; 
Diftilled  water,  fix  pints. 

Boil  them  a little,  and  ftrain. 

DECOCTUM  COMMUNE. 
Edinh. 

Common  decodlion. 

Take  of 

Camomile-flowers,  one  ounce; 
Carvy  feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Water,  five  pounds. 

Boil  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
ftrain. 

This  decoftion  is  intended  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  of  both  the 
foregoing,  (t  is  lefs  loaded  with 
the  ingredients  than  either,  but  not 
perhaps  for  that  reafon  the  lefs  ufe- 
ful. 


It 
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It  is  indeed  to  be  acknowledged, 
that  tliel'e  impregnations  ate  for  the 
moll  p^tt  unnccelLry  for  the  pur 
pofe  of  glyllers  ; and  in  ordinary 
cafes  .the  weiglit  of  the  water  ulu- 
al.ly  foliats  adiloharge  before  thcle 
medicines  can  produce  any  effeft. 

As  fomentations,  their  virtues  in 
our  opinion  are  totally  to  be  afeti- 
bed  to  the  ii  flneiice  of  the  t^ariVi 
water  And  when  tlie  herbs  them- 
felves  are  applied,  they  ad  only  as 
retaining  heat  and  moillurt  for  a 
longer  time. 

DECOCTUM  HELLEBORE 
Loud.  . 

. DscoSiior.  of  hellebore. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  wliite  hellebore,  pow- 
dered, one  ounce ; 
Diftilledwater,  two  pints; 
Redified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
ounces. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  root  to 
one  pint  ; and,  the  liquor  be- 
ing cold  and  llraiued,  add  to  it 
the  fpirit. 

White  hellebore,  as  we  formerly 
pbferved,  is  now  very  rarely  employed 
internally  ; and  the  prefent  iormu- 
la  is  entirely  intended  for  external 
ufe.  Recciurfe  is  fometimes  had  to 
it  with  advantage  in  cutaneous  e- 
ruptions,  particularly  in  tinea  capi- 
tis. But  where  the  incrullatious 
are  entirely  removed,  leaviqga  very 
.tender  lltin,  it  is  ncceffaty  that  the 
decodion  fliouldbe  diluted  previous 
to  its  employment. 

DECOCTUM  HORDE!. 

Loud. 

DecoOion  of  barley. 

7ake  pf 

Pearl-barley,  two  ounces ; 
Diftilled  water,  four  pints. 

Th:  barley  being  firll  waflied  with 
cold  water  from  the  adhering 
impurities,  pour  upon  it  about  half 


a pint  of  water,  and  boil  the  bar- 
ley a little  time.  This  water  be- 
ing thrown  away,  add  the  di- 
ftilltd  water,  boiling,  to  the  bar- 
ley; boil  it  to  two  pints,  and 
ftrain. 

DECOCTUM  HORDEI  COM- 
pusn  UM. 

LQTld. 

Co?f/p,omd  decodion  of  barley. 

Take  of 

The  decodion  of  barley,  tw» 
pints; 

Railins,  lloned, 

' Figs,  diced,  each  two  ounces;  _ 
Liquovicc-roct,  diced  and  brul- 
fed,  half  an  ounce  ; 

DilHlled  water,  one  pint. 

Boil  to  two  pints,  and  drain. 

DECOCTUM  HORDE!. 
Edinb. 

Barley-nuater. 

Take  of 

Pearl-barley,  two  ounces; 

Water,  live  pints. 

Firll  vvalh  the  barley  from  the  mealy 
matter  that  adheres  to  it  with 
fome  cold  water  ; then  boil  it  a 
little  with  about  half  a pint  of 
fredi  water,  which  will  acquire 
a confiderablc  tinge  from  it. 
'I'hrow  away  this  tinged  water  ; 
put  the  barley  into  the  w^ter 
preferibed,  made  firll  to  boil;  and 
continue  the  boiling  till  half  the 
water  be  wafted. 

V 

\ 

These  liquors  are  to  be  drank 
freely,  as  a diluter,  in  fevers  and 
. oiher  diforders  : hence  it  is  of  con- 
fequence  that  they  Ihould  be  pre- 
pared fo  as  to  be  as  elegant  and  a- 
greeable  as  poffible  ; for  this  reafon 
they  are  Inferred  in  the  pharmaco- 
poeia, and  the  feveral  circumftances 
whichepntributeto  their  elegancefet 
down ; if  any  one  of  them  be  omit- 
ted, the  beverage  will  be  lefs  grate- 
ful. However  trivial  medicines  of 
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this  clafs  may  appear  to  be,  they  are 
cf  greater  importance  in  the  cure  of 
seme  difeafes  than  many  more  ela- 
borate preparations. 

Barley-water,  however,  is  much 
more  frequently  prepared  by  mirfes 
than  apothecaries,  particularly  in 
its  fimple  date.  The  compound  de- 
coAion  contains  a large  proportion 
of  faccharine  and  tmicilaginous 
matter,  and  may  be  employed  for 
the  fame  purpofea  as  the  decoAum 
althesE  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copoeia. 

DECOCTUM  LTGNORUM. 
Edinb. 

Deccnion  of  the  •woods. 

Take  of 

Guaiacum  faw-doft,  three  oun- 
ces ; 

Raifins  of  the  fun,  ftoned,  two 
ounces; 

SafTafras  wood,  fhaved. 
Liquorice,  fliced,  each  one  ounce; 
Water,  ten  pounds. 

Jloil  the  guaiacum  and  raifxns  with 
the  water,  over  a gentle  fire,  to 
the  confumption  of  one  half; 
adding,  towards  the  end,  the  faf- 
fafras  and  liquorice.  Strain  out 
the  liquor  ; and  having  fuffered 
it  to  reft  for  fome  time,  pour  off 
the  clear  from  the  feces  without 
ejepreflion. 

This  decoAIon  is  very  well  con- 
trived ; and  if  its  ufe  be  duly  con- 
tinued, it  will  do  great  fervice  in 
fome  cutaneous  difeafes,  in  what  has 
been  called  foulnefs  of  the  blood  and 
juices,  and  in  fome  diforders  of  the 
breaft ; particularly  in  phlegmatic 
habits.  It  may  be  taken  by  itfelfto 
the  quantity  of  a quarter  of  a pint 
two  or  three  times  a day,  or  ufed  as 
an  affiftant  in  a courfe  of  mercurial 
or  aiitimonial  alteratives;  the  pa- 
tient in  either  cafe  keeping  warm, 
in  order  to  promote  the  operation 
of  the  medicine.  The  faw-duftex- 


pofes  a larger  furfacc  to  the  aAion 
of  the  water  than  the  fhavings,  dl- 
reAed  in  the  former  edition  of  the 
pharmacopceia. 

DECOCTUM  SARSAPA- 
RILLA. 

Lond. 

Decoflion  of  farfabarilla. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  farfaparilla,  fliced, 
fix  ounces ; 

Diltilled  water,  eight  pints. 
Macerate  for  two  hours,  with  an 
heat  of  about  195°;  then  take 
out  the  root,  and  bruife  it  ; re- 
turn the  bruifed  root  to  the  li- 
quor, and  again  macerate  it  for 
two.  hours.  Then,  the  liquor 
being  boiled  to  the  meafure  of 
four  pints,  prefs  it  out,  and 
ftrain.  < 

The  farfaparilla decoAion  isan  ar- 
ticle In  very  common  ufe,  particularly 
in  venereal aft'cAions.  And  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  that  by  this  procefs 
the  medical  powers  of  the  farfapa- 
rilla are  fully  extraAed.  But  it  has 
oflate  been  much  qiieftioned,  whe- 
ther this  article  be  in  any  degree  in- 
titled  to  the  high  charaAer  which 
was  once  given  of  it.  Some,  as 
we  have  already  obferved,  are  even 
difpofed  to  deny  its  poflefling  any 
medical  property  whatever  : But  the 
general  opinion  is,  that  it  hasfome- 
what  of  a diaphoretic  effeA  ; and 
this  effeA  is  more  readily  obtained 
when  it  is  exhibited  under  the  form 
of  decoAion  than  under  any  other. 

DECOCTUM  SARSAPA, 
RILLA  COMPOSITUM. 

Land. 

Compound  decoCHon  of  farfaparilla. 
Take  of 

The  root  of  farfaparilla,  fliced 
and  bruifed,  fix  ounces ; 

Bark  of  the  root  of  faffafras. 
Shavings  of  guaiacum-wood, 

Li- 
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LIquorice-root,  bruifed,  of  each 
one  ounce  ; 

Bark  of  the  root  of  mezercon, 
three  drams } 

Diftillcd  water,  ten  pints. 
Macerate,  with  a gentle  heat,  for 
fix  hours ; then  boil  it  down  to 
five  pints,  adding  towards  the  end 
of  the  boiling  the  bark  of  the 
root  of  niezereon,  and  drain  the 
liquor. 

r 

This  compound  dccoAion  is  an 
elegant  mode  of  preparing  an  ar- 
ticle once  highly  celebrated  under 
the  title  of  the  Lijlon  diet  drink. 
That  formula,  for  a long  time  after 
its  fil'd  introdiiftioq  into  Britain, 
was  kept  a fecret  ; but  an  account 
of  the  method  of  preparation  was 
at  length  publiflied  in  the  Phyfical 
and  Literary  ElTays  of  Edinburgh, 
by  Dr  Donald  Monro.  And  of  the 
formula  there  given,  which  is  in 
many  refpeds  an  unchemical  one, 
the  preient  may  juftly  be  confidered 
as  an  improvement.  Even  in  its  o- 
riginal  form,  but  Hill  more  in  the 
prefent  date,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  it  furnilhes  us  with  a very  ufe- 
ful  medicine,  particularly  in  thofc 
obdinate  ulcers  originating  from 
venereal  infeidion,  which  refid  the 
power  of  mercury.  And  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  its  good  effeids, 
principally  depend  on  the  impreg- 
nation it  receives  from  the  meze- 
reon.  Perhaps,  however,  even  thus 
improved,  it  is  more  complicated  and 
expenfive  than  is  neceffary  ; At 
lead  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
every  advantage  derived  from  it, 
may  with  equal  eafe  and  certainty 
be  obtained,  from  impregnating 
with  the  mezereon  in  the  manner 
here  direfted,  a limple  decoftion  of 
the  gualacum,  bardana,  or  althca, 
without  having  recouvfe  to  feveral 
articles,  or  employing  one  Co  expen- 
fivc  as.  the  farfaparilla. . 


DECOCTUM  SENEKiE. 

Edin. 

Decoilioti  of  feneka. 

Take  of 

, Seneka,  or  rattlefnake-root,  one 
ounce  ; / 

Water,  two  pounds. 

Boil  to  fixteen  ounces,  and  drain. 

The  virtues  of  this  decodUon' 
■rvill  be  cafily  underdood  from  thofe 
of  the  root  from  which  it  is  pre- 
pared. The  dofe,  in  hydropic  cafes, 
and  rheumatic,  or  arthritic  com- 
plaints, is  two  ounces,  to  be  repeat- 
ed three  or  four  times  a-day,  ac- 
cording to  its  effeft.  , 

DECOCTUM  ULMI. 

Land. 

Dtco£hon  of  elm. 

Take  of 

I’lie  fredi  inner-bark  of  elm, 
bruifed,  four  ounces ; 

Didilled  water,  four  pints. 

Boil  to  two  pints,  and  drain. 

It  has  been  chiefly.  If  not  en- 
tirely, under  this  form  of  decoc- 
tion, that  the  elm-bark  has  been 
employed  for  combating  thofe  cu- 
taueous  eruptions  againd  which  it 
has  of  late  been  fo  highly  celebra- 
ted. Any  experience  which  we 
have  had  of  it,  however,  in  aftual 
pradlice,  by  no  means  confirms  the 
very  favourable  account  which  fomc 
have  given  of  its  ufe. 

MUCILAGO  AMYLT. 

Land. 

Mucilage  off  arch. 

Take  of 

Starch,  three  drams; 

Diddled  water,  one  pint. 

Rub  the  darch,  by  degrees  adding 
the  didilled  water ; then  boil  it 
a little  time.  < 

The  mucilage  thus  formed  of 
darch  is  very  ufeful  for  anfwcring 

th«£c 
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thefe  purpofes  where  a glutinous 
fubftauce  is  required,  and  in  parti- 
cular it  is  often  fuccefsfully  employ- 
ed under  the  form  of  glyller. 

MUCILAGO  APv.ABICI 

GUMMI. 

Land. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arable 
Take  of 

Gum  arabic,  powdered,  four 
ounces ; 

.Boiling  diftilled  water,  eight 
ounces. 

Rub  the  gum  with  the  water  until 
it  be  diffolved. 


MUCILAGO  GUMMI  ARA- 
BIC!. 
fclinb. 

Mucilage  of  gum  arabic. 

Take  of 

Gum  arabic,  beat  into  powder, 
and  warm  water,  each  equal 
weights. 

Digelf,  and  frequently  ftir  them  till 
the  gum  be  diffolved,  then  prefs 
the  folution  through  linen. 


It  is  very  neceffary  to  pafs  the 
mucilage  thro’  linen  in  order  to  free 
it  from  pieces  of  wood  and  other  im- 
purities, which  always  adhere  to  the 
gum  ; the  linen  may  be  placed  in  a 
funnel. 

M-  ’cilage  of  gum  arabic  is  very 
ufeful  in  many  operations  in  phar- 
macy : it  is  alfo  much  ufed  for  pro- 
perties peculiar  to  thole  fubftan- 
ces  of  its  own  clafs,  and  of  all  the 
gums  it  feems  to  be  the  pureft. 


that  the  gum  may  be  diffolved  ; 
and  prefs  the  mucilage  through 
linen  cloth.  y 

This  gum  is  more  difficultly  fo- 
luble  in  water  than  gum  arabic,  and 
feems  to  be  cbnfiderahly  more  adhe- 
five  ; it  is  therefore  fitter  for  form- 
ing troches,  and  fuch  like  purpofes*. 
It  has  been  thought  to  be  more  pe'- 
culiarly  what  has  been  called  a 
peftoral,  than  the  other  gums: 
but  tliis  does  not  feem  to  be  cer- 
tainly founded.  This  mutilage  is 
perhaps  preferable  to  the  foregoing 
in  thofe  operations  in  pharmacy 
where  much  tenacity  is  required  ; 
as  in  the  fufpenfion  of  mercury,  or 
other  ponderous  bodies. 

MUCILAGO  SEMINIS  CY- 
DONII  MALI. 

Land. 

Mucilage  of  quince-feed^ 

Take  of 

Seeds  of  the  quince,  one  dram  ; 
Diftilled  water,  eight  ounces,  by 
meafure. 

Boil  with  a flow  fire  until  the  water 
thickens;  then  pafs  it  thro’ linen. 

This  is  a pleafant  foft  mucilage, 
of  a fomewhat  fweetifh  tafle,  and  a 
light  agreeable  fmell : in  thefe  re- 
fpedts,  and  in  its  eafy  folubility  in 
w'ater,  it  differs  from  the  mucilage 
of  gum  tragaCamh,  to  which  fome 
have  fuppofed  it  fimilar:  it  has 
another  difference,  to  its  difadvan- 
tage,  being  apt  to  grow  mouldy  in 
keeping. 


MUCILAGO  GUMMI  TRA- 
GACANTH.^. 

Edinb, 

Mucilage  of  ?um  tragacanth. 
Take  6f 

Gum  tragacanth,  powdered  one 
ounce i 

Hot  water,  eight  ounces. 
Macerate  twenty-foui*  hours  ; then 
mix  them,  by  rubbing  briflcfy, 
4 


INFUSUM  GENTI  ANiE  COM- 
POS ITU  M. 

Land. 

Compound  iufufton  of  gentian. 
Take  of 

The  root  of  gentian,  one  dram  ; 
Frefli  outer-rind  of  lemons,  half 
an  ounce  ; 

Dried  outer-rind  of  Seville  o* 
ranges,  one  dram  and  an  half; 

Boilj 
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Boiling  water,  twelve  ounces,  by 
meafurc. 

Macerate  for  an  hour,  and  ftrain. 

INFUSUM  AMARUM. 

Edir.h. 

Bitter  infufiott. 

Take  of  , 

Gentian  root,  half  an  ounce  j 
Dried  poel  of  Seville  oranges, 
one  dram  ; 

Coriander  feeds,  half  a dram  ; 

Pn.  >f-fpirit,  four  ounces; 

Water,  one  pound. 

Firft  pour  on  the  fpirit,  and  three 
hours  thereafter  add  the  water ; 
then  macerate  w.thout  heat  for  a 
night,  and  ftrain. 

These  formulae  do  not  materially 
differ.  That  of  the  London  college 
is  the  moft  epeditious  mode  of  pie- 
paration : But  that  of  the  Edinburgh 
college  poffcfs  other  advantages, 
which  are  in  our  opinion  more  than 
fufScient  to  outweigh,  that  circum- 
ftance. 

In  the  former  edition  of  the  E- 
dinburgh  Pharmacopoeia,  the  water 
was  direfted  to  be  boiling:  this  was 
at  leaft  unneceffary,  and  vvas  pro- 
bably liable  to  the  objcdlions  obfer- 
vfid  againll  decoftions.  The  proof 
fpirit  is  alfo  an  ufefnl  addition  to 
the  infufum  amarum,  as  it  now 
ftands  in  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia : befides  that  it  aflifts  in  ex- 
trafting  the  rtflnous  parts,  and  pre- 
ferving  the  infufinn  from  fermenta- 
tion, it  communicates  an  agreeable 
pungency  to  the  liquor ; to  anfwer 
in  fome  mcafure  thefe  intentions,  it 
was  formerly  diredled  to  add  to  the 
filtrated  liquor  a quantity  of  aqua 
aromatica.  This  was  certainly  a 
piece  of  very  bad  pharm  icy  ; for, 
befides  that  the  fpirit  in  tf.is  prepa- 
ration, when  diluted  wir!,  the  water 
of  the  infufion,  was  now  ao  longer 
able  to  retain  the  fufpen.ied  matter, 
it  would  alfo  difpofe  the  infufion  to 
the  part  with  its  p'roper  cxtra<flive 


matter ; and  in  this  way  the  refi- 
nous  matter  of  the  aqua  aromatica, 
and  the  gummy  parts  of  the  infu- 
fum amarum,  would  both-  in  fome 
degree  feparate  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vcffel ; by  the  formula  now  laid 
down,  the  infufion  contains  the 
different  principles^  of  the  ingre- 
dients in  a manner  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  their  natural  and  en- 
tire ftate. 

INFUSUM  SENN^SIMPLEX. 

Loud. 

Shnple  infufwn  of  fenna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
Ginger,  powdered,  one  dram  ; 
Boiling  diftilled  water,  one  pint. 
Macerate  them  for  one  tiour,  in  a 
covered  veffel ; and,  the  liquor, 
being  cold,  ftrain  it. 

This,  although  a fimpk,  is  a 
very  elegant  infufion  of  fenna,  the 
ginger  afting  as  an  ufcful  corri- 
gens.  But  if  the  fenna  were  em- 
ployed to  the  quantity  of  a dram 
and  a half  or  two  drams  only,  with 
the  fame  menlliuum  in  place  of  the 
quantity  here  oidercd,  it  would  be 
a no  Icfs  ufeful  medicine,  and  might 
be  employed  for  one  dofe,  as  it  is 
of  advantage  that  it  fhould  be  ufed 
frelli  as  here  prepared.  Of  the  pre- 
fent  infufion,  an  ounce  or  two  is  a 
fufficient  dofe. 

INFUSUM  SENN^  TARTA- 
RISA  rUM. 

Lond. 

Tartarifed  infifion  of  fenna. 
Take  of 

Senna,  one  ounce  and  a half ; 
Coriandcr-leeds,  bruifed,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Cryflals  of  tartar,  two  drams ; 
Diililled  water,  one  pint. 

Diffolve  the  cryftals  of.  tartar  by 
boiling  in  the  water  ; then  pour 
the  water,  as  yet  boiling,  on  the 
lenua  and  feeds.  Macerate  Tor  an 

hour 
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hour  In  a covered  vcffcl,  and  ftrain 
when  cold. 


In  the  laft  edition  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia  this  had  the  name  of 
infufum  fer.nx'commime-.. 

Formerly  an  alkaline  fait  was  u- 
fed  in  the  infufion  of  lenna,  ihlltad 
of  the  acid  one  here  directed.  The 
firft  was  fuppofed  to  promote  the 
operation  of  the  medicine,  by  lu- 
peradding  a degree  of  jiurgative  vir- 
tue of  its  own,  and  by  enabling  the 
water  to  extratl  frimewhat  more 
from  the  capital  ingredient  than  it 
would  be  capable  of  doing  by  it* 
fcif ; whiKt  acids  were  alleged  to 
have  rather  a contrary  eftecf.  Ex- 
perience, however,  has  I’ufficiently' 
(hown,  that  alkaline  falts  increafe 
the  offenfivenefs  of  thefenna,  whilft 
cryftals  of  tartar  confiderably  im- 
prove the  colour  of  the  infufion, 
and  likewife  render  the  tatte  to 
fome  perfons  lefs  difagreeable.  So- 
luble tartar  fhould  feem  a good  in- 
gredient in  thefe  kinds  of  compo- 
fitions  ; as  it  not  only  improves  the 
tafte,  but  promotes  the  purgative 
virtue  of  the  medicine  ; this  addi- 
tion alfo  render's  the  infufion  Icfs  apt 
to  gripe,  or  occafion  flatulencies. 


INFUSUM  TAMARINDO- 
CUM  cum  SENNA. 

Edinh. 

Ir.fufioj:  cf  tamarinds  ’with  fsnna,- 
Take  of 

Tamarinds,  fix  drams; 

Cryftals  of  tartar, 

Senna,  each  one  dram  ; 
Coriander  feeds,  half  a dram  ; 
Red  candied  fugar,  half  an  ounce; 
Boiling  water,  eight  ounces. 
Macerate  in  a clofc  earthen  vefiel, 
which  has  not  been  vitrified  with 
lead;  ftir  the  liquor  noW  and 
then,  and  after  it  has  flood  four 
hours  flrain  it.  It  m'ay  alfo  be 
made  with  double,  triplcj  &ci. 
the  quantity  oLfenna.- 


Both  this  and  the  former  infu- 
fions  might  be  made  with  cold  water. 

By  this  means  the  aromatic  quality 
of  the  corianderfeeds, would  probably 
be  extradled  in  a more  perfeft  ftate; 
but  the  cryftals  of  tartar  are  fo  dif- 
ficultly foluble  in  cold  water,  that 
for  extemporaneous  ufe  it  is  in  fome 
meafurc  ncceflary  to  prepare  them 
in  the  manner  here  directed  : it  is 
not  indeed  probable,  that  when 
fuch  foluble  matters  as  acids  and 
fugar  are  prefented  to  water,  the 
water  fhall  be  able  to  extraft  fuch 
a quantity  of  the  finer  volatile 
part  of  aromatics,  as  to  afford  any 
confiderable  flavour  to  the  liquor  ; 
where  an  aromatic  is  required,  wc 
would  therefore  propofe,  that  fome 
agreeable  aromatic  water  fliould  be 
mixed  with  the  liquor  immediately 
before  fwallowing  it ; or  that  a 
quantity  of  an  aromatic  oil  fhould 
be  Incorporated  with  the  cold  infu- 
fion by  means  of  gum,  or  a part  of 
the  fugar  which  we  might  referve 
for  that  purpofe.  It  is  a very  necef- 
fary  caution  hot  to  make  this  infu- 
fion in  vcflels  glazed  with  lead,  o- 
therwife  the  acid  might  corrode  tiie 
lead,  and  commtuiicate  its  poifon- 
ous  efFe£ls  to  the  infufion. 

Both  thefe  infufions  are  mild  and 
ufcful  purges,  the  latter  in  particu- 
lar is  excellently  fuited  for  delicate 
ftomachs,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
.is  very  much  calculated  for  febrile 'A 
and  other  acute  difeafes.  It  is  ob-  JL 
fefvable,  that  fugar  added  to  neu- 
tral falts,  rather  Increafes  than  dimi- 
nifties  their  naufeoufnefs;  but  when 
uftd  along  with  an  acid,  fuch  as  ta- 
marinds, or  a fait  wherein  the  acid 
predominates, ' as  in  cryftals  of  tar- 
tar, it  is  fohrid  very  much  to  im- 
prove their  tafle  ; the  acid  in  this 
infufion,  or  rather  the  combination 
of  acid  and  fweet,  are  found  to  co- 
ver the  tafte  of  the  fenna  very  ef- 
fcftually  ; the  aromatic  ferves  alfo 
th’e  fartfe  purpofe,  but  would  per- 
haps 
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haps  be  better  applied  in  the  way 
above  propofed. 

INFUSUM  ROSyE. 

Lon  /. 

Infufion  of  the  rofe. 

Take  of 

Red  lofe-buds,  tlie  lu?ds  being 
cut  off,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Vitriolic  acid,  diluted,  ihiee 
drams ; 

Boiliu;»  diililled  water,  two  pints 
and  a half ; 

Double-refined  fugar,  one  ounce 
arid  a half. 

To  tlie  water,  (lift  poured  on  the 
petals  in  a glafs  veffel,  add  the 
diluted  vitriolic  acid,  and  ma- 
cerate for  half  an  hour.  Strain 
the  liquor  when  cold,  and  add 
the  fugar. 

INFUSUM  vnlgo  TINCTURA 
ROSA  RUM., 

lidinb-  ^ 

Itfufcn  commonly  called  tlnClure  of 
rofes. 

Take  of 

Red  rofes,  dried,  one  ounce  ; 
Roiling  water,  five  pounds  j 
Vitriolic  acid,  one  dram  ; 

White  fugar,  two  ounces. 
Macerate  the  rofes  with  the  boiling 
water  In  an  uuglazed  veffel  four 
hours ; then  having  poured  on 
the  acid,  ftrain  the  liquor,  and 
add  the  fugar. 

Some  have  direfted  the  vitriolic 
acid  to  be  dropped  upon  the  rofes 
before  the  water  is  put  to  them  ; 
but  this  method  is  certainly  faulty  : 
for  fuch  of  the  rofes  as  this  cauftic 
liquor  falls  upon  undiluted,  will  be 
burnt  up  by  it,  and  have  their  tex- 
ture deftroyed.  Others  have  made 
an  infufion  of  the  rofes  in  water 
firft,  and  then  added  the  acid,  from 
an  apprehenfion,  that  if  this  acid  be 
added  to  the  water,  it  would  wea- 
ken its  power  as  a menftruum  j but 


whatever  the  acid  fpirit  will  hinder 
the  water  from  exliadting,  it  muft 
precipitate  if  added  afterwards; 
thongli,  in  this  pieparation,  the  vi- 
triolic acid  bears  fo  fmall  a propor- 
tion to  the  water,  tiiat  its  efiefts  in 
this  rerpcdl  will  be  Very  little  ; and 
it  a 1 pears  to  be  of  little  confe- 
qweuce  which  of  the  two  ways  be 
followed,  only  that  by  the  above 
formula  the  veffels  are  expufed  a 
fliortcr  time  to  the  atftion  of  the  a- 
cid.  The  infufion  fhould  be  made 
in  a glafs  or  (lone- ware  vefft-l,  ra- 
ther than  a glazed  earthen  one;  for 
the  acid  will  be  apt  to  corrode  the 
glazing  of  the  latter. 

This  infufion  is  of  an  elegant  red 
colour,  and  makes  a very  grateful 
addition  to  juleps  in  hsemorrha- 
gies,  and  In  all  cafes  which  require 
mild  coolers  and  fubaftringents  : it 
is  fumetimes  taken  with  bolufes  or 
eleftarics  of  the  bark,  and  likewife 
makes  a good  gargle  ; but  although 
in  our  pharmacopoeias  it  has  its  name 
from  the  tofes,  yet  its  virtues  are  to 
be  aferibed  chiefly,  or  perhaps  fole- 
ly,  to  the  vitriolic  acid. 

INFUSUM  RHEI. 

Edinh. 

Infifion  of  rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Bolling  water,  eight  ounces  ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  one 
ounce; 

Macerate  the  rhubarb  in  a glafs 
veffel  with  the  boiling  water 
for  a night  ; then  having  added 
the  cinnamon  water,  ftrain  the 
liquor. 

In  this  infufion  cold  water  might 
perhaps  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage : we  alfo  objtft  to  the  fpiritu- 
ous  cinnamon  water  on  the  fame 
grounds  as  we  did  before  to  the  a- 
qua  aromatica  in  the  Infnlum  ama- 
rum  of  the  former  edition  of  the 
I i Edin- 
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Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  : this, 
however,  pp,ars  to  be  one  of  the 
befl  pr'  para' ions  of  rhubarb,  when 
defigned  as  a purgative  ; water  eX- 
trafting  its  virtue  more  efleftiially 
than  either  vinous  or  fpiritUous 
meuitnia;  iti  this  rel'peft  thubarb 
dif.cTS  • I m moft  of  the  other  vege- 
table cathartics ; and  we  tiiink.  the 
Eondon  college  might  have  given  it 
a place  in  their  Pharmacoj  ceia  as 
well  as  the  vinum  or  tinftura  rha- 
barbari. 

AQUA  C ALOIS. 

I.ond. 

Lh/ie-ivater. 

Take  of 

Qiiicklime,  half  a pound; 
Boiling  dillilltd  water,  twelve 
pints. 

Mix,  ?ud  fet  it  afide  in  a covered 
vefTl  for  one  hour;  then  pour 
off  the  liquor,  which  keep  in  a 
clofc  vcflcl. 

Edinh. 

Take  half  a pound  of  frefh  biirnt 
quicklime,  put  it  into  an  earthen 
vefTel,  and  gradually  fprinklc  up- 
on it  four  ounces  of  water,  keep- 
ing the  vcflel  fliut  whilil  the  lime 
grow'S  hot  and  falls  into  powder. 
'I'lien  pour  upon  it  twelve  pounds 
of  water,  and  mi.x  the  lime 
thoroughly  with  the  water  by 
ftirring  <\fter  the  lime  has  fub- 
fidcd  renew  the  ftirring  ; and  let 
this  be  done  about  ten  times,  al- 
ways keeping  the  vefiel  Ihut  (du- 

■ ring  the  ebullition),  that  the  ac- 
cefs  of  the  air  may  be  the  more 
effedlually  prevented.  Laftly,  let 

■ the  water  be  filtered  thro’  paper 
placed  in  a funnel  clofe  fhut  at  its 
top  ; and  it  mutt  be  kept  in  very 
clol*e  veffels. 

9 / 

The  reafon  of  adding  the  water 
by  degrees  to  the  lime  is,  that  when 
■poured  on  at  once,  it  reduces  the 


external  part  to  a kind  of  muddy 
inbftance,  or  foft  pafte,  which  in 
fome  meai'ure  defends  the  internal 
part/rOm  being  afted  upon  by  the 
water.  It  docs  not  appear  that  the 
different  proportions  of  water  in 
the  tw’o  above  piefcriptions  occa- 
fion  any  fenfible  difference  in  the 
ftrength  of  the  produft  ; the  quick- 
lime is  far  from  yielding  all  its  fo- 
luble  parts  to  either  proportion;, 
the  remainder  giving  a ftrong  im- 
pregnation to  many  frefti  quantities 
of  water,  though  not  fo  ftrong  as 
to  the  firft.  The  caution  of  keeping 
the  w'ater  in  clofe-ftopt  velTels  ought 
to  be  ftriftly  attended  to  ; for  in 
open  ones  the  calcareous  matter 
diffolved  in  the  liquor  foon  begins 
to  feparate,  and  forms  a white  cruft 
upon  the  fuiface.  This  cruft  is  not 
of  a faline  nature,  as  fome  have  i- 
magined  ; but  an  infipid  earth,  no 
longer  mifcible  with  watery  liquors. 
The  theory  of  the  produdlion  of 
this  earth  will  be  eafily  undtrftood 
from  what  we  have  faid  on  the  ar- 
ticle Fixed  Air.  The  feparation 
firft  takes  place  at  the  furface,  as 
being  the  part  Immediately  applied 
to  tlie  common  air : as  long  as  the 
cruft  remains  entire,  the  clolTnefs 
of  its  texture  fo  excludes  the  air, 
that  the  reft  of  the  matter  ftill  re- 
mains impregnated  with  lime  ; but 
when  this  pellicle  is  broke  by  any 
means,  it  foon  finks  to  the  bottom, 
and  expofes  a new  furface  for  the 
feparation  of  the  lime.  In  this  way 
a fuccelllori  of  crufts  and  precipita- 
tions are  formed,  till  the  whole  of 
the  once  cauftic  and  foluble  quick- 
lime is  now  found  at  the  bottom  of 
the  veffel  in  the  ftate  of  a mild  in- 
foluble  earth,  leaving  the  water  per- 
fedtly  infipid. 

The  formation  of  thefe  crufts, 
and  their  fucceffive  precipitations, 
are  owing  to  the  abforption  of’fix- 
ed  air  or  aerial  acid  from  the  at- 
mofphere : and  the  mild  infoluble 

ftate 
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ftate  of  thcfe  precipitations  is  alfo 
owing  to  the  fame  caufe. 

The  diftillccl  water  recommend- 
ed by  the  London  college  is  cer- 
tainly preferable  to  common  foun- 
tain water  ; the  purity  of  which  can 
raiely  be  depended  upon. 

Lime-water  has  been  thought  of 
great  fervice  in  fcrophulous  com- 
plaints ; but  perhaps  on  no  very 
gooil  foundation.  It  has  alfo  been 
iifed  both' internally  and  externally 
for  various  affeftions  of  the  flcin.  It 
feems  to  be  very  confiderably  a- 
ftringent,  and  has  been  ul'eful  in 
fome  kinds  of  alvine  flaxes,  in  dia- 
betes, leucorrhcea,  and  in  fundry 
other  diforders  proceeding  from  a 
laxity  or  debility  of  the  fglids. 

Its  more  common  ufe  is  in  af- 
feClIons  of  the  ftomacli  accompanied 
with  acidity  and  flatulence.  For 
w'lich  laft  complaint,  the  mild,  or 
aerated  earths,  are  lefs  proper  on  ac- 
count of  the  reparation  of  air  on 
their  meeting  with  an  acid  in  the 
llomach.  Lime-w^ter  is  alfo  ca- 
pable of  diffolving  mucus ; and  may 
therefore  be  ufed  where  a redun- 
dance of  the  inteftinal  mucus  affords 
a nidus  for  worms,  or  gives  rife  to 
other  complaints.  It  has  alfo  been 
found,  that  lime-water  Inje<?fed  in- 
to the  anus  immediately  kills  afea- 
rides.  The  lithontriptic  powers  of 
lime-water  feem  at  prefent  to  be 
much  doubted.  Lime-water  is  gi- 
ven in  dofes  proportioned  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  complaints  ; in  fume  ca- 
fes, as  in  diabetes,  it  may  be  given 
in  divided  portions  to  the  extent  of 
two  quarts  a-day.  It  is  ufed  ex- 
ternally for  wafhingwhat  are  called 
foul  or  ill-conditioned  ulcers  ; it  is  al- 
fo injedted  into^the  vagina  and  other 
parts  afletifed  with  preternatural  dif- 
charges  from  laxity. 

The  ufe  of  lime-water  n feurvy 
is  very  doubtful. 


ACETUM  SCILLiE. 

Lond. 

Vinegar  of  fquill. 

Take  of 

iSquIlls,  frefh  dried,  one  pound; 
Vinegar,  fix  pints  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  h’alf  a pint. 

Macerate  the  fquills  in  the  vinegar* 
with  a gentle  heat,  in  a glafs 
veffcl,  for  four-and-twenty  hours; 
then  picfs  out  the  liquor,  and 
fee  it  by  that  the  feces .!may  fub- 
fide  : laltly,  pour  off  the  liquor, 
and  add  to  it  the  fpirit. 

ACETUM  SCILLITICUM. 
Edinb. 

Squill  vinegar. 

Take  of 

Dried  root  of  fquills,  two  oun- 
ces ; 

Dillilled  vinegar,  two  pounds  and 
a half ; 

Redlified  fpliit  of  wine,  three 
ounces. 

Macerate  the  fquills  with  the  vine- 
gar eight  days ; then  prefs  out 
the  vinegar,  to  which  add  the 
fpirit ; and  when  the  feers  have 
fubfided,  pour  out  the  clear  li- 
quor. 

Vinegar  of  fquills  is  a medicine 
of  great  antiquity.  5 we  find  in  a 
trealife  attributed  to  Galen,  an  ac- ■ 
count  of  its  preparation,  and  of 
many  particular  virtues  then  alcrl- 
bed  to  it.  It  is  a very  powerful  (tl- 
mulaiu,  aperient,  and  what  is  called 
an  attenuant  of  tenacious  juices : 
and  hence  is  frequently  ufed,  witli 
great  fuccefs,  In  diforders  of  the 
bread  occafioned  by  a load  of  ihicle 
vifeid  phlegm, and  for  promoting  urine 
in  hydropic  caics.  The  dofe  of  this 
medicine  is  from  a dram  to  half  an 
ounce  : where  crudiiies  abound  in 
the  fird  paffages,  it  may  be  given  at 
fird  in  a larger  dofe,  to  evacuate 
them  by  vomiting.  It  is  modconve- 
I i a nientl/ 
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niently  exhibited  along  with  cinna- 
m<ni,  or  other  agreeable  aromatic 
waters,  which  prevent  the  naufea  it 
would  otherwil'e,  even  in  fmall  do- 
fes,  be  ape  to  occalion.  ■ 

ACETUM  AROMATICUM. 

Suec. 

A'omatic  vinegar. 

Take  of 

Tops  of  Rofemary, 

Leaves  ol  fage,  each  four  oun- 
ces ; 

Flowers  of  lavender,  two  ounces; 

Cloves,  two  drams; 

Vinegar,  eight  pounds 
Macerate  for  four  hours,  exprefs  the 

liquor,  and  ftrain  it. 

'I’his  may  be  confidered  as  an  e- 
legant  improvement  of  wliat  had 
formerly  a place  in  the  foreign 
pharmacopoeias,  under  the  title  ol 
,Acetuvi  praphylafHcum,  which  con 
taitier!  not  omy  the  prefent  articles, 
but  aifo  a confufed  farrago  of  o 
thers,  as  wormwood,  rue,  garhc, 
cinnamon,  &c. 

It  :.s  laid,  that  during  the  plague 
atMarh  iks,  tourperloMS,  by  the  ufe 
of  tile  acetum  prophylafticum  as  a 
pre'et  v.  tive, attended  unhurt,  multi- 
tudes f thole  who  were  infetfled  ; 
that  under  colour  of  thofe  fcrvices, 
they  robbed  both  the  fick  and  tlic 
dead;  and  that  one  of  them  being 
afterwards  apprehended,  faved  him- 
felf  from  the  gallows 'by  dilcover- 
ing  the  remedy.  The  preparation 
was  hence  called  P inaigre  des  qua- 
tre  voleurs  ; “ 1 he  vinegar  ol  the 
“ four  thieves.”  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  vinegar,  impregnated 
witii  antifeptic  vegetables,  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  prevent  the  ef- 
/edls  of  contagious  air.  .Aiud  in  the 
prefent  acetum  aromaticum.  we 
have  a ftronger  and  better  impreg- 
nation. than  from  the  numerous  ar- 
ticles which  were  before  employed. 
We  are  far,  however,  from  imagin- 


ing th.at  it  will  be  able  toconmeradl 
the  contagion  of  the  plague  : but  it 
may  on  ditferent  occafions  be  more 
powerful  than  vinegar  in  its  i'linple 
hate,  for  impregnating  with  anti- 
feptic  vapours  the  chambers  of  the 
Tick. 

ACETUM  ROSACEUM. 

Succ. 

Vinegar  of  rofes. 

Take  of 

The  fl-'wers  of  red  rofes  dried, 
any  quantity ; add  to  them 
twelve  times  their  weight  of  vi- 
negar. 

Macerate  for  four  days,  and  ftrain 
through  paper. 

This  has  has  been  chiefly  made 
ufe  of  for  embrocating  the  head  and 
temples  in  fome  kinds  of  headach, 
&c.  in  which  it  has  now  and  then 
been  of  fervice.  It  has  alfo  been 
ufed  for  certain  cafes  of  ophthal- 
mia. But  before  it  can  be  applied 
to  the  eyes,  it  will  in  general  re- 
quire to  be  diluted  with  water. 

ACETUM  LYTHARGYRI. 

Sti?c. 

V'inegar  of  litharge. 

Take  of 

Litharge,  trlt  urated,  half  a pound; 

Vinegar,  two  pounds. 

Digeft  them  together  frequently, 
ftining  the  mixture  with  a wood- 
en lod,  till  the  colour  of  blue 
paper  be  not  changed  by  the  vi- 
negar ; preferve  for  ufe  the  clear 
liquor  which  is  above  the  fedi- 
intnt. 

This  liquor  is  of  the  fame  na- 
ture with  fi.iiutions  of,  faccharum  fa- 
tuinl,  ^or  cirulTa  acetata,  as  it  is 
now  called.  It  is  only  ufed  exter- 
, nally,  againft  cutaneous  eruptions, 
rednefs,  inflammations,  &c.  But 
even  in  thefe  cafes  fome  think  it  is 
not  void  of  danger;  and  it  is  al- 
leged, 
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CfTcd,  that  there  are  examples  of  us 
co'Jitinu  d life  having-  occafioned 
fiindry  ill  confeqtietices.  Of  this, 
however,  we  are  -very  doubtful 
But  by  means  of  the  cerufla  acetata 
every  purpofe  to  be  aMwered  by 
thii.'may  be  accompliflied.  Hus 
liquor  differs  only  in  the  propor- 
tioiis  from  the  aqua  lyihargyri  ace- 
tati  of  the  London  pharmacopcEia. 


more  elegant,  but  ftrotiper  than  the 
prelent.  might  be  obtained,  iioin 
employing  cold  water  in  place  ol 
boiling  water,  and  from  contuut- 
ing  I he  maerratiun  for  a g'reater 
length  of  lime.  But  in  whatever 
maimer  it  be  formed,  an  infulion 
will  often  fit  upon  the  llomach, 
when  tl  e bark  either  in  fubft.ince  oP 
dcco£tion  cannot  be  retained. 


ACE  l UM  COLCHIGI. 

Rajs. 

J^itieo'ar  of  colchicutH, 

Take  of 

The  recent  root  of  colchictim 
cut  into  flices,  one  ounce  ; 
Vinegar,  one  pound. 

Macerate  with  a gentle  heat  for 
two  days;  then  flvain  after  flight 
exprclfion. 

Although  in  our  pharmaco- 
pceias  a place  be  given  to  the  oxy- 
mel  and  fyrup  of  colchicum,  both 
of  which  are  formed  from  the  viiie- 
<rar,  yet  the  vinegar  itfclf  is  not 
direacd  to  be  kept  in  its  feparate 
Hate ; Under  this  form  however  it 
may  often  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage. 

INFUSUM  KlNKlNiE. 

Suec. 

hiftifion  of  Peruvian  hark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  bruifed,  an  ounce 
and  a half; 

Spring  water,  boiling,  a pound 
and  an  half. 

Digefl  for  two  hours,  fhaking  the 
veffel  frequently  ; then  flrain  the 
liquor  with  expreflion. 

The  Peruvian  bark,  as  we  have 
already  had  occafion  to  obftrve, 
gives  out  its  medical  properties  to 
water  not  lefs  readily  in  the  way  of 
infufion  than  of  decoAion.  And 
in  the  former,  the  extradbive  matter 
is  even  more  in  a ftate  ot  folution. 
An  infufion,  however,  not  only 


AQUA  PICEA. 

Tar  <watcr.- 

Take  of 

I'ar  two  pounds; 

Water,  one  gallon ; 

Stir  them  ilrongly  together  with  a 
wooden  rod  ; and  after  Handing 
to  fettle  for  twelve  hours,  pour 
off  the  water  for  ufe. 

1’ar-water  has  lately  been  re- 
commended to  the-  world  as  a cer- 
tain and  fafe  medicine  in  almoll  all 
difeafes  ; a flow  yet  cffeftual  altera- 
tive in  cachexies,  fcmvics,  chloro- 
tic, by  Herical,  hypochondriacal,  anJ 
other-  chronical  complaints;  and  a 
fudden  remedy  in  acute  diftempers 
which  demand  immediate  relief,  as 
pleurifies,peripiienmonies,  thefmall- 
pox,  and  all  kinds  of  fevers  in  ge- 
neral. The  medicine,  though  cer- 
tainly,far  inferior  to  the  charaaev 
that  has  been  given  of  it,  is  dmibt- 
lefs  in  many  cafes  oi  cotifidcrable  u- 
tility  : it  lenfibly  raifes  the  pulle  ; 
and  occalions  lome  confiderable  e- 
vacuation,  generally  by  peripiration 
or  urine,  ibough  fometimes  by  ilool 
or  vomit.  Hence  it  is  fuppoled  to 
aft  by  increafing  the  vis  vitse,  and 
enabling  nature  to  expel  the  morbi- 
fic humours. 

We  (hall  here  infert,  from  the 
firfl;  public  recominender  of  this  li- 
quor (Bilhop  Berkeley),  fome  ob- 
fervations  ou  the  manner  ot  ufing 
it.  “ Tar-water,  when  right,  is  not 
“ paler  t^an  French,  nor  deeper 
“ coloured  than  Spanilh  white-wine, 
“ and  fuU  as  clear ; if  there  be  not 
1 i 3 
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“ a fpirlt  very  fenfibly  perceived  in 
drinking,  you  may  conclude  the 
“ tar-water  is  not  good.  It  may 
be  drank  either  cold  or  warm.  In 
“ colics,  1 take  it  to  be  bell  warm. 
“ As  to  the  quantity,  in  common 
“ chronical  indifpofitions,  a pint 
“ a- day  may  fuffice,  taken  on  an 
“ empty  ftomach,  at  two  or  four 
times,  to  wit,  night  and  morn- 
“ ing,  and  about  two  hours  after 
“ dinner  and  breakfaft  : more  may 
be  taken  by  ftronger  ftomachs. 
“ But  thofe  who  labour  under  great 
and  inveterate  maladies,  muft 
drink  a greater  quantity,  at  leaft 
a quart  every  twenty-four  hours. 
All  of  this  clafs  mull  have  much 
“ patience  and  perfevcrance  in  the 
“ ule  of  this,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
medicines,  which,  though  fure, 
“ muft  yet  in  the  nature  of  things 
“ be  flow  in  the  cure  of  inveterate 
chronical  difordere.  In  acute  ca- 
“ les,  fevers  of  all  kinds,  it  muft 
“ be  drank  in  bed,  warm,  and  in 
great  quantity  (the  fever  ftill  en- 
abling  the  patient  to  drink  ),-per- 
“ haps  a pint  every  hour,  which  I 
“ have  known  to  work  furprifing 
“ cures.  But  it  works  fo  quick, 
“ and  gives  fuch  fpirits,  that  the 
“ patients  often  think  themfelves 
“ cured  before  the  fever  has  quite 
‘‘  left  them.” 

Notwithftanding  thefe  encomi- 
ums, tar  water  feems  to  be  faft  lo- 
fing  its  reputation.  It  is  not  pro- 
bable that  water  can  take  up  any  of 
the  more  aftive  principles  of  the 
tar  ; and  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
convenient  to  ftparate  its  add  by 


diftillatlon,  and  mix  it  with  water 
occafionally  ; for  it  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, that  the  water  can  only  take 
up  the  acid  of  the  tar,  perhaps 
charged  with  a very  fmall  quantity 
of  oily  matter  in  the  ftate  of  an  acid 
foap. 

DECOCTUM  CATECHU. 

Gen. 

Decoction  of  catechu. 

Take  of 

Catechu,  three  drams; 

Spring-water,  two  pounds. 

Boil  it  to  one  pound;  and  add  to 
the  drained  liquor. 

Syrup  of  quinces,  three  ounces. 

This  dtcoflion  may  be  confider- 
cd  as  nearly  limilar  to  the  decodum 
japonicum,  and  decodum  terras  ja- 
ponicse  of  the  former  editions  of  our 
pharmacopoeia : and  like  thefe  it 
will  be  found  a very  agreeable  and 
ufeful  medicine  in  fluxes  that  are 
not  critical  or  fymptoinatic,  and  in 
a tveak  lax  ftate  of  the  inteftines.  A 
fpoonful  or  two  may  be  taken  every 
hour,  or  oftener:  thus  managed,  it 
produces  much  better  efieds  than  if 
larger  dofes  are  given  at  once.  But 
for  extrading  the  powers  of  the  ca- 
techu, boiling  is  riot  requifite.  By 
Ample  infufion  in  warm  water,  all 
its  adive  parts  are  readily  and  com- 
pletely diflolved.  It  may  in  this 
manner  alfo  be  readily  united  with 
cinnamon  or  other  aromatics.  And 
an  infufum  japonicum  is,  we  think, 
a formula  juftly  intitled  to  a plac? 
in  our  pharmacopccias. 
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VINA  ME  D I CAT  A. 


M E D I C A T 


The  original  intention  of  medi- 
cated . wines  was,  that  medi- 
cines, which  were  to  be  continued 
for  a length  of  lime,  might  be  ta- . 
ken  in  the  moll  familiar  and  agree- 
able form  ; by  this  means  a courfe 
*jf  remedies  was  complied  with, 
notwiihllanding  the  repugnance  and 
averfion  which  the  Tick  often  ma- 
nifeft  to  thofe  diretlly  furnillied 
from  the  (hops  ; and  hence  the  in- 
ferior fort  of  people  had  their  me- 
dicated ales.  Neverthelefs,  as  vi- 
nous liquors  excellently  extract  the 
virtues  of  feveral  fimples,  and  are 
not  ill  fitted  for  keeping,  they  have 
been  employed  as  officinal  menftrua 
alfo  ; and  fubllances  of  the  greatcll 
efficacy  are  '.rufted  in  this  form.  As 
compounds  of  water  and  inflamma- 
ble fpirit,  they  take  up  fuch  parts 
of  vegetables  and  animals  as  are 
foluble  in  thofe  liquors;  though 
moll  of  them  abound  at  the  fame 
time  with  a mucilaginous  or  vifcous 
fiibllancc,  which  renders  them  lefs 
effedlual  menllrua  than  purer  mix- 
tures of  water  and  fpirit.  Tliey 
contain  likewife  a fubtileacid, which 
fomewhat  further  obllrufts  their 
action  on  certain  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal matters;  but  en;ibles  them,  in 
proportion  to  its  quantity,  to  dif- 
lolve  fome  bodies  of  the  metallic 


D WINES. 


kind,  and  thus  Impregnate  them- 
felves  with  the  corroborating  virtues 
of  Heel,  the  alterative  and  emetic 
powers  of  antimony,  and  the  noxious 
qualities  of  lead. 

To  all  the  medicated  wines,  after 
they  have  been  llrained,  you  may 
add  about  one-twentieth  their  quan- 
tity of  proof-fpirit,  to  preierve  - 
them  from  fermentation.  I hey  may 
be  conveniently  k;rpt  in  the  lanae 
kind  of  glafs  bottles  that  wines  ge- 
nerally are  fur  common  ules,  which 
Ihould  likewife  be  corked  with  ch^ 
fame  care. 

VINUM  ALOES. 

Land. 

Wine  of  aloes. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  eight  ounces 
White  canella,  commonly  called 
Winter’s  bark,  two  ounces; 
Spanilh  white-wine,  fix  pints  ; 
Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Powder  the  aloes  and  white  canella 
feparately ; when  mixed,  pour 
on  them  the  wine:  afterwards 
digcll  for  fourteen  days,  now 
and  then  llraking  them ; lallly, 
llrain. 

It  will  not  be  amifs  to  mix  white 
fand,  cleanfed  from  impurities, 
^ with  the  powder,  in  order  to 
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■ vent  the  moiftened  aloes  fiom 
getting  into  lumps. 

VINUM  ALOETIGUM,  vulgo 
TINCTURA  SACRA. 

Edin. 

Aloetic  •wine,- or  Sacred  tiniiure. 
Take  of, 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  ; 
Lefler  cardamom  feeds, 

Ginger,  each  one  dram; 

Spanilh  white  wine,  tw’o  pounds. 
Digeft  for  feven  |lays,  ftirring  no\y 
and  then,  and  afterwards  (train. 

, This  medicine  has  long  been  in 
great  efteein,  not  only  as  a cathar- 
tic, but  likewife  as  a ilimulus ; tlie 
wine  diflblving  all  that  part  of  the 
aloes  in  which  thefe  qualities  refide, 
a portion  only  of  the  lefs  aftive  re- 
finous  matter  being  Kft.  The  aro- 
matic in.gredients  are  added  to  warm 
the  medicine,  and  fumewhat  alle- 
viate t!ie  ill  fl.ivonrof  the  aloes:  ca- 
jitlla  alba,  or  cloves,  are  faid,  among 
I'.ur:  crons  materials  that  have  been 
made  trial  of,  to  anfwer  this  end  the 
itiolt  fiiccefsfnlly  ; hence  the  intro- 
duction of  the  former  of  thefe  into 
the  formula  of  the  London  col- 
lege. 

i'he.  tindura  facra  appears  from 
long  experience  to  be  a medicine  ot 
excellent  lervice  in  languid,  phleg- 
matic habits,  net  only  for  cleanfing 
the  primte  via,  but  likewife  for  (li- 
nnilating  the  folids,  warming  the 
habit,  promoting  or  exciting  the  u- 
terine  purgations,  and  the  hsemor- 
Toidal  flux.  The  dofe,  as  a purga- 
tive, is  from  one  to  two  ounces,  or 
more.  It  may  be  introduced  into 
the  habit,  fo  as  to  be  produftive  of 
excellent  eifeCfs,  as  an  alterant,  by 
giving  it  ill  fmall  dofes,  at  proper 
intervals:  thus  managed,  it  docs  not 
for  a coniiderable  time  operate  re- 
markably by  ftool ; but  at  length 
proves  purgative,  and  occafions  a 
Jax  habit  of  much  longer  continur 


ance  than  that  produced  by  the  other 
common  cathartics. 

VINUM  AMARUM. 

Edin, 

Bitter  veijje. 

Take  of 

Root  of  gentian,  Iialf  an  ounce; 
Peruvian  bark,  one  ounce  ; 

Seville  orange-peel,  dried,  two 
drams  ; 

Canella  alba,  one  dram  ; 
Proofrfpirit,  four  ounces  ; 

Spanifli  white-wine,  two  pounds 
and  a half. 

Firft  pour  on  the  fpirit,  and  after 
twenty-four  hours  add  the  wine  ; 
then  macerate  fur  three  days,  and 
lliain. 

This  wine  is  intended  to  fupply 
the  place  of  the  Tindura  ad floma- 
chicos,  as  it  was  formerly  called. 
The  wine  is  a menltruum  fully  ca- 
pable of  extraCling  the  adlivc  powers 
of  the  diflerent  ingredients  ; and  it 
fuppiies  us  with  a very  nfeful  and 
elegant  flornnchic  mcdici-ne,  an- 
fwering  the  purpofes  intended  much 
better  than  the  celebrated  elixir  of 
Van  flelmont,  and  other  uncliemi- 
cal  and  uncertain  preparations, 
which  had  formerly  a place  in  our 
pharmacopoeias. 

VINUM  ANTIMONII. 

Land. 

Wine  of  antimony. 

Take  of 

Vitrified  antimony,  powdered, 
one  ounce  ; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  a pint  and 
an  half. 

Digeft:  for  twelve  days,  frequently 
(baking  the  veffel,  and  (litre  the 
wine  through  paper. 

VINUM  ANTIMONIALE. 
Edin. 

Animonial  ‘wine. 

Take 
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Take  of 

Glals  of  amimony,  fiiuly  pow- 
dered, one  ounce  ; 

Spanifli  white-wine,  fifteen  ounces. 
Macerate  for  three  days,  diruug 
them  now  and  then,  and  tiiei- 
wards  drain  the  liquor  through 
paper. 

Howevkr  carefully  the  fettling 
and  decantation  are  perforrtied,  the 
fdtralion  of  the  wine  through  paper 
a;  pears  to  be  nectfiary,  leil  Tome 
cl  the  finer  parts  of  the  glals  Ihould 
chance  to  remain  i'ul'pendcd  in'  lub- 
llance.  It  is  not  here,  as  in  moll; 
other  wii.es  and  tii.tfiireSj  where  the 
matter  left  undiffolvtd  by  the  inen- 
rtrutim  is  of  little  confequtnce:  the 
antimonial  glafs,  after  the  adion  of 
the  wine,  continues  as  virulent  as 
ever,  and  capable  of  impregnating 
frefh  parcels  of  the  liquor  as  ftrong- 
ly  as  the  firlt,  and  this,  in  appear.' 
ance.  inexhaullibly.  After  thirty 
repeated  infufioiis.  It  has  been  found 
icarce  Unlibly  diminilhed  in  weight. 

The  antimonial  wine  poffeflesthe 
whole  virtues  of  that  mineral,  and 
inav  be  fo  dofed  and  managed  as  to 
perfoim  all  that  can  be  eft’eded  by 
any  antimonial  preparation  ; with 
this  advantage,  that  as  the  adive 
part  of  the  antimony  is  here  already 
diflolved  and  rendeicd  milcible  with 
the  animal  fluids,  its  operation  is 
more  certain.  Given  irom  ten  to 
fifty  or  lixty  drops,  it  ads  generally 
as  an  alterative  and  diaphoretic  ; in 
larger  dofes,  as  a diuretic  and  ca- 
thartic ; whilft.  three  or  four  drams 
prove  lor  the  molt  part  violently  e- 
metic.  It  has  been  chiefly  ufed  witli 
this  lalt  intention,  in  fome  maniacal 
and  apopledic  cafes;  and  hence 
it  gained  the  name  of  emetic  wine. 

The  quantity  of  tlic  regulinc  part 
mull,  however,  vary  according  to  the 
proportions  of  the  acid  matter  in 
different  wines,  and  the  operation 
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of  the  medicine  rtiuft  be  t^ierrby  lefa 
certain  in  degree;  the  vitriim  is 
preferable  to  the  crocus  for  making 
this  preparation.  See  the  diftcrent 
preparalions  of  Antimony. 

VINUM  ANTIMONII  TAR- 
TAR18ATI. 

Land. 

JViue  of  tartarifed  antimony. 

Take  of 

Tartaiifed  antimony,  two  feru- 
ples; 

Boiling  diftillcd  water,  two  oun 
ccs; 

Spanilh  white  wine,  eight  oun- 
ces. 

Diflblve  the  tartarifed  antimony  irt 
the  boiling  diftilled  water,  and 

add  to  it  the  wine. 

> 

VINUM  e TARYaRO  ANTI- 
MON  1 ALL 
Edin. 

Wine  of  ar.thnonial  tartar. 

Take  of 

Antimonial,  commonly  called 
Emetic  tartar,  twenty-four 
grains  ; and  diflolve  it  in  a 
pound  of  Spanilh  white-vvine. 

Watery  folutions  of  emetic  tar- 
tar, on  Handing,  precipitate  a part 
which  is  lefs  completely  in  a faline 
ftate  ; by  this  means,  and  efpecially 
if  the  folutioh  be  not  fliaken  before 
uflngit,  the  dofe  of  that  medicine  is 
fomeWhat  ambiguous:  in  the  a- 
bove  formula,  the  acid  matter  of 
the  wine  increafes  the  ialine  ftate  of 
the  antimony,  and  therefore  its  fo- 
lubility,  whereby  the  operation  of 
the  medicine  is  more  certain,  and  in 
many  cafes  more  powerful.  From 
the  certainty  of  its  elfedls,  this  pre- 
fiaration  might  be  very  convenient 
in  large  hofpitals  or  armies,  where 
great  numbers  of  the  fick,  and  inac- 
curate nurfing,  frequently  impofe  an 
uncertain  or  dangerous  praftice. 

la 
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In  the  formula  employed  by  the 
Edinburgh  college,  each  ounce  of 
the  wine  contains  two  grains  of  the 
tartarized  antimony  ; but  In  that  of 
the  London  college,  each  ounce  of 
the  menllruum  contains  four  grains: 
hence,  while  an  ounce  of  the  one 
may  be  employed  for  exciting  full 
vomiting,  the  fame  quantity  of  the 
other  would  be  too  firing  a dofe. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  in 
articles  of  this  aftive  nature,  the 
proportions  employed  by  the  two 
colleges  fliould  differ  fo  confiderably : 
and  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
better,  had  the  London  college  a- 
dopted  the  proportions  employed 
by  that  of  Edinburgh,  as  they  have 
followed  them  la  adopting  this  for- 
mula. 

VINUM  FERRI. 

Land. 

> Wine  of  iron. 

Take  of 

Filings  of. iron,  four  ounces ; 

bpanifh  white  wine,  four  pints. 
DIgeft  for  a month,  often  fhaking 

the  vefLl,  and  then  ftraio. 

This  formula  of.ithc  London 
pharmacopoeia  is  now  iwttonly  fim- 
pllficd,  but  improved,  .(When  com- 
pared with  their  former  vinum 
chalybeatum  : for  the  ciimamon  and 
other  ai  tides  which  were  then 
conjoined  with  the  iron,  were  cer- 
tainly rather  prejudicial  than  other- 
wife  ; but  at  the  fame  time,  Rhe- 
nifh  wine,  formerly  employed.  Is 
perhaps  to  be  confidere-.i  as  a bet- 
ter meriftruum  than  the  Spaniflt 
wine  now  diredled.  It  may  Hill, 
however,  be  juitly  conftdered  as  a 
good  chalybeate  ; and  we  think  the 
Edinburgh  college  have  done  wrong 
in  rejtfting  the  formula  from  their 
pharmacopoeia. 

By  the  London  college  It  was 
formerly  prepared  by  maceration, 
without  heat ; now,  however,  they 


direft  dlgeftion  for  the  fpace  of  a 
month,  oome  have  objefted  to  the 
ufe  of  heat,  that  it  Impregnated  the 
wine  more  llrongly  with  the  metal, 
and  thus  rendered  it  more  unplea- 
fant  to  the  talle : but  If  this  was 
the  only  inconvenience,  the  remedy 
would  beeafy,  diluting  it  with  more 
wine.  Fleat  has  another  efFeft, 
much  lefs  defirable,  and  which  art 
cannot  remedy ; making  a difa-. 
greeable  alteration  in  the  quality  of 
the  wine  itfelf ; hence  It  is  necef» 
fary  that  it  fliould  be  very  mode- 
rate. 

Steel  wine  is  a very  u'feful  prepa- 
ration of  this  metal,  and  frequently 
exhi’aited  in  cholorotic  and  other 
indifpofitions  where  chalybeates  are 
proper.  Boerhaave  recommends  it 
as  one  of  the  noblell  medicines  he 
was  acquainted  with,  for  promoting 
that  power  in  the  body  by  which 
blood  is  made,  when  weakened  by  a 
bare  debility  of  the  over- relaxed  fo- 
lids,  and  an  Indolent,  cold,  aqueous 
indifpohtion  of  the  juices : for  In 
this  cafe,  fa)'s  he,  no  virtue  of  any 
vegetable  or  animal  fubftance,  no 
diet,  nor  regimen,  can  effedl  that- 
which  is  effeded  by  irdn  : but  it 
proves  hurtful  where  the  vital  powers 
are  already  too  ftrong,  whether  this 
proceeds  from  the  fluids  or  the  fo- 
lids.  The  dofe  is  from  a dram  to 
half  an  ounce  ; which  may  be  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  a-day. 

Some  dired  .folutions  of  iron, 
made  in  wine  or  other  vegetable  a- 
cids,  to  be  evaporated  to  the  confiH;- 
cnce  of  an  extrad,  under  the  title  of 
Extractom  m.artis.  Thefe  pre-‘ 
parations  have  no  advantage,  in 
point  of  virtue,  above  the  common 
chalybeates  ; though  in  fpme  forms, 
that  of  pills  in  particular,  they  may 
be  rather  more  commodioufly  exhi- 
bited than  mo  ft  of  the  officinal  cha- 
lybeates of  equal  efficacy.  They 
may.  be  made  into  pills  by  theiij- 
fdves,  find  are  tenacious  enough  to 

reduce 
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reduce  other  fubftances  into  that 
form. 

VINUM  IPECACUANHiE. 
Land. 

Wine  of  ipecacttcntha. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  ipecacuanha,  bruifcd, 
two  ounces  ; 

Spaniih  white  wine,  two  pints. 
Digetl  for  ten  days,  and  drain. 

VINUM,  vulgo  TINCTURA 
IPECACUANHA.' 

Edin. 

Winey  or  TinCiure  of  ipecacuaiiha. 
Take  of 

Ipecacuanha,  in  powder,  one 
ounce ; 

Spanidi  white  wine,  fifteen  oun- 
ces. 

After  three  days  maceration,  let  the 
tinfture  be  filtrated  for  ufe. 

Both  thefe  wines  are  very  mild 
and  fafe  emetiesj  and  equally  fer- 
viceabic,  in  dyfenteries  alfo,  with 
the  ipecacuanha  in  fubllance  ; this 
root  yielding  nearly  all  its  virtues 
to  the  Spanifh  white  wine,  here  or- 
dered, as  it  does  a good  (hare  of 
them  even  to  aqueous  liquors.  The 
cornmon  dole  is  an  ounce,  more  or 
lefs,  according  to  the  age  and 
drength  of  the  patient.  The  college 
of  Edinborgh  added  formerly  a 
fcruple  of  cochineal,  which  imparts 
a fine  red  colour  to  the  liquor:  this 
article. is  now  omitted,  on  a com- 
plaint, that  the  red  colour  of  the 
matters  evacuated,  fometimes  a- 
larmcd  the  patient,  as  if  it  proceed- 
ed from  a difeharge  of  blood. 

VINUM  MILLEPEDARUM. 
Edin. 

Wine  of  millepedes. 

Take  of 

Live  millepedes,  brulfed,  one 
ounce  ; 

Rhenifh  wine,  eight  ounces. 


Infufe  them  together  for  feven  days, 
and  afterwards  prefs  the  liquor 
through  a drainer. 

This  wine  has  been  commended 
as  an  admirable  cleanfer  of  all  the 
vlfcera,  yielding  to  nothing  in  the 
jaundice,  and  obdructions  of  the 
kidneys  or  urinary  paffages,  of  ex- 
cellent fervice  in  almoll  all  chronical 
didempers,  even  in  fcrophulons  and 
liriimous  fwellings,  and  in  defliixions 
of  rheum  upon  the  eyes.  But  thofe 
who  expedied  thde  extraordinary 
virtues  from  it,  have  often  been  de- 
ceived; and  at  prefent  there  are  'cw 
who  have  any  great  dependence  on 
it;  and  hence  it  is  omitted  by  the 
London  college,  probably  without 
any  lofs.  It  is  diredled  to  be 
given  from  half  an  ounce  to  two 
ounces. 

VINUM  RHABARBARI. 
Lond 

Wine  of  rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Sliced  rhubarb,  two  ounces  and 
an  half ; 

Leffer  cardamom-feeds,  bruifed 
and  hulked,  half  an  ounce; 
Saffron,  two  drams; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  two  pints; 
Proof  fpirit  of  wine,  eight  oun- 
ces. 

Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

VINUM  RHEI. 

' Edin. 

Rhubarb  ’wins. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  two  oundes  ; 

Canella  alba,  one  dram  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  dunces; 

Spanifh  white  wine,  fifteen  oun- 
ces. 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  ftrain. 

By  afliftlng  the  folvent  power  of 
the  menllruum,  the  proof-fpirit  in 
the  above  forraulx  is  a, very  ufcful 

ad- 
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ad(h'tion.  This  is  a warm,  cor- 
dial,- laxative  medicine.  It  is  ufed 
chiefly  in  weaknefs  of  the  ftomach 
and  bowels,  and  fome  kinds  of  loofe- 
treffes,  for  evacuating  the  offending 
matter,  and  ilrengthening  the  tone 
of  the  vifcera.  t may  be  given 
from  lialf  a fpoonful  to  three  or 
fotu  fpoonf.ils  or  mote,  according 
to  t.he  circumftanct  s of  the  diforder, 
a:id  the  purpcfes  it  is  intended  to 
anfwer. 

VINI'M  N COTiANiE. 

Tobacco  'ixjine. 

Take  of 

1 he  dried  leaves  of  the  heft.  Vir- 
ginian tobacco,  one  ounce  ; 

Spanilh  wliite  wine,  one  pound, 
M.i'-'erate  f..r  four  days,  and  then 

ftrain  the  liquor. 

We  have  already,  under  the  ar- 
ticie  Nicotian' A in  the  Materia 
Medina,  offered  fome  obfervations 
on  its  late  intiddudlion  into  piac- 
tice  by  Dr  Fowler,  as  a very  ui^ful 
remedy  in  the  cure  of  dropfies  and 
dylurics.  From  his  treatife  on  that 
fubjeft  the  preient  f rmula  is  ta- 
ken ; and  we  may  obferve,  tliat 
while  in  praftice  we  hayc  frequent 
ly  experienced  from  the  tobacco 
thblt  good  cflefts  for  which  Dr 
Fow’ltr  recommends  it,  we  are  in- 
clined to  give  the  jnefent  formula 
the  preference  to  every  other  which 
he  has  propofed.  It  feems  to  ex- 
trad  more  fully  the  adive  princi- 
ples of  the  tobacco  than  either  wa- 
ter or  i'pirit  taken  feparately. 

VINUM  SCiLLTTlCUM. 

Suec. 

Squill  ‘WiTje. 

Take  of 

Dried  fquills,  fliced,  one  ounce  ; 

Ginger,  one  dram  ; 


French  white  wine,  two  pounds. 
Macerate  for  three  days,  and  then 

drain. 

By  the  wine  employed  as  a men- 
ftruum,  the  adive  properties  of  tliC 
Iquills  may  be  readily  extraded ; 
and  in  fome  cafes  at  lean  the  pre- 
fent  formula  mayjullly  beconfider- 
ed  as  intiticd  to  a preference  over 
either  the  .accium  or  oxymel  fcillte, 
which  have  a place  in  our  pharma- 
c.ipoeias.  fhe  ginger  here  added 
to  the  fquills  operates  as  an  ufcful 
corrigent  ; and  on  this  account  the 
pretent  formula,  is  preferable  to  the 
Vinum  fciiliticum  of  tome  'other 
j harmacopoeias,  where  the  fquills 
alone  are,  uied  : For  it  is  chiefly 
ufed  in  thofe  cafes  where  it  ir  in- 
tended that  the  fquills  flimild  exert 
their  effeds,  not  o'l  the  alimentary 
canal,  but  on  the  kidneys  or  other 
excretions. 

VINUM  ZEDORARIiE. 

Dan. 

Xedoary  tuinc. 

Take  of 

1 he  root  of  zedoary,  gently 
bruited,  two  pounds; 

Spirit  of  wine,  eight  pounds. 

Let  them  be  macerated  for  a month ; 

then  add 

Spring  water,  eight  pounds. 
Diftil  from  thence  fw'elve  pounds. 

Though  this  formula  has  the 
name  of  a wine,  yet  it  is  in  reality 
a ditlilled  fpirit,  nothing  from  the 
zedoary  but  a portion  of  its  effen-- 
tial  oi!  being  united  with  the  ardent 
fpirit;  and  we  art  inclined  to  think, 
that  the  adive  powers  of  this  ar- 
ticle, both  as  depending  on  aroma 
and  bitternefs,  might  be  better  ob- 
t:.ined-*by  a fimple  iiifufion  in  Spa- 
nilh  white-wine. 
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Rectified  fplvit  of  wine  js^the 
direft  menftruiim  of  tirt  re- 
fins and  enential  oils  of  vegetables, 
and  totally  extrafts  thefe  aftive 
principles  from  fundry  vegetable 
matters,  which  yield  them  to  water 
either  not  at  all,  or  only  in  part. 
It  diffolves  likewife  the  fweet  fac- 
chavine  matter  of  vegetables ; and 
generally  thoft  parts  of  animal  bo- 
dies, in  which  their  peculiar  fmcll 
and  tafte  refide. 

The  virtues  of  many  vegetables 
are  extracted  almoll  equally  by  wa- 
ter and  reftified  fpirit ; but  in  the 
watery  and  fpiritueus  tindfures  of 
them  there  is  this  difference,  that 
the  adlive  parts  in  the  watery  ex- 
tracdions  are  blended  with  a large 
proportion  of  inert  gummy  matter, 
on  which  their  folubihty  in  this 
me;  llruum  in  great  meafure  de- 
pends, while  rectified  fpirit  extradts 
them  ahnoflpnrc  from  gum.  Hence, 
when  the-  fpiritm  us  tindlures  are 
mixed  with  watery  liquors,  a part  of 
what  the  fpirit  had  taken  up  from 
the  fiibjedl  generally  Icparates  and 
fubfides,  on  account  of  its  having 
been  freed  from  that  matter  w'hlch, 
being  blended  with  it  in  ihe  origi 
Dal  vegetable,  made  it  foluble  in 
water.  This,  however,  is*  not  uni- 
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verfal ; for  the  adtive  parts  of  fonie 
vegetables,  when  extradted  by  rcdli- 
fied  fpirit,  are  not  precipitated  by 
water,  being  almoll  equally  diffolu- 
ble  in  both  menllnia. 

Redlified  fpirit  may  he  tinged  by 
vegetables  of  all  colours,  except 
blue  : the  leaves  of  plants  in  gene- 
ral, w'hich  give  out  but  little  of  their 
natural  colour  to  w'atery  liquors, 
communicate  to  fpirit  the  w’hole  of 
their  green  tindlure,  which  for  the 
moll  part  proves  elegant,  though 
not  very  durable. 

Fixed  alkaline  falts  deepen  the 
colour  of  fpirltuqiis  tindlures  ; and 
hence  have  been  fuppoled  t*>  pro- 
mote the  diffblving  power  of  the 
menllruum, though  this  does  not  ap- 
pear from  experience  : in  the  trials, 
that  have  been  made  to  determine 
this  affair,  no  more  was  found  to  be 
taken  up  in  the  deep-coloured  tinc- 
tures than  in  the  paler  ones,  and 
often  not  to  much  : if  the  alkah  be 
added  after  tiic  extradlion  of  the 
tindlure,  it  will  heighten  the  co- 
lour as  much  as  when  mixed  with 
the  ingredients  at  firll.  Nor  is  the 
addition  of  thefe  falts  in  making 
liiidlnres,  ufelefs  only,  but  likewife 
prejudicial,  as  they  in  general  injure 
the  flavour  of  aromatics,  and  fup- 

peradd 
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peradd  a quality,  fometimes  con- 
trary to  the  intention  of  the  me- 
dicine. Volatile  alkaline  falls,  in 
many  cafes,  promote  the  aftion 
of  the  fpirits.  Acids  generally 
weaken  it  ; unlefs  when  the  acid^ 
has  been  previoufly  combined  with 
the  vinous  fpirit  into  a compound 
of  new  qualities,  called  dulcified  fpi- 
rit. 

TINCTURA  ACSINTHII. 

Edin. 

EinChire  of  ’ivormnxiood. 

Take  of 

The  flowering  tops  of  worm'- 
wood,  properly  dried,  four 
ounces ; 

Rc6lified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pounds  ; 

Macerate  for  two  days  ; then  prefs 
out  the  fpirit,  and  pour  it  up- 
on. 

Of  wormwood,  two  ounces. 
Macerate  again  for  four  days;  then 
prefs  the  tinftnre  througha  cloth, 
and  afterwards  llraiu  it  through 
paper. 

T HP.  aromatic  parts  of  worm- 
wood are  more  efpecially  found  in 
the  flowering  tops,  and  its  bitter- 
nefs  in  the  leaves:  but  as  the  latter 
are  replete  with  a mucilaginous  mat- 
ter, which  might  impede  the  adlion 
cf  the  menftruum  on  the  aroma- 
tic parts  in  this  very  elegant  for- 
mula, the  flowering  tops  are  infu- 
fed  firft,  and  their  tinfture  made  to 
extradf  the  bitter  parts  of  the  leaves 
and  Italks.  d'his  preparation  may 
therefore  be  confidered  as  contain- 
ing the  whole  virtues  of  the  plant. 

In  the  tinfture  of  wormwood 
we  have  one  of  the  ftrongeft  of  the 
vegetable  bitters,  it  is  , fometimes 
ufed  as  an  anthelmintic,  and  Hill 
more  frequently  in  itomtich  ali- 
ments: But  to  moll  people  it  is  a 
very  difagrceablc  medicine. 

2 


TINCTURA  ALOES. 

Lend. 

TinPlure  of  aloes. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  half 
an  ouilce; 

Extraft  ot  liquorice,  an  ounce 
and  an  half ; 

Diltilled  water, 

Procf-lplrit  of  wine,  of  each 
eight  ounces. 

Digell  in  a fand-bath,  now  and  then 
lhaking  the  veffd,  until  the  ex- 
traft  be  diflblved,  and  then  drain. 

In  this  Ample  tindfure,  -all  the 
adlive  parts  of  the  aloes,  whether 
of  a guiiimy  or  relinous  nature,  are 
fufpended  in  the  menftruum.  The 
extiaft  of  liquorice  ferves  both  to 
promote  the  fufpenfion  and  to  co- 
ver the  tafte  of  the  aloes  ; and  in 
thefe  cafes  wliere  we  wifh  for  the 
operation  of  the  aloes  alone,  with- 
out the  aid  either  of  an  adjuvans  or 
corrigens,  this  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
bed  formulas  under  which  they  can 
be  exhibited  in  a fluid  ftate. 

TINC  rURA  ALOES  COMPO- 
Sl  I'A. 

Loud. 

Compound  tinilure  of  aloes. 

Take  of 

Tindture  of  myrrh,  two  pints  ; 
Saffron, 

Socotorine  aloes,  of  each  three 
ounces. 

Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  drain, 

ELIXIR  ALOES,  vulgo  PRO- 
PRIETATIS. 

Edin. 

Elixir  of  aloes,  commonly  called 
Elixir  prop)  ietatis. 

Take  of 

Myrrh  in  powder,  two  ounces  ; 
Socotorine  aloes,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; 

Englifh 
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Enalifti  faffron,  one  ounce; 
Rcftified  fpirit  of  wine, 
Proof-fpirit,  of  each  one  pound. 
Digeft  the  myrrh  with  the  fpirit  for 
the  fpace  of  four  days ; then  add 
the  aloes  In  powder,  and  the  faf- 
fron : continue  the  digeftion  for  * 
two  days  longer,  fuffcr  the  feces 
to  fublide,  and  pour  oft  the  clear 
elixir. 

These  two  fonmiioe,  though  the 
mode  of  preparation  be  fomewhat 
varied,  do  not  materially  differ  from 
each  other ; and  both  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  being  the  elixir  proprieta- 
tis  of  Paracelfus,  Improved  with  re- 
gard to  the  manner  of  preparation. 
'I’he  myrrh,  faffron,  and  alo^s,  have 
been  ufually  direfted  to  be  digefted 
in  the  fpirit  together:  by  this  me- 
thod, the  menftruum  foon  loads  it- 
felf  with  the  latter,  fo  as  fcarce  to 
take  up  any  of  the  myrrh  ; whilft  a 
tinfture,  extracted  ftrft  from  the 
myrrh,  readily  diffolves  a large 
quantity  of  the  others.  The  alka- 
line fait,  commonly  ordered  in  thefe 
preparations  with  a view  to  promote 
the  diflblution  of  the  myrrh,  we 
have  already  obferved  to  be  ufelcfs; 
and  accordingly,  it  is  now  omitted. 
Inftead  of  employing  the  reffified 
fpirit  alone,  the  Edinburgh  college 
have  ufed’  an  equal  proportion  of 
proof-fpirit,  which  is  not  only  a 
more  complete  menftruum,  but 
alfo  renders  the  medicine  lefs  heat- 
ing- 

This  medicine  Is  highly  recom- 
mended, and  not  undefervedly,  as  a 
warm  lllmulant  and  aperient.  It 
flrengthens  the  ftomach  and  other 
vifeera,  cleanfes  the  ftrft  paffages 
from  tenacious  phlegm,  and  pro- 
motes the  natural  fccrctions  in  ge- 
neral. Its  continued  ufe  has  fre- 
quently done  much  fervice  in  cahec- 
tic  and  ifteric  cafes,  uterine  ob- 
ftruftions,  and  other  fimildr  difor- 
ftcTs;  particularly  in  cold,  pale, 


•phlegmatic  habits.  Where  the  pa- 
tient is  of  a liot,  blliouscouftitutipo, 
and  florid  complexion,  this  warm 
ftlmulnting  medicine  Is  lefs  proper, 
and  fometimes  prejudicial.  The 
dofe  may  be  from  twenty  drops  to 
a tea-fpoonful  or  more,  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  according  to  the 
purpofes  which  it  is  intended  to 
anfwer. 

ELIXIR  ALOES  five  PRO- 
PRlEi'ATIS  VITRIOLI- 
CUM. 

Edin. 

Vitriolic  elixir  of  aloes,  or  Proprie-' 
tatis. 

Take  of 
Myrrh, 

Socotorine  aloes,  of  each  an  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Englifh  faffron,  one  ounce  ; 
Dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol,  one 
pound. 

Digelt  the  myrrh  with  the  fpirit  for 
four  days,  in  a clofe  veflel ; then 
add  the  faffron  and  aloes. 

Digeft  again  four  days  ; and  when 
the  feces  have  fubfided,  pour  out 
the  elixir.  ^ 

The  Edinburgh  College  have 
reformed  this  preparation  confider- 
ably  ; and  tfpecially  by  diredling 
the  myrrh  to  be  digefted  ftrft,  for 
the  fame  reafons  as  were  obferved 
on  the  preceding  article.  Here 
the  dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  very 
judicioufly  fubftituted  to  the  fpirit 
of  fulphur,  ordered  in  other  books 
of  pharmacy  to  be  added  to  the  fore- 
going preparation  ; for  that  ftrong 
acid  precipitates  from  the  liquor 
great  part  of  what  it  had  before  ta- 
ken up  from  the  other  ingredients; 
whereas,  when  the  acid  is  previoufly 
combined  with  the  vinous  fpirit, and 
thereby  dulcified,  as  it  is  called,  it 
does  not  impede  its  diflblving  power. 
This  elixir  pofTeffes  the  general  vir- 
tues of  the  preceding,  and  is,  in 
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virtue  of  the  menftruum,  preferred 
to  it  in  h.u  couilitutions,  and  weak- 
ncflcs  ot  the  llomach. 

TINCrURA  AROMATICA. 
Edin. 

Aromatic  tinliurs. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  fix  dranis  ; 

LffTer  cardainom-feeds,  one 
ounce  ; 

Gaiden-angellca  root,  three 
drams  ; 

Long- pepper,  two  drams  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half.,  » 

Macerate  for  feven  days,  and  filtre 
the  tinfture. 

This  preiraration  is  improved 
from  the  preceding  editions  by  the 
omiflion  of  fome  articles,  either  fu- 
perfluons  or  foreign  to  the  inten- 
tion ; galangal,  gentian,  zedoary, 
bay-berries,  and  calarnus  aroinati- 
cus.  '\s  now  reformed,  it  is  a fuf- 
ficiently  elegant. warm  aromatic. 

I'his  very  warm  aromatic  is 
too  hot  to  bfc  given  without  dilu- 
tion. A tea-fpoonful  or  two  may 
be  taken  in  wine,  or  any  other  con- 
venient vehicle,  in  languors,  weak- 
nefs  of  the  llomach,  flatulencies, 
and  other  fimilar  complaints;  and 
in  thefe  cafes  it  is- often  employed 
with  advantage. 

TINC  rURA  AS.®  FCETID®!. 

Lend- 

T injure  of  afafmtida. 

Take  of 

Afafoetida,  four  ounces; 
R^ftificd  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Digefl:  with  a gentle  heat  for  fix 
. days,  and  ftrain. 


Take  of 

Afafoetida,  two  ounces  ; 

Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
one  pound. 

Macerate  for  fix  lays  in  a clofe  fhut 
vefl'cl,  and  Hr  a in. 

Of  thefe  two  formulae,  the  lad 
is  perhaps,  'moll  generally  ufe.ful: 
The  vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac 
is  not  only  a more  powerful  mcn- 
flruum  than  the  redlified  fpirit  of 
wine,  but  alfo  coincides  with  the 
general  virtues  of  the  remedy. 

This  tinfture  polFeffes .the  virtues 
of  the  afafoetida  itfelf;  and  may  be 
given  from  ten  drops  to  fifty  or  fix- 
ty.  It  was  firft  propofed  to  be  made 
wjth  proof-fpirit.;  this  diffolves 
more  of  the  afafoetida  than  a reftl- 
fied  one  ; but  the  tintlure  pi'oves 
turbid  ; arid  iherefure  redlified  fpi- 
rit, which  extradlsa  tranfparent  one, 
is  very  jnllly  preferred  where  ar- 
dent fpirit  is  to  be  employed  and 
with  this  menllriuim  we  can  at  lead 
exhibit  the  afafoetid.a  in  a liipuld 
foi-m  to  a gi-eater  extent. 

TINCTURA  BALSAM!  PE- 
RUVIAN!. 
l.ond- 

finSlure  qf  balfam  of  Peru. 
Take  of 

Balfam  of  Peru,  four  ounces  ; 

Redlified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
pint. 

Diged  until  the  balfam  be  diflylved. 

Thx  whole  of  the  Peruvian  bal- 
fam is  diflblved  by  fpirit  of  wine  : 
this  therefore  may  be  confider.ed  as 
a good  method  of  freeing  it  from 
its  impurities;  while  at  the  fame 
time  it  is  thus  reduced  to  a date 
tinder  which  it  may  be  readily  ex- 
hibited : but  at  preleul  it  is  very 
little  employed,  unlefs  in  compofi- 
-tion,  cither  under  this  or  any  other 
form. 


TINCTURA  FCETIDA. 
Edin. 

Fetid  tiniiure. 
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Chap.  21. 

TINCTURA  BALSAMI  TO- 

lutani. 

Land- 

Tinflure  of  balfam  of  Tolu. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  and 
an  half; 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
pint. 

Diged  until  the  balfam  be  diffolved, 
and  llrain. 

TINCTURA  TOLUTANA. 
Edin. 

Tinaure  of  balfam  of  Tolu. 

Take  of 

Balfam  of  Tolu,  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

ReAified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
pound. 

Digeft  until  the  balfam  be  diffolved ; 
and  then  drain  the  tindure. 

This  folution  of  balfam  of  Tolu 
pofTeffes  all  the  virtues  of  the  balfam 
itfelf.  It  may  be  taken  internally, 
with  the  feveral  intentions  for  which 
that  valuable  balfam  is  proper,  to 
the  quantity  of  a tea-fpoonful  or 
two,  in  any  convenient  vehicle. 
Mixed  with  the  plain  fyrup  of  fu- 
gar,  it  forms  an  elegant  balfamic 
fyrup. 

TINCTURA  BENZOES  COM- 
POSITA. 

Land. 

Compound  tinaure  of  benzoine. 
Take  of 

Benzoine,  three  ounces ; 

Storax,  drained,  two  ounces ; 
Balfam  of  Tolu,  one  ounce  ; 
Socotprine  aloes,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Reftificd  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

DIged  with  a gentle  heat  for  three 
days,  and  drain. 
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BALSAMUM  TRAUMATI- 
CUM. 

Edin. 

Traumatic  balfam. 

Take  of 

Benzoine,  thiee  ounces; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  two  ounces  ; 
Hepatic  aloes,  half  an  ounce; 
ReAificd  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pounds. 

Digeft  them  in  a fand  heat,  for  the 
fpace  of  ten  days,  and  then  drain 
the  balfam. 

Although  the  London  college 
have  changed  the  name  of  this  com- 
pofition,  yet  they  have  made  very 
little  alteration  on  the  formula 
which,  in  their  lad  edition,  had  the 
name  of  Traumatic  balfam  ; a name 
which  it  dill  retains  In  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia;  and  both  may  be 
conlidered  as  elegant  contraftions 
of  fome  very  complicated  compod- 
tlons,  which  were  celebrated  under 
different  names ; fuch  as  Baumc 
de  Commadeur,  Wade’s  balfam. 
Friar’s  balfam,  Jefuits  drops,  &c. 
Thefe,  in  general,  confided  of  a 
confufed  farrago  of  difeordant  fub- 
dances.  'I'hey,  however,  derived 
confiderable  adlivity  from  the  ben- 
zoine and  aloes  ; and  every  thing 
to  be  expedled  from  them  may 
readily  be  obtained  from  the  prefent 
formulae. 

The  compound  tindfure  of  ben- 
zoine, or  traumatic  balfam,  dands 
highly  recommended,  externally, 
forcleanfingand  healing  wounds  and 
ulcers,  for  difcuffing  cold  tumours, 
allaying  gouty,  rheumatic,  and  o- 
ther  old  pains  and  aches;  and  like- 
wife  internally,  for  warming  and 
drengthening  the  domach  and  in- 
tedines,  expelling  flatulencies,  and 
relieving  collcy  complaints.  Out- 
wardly, it  is  applied  cold  on  the 
part  with  a feather ; Inwardly,  a 
K k few 
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few  drops  are  taken  at  a time,  in 
wine  or  any  other  convenient  ve- 
hicle. 

J’here  is,  however,  reafon  to  think 
that  its  virtues  have  been  confidcr- 
ably  over-rated ; and  at  prefent  it 
is  much  lefs  employed  than  former- 
ly, rcoourfe  being  chiefly  had  to  it, 
in  cafes  of  recent  wounds,  with  the 
view  of  hopping  hsemorrhagies,  and 
of  promoting  healing  by  the  firlt 
intention,  as  it  is  called. 

TINCTURA  CANTHARI- 
DIS. 

/ ond. 

TinBure  of  the  Spanijh  fiy^ 
Take  of 

Bruifed  cantharides,  two  drams  ; 

Cochineal,  powdered,  half  a dram; 

Proof-lpirit  of  wine,  one  pint  and 
an  half. 

Digell  for  eight  days,  and  flrain. 
Edin. 

Take  of 

Cantharides,  one  dram ; 

Proof- fpirit,  one  pound. 

Digert  for  four  days,  and  flrain 

through  paper. 

These  tinftures  poflcfs  the  whole 
virtues  of  the  fly,  and  are  the  only 
preparations  of  it  deligned  for  in- 
ternal ufe ; tindfures  being  by  far 
the  moll  commodious  and  fafe  form 
for  the  exhibition  of  this  adlive  drusf. 
The  two  tindlures  are  fcarcely  diffe- 
I'ent  in  virtue  from  each  other.  The 
cochineal  is  ufed  only  as  a colouring 
ingredient;  the  gum  guaiacum, 
camphor,  and  eflential  oil  of  j uniper 
berries,  which  were  formerly  added, 
however  welt  adapted  to  the  inten- 
tions of  cure,  could  be  of  little  confe- 
quence  in  a medicine  limited  to  fo 
fmall  a dofe.  If  any  additional  fub- 
Ilances  Ihould  be  thought  requifite 
for  promoting  the  eftedt  of  the  can- 
tharides, whether  as  a diuretic,  as  a 


detergent  in  ulcerations  of  the  uri- 
nary paflages,  or  as  a fpecilic  rellrin- 
gent  of  fcminal  gleets  and  the  fluor 
albus,  they  are  more  advantageoufly 
joined  extemporaneoufly  to  the  tinc- 
ture, or  interpofed  by  themlelves  at 
proper  intervals.  The  ufual  dofe  of 
thefe  tincliircs,  is  from  ten  to  twen- 
ty drops ; which  may  be  taken  in  a 
glafs  of  water,  or  any  other  more 
agreeable  liquor,  twice  a-day  ; and 
rncreafed  by  tv'o  or  three  drops  at  a 
time,  according  to  the  effedt. 

The  tindture  of  cantharides  ha» 
of  late  been  highly  celebrated  as  a 
fuccefsful  remedy  in  diabetic  cafes  ; 
and  in  feme  inllances  of  this  kind, 
its  ufe  has  been  pulhed  to  a veiy 
conliderable  extent,  without  giving 
rife  to  any  ftrangurious  affeftions  : 
But  we  have  not  found  it  produdlvc 
of  a change  for  the  better  in  any  of 
thofe  cafes  of  diabetes  in  which  wc 
have  tried  it, 

TINCTURA  CARDAMOMI. 

Land. 

Tindtire  of  cardamom. 

Take  of 

Lefler  cardamom-feeds,  hufleed 
and  bruifed,  throe  ounces ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

Edinh, 

Take  of  • 

Lefler  cardamom- feeds,  fix  oun- 
ces ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  .and  a 
half. 

Macerate  for  eight  days,  and  lli'ain 

through  paper. 

Tincture  of  cardamoms  has 
been  in  ufe  for  a confiderable  time. 
It  is  a pleafant,  warm  cordial  ; and 
may  be  taken,  along  with  any  pro- 
per vehicle,  from  a dram  to  a fpoon- 
ful  or  two. 

TINC- 
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Chap.  II. 

TINCTURA  CARDAMOMI 
COMPOS  ITA. 

Lond. 

Combound  tindure  of  cardaviorn. 
Take  of 

I.efTer  cardamom-feeds,  huflied, 
Caraway-feeds, 

Cochineal,  each,  powdered,  two 
drams  ; 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Raifins,  ftoned,  four  ounces  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pints. 

Digeft  for  fourteen  days,  and  ftrain. 

This  tinfture  contains  fo  fmall  a 
proportion  of  cardamoms  as  to  be 
hardly  intitled  to  derive  its  name 
from  that  article  ; and  from  the 
large  proportion  of  raifins  which  it 
contains,  the  influence  of  the  aro- 
matics mult  be  almoil  entirely  pre- 
vented ; while,  at  the  fame  time, 
from  thefe  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  to 
obtain  any  active  impregnation. 

TINCTURA  CASCARILL^dl. 
Lond. 

TtriUure  of  cafe ar  ilia. 

Take  of 

The  bark  of  cafcarrilla,  powder- 
ed, four  ounces  ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight 
days,  and  ftrain. 

Proof-spirit  readily  extrafts  the 
aftive  powers  of  the  cafearilla  ; and 
the  tinfture  may  be  employed  to 
anfwer  molt  of  ihofe  purpofes  for 
which  the  bark  itfelf  is  recommend- 
ed ; But  in  the  cure  of  intermit- 
tents,  it  in  general  requires  to  be 
exhibited  in  fubftance. 

TINCTURA  CASTOREI. 
Lond. 

TinHure  of  cajlor. 

Take  of 

RufTia  caftor,  powdered,  two 
ounces ; 
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Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

RuiTia  caftor,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; 

Reft i lied  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
pound. 

Digeft  them  with  a gentle  heat  for 
fix  days,  and  afterwards  ftrain  off 
the  liquor. 

An  alkali  lie  fait  was  formerly  ad- 
ded in  this  laft  prefeription,  which 
is  here  judicioufly  rejefted,  as  being 
at  lealt  an  ufelefs,  if  not  prejudicial, 
ingredient.  It  has  been  difputed, 
whether  a weak  or  reftified  fpirit.  and 
whether  cold  or  warm  digeftion,  are 
preferable  for  making  this  tinfture. 
■po  determine  this  point,  the  follow- 
ing experiment  has  been  mentioned. 
“ Some  fine  Siberia  caftor  having 
“ been  infufed  in  good  French 
“ brandy,  without  heat,  for  twenty 
‘‘  days,  the  tinfture  proved  very 
“ w’eak : On  the  fame  individual 
“ caftor  (the  magma  or  refiduum 
of  the  former  tinfture)  the  fame 
“ quantity  of  reftified  fpirit  was 
“ poured  as  before  of  brandy;  and 
“ after  a few  hours  warm  digeftion, 
“ a tinfture  was  extrafted  much 
“ fttonger  than  the  other.”  But 
this  experiment  is  not  fatisfaftory  5 
the  efl'efts  of  the  two  meiiftrua,  and 
of  heat,  having  been  refpeftively 
compared  in  very  different  eircum- 
ftances. 

From  other  trials,  it  appears,  that 
caftor,  macerated  without  heat, 
gives  out  its  finer  and  moft  grateful 
parts  to  either  fpirit,  moft  perfectly 
to  the  reftified  i hat  heat  enables 
both  menftrua  to  extract  gfeateft 
part  of  its  groffer  and  more  naufe- 
ous  matter  ; and  that  proof-fpirit 
extrafts  this  laft  more  readily  than 
reftified. 
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5i5  Preparations  tind  Compojitions. 


The  tinfture  of  callor  is  recom- 
mended in  moft  kinds  of  nervous 
complaints  and  hyfteric  diforders  : 
In  the  latter  it  fometimes  does  fer- 
vice,  though  many  have  complained 
of  its  proving  ineffedlual.  The  dofe 
is  from  tw  enty  drops  to  forty,  fifty, 
or  more. 

TINCTURA  CASTOREI 
COMPOSITA. 

Edin, 

CompouJtd  t 'mdlure  of  cafior. 
Take  of 

Ruffia  cafior,  one  ounce; 
Afafcctida,  half  an  ounce ; 

Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
one  pound. 

Digell  for  fix  days  in  a clofe  Hop- 
ped phial,  frequently  fliaking  the 
veffel  ; and  then  drain  the  tinc- 
ture. 

This  compofition  is  a medicine 
of  real  efficacy,  particularly  in  hy- 
llerlcal  diforders,  and  the  feveral 
fymptoms  which  accompany  them. 
The  fpirit  here  ufed  is  an  excellent 
menfiruum,  both  for  the  callor  and 
the  afafeetida,  and  greatly  adds  to 
their  virtues. 

TINCTURA  CATECHU. 
Lond. 

TinUure  of  catechu. 

Take  of 

Catechu,  three  ounces  ; 
Cinnamon,  brulfed,  two  ounces; 
Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digell  for  three  days,  and  llraiii. 

TINCTURA  JAPONIC  A. 
Edin. 

yapohic  tindlure. 

Take  of 

Japan:  earth,  three  ounces  ; 
Cinnamon,  two  ounces  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

After  digellion  for  eight  days,  let 


the  tlndlure  be  palTcd  through  a 
llrainer. 

A tinfture  of  this  kind,  with  the 
addition  of  Peruvian  bark,  amber- 
gris,  and  muffi,  to  the  ingredients 
above  dire£led,  was  formerly  kept 
in  the  Ihops.  'J  he  tinfture  here 
received,  is  preferable  for  general 
ufe  : where  any  other  ingredients 
are  required,  tindlures  of  them  may 
be  occafionally  mixed  with  this  in 
extemporaneous  prefeription.  'fhe 
cinnamon  is  a very  ufeful  addition 
to  the  catechu,  not  only  as  it 
warms  the  llomach,  &c.  but  llkewife 
as  it  improves  the  roughnefs  and  a-  ‘ 
ftringency  of  the  other. 

This  tincture  is  of  fervice  in  all 
kinds  of  defluxions,  catarrhs,  loofe- 
neffes,  uterine  fluors,  and  other  dif- 
orders, where  mild  allringent  medi- 
cines are  indicated.  Two  or  three 
tea-fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  eveiy 
now  and  then  in  re<J  wine,  or  any 
other  proper  vehicle. 

TINCTURA  CINNAMOMI. 

Land. 

Tincture  of  chinamon. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  one  ounce 
and  an  half, 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 
DIgell  for  ten  days,  and  Hrain. 

* 

Edin. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  three  ounces, 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Macerate  for  eight  days,  and  Hrain. 

The  tinfture  of  cinnamon  poflef- 
fes  the  reHringent  virtues  of  the 
cinnamon,  as  well  as  its  aromatic 
cordial  ones  ; and  in  this  refpedl  it 
differs  from  the  diHillcd  waters  of 
that  fpice. 
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TINCTURA  CINNAMOMI 
COMPOSII’A. 

Lend 

Compound  thi£iure  of  cinnamon> 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  fix  drams  ; 
Lefl'er  cardamom-feeds,  hufleed, 
three  drams; 

Long  pepper, 

Ginger,  of  each,  in  powder,  two 
drams, 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
X)igeft  for  eight  days,  and  llrain. 

From  the  different  articles  which 
this  tindfurc  contains,  it  mull  necef- 
farily  be  of  a more  hot  and  fiery  na- 
ture than  the  former,  though  much 
lefs  ftrongly  impregnated  with  the 
cinnamon. 

TINCTURA  COLOMBiE. 
Land. 

TinCure  of  colomha. 

T ake  of 

Colomba-r6ot,  powdered,  two 
ounces  and  an  half; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  flrain. 

The  colomba  readily  yields  its 
aftlve  qualities  to  the  menltruum 
here  employed  ; and  accordingly, 
under  this  form,  it  may  be  advan- 
tageoufly  employed  agalnll  bilious 
vomitings,  and  thofe  different  fto- 
mach  ailments,  in  which  the  colom- 
ba has  been  found  ufeful:  but  where 
there  does  not  occur  fome  objeftion 
to  its  ufe  in  fubftance,  that  form  is 
in  general  preferable  to  the  tinfture, 
which  is  now  for  the  firll  time  in- 
troduced into  the  Edinburgh  phar- 
macopoeia. 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS  AU- 
RA NT  II. 

Lond. 

TinCure  of  orange-peel. 


Take  of 

The  frefli  exterior  peel  of  Seville 
oranges,  three  ounces ; 
Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  three  days,  and  ftraln. 

By  this  menftruum,  both  the  bit- 
ter quality  of  the  orange  flcins,  and 
likewife  their  peculiar  effential  oil, 
isextraaed:  hence  it  inay  be_  em- 
ployed for  any  purpofe  in  medicine 
which  thefe  are  capable  of  anfwering. 

It  is,  however,  but  rarely  ufed; 
and,  as  well  as  the  former,  has  now 
only  for  the  firft  time  a place  in  the 
London  pharmacopceia. 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS  PE- 
RUVIAN!. 

Lend. 

TinCure  of  Peruvian  bark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  four 
ounces; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight 
days,  and  llrain. 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS  PE- 
RUVIAN!. 

Edin. 

Tinliure  of  Peruvian  hark. 

Take  of 

Peruvian  bark,  four  ounces  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

A medicine  of  this  kind  has  been 
for  a long  time  pretty  much  in 
efteem,  and  ufually  kept  in  the 
fhops,  though  but  lately  received  in- 
to the  pharmacopoeias.  Some  have 
employed  hlghly-reAificd  fpirit  of 
wine  as  a menftruum  ; which  they 
have  taken  care  fully  to  faturate, 
by  digeftion  on  a large  quantity  of 
the  bark.  Others  have  thought  of 
aflifting  the  aaion  of  the  fpirit  by  the 
addition  of  a little  fixed  alkaline  fait, 
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which  does  not  however,  appear  to 
be  of  any  advantage  ; and  others 
have  given  the  preference  to  the  vi- 
triolic acid,  which  was  fuppofed,  by 
giving  a greater  confidence  to  the 
fpirit,  to  enable  it  to  fuftain  more 
tlian  it  would  be  capable  of  doing 
by  itfelf ; at  the  fame  time  that  the 
acid  improves  the  medicine  by  in- 
creafing  the  roughnefs  of  the  bark. 
This  laft  tindfure,  and  that  made 
with  redlified  fpirit,  have  their  ad- 
vantages; though  for  general  ufe, 
that  above  direfted  is  the  moil  con- 
venient of  tny,  the  proof-fpirit  ex- 
tracting nearly  all  the  virtues  of  the 
baric.  It  may  be  given  from  a tea- 
Xpoonfui  to  half  an  ounce,  or  an 
ounce,  according  to  the  different 
purpofes  it  is  intended  to  anfwer. 

TINCTURA  CORTICIS  PE- 
RUVIAN! COMPOSITA. 

Land. 

Compound  thi6iure  of  Peruvian  bark. 
Take  of  . 

Peruvian  bark,  powdered,  two 
ounces; 

£xtei^or  peel  of  Seville  oranges, 
dried,  one  ounce  and  an  half ; 

Virginian  fnake-ropt,  bruifed, 
three  drams ; 

Saffron,  one  dram, 

Cochineal,  powdered,  two  feru- 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  twenty  oun- 
ces. 

Dlgeft  for  fourteen  days,  and  drain. 

This  has  been  for  a confiderable 
time  celebrated  under  the  title  of 
Muxhavdr  tindure  of  bark. 

I'he  fubdances  here  joined  to  the 
bark,  in  fome  cafes,  promote  its  ef- 
ficacy in  the  cure  of  intermittents, 
and  not  unfrequentiy  are  abfolutely 
neceffary.  In  fome  ill  habits,  par- 
ticularly where  the  vifeera  and  ab- 
dominal glands  are  obdrudled,  the 
bark,  by  itfelf,  proves  tmfuccefsful, 
if  not  injurious  j whlld  given  in  copr 


jundlion  with  dimulatlng  domachics 
and  dcobdruents,  it  more  rarely  fails, 
of  the  due  effedl.  Orange-peel  and 
Virginian  fnake-root  are  among  the 
bed  additions  for  this  purpofe ; to 
which  it  is  thouglit  by  forne  necef- 
fary to  join  chalybeate  medicines 
alfo. 

As  a corroborant  and  domachic,, 
it  is  given  in  dofes  of  two  or  three 
drams  ; but  when  employed  for  the 
cure  of  intermittents,  it  mult  be 
taken  to  a greater  extent.  For 
this  purpofe,  however,  it  is  rarely 
employed,  unlefs  with  tbofe  who  are 
averfe  to  the  ufe  of  the  bark  in  fub- 
dance,  or  whofe  dotnachs  will  not 
retain  it  under  that  form. 


TINCTURA  CROCI. 

Edin. 

Tindure  of  faffron. 

Take  of 

Englidi  faffron,  one  ounce  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  fifteen  ounces. 

After  digeding  them  for  five  days, 
let  the  tinfture  be  drained  thro’ 
paper. 

THiS|tinclure  is  fimllar  in  virtue 
to  the  fadi^on  wine.  A fpirituous 
mendrunm  is  here  preferred  to  the 
wine,  as  a tindluve  drawn  with  the 
former  retains  its  elegant  colour 
longer,  and  is  not  apt  to  depofite  iq 
keeping  any  part  of  what  it  had  ta- 
ken up  from  the  faflVon.  The  diops 
have  been  acendomed  to  employ 
treacle-water  as  a mendrunm  for 
faffron,  with  a view  to  the  promo- 
ting its  efficacy  with  the  Intention  of 
operating  as  an  alexlpharmac  ; but 
the  acid  in  that  compound  water 
foon  dedroy  the  colour  of  the  tinc- 
ture. 


TINCTURA  FERRI  MURI- 
ATE 
Lond, 

Tindure  of  niuriated  iron. 

■ • Take 
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Take  of 

The  ruft  of  iron,  half  a pound  ; 
Muriatic  acid,  tliree  pounds  ; 
Reftified  fpirit  ot  wine,  thiee 
pints. 

Pour  the  muriatic  acid  upon  the  rull 
of  iron  in  a glafs  vcfTel ; and  (hake 
the  mixture  now  and  then  during 
three  days.  t>ct  it  by  that  the 
feces  may  fubfide  ; then  pour  off 
the  liquor  : evaporate  this  to  one 
pint,  and,  when  cold,  add  to  it 
the  vinous  fpirit. 

TINCTURA  M:\RTIS. 
Rd'tnb 

Tmciure  of  iron. 

Take  of 

The  fcales  of  iron,  purified  and 
powdered,  three  ounces  ; 
Muriatic  acid,  as  much  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  diffolve  the  powder. 
Digeft  with  a gentle  heat ; and  the 
powder  being  dilTolved,  add  of 
verified  fpirit  of  wine  as  much 
as  will  make  up  of  the  whole  li- 
quor two  pounds  and  a half. 


Of  thefe  tw'O  formulx,  that  of 
the  Edinburgh  college  is,  in  our 
opinion,  in  feveral  refpefts  intitled 
to  the  preference.  The  fcales  are 
much  fitter  for  giving  a proper  fo- 
lution  than  the  ruft.  The  ttrength 
of  the  muriatic  acid  is  fo  variable, 
that  the  quantity  is  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  operator.  If  the  acid 
be  fuperabundant.  the  folution  is  of 
a green  colour  ; if  it  be  fully  fatu- 
rated  with  the  iron,  it  is  more  or  lefs 
of  a reddifh  or  yellow  colour ; and 
this  ferves  as  a pretty  accurate  cri- 
terion. As  the  muriatic  acid  com- 
bines lefs  intimately  with  reftified 
fpirit  than  any  of  the  folTil  acids,  fo 
the  after-procefs  of  dulcification 
fcarcely,  if  at  all,  impairs  the  folvent 
power  of  the  acid  ; though,  when 
the  dulcification  happens  to  be  more 
than  ufually  complete,  a fmall  quan- 
tity of  /erruginous  matter  is  fome- 
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times  precipitated  on  adding  the 
1 edified  fpirit  to  the  folution.  but 
as  the  redified  fpirit  increafes  the 
volatility  of  the  acid,  fo  if  it  was  ad- 
ded  at  firlt,  we  (liould  lofc  mucli 
more  of  the  menftriuim  by  the  heat 
employed  during  the  digeltion. 
When  this  tincture  is  well  prepared, 
it  is  of  a ye!lowi(h-rcd  colour  ; if 
the  acid  be  fuperabundant,  it  is  more 
or  lefs  of  a greenilh  hue ; and  if  the 
redified  fpirit  has  been  impregnated 
with  the  aftringent  matter  of  oak 
cades,  it  affuraes  an  inky  colour. 

All  the  tindures  of  iron  are  no 
other  than  real  folutions  of  the  me- 
tal made  in  acids,  and  combined 
with  vinous  ,fpirits.  The  tindures 
here  direded  differ  from  each  other 
only  in  llrength,  the  acid  being  the  > 
fame  in  both.  In  our  former  pharma- 
copoeias, there  was  a tindure  from 
the  matter  which  remains  after  the 
fublimation  of  the  martial  flowers ; 
which,  though  it  appears  to  be  a 
good  one,  is  now  ex,punged  as  fu- 
perfluous.  Some  have  recommend- 
ed dulcified  fpirit  of  nitre  as  a men- 
ftruum  ; but  though  this  readily 
diffolves  the  metal,  it  does  not  keep 
it  fufpended.  The  marine  is  the 
only  acid  that  can  be  employed  for 
this  purpofe. 

Thefe  tindures  are  greatly  prer 
ferable  to  the  calces  or  croci  of  iron, 
as  being  not  only  more  fpeedy,  but 
likewife  more  certain  in  their  opera- 
tion. I'he  latter,  in  fomc  cafes, 
pafs  off  through  the  inteftinal  tube 
with  little  effed ; whilft  the  tinc- 
tures fcarce  ever  f^all  From  ten  to 
twenty  drops  of  either  of  the  tinc- 
tures may  be  taken  two  or  three 
times  a-day,  in  any  proper  vehicle  ; 
though  it  is  feldom  advifable  to 
extend  the  dofe  of  any  tindures  of 
iron  fo  far  as  the  laft  of  thefe  quan- 
tities, efpecially  with  the  tindure 
in  fpirit  of  fait,  which  is  exceeding- 
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TINCTURA  FULIGINIS. 

Edinb. 

Piiidhire  of  foot. 

Take  of 

Shining  wood-foQt,  one  ounce  ; 

Afafcetida,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine, 

Proof-fpirit,  of  each  half  a pound. 
Digeft  for  fix  days,  and  llrain. 

The  proof-fpirit  is  not  liable  to 
any  obje&ion  here,  as  giving  a tur- 
bid tincture  ; for  when  foot  is  ad- 
ded, w’hateyer  fpirit  be  employed, 
the  tinfture  will  not  prove  tranfpa- 
rent.  Fuller,  in  his  Pharmacopoeia 
Domeilipa,  has  a medicine  under  the 
title  of  Hyftfric  tindwe,  finiilar  to 
this,  only  with  a little  myrrh,  which 
is  no  very  material  addition  to  afa- 
fcctida  and  foot.  Thefe  medicines 
are  found  fcrviceable,  not  only  in 
hyfteric  cafes,  but  like>vife  in  other 
nervous  diforders.  'Fhey  may  be 
given  from  a tea-fpoonful  to  a 
table-fpoonful  twice  a-day. 

This  medicine  has  by  fome  been 
thought  ferviceable  in  obftrudtions 
of  the  menfes  ; but  its  aftivity  may 
be  confidered  as  depending  much 
more  on  the  afafoetida  than  on  the 
foot. 

TINCTURA  GALBANI. 

Lond. 

. Tincture  of  galhanum. 

Take  of 

Galbanum,  cut  into  fmall  pieces, 
two  ounces ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  tyyo  pints. 
Digeft  with  a gentlcheat  for  eight 

days,  and  ftrain. 

This  tindlure  is  now  for  tlje  firft 
time  introduced  by  the  London  col- 
lege, and  may  be  ufefully  employed 
for  anfwering  feveral  purpofes  in 
mediciner  It  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft 
of  the  fetid  gums;  and  although 
lefs  aftive,  yet  much  lefs  difagreeable 
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than  afafoetida : and  under  the  form 
of  tinfture  it  may  be  fuccefsfully 
employed  in  cafes  of  flatulence  and 
hyfteria,  whei’e  its  effedts  are  imme- 
diately required,  particularly  with 
thofe  v;dio  cannot  bear  afafoetida. 

TINCTURA  GENTIANiE 
COMPOSITA. 

Lond. 

Compound  tindiure  of  gentian. 
Take  of  ' 

Gentian-root,  diced  and  brulfed, 
two  ounces  ; 

Exterior  dried  peel  of  Seville  o- 
ranges,  one  ounce  ; 

Lefl’er  cardamom- feeds,  hufleed 
and  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

TINCTURA  AMARA,  five 
ELIXIR  STOMACHICUM, 
Edin. 

Bitter  tindlure,  or  fomachic  elixir. 
Take  of 

Gentian- root,  two  ounces  ; 

Seville  orange-peel,  dried,  one 
ounce; 

Canclla  alba,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Cochineal,  half  a dram  ; 

Proof- fplfit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Macerate  for  four  days,  and  ftrain 

through  paper. 

These  are  very  elegant  fpirituous 
bitters.  As  the  preparations  arp 
defigned  for  keeping,  lemon-peel, 
an  excellent  ingredient  in  the  watery 
bitter  infufions,  has,  on  account  of 
the  perilhablenefs  of  Its  flavour,  no 
place  in  thefe.  The  aromatics  are 
here  a very  commodious  ingredient, 
as  in  this  fpirituous  menftriium  they 
are  free  from  the  inconvenience  with 
which  they  are  attended  in  other 
liquors,  of  rendering  them  untrauf- 
parent. 
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ELIXIR  GUAIACINUM. 

Edin. 

Elixir  of  guaiacum. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiiicum,  one  pound  ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  three  drams  ; 
Redified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pounds  and  a half* 

This  tlndure  may  be  confidered 
as  nearly  agreeing  in  medical  virtues 
with  the  two  following.  It  is,  how- 
ever, lefs  in  ufe  ; but  it  may  be  em- 
ployed with  advantage  in  thofe  cafes 
where  an  objcAion  occurs  to  the 
menftruum  ufed  In  forming  the  o- 
thers. 

TINCTURA  GUAIACI. 

Eond. 

Tin£hire  of  gum  guaiacumum. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ; 
Compound  fpIrit  of  ammonia,  a 
pint  and  a half. 

Digeft  for  three  days,  and  ftrain. 

ELIXIR  GUAIACINUM  VO- 
LATILE. 

Edin. 

Volatile  elixir  of  guaiacum. 

Take  of 

Gum  guaiacum,  four  ounces  ; 
Balfam  of  Peru,  two  drams ; 
Diftilled  oil  of  falTafras,  half  a 
dram ; 

Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  a 
pound  and  a half. 

Macerate  for  fix  days  in  a clofe  vef- 
fel,  and  llrain. 

In  the  laft  of  thefe  formulas,  the 
vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  Is  lefs 
acrimonious  than  the  menllruum  di- 
refted  by  the  London  College  ; and 
the  balfam  of  Peru,  and  diftilled  oil 
of  faftafras,  are  ufeful  additions,  by 
increafing  the  permanence  of  its  o- 
peration  as  a general  ftimulant,  or 
more  particularly  as  a diaphoretic. 


Thefe  arc  very  elegant  and  effi- 
cacious tlnftures  ; the  volatile  fpi- 
rit excellently  diffolving  the  gum, 
and  at  the  fame  time  promoting  Its 
medicinal  Virtue.  In  rheumatic  ca- 
fes, a tea,  or  even  table,  foonful,  ta- 
ken every  morning  and  evening  in 
any  convenient  vehicle,  particu- 
larly in  milk,  has  proved  of  fingular 
fervice. 

TINCTURA  HELLEBORI 
NIGRI. 

Land. 

f injure  of  black  hellebore. 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore  root,  in  coarfc 
powder,  four  ounces ; 

Cochineal,  powdered,  two  feru- 
ples  ; 

Prpof- fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight 

days,  and  ftrain. 

TINCTURA  MELAMPODII. 

Edin. 

TiiiElure  of  melampodiumf  or  black 
hellebore. 

Take  of 

Black  hellebore  root,  four  oun- 
ces ; 

Cochineal,  half  a dram  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Digeft  them  together  for  eight  days, 

and  afterwards  filtre  the  tindure 
• through  paper. 

This  is  perhaps  the  beft  prepara- 
tion of  hellebore,  when  defigned  for 
an  alterative,  the  menftruum  here 
employed  extracting  the  whole  of 
its  virtues.  It  has  been  found, 
from  experience,  particularly  fer- 
viceable  in  uterine  obftrudions;  in 
fangulne  conftitutlons,  where  cha- 
lybeates  are  hurtful,  it  has  been  fald 
that  It  feldom  fails  of  exciting  the 
menftrual  evacuations,  and  removing 
the  ill  conlequenccs  of  their  fup- 

preffion. 
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prefllon.  So  great,  according  to 
fome,  is  the  power  of  this  medicine, 
that  wherever,  from  an  ill  conforma- 
tion of  the  parts,  or  other  caufes, 
the  expefted  difcharge  does  not  fuc- 
ceed  upon  the  ufe  of  it,  the  blood, 
as  Dr  Mead  has  obfeiwed,  is  fo  for- 
cibly propelled,  as  to  make  its  way 
through  other  paflages.  A tea- 
fpoonful  of  ihe  tinfture  may  be  ta- 
ken twice  in  a day  in  warm  wa- 
ter, or  any  other  convenient  ve- 
hicle. 

The  college  of  Edinburgh  had 
formerly  a timSfure  of  this  root  with 
wine.  Proof-fpirit  is  undoubtedly 
preferable,  both  as  a menllruiim, 
and  as  being  better  fitted  for  keep- 
ing. 

TINCTURA  JALAPII. 

Land, 

Pin£iure  of  jalap. 

Take  of 

Powdered  jalap  root,  eight  oun- 
ces ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight 

days,  and  lhain, 

TINCTURA  JALAPP^. 

Edin. 

E injure  of  jalap. 

Take  of 

Jalap,  in  coarfe  powder,  three 
ounces ; 

Proof-fpirit,  fifteen  ounces. 
Digeft  them  for  eight  days,  and 

ftrain  the  tinfture. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine  was 
formerly  ordered  for  the  preparation 
of  this  tinfture  ; but  reftified  fpirit 
diflblving  little  more  than  the  pure 
refinous  parts  of  the  jalap,  rendered 
the  ufi;  of  the  medicine  fomewhat 
lefs  commodious  than  that  of  the 
tinfture  prepared  with  proof-fpirit. 
Moft  of  the  tinftures  made  in  refti- 
;fied  fpirit,  diluted  with  water,  fo  as 


to  be  fit  for  taking,  form  a turbid 
white  mixture.  Many  of  them  are 
fafely  taken  in  this  form,  without 
any  further  addition : but  the  ca- 
thartic ones  are  never  to  be  ventured 
on  without  an  admixture  of  fyrup 
or  mucilage  to  keep  the  refin  united 
with  the  liquor ; for  if  it  feparates 
in  its  pure  undivided  ftate,  it  never 
fails  to  produce  violent  gripes. 

Some  have  preferred  to  the  tinc- 
tures of  jalap,  a folution  in  fpirit  of 
wine  of  a known  quantity  of  the 
refin  extradled  from  the  root;  and 
obferve,  that  this  folution  is  more 
certain  in  ftrength  than  any  tlnfture 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  root 
dlreftly.  For,  as  the  purgative  vir- 
tue of  jalap  refides  in  its  relin,  and 
as  all  jalap  appears  from  experiment 
not  to  be  equally  refinous,  fome 
forts  yielding  five,  and  otliers  not 
three,  ounces  of  refin  from  fixteen  4 
it  follows,  that  although  the  root  be 
always  taken  in  the  fame  proportion 
to  the  menllruum,andthe  menfiruura 
always  exaftly  of  the  fame  ftrength, 
it  may,  neverthelefs,  according  to 
the  degree  of  goodnefs  of  the  jalap, 
be  impregnated  with  different  quan- 
tities of  refin,  and  confequeutly 
prove  different  in  degree  of  efficacy. 
Though  this  objeftion  again  ll  the 
tinfture  does  not  reach  fo  far  as 
fome  feem  to  fuppofe,  it  certainly 
behoves  the  apothecary  to  be  care- 
ful in  the  choice  of  the  root.  The 
inferior  forts  may  be  employed  for 
making  refina  jalappx,  which  they 
yield  in  as  great  perfeftion,  though 
not  in  fo  large  quantity,  as  the  heft. 
Newmann  thinks  even  the  worm- 
eaten  jalap  as  good  for  that  purpofe 
as  any  other.  ' 

TINCTURA  e KINO. 

Edin. 

TinPiure  of  gam  kino. 

Take  of 

Gum  kino,  two  ounces ; 


Frpef- 


TbiStures'. 


Chap.  21. 

Proof- fpiiit,  a pound  and  an 
half. 

DIgelt  eight  days,  and  drain. 

Thb  fubdance  called  gum  kino 
fecms  to  be  really  a gum-refm  ; on 
wliich  account  proof-fpirit  is  the 
mod  proper  menilruum.  This  pre- 
paration mud  therefore  poflcfn  the 
virtues  of  the  fubdance  ; and  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  bed  forms  under 
Avhich  It  can  be  exhibited  in  obUi- 
nate  diarrhoeas,  and  in  cafes  of  lien- 
teria : but  in  hemorrhagies,  it  is  in 
general  proper  to  exhibit  it  either  in 
fubdance  or  diffiifed^  yet  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  want  of 
this  tincture  is  an  omidion  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia. 

TINCTURA  LAVENDUL^ 
COMPOSITA. 

Lond^ 

Compound  tinilure  of  lavender. 
Take  of 

Spirit  of  lavender,  three  pints  ; 

Rofemary,  one  pint ; 

Cinnamon,  bruifed, 

Nutmegs,  bruifed,  of  each  half 
an  ounce  ; 

Red  faunders,  one  oijncc. 

Diged  for  ten  days,  and  drain. 

SPIRITUS  LAVENDUL^ 
COMPOS  ITUS. 

Efmh. 

C impound  fpir  rt  of  lavender. 
Take  of 

Simple  fpirit  of  lavender,  three 
pounds ; 

Simple  fpirit  of  rofemary,  one 
pound  ; 

Cinnamon,  one  opnce  ; 

Cloves,  two  drams  ; 

Nutmeg,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Red  faunders,  three  drams. 
Macerate  feven  days,  and  drain. 

These  two  compofitions,  altho’ 
yarying  a little  from  ^ach  other. 
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both  with  refpefl  to  their  ingredi- 
ents and  names,  may  yet  be  con- 
fidered  as  precifely  the  fame.  Al- 
though the  London  college,  in  the 
prefent  edition  of  their  pharmaco- 
poeia, have  made  many  ufeful  altera- 
tions with  refpedl  to  names,  yet  the 
propriety  of  the  change  here  adopt- 
ed may  perhaps  be  doubted  : .For 
it  cannot  with  judice  be  dyled  a 
tindlure  of  lavender,  when  the  didd- 
led fpirit  of  that  plant  is  employed 
only  as  a mendruuni.  If,  therefore, 
it  feemed  neceffary  to  refer  it  to  the 
head  of  tinfturcs,  It  ought  to  have 
been  denominated  from  the  cinna- 
mon or  nutmegs  ; but  lince  the  ac- 
tivity of  this  article  very  much  de- 
pends on  the  fpirit  of  lavender,  the 
old  name  is  in  our  opinion  judly 
preferable  to  the  new  one. 

The  red  faunders  is  of  no  farther 
ufe  in  thefe  compofitions  than  as  a 
colouring  Ingredient.  ' If  a yellow 
fpirit  was  liked,  the  yellow  faunders 
would  be  an  excellent  article,  as  it 
not  only  communicates  a fine  co- 
lour, but  likewife  a conliderablc 
(hare  of  medicinal  virtue.  A fpirit 
diddled  from  the  flowers  of  lavender 
and  fage,  in  due  proportion,  and 
digeded  in  the  cold  for  a little  time 
with  fome  cinnamon,  nutmegs,  and 
yellow  faunders,  proves  a very  ele- 
gant and  grateful  one.  Wherdr  ef- 
lentlal  oils  are  employed,  particular 
care  mud  be  had  in  the  choice  of 
them  ; for  on  their  goodnefs  that  of 
the  medicine  depends.  The  dlge- 
filon  of  the  fpirit  with  the  fpices, 
S(,C.  fliould  be  performed  without 
heat,  otherwife  the  flavour  of  the 
medicine  will  be  injured. 

Thefe  fpirlts  are  grateful  revi- 
ving cordials:  though  confiderably 
more  fimple,  they  are  not  lefs  elegant 
or  valuable,  than  many  other  more 
elaborate  preparations.  This  medi- 
cine has  long  been  held  in  great  e- 
deem,  upder  the  name  of  Palsy 

PROPS, 
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PROPS,  in  all  kinds  of  languors, 
vreaknefs  of  the  nerves,  and  decays 
of  age.  It  may  be  conveniently  ta- 
ken upon  fugar,  from  ten  to  eighty 
or  a hundred  drops. 

s 

TINCTURA  MOSCHL 

Edin, 

Tinliure  of  tnujk. 

Take  of 

Mulk,  two  drams  ; 

Reftifled  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
pound. 

DIgeft.  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

Rectified  fpirit  is  the  moft  com- 
plete menftruum  for  mulk  ; but  in 
this  form  it  is  often  impoffible  to 
give  fuch  a quantity  of  the  muflc 
as  is  neceflary  for  our  purpofe  ; 
and  hence  this  article  is  more  fre- 
quently employed  under  the  form  of 
julep  or  bolus. 

TINCTURA  MYRRHiE. 

Lend. 

TinHure  of  myrrh. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  brulfed,  three  ounces ; 
Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  a pint  and 
an  half ; 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  half  a 
pint. 

Dlgclt  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight 
l^ys,  and  llrain. 

TINCTURA  MYRRHiE. 

Edin. 

Tinilure  of  myrrh. 

Take  of 

Myrrh,  three  ounces  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

After  digeftion  for  ten  days,  ftrain 
off  the  tinfture. 

The  pharmaceutical  writers  In 
general  have  been  of  opinion,  that 
j»o  good  tindlure  can  be  drawn  from 


myrrh  by  fpirit  of  wine  alone,  with- 
out the  afliftance  of  fixed  alkaline 
falts.  But  it  appears  from  proper 
experiments,  that  thefe  falts  only 
heighten  the  colour  of  the  tindlure, 
without  enabling  the  menftruum  to 
diflblve  any  more  tkan  it  would  by 
itfelf.  Reftified  fpirit  extradls,  with- 
out any  addition,  all  that  part  of  the 
myrrh  in  which  its  peculiar  fmell 
and  tafte  refide,  viz.  the  refip  : and 
proof-fpirit  diflolves  almoft  the  whole 
of  the  drug,  except  its  impurities : 
hence  the  combination  of  thefe  two 
direfted  by  the  London  college,  is 
perhaps  preferable  to  either  by  It- 
felf. 

Tinflure  of  myrrh  Is  recommend- 
ed internally  for  warming  the  habit, 
attenuating  vlfcid  juices,  ftrengthen- 
Ing  the  folids,  opening  obftruAions, 
particularly  thofe  of  the  uterine  vef- 
fels,  and  refilling  putrefaftion. 
Boerhaave  greatly  efteems  it  in  all 
languid  cafes,  proceeding  from  fim- 
ple  Inadlivity ; in  thofe  female  dlf- 
orders  which  are  occafioned  by  an 
aqueous,  mucous,  fluggifli  Indifpo- 
fition  of  the  humours,  and  a relaxa- 
tion of  the  veflels;  in  the  fluor  alhus, 
and  all  difeafes  arifing  from  a like 
caufe.  The  dofe  is  from  fifteen 
drops  to  forty  or  more.  The  medi- 
cine may  doubtlefs  be  given  in  thefe 
cafes  to  advantage;  though  with  us, 
it  Is  more  commonly  ufed  externally, 
for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers,  and  pro- 
moting the  exfoliation  of  carious 
bones. 

TINCTURA  OPIL 

Lend. 

ThiQure  of  opium. 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered, 
ten  drams, 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  one  pint. 
Digeft  for  ten  days,  and  ftrain. 

TINCTURA 


*Tin6lures. 


Chap.  11. 

TINCTUR.'V  THEBAICA, 
vulgo  LAUDANUM  LIQUI- 
DUM. 

Rdin. 

TirMure  of  opitu/i,  commonly  called 
liquid  laudanum. 

Take  of 

Opium,  two  ounces ; 

Spirituous  cinnamon-water,  one 
pound  and  a half. 

Digeft  four  days,  and  ftrain  off  the 
tiridlure. 

These  are  very  elegant  liquid  o- 
piates,  the  menftruum  in  the  laft 
diflblves  nearly  the  whole  fubllance 
of  the  opium,  and  effeftually  co- 
vers its  ill  flavour.  It  were  to  be 
wirtied  that  the  fhops  were  furnifhed 
with  a liquid  opiate,  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  menftruum  was  ftill  much 
larger,  fo  as  to  admit  of  the  dofe 
being  determined  by  weight  or  mea- 
fure  ; the  method  by  drops  fecming 
too  precarious  for  a medicine  of  fo 
powerful  a kind.  The  following  pre- 
paration is  contrived  with  this  view. 

Take  of 

Thebaic  extraft,  half  a dram; 
Highly  reftified  fpirit  of  wine, 
called  alcohol,  ten  ounces  ; 
Simple  cinnamon-water,  twenty 
ounces. 

Digeft  them  together  until  the  opi- 
um be  diflblved,  and  then  filtre  the 
folution  through  paper. 

This  preparation  is  apprehended 
to  be  free  from  all  the  inconvenien- 
ces attending  the  common  opiate 
tinftures.  The  menftruum  diflblves 
the  whole  of  the  opium  except  the 
impurities,  and  confequently  the 
tindlure  is  not  liable  to  any  uncer- 
tainty in  point  of  ftrength.  The 
dofe  may  be  afccrtained  to  the 
greateft  exaftnefs : one  grain  of 
opium  is  contained  in  one  ounce  by 
meafure,  which  is  equal  nearly  to 
/even  drams  by  weight,  Neither 
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the  tlnAures  in  wine  nor  proof- 
fpirlt  are  fo  well  adapted  for  keep- 
ing as  could  be  wiflied : in  long 
Handing,  a part  of  the  opium  is  gra- 
dually thrown  off  from  both,  and 
confequently  the  tinftures  become 
gradually  weaker : the  part  which 
thus  feparates,  amounts  fometipies, 
it  is  faid,  to  near  one-fourth  of  the 
quantity  of  opium  at  firft  diflblved  : 
it  floats  on  the  furface  of  the  vinous 
timfture,  and  in  the  fpirltuous  finks 
to  the  bottom.  In  the  preparation 
here  recommended,  it  has  not  been 
obferved  that  any  feparation  hap- 
pens. 

Inftead  of  the  cinnamon-water, 
pure  water  may  be  employed  in  the 
mixture ; and  where  aromatic  ad- 
ditions are  wanted,  either  with  a 
medicinal  intention,  or  for  covering 
the  ill  fmell  of  the  opium,  any  pro- 
per timfture  or  dillilled  wafer  may  be 
extemporaneoufly  joined.  Saffron, 
an  addition  once  employed  by  the 
Edinburgh  College,  has  been  looked 
upon  as  a corretftor  of  opium  ; but 
the  qualities  it  was  fuppofed  to  cor- 
reft  are  merely  imaginary  : nor 
Indeed  can  that  article  be  of  much 
importance  with  any  intention  in  the 
fmall  quantity  that  enters  a dofe  of 
the  tlnfture  ; a grain  of  opium  be- 
ing accompanied  with  -only  half  a 
grain  of  faffron. 

A preparation  in  fome  refpefts 
fimllar  to  that  here  recommended, 
was  introduced  into  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia  publlflrcd  in  1774, 
under  the  title  of  Tinihira  y/ieconii. 
Each  ounce  of  this  tindlure  con- 
tained four  grains  of  opium  ; and  it 
was  propofed,  that  tjie  dofes  of  it 
fliould  be  meafured,  not  by  drops, 
but  by  weight  : But  as  modem 
phyficians  are  much  more  bold  in 
giving  opium  than  their  predecef- 
fors,  fuch  a fcrupulous  accuracy  in 
the  dofe  is  not  thought  at  all  necef- 
fary : And  it  is  not  probable  that 
any  dangerous  confequence  will  ever 
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arife,  merely  from  a difference  in  the 
fize  of  drops.  This,  however,  might 
be  the  cale,  were  the  tinftura  the- 
baica  is  by  accident  taken  for  the 
tinftura  meconii.  To  fuch  miljbakes, 
however,  it  was  feared  that  the  a- 
nalogy  of  the  articles,  as  well  as  the 
caution  necelTary  with  refpeft  to 
both,  might  lead  ; and  it  was  upon 
the  whole  reckoned  fafer  to  have 
but  one  liquid  laudanum  only.  It 
is,  however,  much  to  be  regretted, 
that  the  liquid  laudanum  of  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  colleges, 
which  by  the  former  is  now  llyled 
Tindura  bythe  latter  Tindura 
thebaica,  fliould  differ  fo  much  from 
each  other  in  point  of  ffrength. 

TINCTURA  OPII  CAMPHO- 
RATA. 

Land. 

Camphorated  tindure  of  opiim. 
Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium. 

Flowers  of  Benzoine,  of  each  one 
dram ; 

Camphor,  two  fcruplcs  ; 

Effential  oil  of  anifeed,  one 
dram ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints.  , 
Digeff  for  three  days. 

ELIXIR  PAREGORICUM. 

' Edin. 

Paregoric  elixir. 

Take  of 

Flowers  of  benzoine, 

Englifli  faffron,  of  each  three 
drams ; 

Opium,  two  drams ; 

Effential  oil  of  anifeeds,  half  a 
dram  ; 

Vinous  fpirlt  of  fal  ammoniac, 
fixteen  ounces. 

Llgeft  for  four  days  in  a clofe  veffel, 

and  ftrain. 

These  two,  though  differing  not 
merely  in  name,' may  yet  be  con- 


fidered  as  agreeing  very  nearly  Irt 
their  nature. 

The  mofl  material  differences  in 
the  lad  formula  from  the  fird 
are  the  fubditution  of  the  vinous 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  to  the  proof- 
fpirit  of  wine,  and  a larger  pro- 
portion of  opium  ; the  vinous  fpirlt 
of  fal  ammoniac  Is  not  only,  perhaps, 
a more  powerful  mendruum,  but  in 
mod  indances  coincides  with  the 
virtues  of  the  preparation  ; but  as 
the  opium  is  the  ingredient  on 
which  we  place  the  principal  depen- 
dance,  fo  its  proportion  is  increafed, 
in  order  that  we  may  give  it  in  fuch 
a dofe  as  that  the  acrimony  of  the 
mendruum  (hall  not  prove  hurtful  to 
the  domach. 

The  London  formula  is  taken 
from  Le  Mort,  with  the  omiffion  of 
three  unneceffary  ingredients, honey, 
liquorice,  and  alkaline  fait.  It  was 
originally  preferibed  under  the  title 
of  Elixir,  asthmaticum,  which 
It  does  not  ill  deferve.  It  ccxitrl- 
butes  to  allay  the  tickling  which 
provokes  frequent  coughing ; and 
at  the  fame  time  is  fuppofed  to  open 
the  bread,  and  give  greater  liberty 
of  breathing : the  opium  procures 
(as  it  does  by  itfelf}  a temporary 
relief  from  the  fymptoms;  whild  the 
other  ingredients  tend  to  remove 
the  caufe,  and  prevent  their  return. 
It  Is  given  to  children  again d the 
chincough,  &c.  from  five  dnrps  to 
twenty  : to  adults,  from  twenty  to 
an  hundred.  In  the  London  for-* 
mula,  half  an  ounce  by  meafure  con- 
tains about  a grain  of  opium ; but 
in  the  Edinburgh  formula,  the  pro- 
portion of  opium  is  larger. 

TINCTURA  RHABARBARL 
Land 

Tindure  of  rhubarb. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  fliced,  two  ounces  ; 

Leffer 


Tin^luref. 


Chtip.  21. 

Lefler  cardamom  feeds,  liufl<ed 
and  bnilfed,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Saffron,  two  drams  ; * 
Proof-fpirit  of  wiue,  two  pints. 
DIgefl;  for  eight  days,  and  drain. 

TINC  rURA  RHEI. 

Edin. 

EinClure  of  rkubarb. 

Take  of 

Rluibarb,  three  ounces ; 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Digeft  for  feven  days,  and  drain. 

TINCTURA  RHABARBARI 
COMPOSITA. 
l.o>  d. 

Compound  tin£lurt  of  rhubarb. 
Take  of 

Rhubarb  diced,  two  ounces  ; 
Ginger,  powdered. 

Saffron,  each  two  drams  ; 
Liquorice- root,  bruifed,  half  an 
ounce ; 

DIdiUed  vrater,  one  pint ; 
Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  twelve  oun- 
ces. 

Diged  for  fourteen  days,  and  drain. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  AMARA. 
Edin, 

Bitter  tincture  of  rhubarb. 

Take  of  , 

Rhubarb,  two  ounces ; 
Gentian-root,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Virginian  fnake-root,  one  dram  ; 
Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Diged  for  feven  days,  and  then 
drain  the  tinfture. 

TINCTURA  RHEI  DULCIS. 
Edin. 

S^weet  tiniiure  of  rhubarb. 

It  is  made  b)  add’n:r  to  two  pounds 
and  a half  of  tl;e  drained  lin£lure 
of  rliubarb,  four  ounces  of  fugar- 

•andy. 
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• The  lad  of  thefe  preparations  is 
improved  from  the  former  editions. 
Two  ounces  of  liquorice  and  one  of 
raifins  are  fupplied  by  an  incrcafe  of 
the  fugar-candy 

All  the  foregoing  tinftures  of 
rhubarb  are  dedgned  as  domachics 
and  corroborants,  as  well  as  purga- 
tives : fpirituous  liquors  excellently 
extraft  thofe  parts  of  the  rhubarb 
in  w’hich  the  two  Rrd  qualities  re- 
fide,  and  the  additional  ingredients 
confiderably  promote  their  efficacy. 
In  weaknefs  of  the  domach,  indi- 
gedion,  laxity  of  the  intedines,  diar- 
rheeas,  colicky  and  other  fimilar 
complaints,  thefe  medicines  are  fre- 
quently of  great  fervice  : the  fecond 
is  alfo,  in  many  cafes,  an  ufeful  ad- 
dition to  the  Peruvian  bark,  in 
the  cure  of  intermittents,  particu- 
larly in  cacheftic  habits,  where  the 
vifeera  are  obdrudled  ; with  thefe 
intentions,  a fpoonful  or  two  may 
be  taken  for  a dofe,  and  occafionally 
repeated. 

ELIXIR  ex  ALOE  et  RHEO, 
vulgo  SACRUM. 

Edin. 

Elixir  of  aloes  ai.d  rhubarb,  com- 
monly called  facred  elixir. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  cut  fmall,  ten  drams  ; 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder,  fix 
drams  ; 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  half  an 
ounce } 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Diged  for  feven  days,  and  then  drain 

the  elixir. 

This  preparation  is  very  much 
employed  as  a warming  cordial 
purge,  and  for  the  general  purpofes 
of  aloetics ; with  which,  however, 
it  combines  the  medical  properties 
ot  rhubarb. 
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TINCTURA.  SABINiE  COM- 
POSITA. 

Land. 

Covipound  tiniiure  of  favin. 

Take  of 

Extraft  of  favin,  one  ounce, 
Tindure  of  caHor,  one  pint ; 

myrrh,  half  a piiit. 

DIgeft  till  the  extrad  of  favin  be 
diffolved,  and  then  ftrain. 

This  preparation  had  a place  In 
the  lail  edition  of  our  pharmaco- 
peia, under  the  title  of  Elixir  mjr- 
rh^  compofitmn. 

Tills  preparation  Is  improved  from 
one  defcribed  In  fome  former  dlfpen- 
fatorles  under  the  name  of  Erf.ixiR 
UTERINUM.  It  Is  a medicine  of 
great  importance  in  uterine  obdruc- 
tioas,  and  in  hypochondriacal  cafes; 
though,  poflibly,  means  might  be 
contrived  of  fuperadding  more  effec- 
tually the  virtues  of'  favin  to  a tinc- 
ture of  myrrh  and  caltor.  It  may 
be  given  from  five  drops  to  twenty 
or  thirty,  or  more,  in  penny-royal 
water,  or  any  other  fultable  vehicle. 

TINCTURA  SCILLiE. 

Land. 

Tinnu’  e of  fquill. 

Take  of 

Squills,  frefli  dried,  four  ounces  ; 
Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
DIgeft  for  eight  days,  and  pour  off 
the  liquor. 

For  extrading  the  virtues  of 
fquills,  the  menftruum  which  has 
hitherto  been  almofl  folely  employ- 
ed Is  vinegar.  There  are,  however, 
cafes  in  which  ardent  fpirit  may  be 
more  proper;  and  by  the  menftruum 
here  diredcd  its  virtues  are  fully  ex- 
traded.  Hence  it  is  with  propriety 
that  the  London  college  have  intro- 
duced this  form,  as  well  as  the  vine- 
gar and  oxymel.  But,  in  general, 
the  purpofes  to  be  anfwered  by 
fquiils  may  be  better  obtained  by 


employing  it  in  fubftance  than  in 
any  other  form. 

TINCTURA  SATURNIA, 
vulgo  ANTIPHTHISICA. 

Edinh. 

Jlntiphthifical  tinSlure. 

Take  of 

Sugar  of  leadj  an  ounce  and  a 

half; 

Vitriol  of  iron,  one  ounce  ; 

Redified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
pound. 

Let  a tindure  be  extraded  without 

heat. 

The  reducing  of  the  falts  fepa- 
rately  into  powder,  and  performing 
the  digeflion  'without  heat,  are  very 
neceflary  circumftances  : for  if  the 
ingredients  be  attempted  to  be  pul- 
verized together,  they  will  grow  foft 
and  almoft  liquid  ; and  if  heat  be 
made  ufe  of,  fcarce  any  tindure  will 
be  obtained. 

This  tindure  Is  fometimes  given 
from  twenty  to  thirty  drops,  for  , 
reftraining  immoderate  fecretions, 
particularly  the  colliquative  fweats 
attending  hedic  fevers  and  phthlli- 
cal  diforders ; whence  the  name  an^ 
iiphthifical  tindure.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a medicine  of  great  efficacy  in 
thefe  cafes,  but  too  dangerous  to 
be  raftily  ventured  on.  Some  have 
fuppofed,  that  it  does  not  contain 
any  of  the  fugar  of  lead  : but  experi- 
ments made  for  that  purpofe  have 
fhown  the  contraiy. 

We  muft,  however,  confider  the 
above  preparation  as  veiy  unfclen- 
tific.  Both  the  acetous  and  vitrio- 
lic acid  have  a greater  attradion 
for  Iron  than  for  lead  : and  though 
the  vitriolic  be  capable  of  difehar- 
ging  the  acetous  acid,  yet  it 
makes  not  only  in  its  entire  ftate 
a lefs  perfed  union  with  lead, 
than  the  acetous  acid,  but  it  iS 
now  alfo  combined  with  iron,  for 
which  it  has  a greater  attradion. 
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and  can  therefore  only  aft  on  the 
fait  of  lead  in  proportion  as  it 
is  fuperahundant  in  the  fait  of  cop- 
peras ; but  in  proportion  as  the  vi- 
triolic difengages  the  acetous  acid 
from  the  lead,  the  lall,  in  its  turn, 
will  attach  itfelf  to  the  iron;  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is  diflicult  to  afcertain 
the  precife  nature  of  this  prepara- 
tion ; it  feems  always,  however,  to 
contain  a quantity  of  lead  in  a faline 
ftate,  fufScient  to  expunge  it  from 
prudent  praftice  ; or,  at  Icall,  if  in 
thefe  cafes  in  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  employed,  lead  be  thought  ne- 
Ceffary,  the  fal  plumbi  may  with 
more  fafety  and  advantage  be  given 
fn  its  folid  ftate,  particularly  as  com- 
bined 'with  opium  : And  it  is  pro- 
bably on  this  account  that  the  pre- 
fent  formula  has  now  no  place  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia. 

TINCTURA  SENNiE. 

Land. 

TinHure  of  fenna. 

Take  of 

tienna,  one  pound  ; 

Caraway -feeds,  bruifed,  one  ounce 
and  an  half ; 

Raifins,  ftoned,  fixteen  ovinces  ; 
Leffer  cardamom-fecds,  hufleed 
and  bruifed,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  one  gallon. 
Digeft  forfoOrteen  days,  and  ftrain. 

TINCTURA  SENNiE  COM- 
POSITA>  vLilgo  ELIXIR  SA- 
LUTiS. 

Edinb. 

Compound  tinfinre  of fnna,  com- 
monly called  Elixir  of  health. 
Take  of 

Senna  leaves,  two  ounces  j 
Jalap  root,  one  ounce  ; 

Coriander  feeds,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Proof  fpirll,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Digtft  for  feven  days,  and  to  the 
ftrained  liquor  add  four  ounces  of 
^ fugar-candy.  . . 
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Both  thefe  tlnftiires  are  ufeful' 
carminatives  and  cathartics,  efpe- 
cially  to  thofe  who  have  accuftoin'ed 
themfclvcs  to  the  ufe  of  fpirituous 
liquors  ; they  oftentimes  rclie\x  fta- 
tiilent  and  colicky  complaints,  where 
the  common  cordials  have  little  ef- 
feft : the  dofe  Is  from-  one  to  two 
ounces.  Several  preparations  of  this' 
kind  have  been  offered  to  the  public 
under  the  name  of  Daffy’s  elixir  : 
the  two  above  are  equal  to  any,  and 
fuperior  to  moft  of  them  The  laft 
in  particular  is  a very  ufeful  addition 
to  the  caftor  oil,  in  order  to  take  off 
its  mawkilh  taftc  ; and  as' coinciding 
with  the  virtues  of  the  oil,  It  is 
therefore  much  preferable  to  bran- 
dy, (hrub,  and  fuch  like  liquors, 
which  otherwife  are  often  found  ne- 
ceffaiy  to  make  the  oil'fit  upon  the 
ftomach. 

TINCTURA  SERPENTA- 
, RlfE. 

Land. 

TinSure  of  Jhaks-root. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fake-root,  three  oun- 
ces ; 

Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digeft  for  eight  days,  and  ftrain. 

Edinb. 

Take  of 

Virginian  fnake-root,  two  oun- 
ces ; 

Cochineal,  one  dram  ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Digeft  in  a gentle  heat  for  four  days, 

and  then  ftrain  the  tlnfture. 

The  tinfture  of  fnake-root  was  in 
a former  pharmacopoeia  direfted  to  be 
prepared  with  the  tinftura  falls  tarta-. 
ri,  which  being  now  expunged,  it  was 
propofed  to  the  college  to  employ  rec- 
tified fpirit ; but  as  the  heat  of  this 
fpirit  prevents  the  medicine  from, 
being  taken  in  fo  large  a dofe  as  It 
L I might 
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might  otherwife  be,  a weaker  fpirit 
was  made  choice  of.  The  tinfture 
made  in  this  .menftruum,  which  ex- 
trafts  the  whole  virtues  of  the  root, 
may  be  taken  to  the  quantity  'of  a 
fpoonful  or  more  every  five  or  fix 
hours ; and  to  this  extent , it  of- 
ten operates  as  an  ufeful  diapho- 
retic. 

TINCTURi\  VALERIANAE. 

Lend. 

Tindlure  of  valerian. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  wild  valerian,  in  coarfe 
powder,  four  ounces ; 
Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  pints. 
Digeft  with  a gentle  heat  for  eight 
days,  and  llrain. 

The  valerian  root  ought  to  be  re- 
duced to  a pretty  fine  powder,  o- 
therwife  the  fpirit  will  not  fuflicient- 
ly  extraft  its  virtues.  The  tindlure 
proves  of  a deep  colour,  and  confi- 
derably  ftrong  of  the  valerian  ; tho’ 
It  has  not  been  found  to  anfwer  fo 
well  in  the  cure  of  epileptic  difor- 
ders  as  the  root  in  fubftance,  exhi- 
bited in  the  form  of  powder  or  bo- 
lus. The  dofe  of  the  tinfture  is,  from 
half  a fpoonful  to  a fpoonful  or  more 
two  or  three  times  a-day. 

TINCTURA  VALERIANiE 
VOLATILIS. 

LoTid. 

Volatile  tinClure  of  valerian. 
Take  of 

The  root  of  wild  valerian,  four 
ounces} 

Compound  fpirit  of  ammonia, 
two  pints. 

Digell  for  eight  days,  and  llrain. 
Edin. 

Take  of 

Wild  valerian  roof,  two  ounces; 
Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  one 
pound. 

Macerate  for  fix  days  In  a clofe 
veflel,  and  llrain. 


Both  the  compound  and  vinous 
fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac  are  here  excel- 
lent menllrua,  and  at  the  fame  time 
conliderably  promote  the  virtues  of 
the  valerian,  which  in  fome  cafe* 
wants  an  afiillance  of  this  kind. 
'I  he  dofe  may  be  a tea-fpoonful  or 
two. 

TINCTURA  VERATRI,  fivfc 
HELLEBORI  ALBI. 
Edinb. 

findlure  of  veratrum,  or  <white 
hellebore. 

Take  of 

White  hellebore  root,  eight  oun- 
ces ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Digeft  them  together  for  ten  days, 
and  filtre  the  tindlure  through 
paper. 

This  tinfture  is  fometimes  ufed 
for  acuating  cathartics,  &c.  and  as 
an  emetic  in  apopledllc  and  maniacal 
diforders.  It  may  like  wife  be  fo 
managed,  as  to  prove  a powerful  al- 
terative and  deobftruent,  in  cafes 
where  milder  remedies  have  little  ef- 
fedl.  But  a great  deal  of  caution 
is  requifite  in  its  ufe ; the  dofe,  at 
firft,  ought  to  be  only  a few  drops; 
if  confiderablc,  it  proves  violently 
emetic  or  cathartic. 

ELIXIR  VITRIOLI  ACI- 
DUM. 

Edinb. 

Acid  elixir  of  vitriol. 

Take  of 

Rcdlified  fpirit  of  wine,  twa 
pounds ; 

Drop  into  it  by  little  and  little  fix 
ounces  of  vitriolic  acid ; digell 
the  mixture  with  a very  gentle 
heat  in  a clofe  veflel  for  three 
days,  and  then  add  of 
Cinnamon,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
Ginger,  one  ounce. 

Digeft  again  in’  a clofe  veflel  for  fix 
4ays,  and  then  filtie  the  tlndurc 

through 
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through  paper  placed  in  a glafs 

funnel. 

The  intention  in  this  procefs  is, 
to  obtain  a tincture  of  aromatic  ve- 
getables, in  fpirit  of  wine,  combi- 
ned with  a couliderable  proportion 
of  vitriolic  acid. ' When  the  tinfture 
is  firll  drawn  witli  vinous  fpirits,  and 
the  acid  added  afterwards,  the  acid 
precipitates  great  part  of  what  the 
fpirit  had  before  taken  up  : and  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  acid  is 
mixed  with  the  fpirit  immediately 
before  the  extraction,  it  prevents  thfe 
dilTolution  of  all  that  it  would  have 
precipitated  by  the  former  way  of 
treatment : by  previoufly  uniting  the 
acid  and  the  vinous  fpirit  together  by 
digeftion,  the  inconvenience  is  fome- 
what  lelTcned. 

This  is  a valuable  medicine  in 
weaknefs  and  relaxations  of  the  fto- 
mach  and  decays  of  conftitutipn, 
particularly  in  thofe  which  proceed 
from  irregularities,  which  are  accom- 
panied with  flow  febrile  fymptoms, 
or  which  follow  the  fappreffion  of 
intermittents.  It  frequently  fuc- 
ceeds  after  bitters  and  aromatics  by 
themfelVes  had  availed  nothing ; 
and.  Indeed,  great  part  of  its  Virtues 
depend  on  the  vitriolic  acid;  which, 
barfely  diluted  with  water,  has,  in 
thefe  cafes,  where  the  llomach  could 
bear  the  acidity,  produced  happy 
effefts. 

Fuller  relates  (In  his  Medicina 
Cymnajiica)  that  he  was  recovered 
by  Mynficht’s  elixir,  from  an  ex- 
treme decay  of  conftitutlon,  and 
Continual  retchings  to  vomit.  It 
may.  be  given  from  ten  to  thirty  or 
forty  drops  or  more,  according  to 
the  quantity  of  acid,  twice  or  thrice 
a-day,  at  fuch  times  as  the  ftomach 
is  moil  empty.  It  is  very  ufefully 
conjoined  with  the  bark,  both  as  co- 
vering its  difagreeablc  tade  and  coin- 
ciding with  its  virtues. 
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ELIXIR  VITRIOLt  BULGE. 

Edinb. 

S’weet  elixir  of  vitriol. 

This  is  made  of  the  fame  aromatics, 
and  In  the  fame  manner  as  the 
tinclura  aromatica ; except  that, 
in  place 'ot  the  vinous  fpirit,  the 
dulcified  fpirit  of  vitriol  is  em- 
ployed. 

T H Is  Is  dcfigned  for  perfons  whofd 
ftomachs  are  too  weak  to  bear  the 
foregoing  acid  elixir ; to  the  tafte,  it 
is  gratefully  aromatic,  without  any" 
perceptible  acidity.  The  dulcified 
fpirit  of  vitriol,  here  direfted,  occa- 
fions  little  or  no  precipitation  upoil 
adding  It  to  the  tintlure. 

A medicine  of  this  kind  was  for- 
merly in  great  efteem  under  the  title 
of  Vlgarii's  volatile  elixir  of  vitriol  i 
the  compofition  of  which  was  firll 
communicated  to  the  public  In  the 
Pharjitacopxia  reformata.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  digefting  fome  volatile  fpi- 
rits of  vitriol  upon  a fmall  quantity 
of  mint  leaves  curioufly  dried,  till 
the  liquor  has  acquired  a fine  green 
colour.  If  the  fpirit,  as  It  frequently 
does,  partakes  too  much  of  the  a- 
cld,  this  colour  will  not  fucceed  : In 
fuch  cafe.  It  fliould  be  reftified  from 
a little  fixed  alkaline  fait. 

SPIRITUS  VINOSU3  CAM- 
PHOR 'TUS. 

Edinb 

Caonphorated  fpirit  of  ‘wine. 
Take  of 

Camphor,  one  ounce ; 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  one 
pound. 

Mix  them  together,  that  the  cam- 
phor may  be  diflblved. 

It  may  alfo  be  made  with  a double, 
triple,  &c.  proportion  of  cam- 
phor. 

This  folutlon  of  camphor  Is  em- 
L 1 2 ployed 
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ployed  chiefly  for  external  ufes,  a- 
gainll  rlieumatic  pains,  paralytic 
numbnelTes,  inflammations,  for  dif- 
cuffing  tumors,  preventing  gan- 
grenes, or  reftraining  their  progrefs. 
It  is  too  pungent  to  be  exhibited 
Internally,  even  w'hen  diluted,  nor 
docs  the  dilution  fucceed  well ; for 
on  the  admixture  of  aqueous  li- 
quoi's,  the  camphor  gradually  fepa- 
rates  and  runs  together  into  little 
mafles. 

Hoffman,  Rothen,  and  others, 
mentio/i  a camphorated  fpirit  not 
fubjecff  to  this  Inconvenience.  It  is 
prepared  by  grinding  the  camphor 
with  fomewhat  more  than  an  equal 
weight  of  fixed  alkaline  fait,  then 
adding  a proper  quantity  of  proof- 
fpirlt,  and  drawing  off  one  half  of 
it  by  dillillation.  This  fpirit  was 
propofed  to  be  received  into  our 
pharmaGopoeias,  under  the  title  of 
Spirit  us  co77iphor(t  tartarizatus.  But 
upon  trial,  it  did  not  anfwer  expec- 
tation r fome  of  the  camphbr  rifes 
with  the  fpirit  in  diftillatlon,  though 
but  a fmall  quantity;  whence,  mix- 
ed with  a large  portion  of  water,  it 
docs  not  fenllbly  render  it  turbid  ; 
but  In  a proper  quantity.  It  exhibits 
tiie  fame  appearance  as  the  more 
common  camphorated  fpirit;  it  did 
not  appear,  that  fpirit  diftllled  from 
eampiior,  with  or  without  the  alka- 
line fait,  differed  at  all  in  this  re- 
fpeft. 

The  moll  convenient  method  of 
uniting  camphor  with  aqueous  li- 
quors, for  internal  ufe,  feems  to  be 
by  the  mediation  of  almonds,  or  of 
mucilages  ; triturated  with  thefe,  it 
readily  mingles  with  water  into  the 
form  of.  an  emulfion,  at  the  fame 
time  that  Its  pungency  is  confider- 
ably  abated.  It  may  alfo  be  com- 
modioully  exhibited  In  the  form  of 
an  oily  draught,  expreffed  oils  total- 
ly diffolving  it. 


LINIMENTUM  ANODYNUM, 

, vulgo  BALSAMUM  ANODY- 
NUM. 

Edinh. 

The  anodyne  commonly  call- 

ed Anodyne  halfavi,. 

Take  of 

Opium,  one  ounce; 

White  Callile  foap,  four  ounces;  ■ 
Camphor,  two  ounces ; 

Effential  oil  of  rofemary,-  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Reftified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pounds.  ' 

Dlgeft  the  opium  and  foap  in  the 
fpirit  for  three  days  ; then  to  the  - 
Itrained  liquor  add  the  camphor 
and  oil,  diligently  fliaklng  the  vef- 
fel. 

The  feveral  Ingredients  In  this 
formula  are  exceedingly  well  fuited 
for  the  piirpofes  expreffed  In  the  title 
of  this  preparation  ; the  anodyne  \ 
balfam  has  accordingly  beei)  fifed 
vwth  much  fuccefs  to  allay  pains  in  ’ 
drained  limbs,  and  fuch  like  topical  , 

affedlions.  . ■ 

' 

LINIMENTUM  SAPONA-  ' 

CEUM  vulgo  BALSAMUM  ' 

SAPONACEUM.  1 

Edinh. 

Saponaceous  halfasn  or  liniment. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  , 
and  of  the  fame  ingredients  as  the  ' 
anodyne  balfam,  only  omitting 
the  opium. 

It  Is  Intended  as  a fimplificatloa 
and  Improvement  of  what  had  for- 
merly the  name  of  Opodeldoc,  and  Is  ' 
employed  with  the  fame  intention*  , 
as  the  two  preceding.  ■ 

TINCTURA  ANriMONII.  ■ 
Rofs.  ( 

TinClure  of  antimony.  * 

Take  of 

Antimony,  .in  powder,  half  a 
pound ; 

J fait . 
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Salt  of  tartar,  one  pound  ; 
Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,threepints. 
Mix  the  antimony  with  the  fait  of 
taitar,  and  injeft  them  by  little 
and  little  Into  a crucible  placed  in 
a ftrong  fire.  Let  the  mixture 
melt  thin,  and  continue  In  this 
ilate  for  half  an  hour ; after 
which  it  is  to  be  poured  out  into 
a hot  and  dry  iron  mortar.  Pow- 
der the  ma^s  while  hot,  put  it  in- 
to a heated  matrafs,  and  pour  the 
, fpii-it  upon  it.  Digeft  them  toge- 
: ther  for  three  days,  and  then  Itrain 
the  tiuAure. 

In  this  procefs,  the  alkaline  fait 
unites  with  the  lulpluir  of  the  anti- 
mony into  a hepar ; which  commu- 
nicates to  the  fpirit  a tindure  fimilar 
to  the  tindura  fulphurls.  This  anti- 
monial  tindure  is  fuppofedto  contain 
likewife  fome  of  the  reguline  parts  of 
the  mineral,  and  is  fald  to  have 
femetimes  provoked  a puke  when 
taken  on  an  empty  ftomach,  even  in 
a fmall  dofe.  It  ftands  recommend- 
ed in  dofes  from  ten  to  fixty  drops 
or  more,  as  a deobflruent,  promoter 
of  urine,  and  purifier  of  the  blood. 
But  there  is  probably  no  purpofe  to 
be  anfwered  by  It,  which  may  not 
be  more  effedually  obtained  by  other 
antimonial  preparations,  particularly 
the  vinum  e tartaro  antimoniali. 

TINCTURA  COLOCYNTHI- 
DIS. 

Suec. 

Tin£lure  of  colocynth.  * 
Take  of 

Colocynth,  cut  fniall,  and  freed 
from  the  feeds,  one  ounce  ; 
Anifeed,  one  dram  ; 

Proof-fpIrIt,  fourteen  ounces. 
Macerate  for  four  days,  and  11  rail} 
through  paper. 

In  this  tindure  we  have  the  ac- 
tive purgative  power  of  the  colo- 
cynth. And  although  it  be  feldom 


ufed  as  a cathartic  by  itfelf,  yet  even 
In  fmall  quantity  it  may_  be  advan- 
tageoufly  employed^to  brillcen  the  o- 
peration  of  others. 

TINCTURA  CUPRI  VOLA- 
T1LI3. 

Gen. 

VolaiUe  iinilure  of  copper. 

Take  of 

Filings  of  copper,  one  dram  ; 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  an  ounce 
and  a half. 

Mix  them,  and  keep  them  In  a vef. 
fel  clofely  llopt,  which  Is  to  be 
frequently  agitated  till  the  liquor 
becomes  of  a beautiful  violet  co- 
lour. 

In  this  formula  the  copper  is 
brought  to  a faline  Hate  by  means  of 
the  volatile  alkali.  Jt  may  there- 
fore be  confidered  as  very  analogous 
to  the  cuprum  ammonlacum.  And- 
where  recourfe  Is  had  to  It  In  prac- 
tice, it  is  employed  with  the  fame 
intentions. 

TINCTURA  QUASSIiE. 

Sude. 

Tindure  of  quajfia. 

Take  of 

Quaffia,  bruifed,  two  ounces  ; 
Proof-fpIrit,  two  pounds  and  an 
half. 

Digeft  for  three  days,  and  then 
ftrain  through  paper. 

By  proof- fpirit  the  medidal  pro- 
perties, as  well  as  the  fenfible  quali- 
ties of  the  quaffia,  are  readily  ex- 
traded.  And  under  this  form  it 
may  be  advantageoufly  employed  for 
anfweiing  different  purpofes  in  me- 
dicine. 

TINCTURA  LACCiE. 

' Suec. 

Tindure  of  lac. 

Take  of 

Gum  lac,  powdered,  one  ounce  ; 

L 1 3 Myrrh, 
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Myrrh,  three  drams ; 

Spirit  of  fcurvy-grafs,  a pint  and 
an  half. 

DIgeft  in  a fand  heat  for  fix  days  ; 
after  which,  ftrain  off  the  tinfture 
for  ufe. 

This  tlnfture  is  principally  em- 
ployed for  ftrengthening  the  gums, 
and  in  bleedings  and  fcorbiitic  exul- 
cerations of  them  : it  may  be  fitted 
for  ufe  with  thefe  intentions,  by 
mixing  it  with  honey  of  rofes,  or. 
the  like.  Some  recommend  it  in- 
ternally againft  fcorbutic  complaints, 
and  as  a corroborant  in  gleets,  fe- 
male weakneffes,  &c.  Its  warmth, 
pungency,  and  manifefily  allringent 
bitterilh  tafte,  point  out  its  virtues  in 
thefe  cafes  to  be  confiderahle,  tho’ 
common  pradlice  among  us  has  not 
yet  received  it. 

TINCTURA  NUCIS  VO-, 
MICiE. 

Rofs. 

Tinflure  of  nux  vomica. 

Take  of 

Nux  vomica,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; 

Proof-fpirit,  two  pounds. 

Digeft  for  fome  days,  arid  then 

ftrain  it. 

The  nux  vomica,  a very  aftive 
vegetable,  has  of  late,  as  we  have 
already  had  occafion  to  obferve,  been 
introdijced  into,  pradlice  as  taken  in- 


ternally, for  the  cure  of  intermit- 
tents  and  of  contagious  dyfcntery. 
In  thefe  afl'eifions  it  may  be  employ- 
ed under  the  form  of  tinfture  as 
w ell  as  in  fubftance ; and  in  this  way 
it  moft  readily  admits  of  being  com- 
bined with  other  articles,  either  as 
adjuvantia  or  cqrrigentia. 

TINCTURA  SUCCINI. 

Suec. 

TinSlure  of  amhr. 

Take  of 

Yellow  amber,  pounded, ' ona 
ounce ; 

Vitriolic  tether,  four  ounces. 
Uigeft  for  three  days  in  a veffel  ac- 
curately clofed,  frequently  fha- 
klng  the  veffel,  and  after  this  ftraiq 
through  paper. 

The  tinfture  of  amber  was  for, 
mcrly  prepared  with  reftified  fpirit 
of  wine ; but  the  menftruum  here  di- 
refted  gives  a more  complete  folution, 
and  forms  a more  elegant  and  adive 
tindure.  It  poffeffes  the  whole  vir- 
tues of  the  concrete  ; and  although 
it  has  at  prefent  no  place  in  our 
Pharmacopoeia,  yet  It  is  perhaps  to 
he  confidered  as  one  of  the  moft  va- 
luable preparations  of  amber.  It 
has  been  recommended^  in  a variety 
of  affedlons,  particularly  thofe  of 
the  nervous  kind,  as  hyfterical  and 
epileptic  complaints.  It  may  be  ta- 
ken from  a few  drops  to  the  extenl^ 
of  a tea-fpoonful  in  a glafs  of  wine 
er  any  fimilur  vehicle. 
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M I X T 


MISTURA  CAMPHORATA. 

Lend. 

Camphorated  mixture. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  one  dram. 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  ten 
drops  ; 

Double- refined  fugar,  half  an 
ounce ; 

Bolling  dillilled  water,  qne  plnt.^ 
Rub  the  camphor  firll  with  the  fpi- 
rit of  wine,  then  with  the  fugar  ; 
lalUy,  add  the  water  by  degrees, 
and  drain  the  mixture. 

While  camphor  is  often  exhibit- 
ed in  a folid  Hate,  it  is  frequently 
alfo  advantageous  to  employ  it  as 
diffufed  in  watery  fluids.  And  with 
this  intention  the  prefent  formula  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  moft  Ample,  the 
union  being  affefted  merely  by  the 
aid  of  a fmall  quantity  of  fpirit  of 
wine  and  a little  fugar.  But  per- 
haps the  more  common  form  of  e- 
mulfion  in  which  the  union  is  effec- 
ted, by  triturating  the  camphor  with 
a few  almonds,  is  not  to  be  confidcr- 
ed  as  inferior  to  this.  For  the  unc- 
tuous quality  of  the  almonds  ferves 
to  a confiderable  degree  to  cover  the 
pungency  of  the  camphor  without 
dimlnlfhing  its  aftivity.  Camphor 
under  the  prefent  form  as  well  as  that 


U R E S. 


of  emulflon,  is  very  often  ufeful  in  fe- 
vers, taken  to  the  extent  of  a table- 
fpoonful  every  three  or  four  hours. 

« 

MISTURA  CRETACEA. 
Lond. 

Chalk  mixture. 

Take  of' 

Prepared  chalk,  one  ounce; 
Double-refined  fugar,  fix  drams  ; , 
Gum  Arabic,  powdered,  two 
ounces ; 

Dillilled  water,  two  pints. 

Mix  them; 

POTIO  CRETACEA. 
Edinh. 

Chalk  drink. 

Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  one  ounce ; 
Pureft  refined  fugar,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  two 
ounces. 

Rub  them  together,  and  add  by  de- 
grees. 

Water,  two  pounds  and  an  half ; 
Spirituous  cinnamon  water,  two 
ounces. 

These  two  preparations  agree 
pretty  much  bpth  in  their  name  and 
in  their  nature.  But  of  the  two 
formulae  that  of  the  Edinburgh  col- 
L 1 4 Rge 
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lege  is  moil  agreeable  to  tlie  palate, 
from  containing  a proportion  of  cin- 
namon water,  by  which  the  difa- 
greeable  tafte  of  the  chalk  is  ta- 
ken off. 

In  the  former  edition  of  the  E- 
dinburgh  pharmacopoeia,  a prepara- 
tion of  this  kind  flood  among  the 
decodlionSj  and  the  chalk  was  direc- 
ted to  be  boiled  with  tlie  water  and 
gum  : by  the  prefent  forniula,  the 
chalk  is  much  more  completely  fu- 
fpended  by  the  mucilage  apd  fugar  ; 
which  lad  gives  alfo  to  the  mixture 
an  agreeable  tafle  It  is  proper  to 
employ  the  fincfl  fugar,  as  t!ie  re- 
dundant acid  in  the  coarfer  kinds 
might  form  with  the  chalk  a kind  of 
phofphoric  fait.  It  would  perhaps 
have  been  more  proper  to  have  add- 
ed an  aromatic,  by  fufpending  the 
entire  powder  of  cinnamon,  or  its 
oil,  by  means  ef  the  mucilage  and 
fugar:  The  method  here  diredtedjs, 
however,  Icfs  exceptionable  in  this 
than  in  many  other  preparations,  as 
the  precipitated  matter  of  the  fpi- 
rituous  water  will  probably  be  invif- 
cated  in  the  faccharine  and  mucila- 
ginous matter.  This  is  a very  ele- 
gant form  of  exhibiting  chalk,  and 
is  an  ufeful  remedy  in  difeafes  arifing 
from,  or  accompanied  with,  acidity 
in  the  primae  viae.  It  is  frequently 
employed  in  diarrhoea  proceeding 
from  that  caufe.  The  mucilage  not 
onI)t  ferves  to  keep  the  chalk  uni- 
formly diffufed,  but  alfo  improves  its 
virtues  by  fheathing  the  internal 
furface  of  the  irttellines.  The  dofe 
of  this  medicine  requires  no  nicety. 
It  may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of 
a pound  oj*  two'  in  the  courfe  of  a 
(lay. 

MISTURA  MOSCHATA. 

Land. 

Mujk-mixturc. 

^ake  of 

Mhikj  two  ferupks 


Gum  Arabic,  powdered. 
Double-refined  fugar,  of  each  one 
dram  ; 

Rofe-water,  fix  ounces  by  mca- 
fure. 

Rub  the  mullc  firfl  with  the  fugar, 
then  with  the  gum,  and  add  tin; 
rofe-water  by  degrees. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of 
Julepum  e }?i',fcho,  and  was  intended 
as  an  improvement  upon  the  H)Jie~ 
ric  julep  ’with  Piujk  of  Bates.  O- 
range-flower  water  is  direAed  by 
that  author  ; and  Indeed  this  more 
perfedlly  coincides  with  the  mufic 
than  rofe-water:  but  as  the  former 
is  difficultly  procurable  in  perfec- 
tion, the  latter  is  here  preferred. 
The  julep  appears  turbid  at  firll  ; 
on  Handing  a little  time,  it  depo- 
fites  a brown  powder,  and  becomes, 
clear,  but  at  the  fame  time  lofes 
great  part  of  its  virtue.  'I'his  in- 
convenience may  be  prevented  by 
thoroughly  grinding  the  mulk  with 
gum  Arabic  before  the  addition  of 
the  water  : by  means  of  the  gum, 
the  whole  fubdance  of  the  mufle  is 
made  to  remain  fufpended  in  the  wa-: 
ter.  Volatile  fpirits  are  in  many 
cafes  an  ufeful  addition  to  mulle,  and 
likewife  enable  water  to  keep  fome- 
what  more  of  the  mulle  diflblved  than 
it  would  otherwife  retain. 

LAC  AMYGDALAE. 

Lonel. 

Alniond-mUk. 

Take  of 

Sweet,  almonds,  one  ounce  and 
an  half  j 

' Double-refined  fugar,  half  an 
ounce  ; 

Diftilled  w'ater,  two  pints. 

Beat  the  almonds  with  the  fugar ; 
then,  rubbing  them  together,  add 
by  degrees  the  w'ater,  and  ftrain 
the  liquor. 

■ ■■  ^ . EMUL. 
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EMULSII  COMMUNIS. 

J^.din. 

Cormnon  emulf.Oin. 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  one  ounce  ; 
liitter  almonds,  one  dram  ; 
Common  water,  two  pounds  ^nd 
a half. 

Beat  the  blanched  almonds  in  a 
marble  mortar,  and  gradually  pour 
on  them  the  common  water, 
working  the  whole  well  together  ; 
then  lhain  off  the  liquor. 

EMULSIO  ARABICA. 
Edit’.. 

Arabic  emuljion. 

This  is  made  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  preceding;  only  adding) whllll 
beating  the  almonds. 

Of  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic, 
two  ounces. 

All  thefe  may  be  confidered  as 
polTelTing  nearly  the  fame  qualities. 
But  of  the  three  the  lafl;  is  the  moll 
powerful  demulcent. 

Great  care  iTiould  be  taken,  that 
the  almonds  be  not  become  rancid 
by  keeping  ; which  will  not  only 
render  the  emuUion  extremely  un- 
plea fant,  a circumllance  of  great 
confequence  in  a medicine  that  re- 
quires to  be  taken  in  large  quanti- 
ties, but  likewife  give  it  injurious 
qualities  little  expedled  from  prepa- 
rations of  this  clafs.  The  addition 
of  the  bitter  almonds  now  ordered  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  in  preparing 
thefe  cmulfions,  may  perhaps  pre- 
ferve  them  in  fome  degree  from  fuf- 
fering  the  above  changes  ; but  it  is 
much  more  ufeful  as  giving  the  e- 
mullion  an  agreable  flavour.  And 
although  the  fubftance  of  bitter  al- 
monds be  of  a dcliterious  nature,  yet 
nothing  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  quantity  here  employed. 

Thefe  liquors  are  principally  made 
vie  of  for  diluting  and  obtunding  a- 


crimonlous  humours  ; particularly  la 
heat  of  urine  and  ftranguaries  ari- 
fing  either  from  a natural  fharpnefs  of 
the  juices,  from  tluftJperation  of  can- 
tharides,  or  other  irntating  medi- 
cines ; in  thefe  cafes,  they  are  to  be 
drank  frequently,  to  the  quantity  of 
half  a pint  or  more  at  a time. 

Some  have  ordered  emulfions  to 
be  boiled,  with  a view  to  deprive 
them  of  fome  imaginary  crudity  ; 
but  by  this  procefs  they  quickly 
ceafe  to  be  emulfions,  the  oil  fepa- 
rating  from  the  water,  and  floating 
dillindtly  upon  the  furface.  Acids 
and  vinous  fpirits  produce  a like  de- 
compofitlon.  On  Handing  alio  for  ' 
fome  days,  without  addition,  the 
oily  matter  feparates  and  rifes  to  the 
top,  not  in  a pure  foi'm,  but  in  that 
of  a thick  cream.  Thefe  experiments 
prove  the  compofition  of  the  emul- 
fions  made  from  the  oily  feeds  of 
kernels,  and  at  the  fame  time  point 
out  fome  cautions  to  be  attended  tq 
in  their  preparation  and  ufe. 

LAC  AMMONIACI. 

Lend.  ^ 

Ammoniacum  i7iilk. 

Take  of 

Ammoniacum,  two  drams  ; 
Dillilled  water,  half  a pint. 

Rub  the  gum-rdin  with  the  water, 
gradually  poured  on,  until  it  be- 
comes a milk. 

In  the  fame  manner  may  be  made  a 
milk  of  alafoctida,  and  of  the 
reft  of  the  gum-rdlns. 

The  ammoniacum  milk  Is  em- 
ployed forattenuating  tough  phlegm, 
and  promoting  expedoration,  in  hu- 
moural  afthmas,  coughs,  and  ob- 
ftruftlons  of  the  vlfcera.  It  may  be 
given  to  the  quantity  of  two  fpoon- 
fuls  twice  a-day. 

The  lac  afafcEtIdae  is  employed  in 
fpafmodical,  hyilerical,  and  other 
nervous  affedions.  And  it  is  alfo 

not 
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not  unfrequently  ufed  under  the  form 
of  injeftion.  It  anfwers  the  fame 
purpofes  as  afafoetida  in  fubftance. 

SPIRTTUS  j$:theris  VI- 
TRIOLICI  COMPOSITUS. 

Lsnd. 

Compound fpirit  of  vitriolic  <sther. 
Take  of 

Spirit  of  vitriolic  aether,  two 
pounds; 

Oil  of  wine,  three  drams. 

Mix  them. 

This  is  fuppofed  to  be,  if  not 
precifely  the  fame,  at  leaft  very 
nearly,  the  celebrated  liquor  anody- 
Titts  mineralis  of  tiofi'man  : As  we 
learn  from  his  own  writings,  that 
the  liquor  which  he  thus  denomina- 
ted, was  formed  of  dulcified  fpirit 
of  vitriol  and  the  aromatic  oil 
which  arifcs  after  it : But  he  does 
not  tell  us  in  what  proportions  thefe 
were  combined.  It  has  been  highly 
extolled  as  an  anodyne  and  antifpaf- 
modic  medicine  ; and  with  thefe  in- 
tentions it  is  not  unfrequently  emr 
ployed  in  pradlice. 

gPIRITUS  AMMONI.®  COM- 
POSITUS. 

Loxid. 

Compound fpirit  of  amm»n'{a. 
Take  of 

Spirit  of  ammonid,  two  pints  ; 
Effential  oil  of  lemon, 

nutmeg,  of  each 

two  drams. 

Mix  them. 

This  differs  almoft  only  in  name 
from  the  following. 

SPIRITUS  VOLATILIS  ARO- 
MATICUS,  vulgo  SPIRITUS 
VOLATILIS  OLbOSUS,  et 
SPIRITUS  SALINUS  ARO- 
MATICUS. 

Edinh. 

Volatile  arovi(itic  fpirit^  commonly- 


called  volatile  oily  fpirit,  and  fa- 
line  aromatic  fpirit. 

Take  of 

Vinous  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
eight  ounces ; 

Diftilled  oil  of  rofemary,  one 
dram  and  a half ; 

Diftilled  oil  of  lemon-peel,  one 
dram. 

Mix  them,  that  the  oils  may  be  diL 
folvcd. 

^ By  the  method  here  direfled,  the 
oils  are  as  completely  diflblved  as 
when  diftillation  is  employed. 

Volatile  falts,  thus  united  with  a- 
romatics,  are  not  only  more  agree- 
able in  flavour,  but  likewife  more 
acceptable  to  the  llomach,  and  lefs 
acrimonious  than  in  their  pure  ftate. 
Both  the  foregoing  compofitions 
turn  out  excellent  ones,  provided, the 
oils  are  good,  and  the  diftillation 
flcilfully  performed.  The  dofe  is 
from  five  or  fix  drops  to  fixty  or 
more. 

Medicines  of  this  kind  might  be 
prepared  extemporaneoully,  by  drop- 
ping any  proper  effential  oil  into  the 
dulcified  fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac, 
which  will  readily  diflblve  the  oil 
without  the  afliftance  of  diftillation. 
But  it  is  perhaps  preferable  that 
they  fhould  be  kept  in  the  fhpps  rea- 
dy mixed. 

SPIRITUS  AMMONI.E  SUCs 
CINATUS. 

Land. 

Succinated  fpirit  of  ammoniaK 
Take  of 

Alcohol,  one  ounce ; 

Water  of  pure  ammonia,  four 
ounces,  by  meafure ; 

Reftified  oil  of  amber,  onefcruple ; 
Soap,  ten  grains. 

Digeft  the  foap  and  oil  of  amber 
in  the  alcohol  till  they  be  dif- 
folved ; then  add  the  water  of 
pure  ammonia,  aiid  mix  them  by 
Ihaking. 

This 


Chap.  22, 

This  compofitlon  is  extremely 
penetrating,  and  has  lately  come  in- 
to elleem,  partipularly  for  fmelling 
to  In  lovvnefTes  and  faintings,  under 
the  name  of  Eau  de  luce  It  has 
been  hitherto  brought  from  France. 
It  is  not  quite  limpid,  for  the  oil  of 
amber  dilTolves  only  imperfedifly  In 
the  fpirit : if  tHe  volatile  fpirit  be  not 
exceedingly  ftrong,  fcarcely  any  of 
the  oil  will  be  imbibed. 

I'he  Eau  dc  luce  Is  not  only  ufed 
with  tiie  view  of  making  an  impref- 
fion  upon  the  nofe,  but  Is  taken  In- 
ternally in  the  fame  cafes.  It  has 
likevvife  of  late  been  celebrated  as  a 
remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
fuakc,  when  ufed  internally,  and 
applied  externally  to  the  wounded 
part. 

SPIRITUS  CAMPHORA. 
TUS. 

Land. 

Camphorated  fpirit. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  four  ounces  ; 

Rectified  fpirit  of  wine,  two 
pints. 

Mix  them,  fo  that  thq  camphor  may 

be  difiblved. 

Of  this  we  have  already  had  oc- 
cafion  to  fpeak  in  the  preceding 
chapter  under  the  title  given  to  it  by 
the  Edinburgh  college. 

EMULSIO  OLEOSA  SIM- 
PLEX. 

Gen. 

Simple  oily  emuljlon. 

Take  of 

Almond  oil,  one  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  althea,  an  ounce  and  a 
half ; 

Gum  Arabic,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Fountain  water,  fix  ounces. 

Mix,  and  make  an  eraullion  accord- 
ing to  art. 
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EMULSIO  OlEOSA  VOLA, 
TIL  IS. 

Gen. 

Volatile  oily  emuljlon. 

Take  of 

Almond  oil,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 

Syrup  pf  althcn,  one  ounce  ; 

Gum  arable,  ha¥  an  ounce  ; 

Volatile  alkaline  lalt,  one  dram  ; 

Fountain  water,  feven  ounces. 

Mix  them  according  to  art. 

Both  thefe  are  elegant  and  con- 
venient modes  of  exhibiting  oil  in- 
ternally. And  under  thefe  forms  it 
is  often  advantagcoully  employed  in 
cafes  of  cough,  hoarfenets,  and  fi- 
milar  affeClions.  By  means  of  the 
alkali,  a more  Intimate  union  of  oil 
with  water  is  obtained  than  can  be 
had  with  the  intennedium  either  of 
fyrup  or  vegetable  mucilage  ; and 
in  fome  cafes,  the  alkali  both  con- 
tributes to  anfwer  the  inteuuon  in 
view,  and  prevents  the  oil  from  ex-; 
citing  ficknefs  at  llomach  : But  in 
other  inftances,  the  pungency  which 
It  Imparts  Is  difagreeable  to  the  pa- 
tient and  unfavourable  to  the  dif- 
eafe.  According  to  thefe  clrcum- 
ftances,  therefore,  where  an  oily 
mixture  is  to  be  employed,  the  prac- 
titioner will  be  determined  in  his 
choice  tO'have  recourfe  either  to  tlie 
one  or  the  other  formula. 

JULAPIUM  ACIDUM. 

Gen. 

Acid  julep. 

Take  of 

Weak  vitriolic  acid,  three  drams  ; 

Simple  fyrup,  three  ounces  ; 

Fountain  water,  two  pounds. 

Mix  them. 

In  this  Hate,  the  vitriolic  acid  is 
fufficiently  diluted  to  be  taken  with 
cafe  in  confiderable  dofes.  And  it 
may  thus  be  advantageoully  employ- 
ed in  various  affedlions  j concerning 

which 
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which  we  have  already  had  occar 
fion  to'  make  fome  remarks  in  the 
Materia  Medica,  and  which  are  to 
be  anfvvered,  either  by  its  aftion 
on  the  ftomach,  or  on  the  fyftein  in 
general. 

JULAPIUM  .3LTHEREUM. 

Gen. 

Mther  julep. 

Take  of 

Pure  vitriolic  sether,  two  fcruples; 

Fountain  water,  fix  ounces  ; 

Refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce. 

Mix  them  accoi'ding  to  aj  t. 

Although  it  is  in  general  pro- 
per that  sether  fiiould  be  diluted*  on- 
ly when  it  is  to  be  immediately  u- 
fed,  yet  It  Is  fometimes  neceflaiy 
that  it  Ihould  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  patient  in  the  ftatc  in  which 
it  is  to  be  taken.  In  fuch  inllances 
the  prefent  formula  is  a very  proper 
one;  but  the  addition  of  a little  niu- 
cilage  tends  both  to  cover  the  pun- 
gency of  the  jcther  in  the  mouth, 
and  to  retain  it  in  a ftate  of  mixture 
with  the  water. 


MIXTURA  SALINA. 

Succ. 

Saline  mixture^  or  julep. 

Take  of 

Fixed  vegetable  alkali,  one  ounce; 

. Fountain  water,  five  ounces. 

To  this  lixivium  add, 

Lemon  juice,  two  ounces,  or  as 
much  as  Is  fufficient  to  faturate 
the  alkali 

Simple  fyriip,  half  an  ounce. 

This  mixture  is  frequently  pre- 
feribed  in  febrile  difeafes  as  a means 
of  prornoting  a flight  difeharge  by 
the  furface  : For  where  the  flein  is 
parched  with  great  encreafed  heat.  It 
generally  operates  as  a gentle  dia- 
phoretic. It  often  alfo  promotes  a 
difeharge  by  the  kidney,  and  is  not 
pnfrequently  employed  to  reftrain 
vomiting.  With  thefe  intentions  it 
Is  in  daily  ufe  among  Britiflr  prafli- 
tioners,  although  it  has  no  place  in 
our  pharmacopoeias,  from  its  being 
entirely  an  extemporaneous  preferip- 
tion. 

1 

SOLUTIO  MINERALIS  AR- 
SENICI. 


JULAPIUM  SUCCINATUM. 

Gen. 

Amber  juleps. 

Take  of 

'Lindlure  of  amber,  two  drams  5 • 

Refined  fugar,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Fountain  water,  fix  ounces. 

Mix  them  according  to  art. 

Under  this  form  the  tinfture  of 
amber  Is  fo  far  diluted  and  fweeten- 
ed,  as  to  form  an  agreeable  mixture; 
and  in  this  manner  It  may  often  be 
advantageoufly  employed  for  coun- 
terafting  nervous  afieclions,  and  an- 
fwering  thofe  other  purpofes  for 
which  we  have  already  mentioned 
that  this  article  is  had  recQurfe  to  in 
praAice. 


Mineral  folution  of  arfenic. 
Take  of 

White  arfcnic,  reduced  to  a fub: 
tile  powder. 

Fixed  vegetable  alkali,  each  fixty- 
four  grains ; 

DKlillcd  water,  half  a pint. 

Put  It  into  a florentine  flaflc,  and  let 
this  be  placed  in  a fand  heat,  fo 
that  the  water  may  boil  gently 
till  the  arfenic  be  completely  dlf- 
folved;  then  add  to  the  folution 
when  cold  half  an  ounce  of  fpirit 
of  lavender,  and  as  much  diftilled 
water  as  to  make  the  folution  a- 
mount  to  a pint  by  meaCure,  or 
fifteen  ounces  and  an  half  by 
weight. 


For  the  introduftion 


of  this  re-! 
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medy  we  are  indebted  to  Dr  Fowler 
of  Stafford.  We  have  already  had 
occafion  to  mention  it  when  treat- 
ing of  arfenic  in  the  Materia  Medi- 
ca  •:  and  we  then  obferved,  that  if 
it  be  not  precifcly  the  fame,  it  is  at 
lead  fuppofed  to  be  very  analogous 
to  a remedy  which  has  had  a very 
extenfive  fale  in  fome  parts  of  Eng- 
land under  the  name  of  the  Tajielcfs 
agu!  drop ; and  which  has  been 
employed  with  very  great  fuccefs  in 
the  cure  of  obftinate  intermittents. 
But  whether  the  prefent  formula  in 
any  degree  approaches  to  the  talle- 
lefs  ague  drop  or  not,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  from  the  concurring  te- 
llimoiiy  of  many  eminent  praeffition- 
ers,  that  it  is  equally  fuccefsful  in 
combating  intermittents.  For  this 


purpofe  It  Is  given  according  to  the 
age  and  other  circumllances  of  the 
patient  In  dofes  from  two  to  twenty 
drops,  once,  twice,  or  oftencr  in 
the  courfe  of  the  day  : And  its  ufe 
has  been  found  to  be  attended  with 
remarkable  fuccefs,  although  with 
fome  patients  even  very  fmall  dofes 
have  been  found  to  excite  fevere  vo- 
miting. Befides  diftindlly  marked 
intermittents,  this  folution  has  alfo 
been  fometlmes  fuccefsful  in  obdi- 
nate  periodical  headachs,  and  in  cu- 
taneous affeftions  of  the  leprous  kind, 
refilling  every  other  mode  of  cure. 
And  perhaps  in  every  cafe  where  ar- 
fenic can  be  err  ployed  with  fafety 
or  advantage  internally,  this  prepara- 
tion is  preferable  to  any  other  with 
which  we  are  yet  acquaintedi 


CHAP.  XXIII. 
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OVRUPS  are  faturated  folutlons 
^ of  fugar,  made  in  water,  or  wa- 
tery or  vinous  infufions,  or  in  juices. 
They  were  formerly  confidered  as 
medicines  of  much  greater  import- 
ance than  they  are  thought  to.be  at 
prefent.  Syrups  and  diftilled  waters 
were  for  fome  ages  made  ufe  of  as 
the  great  alteratives  ; Infomuch  that 
the  evacuation  of  any  peccant  hu- 
mour was  never  attempted,  till. by 
a due  courfe  of  thsfe  it  had  lirft  been 


U P I. 

UPS. 


fuppofed  to  be  regularly  prepared  for 
expulfion.  Hence  arofe the  exuberant 
colleftlon  of  both,  which  we  meet 
with  In  pharmacopceias,  and  like  er- 
rors have  prevailed  in  each.  As 
multitudes  of  diftilled  waters  have 
been  compounded  from  materials  un- 
fit to  give  any  virtue  over  the  helm; 
fo  numbers  of  fynips  have  been  pre- 
pared from  ingredients,  which  in 
this  form  cannot  be  taken  in  fuffi- 
cient  dofes  to  exert  their  virtues;  for 
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two  thirds  of  a fyriip  confifl  of  fu-  pureft  or  double-refined  fugar  is 


gar,  and  greatell  part  of  tlie  remain- 
ing third  is  an  aqueous  fluid. 

Syrups  are  at  prefent  chiefly  re- 
garded as  convenient  vehicles  for  me- 
dicines of  greater  efficacy ; and  made 
life  of  for  fwcetening  draughts  and 
juleps,  for  reducing  the  lighter  pow- 
ders into  bolufes,  pills,  or  elefta- 
ries,  and  other  fimilar  purpofea. 
Some  likcwife  may  not  improperly 
be  confidered  as  medicines  themr 
felves  ; as  thofe  of  faffron,  buckthorn 
berries,  and  fome  others. 

To  the  chapter  on  fyrups  the 
London  college  in  their  pharmaco- 
poeia have  premifed  the  following 
general  obfervations. 

In  the  making  of  fyrups,  where 
we  have  not  direfted  either  the 
weight  of  the  fugar,  or  the  manner 
in  which  it  fliould  be  dilTolved,  this 
is  to  be  the  rule  : 

Take  of 

Double  refined  fugar,  twenty-nine 
ounces ; 

Any  kind  of  liquor,  one  pint. 
Diflblve  the  fugar  in  the  liquor,  in  a 
water-bath  ; then  fet  it  afide 
for  twenty-four  hours ; take  off 
• the  feum,  and  pour  off  the  fy- 
rup  from  the  feces,  If  there  be 
any. 

The  following  are  the.  general 
rules  wliich  have  commonly  been  gi- 
ven with  refpeft  to  the  preparation 
of  fyrups. 

I. 

All  the  rules  laid  down  for  making 
decodfions  are  likewife  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  decodions  for  fjTups. 
Vegetables,  both  for  decodions 
and  infufions,  ought  to  be  dry, 
unlefs  they  are  exprefsly  ordered 
otherwife. 

II. 

In  both  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh pharmacopcela,  only  the 


allowed. 

In  the  fyrups  prepared  by  boilings 
it  has  been  cuftomaiy  to  perform  the 
clarification  with  whites  of  eggs  af- 
ter the  fugar  had  been  diflblved  in 
the  decodiori  of  the  vegetable.  This 
method  is  apparently  injurious  to 
the  preparation  ; fince  not  only  the 
Impurities  of  the  fugar  are  thus  dif- 
charged ; but  a confiderable  part 
likewife  of  the  medicinal  matter^ 
which  the  water  had  before  taken 
up  from  the  ingredients,  is  feparated 
along  with  them.  Nor  indeed  is 
the  clarification  and  defpumation  of 
the  fugar,  by  itfelf,  very  advifable; 
for  its  purification  by  this  procefs  IS 
not  fo  pel  fed  as  might  be  expededi 
after  it  has  undergone  this  procefs* 
the  refiners  ftill  feparate  from  it  a 
quantity  of  oily  matter,  which  is 
difagreeable  to  weak  ftomachs.  It 
appears  therefore  moft  eligible  to 
employ  fine  fugar  for  all  the  fyrups; 
even  the  purgative  ones  (which  have 
been  ufually  made  with  coarfe  fu- 
gar, as  fomewhat  coinciding  with 
their  intention)  not  excepted  ; for, 
as  purgative  medicines  are  in  general 
ungrateful  to  the  ftomacli,  it  is  cer- 
tainly improper  to  employ  an  addi- 
tion which  increafes  iheir  offenfive- 
nefs. 

ITI. 

Wfeere  the  weight  of  the  fugar  is 
not  exprefied,  twenty- nine  oun- 
ces are  to  be  taken  In  every  pint 
of  liquor.  The  fugar  is  to  be  re- 
duced intb  powder,  and  dilToU 
ved  In  the  liquor  by  the  heat  of  a 
water-bath,  unlefs  ordered  other- 
wife. 

Although  In  the  formula  of  feveraj 
of  the  fyrups,  a double  weight  of 
fugar  to  that  of  the  liquor  is  di- 
reded,  yet  lefs  will  generally  be 
Efficient.  Firft,  therefore,  dif- 
folve  It)  the  liquor  an  equal  weight 
of  fugar,  then  gradually  add  fome 
■ ' ■ more 
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more  in  powder,  till  a little  re- 
mains undilTolved  at  the  bottom, 
which  is  to  be  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated by  fetting  the  fyrup  in  a 
water  batli. 

The  quantity  of  fugar  Ihould  be 
fo  much,  as  the  liquor  is  capable  of 
keeping  dilTolved  in  the  cold : if 
there  is  more,  a part  of  it  will  fe- 
parate,  and  concrete  into  crj’ftals,  or 
candy ; if  lefs,  the  fyrup  will  be 
fubjeft  to  ferment,  efpecially  in 
wann  weather,  and  change  into_  a 
vinous,  or  four  liquor.  If  in  cry- 
ftallifing,  only  the  fuperfluous  fugar 
feparated,  it  would  be  of  no  incon- 
venience ; but  when  part  of  the  fu- 
gar has  candied,  the  remaining  fy- 
rup is  found  to  have  an  under  pro- 
portion, and  is  as  fubjeft  to  fer- 
mentation as  if  it  had  wanted  fugar 
at  lirft. 

IV. 

Copper-veflels,  unlefs  they  be  well 
tinned  (hould  not  be  employed  in 
the  making  of  acid  fyrups,  or 
fuch  as  are  compofed  of  the  juices 
of  fruits. 

The  confedtioners,  who  are  the 
mofl  dexterous  people  at  thefe  kinds 
of  preparations,  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pence of  frequently  new-tinning 
their  veffels,  rarely  make  ufe  of  any 
other  than  copper  ones  untinned,  in 
the  preparation  even  of  the  mod  a- 
cid  fyijips,  as  of  oranges  and  le- 
mons. Neverthelefs,  by  taking  due 
care,  that  their  coppers  be  well 
fcoured  and  perfcftly  clean,  and 
that  the  fyrup  remain  no  longer  in 
them  than  is  abfolutely  neceffary, 
they  avoid  giving  It  any  ill  tade 
or  quality  from  the  metal.  This 
pradice,  however,  is  by  no  means 
to  be  recomnlended  to  the  apothe- 
cary. 

V. 

The  fyrup,  when  made,  is  to  be  fet 
by  till  next  day  ; if  any  faccha- 
rine  crufl  appears  upon  the  fur- 
face,  It  i«  to  be  taken  off. ' 


SYRUPUS  ACETII. 

Edinh. 

Syrup  of  vinegar. 

Take  of 

Vinegar,  two  pounds  and  an  half; 
Refined  fugar,  three  pounds  and 
an  half. 

Boil  them  till  a fyrup  be  formed. 

Th is  is  to  be  confidered  as  fimplc 
fyrup  merely  acidulated,  and  is  by 
no  means  unpleafant.  It  is  often 
employed  in  mucilaginous  mixtures, 
and  the  like  ; and  on  account  of  its 
cheapiiefs  it  is  often  preferred  to  fy- 
rup of  lemons. 

SYRUPUS  ALTHiEiE. 

Land.  ^ 

Syrup  of  77iarfhmallo'\u. 

Take  of 

Fredi  root  of  marfhmallow,  brui- 
fed,  one  pound ; 

Double-refinedfugar,four  pounds; 
Diddled  water,  one  gallon. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  mardimal- 
low  root  to  one  half,  and  prefs 
out  the  liquor  when  cold.  Set 
it  by  twelve  hours ; and,  after 
the  feces  have  fubfided,  pour  off 
the  liquor.  Add  the  fugar,  and 
boil  It  to  the  weight  of  hx 
pounds. 

Edin. 

Take  of 

Marfhmallow  roots,  fomewhat- 
dried,  nine  ounces  ; 

Water,  ten  pounds ; 

Pured  fugar,  four  pounds. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  roots  to  the 
confumption  of  one  half,  and 
drain  the  liquor,  drongly  exprefs- 
ing  itj  Suffer  the  dtaiued  liquor 
to  red  till  the  feces  have  fubfided; 
and  when  it  is  free  of  the  dregs, 
add  the  fugar ; then  boil  fo  as  to 
make  a fyrup. 

The  fyrup  of marfhmallows feema 
to  have  been  a fort  ©f  favourite  a- 

' niong 
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moFig  difpcnfatoi^'  witers,  w^K)  have 
taken  great  pains  to  alter  and  amend 
it,  but  have  been  wonderfully  tender 
in  retrenching  any  of  its  artielcs.  In 
the  lall  prefeription,  it  is  lopt  of  its 
fuperfluities,  without  any  Injury  to 
its  virtues.  It  Is  ufed  chiefly  in  ne- 
phretic  cafes-,  for  fweetenihg  emol- 
lient decodfions,  and  the  like  : of 
itfelf  it  can  do  little  fervice,  tiot- 
■withftandlng  the  high  opinioh  which 
fome  have  entertained  of  it ; for 
what  cab  be  expedted  from  two  or 
three  fpoonfuls  of  the  fyrup,  v^'hcn 
the  decodfion,  from  which  two  or 
three  pounds  are  made,  may  he  ta- 
ken at  a draught  or  two?  It  is  fome- 
tlmes  ufeful  rn  tickling  coughs-,  by 
invifeatipg  Irritating  matter  diflilling 
in  the  fauces : in  this  way  it  fome- 
times  affords  confiderable  relief. 

SYRUPUS  CARYOPHILLI 
RUBRL 
Land.  \ 

Syrup  of  clove  July-JIowr. 

Take  of 

Frelh  clove  July-flowers,  the  heels 
being  cut  off,  two  pounds  ; 
Boiling  diftilled  water,  fix  pints. 
Macerate  the  flowers  for  twelve 
hours  in  a glafs  vcfl'el;  and,  in  the 
ftrained  liquor, dilfolve  the  double- 
refined  fugar,  that  it  may  be  made 
a fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  CARYOPHL1LO-, 
RUM. 

Edhi. 

Syrups  of  clove ffuly-flo^er. 
Take  of 

Clove  July-flowers,  freffi  gather- 
ed and  freed  from  the  heels,  one 
pound ; 

Pureft  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a 
quarter; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds. 
Macerate  the  flowers  in  the  water  for 
■ a night ; then  to  the  ftrained  li- 
quor add  the  fugar  previoufly 
beat,  and  diflblve  A by  a ‘gentler 


heat,  to  make  the  whole  Into  a 
fyrup. 

Thts  fyrup  is  of  an  agreeable  fla- 
vour, and  a fine  red  colour  ; and 
for  thefe  it  is  chiefly  valued.  Some 
have  fubftituted  to  It  one  eafily  pre- 
parable at  feafans  when  the  flowers- 
are  not  to  be  procured  i an  ounce 
of  clove  fpice  Is  infufed  for  fome 
days  in  twelve  ounces  of  white 
wine,  the  liquor  ftrained,  and,  with 
the  addition  of  twenty  ounces  of  fu- 
gar, boiled  to  a proper  confiftence  : 
a little  cochineal  renders  the  colour 
of  this  fyrup  exadlly  fimilar  to  that 
prepared  from  the  clove  Jul’y-fiower; 
and  Its  flavour  is  of  the  fame  kind, 
though  not  fo  pleafant.  The  abufe 
may  be  readily  detefted  by  adding  to 
a little  of  the  fyrup  fome  alkaline 
fait  or  ley  ; which  will  change  the 
genuine  fyrup  to  a green  colour ; but 
in  the  counterfeit,  it  will  make  no 
fuch  alteration,  only  varying  the 
(hade  of  the  red-. 

As  the  beauty  of  the  Colour  Is  a 
principal  quality  in  this  fyrup,  no 
force  in'  the  W'ay  of  expreflion  fliould 
be  fifed  in  fepaniting  the  llqifor  from 
the  flowers. 

SYRUPUS  COLCHICI. 
Ed'm. 

Syrup  of  colchtcwn. 

Take  of 

Colchicum  root,  frcfli  and  fnccu* 
lent,  cut  into  fmall  pieces,  one 
ounce ; 

Vinegar,  fixteen  ounces  ; 

Pureft  fugar,  twenty-fix  ounces. 
Macerate  the  root  in  the  vinegar 
two  days,  now  and  then  fliaking 
the  veffel  ; then  ftrain  it  with  a 
gentle  preflbre.  To  the  ftrained 
liquor  add  the  fugar,  and  boil  a 
little,  fo  as  to  form  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  feems  to  be  the  beft 
preparation  of  the  colchicum  ; great 
care  is  required  to  take  up  this  root 
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in  the  proper  feafon  ; ilnd  from  er- 
rors of  this  kind  we  are  to  afcribe 
the  uncertainty  in  the  efTefts  of  this 
medicine  as  found  in  the  fliops 
The  fyrup  of  colchicum  is  often 
fuecefsfully  employed  as  a diuretic, 
and  may  be  taken  from  a dram  or  two 
to  the  extent  of  an  ounce  or  more. 

SYRUFUS  CORTICIS  AU- 
RANTII. 

J.ond. 

Syru^)  of  orange-peel. 

Take  of 

Frefli  ou^er-rind  of  Seville  oran- 
ges, eight  ounces ; 

Boiling  diftilled  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  for  twelve  hours  in  a clofe 
velTel  ; and,  in  the  drained  liquor, 
dlflblve  the  double-refined  fugar 
to  make  a fyrup. 

Edin. 

Take  of 

Yellow  rind  of  Seville  orange- 
peel,  frefh,  fix  ounces ; 

Boiling  water,  three  pounds. 
Infufe  them  for  a night  in  a clofe 
veffel ; then  llraln  the  liquor  ; let 
it  Hand  to  fettle ; and  having 
poured  it  off  clear  from  the  fedi- 
ment,  difiblve  in  it  four  pounds 
and  a quarter  of  w hite  fugar,  fo 
as  to  make  it  into  a fyrup  with  a 
gentle  heat. 

In  making  this  fyrup,  it  is  parti- 
cularly neceffary  that  the  fugar  be 
prevloufly  powdered,  and  diffolvcd 
in  the  Infufion  with  as  gentle  a heat 
as  poflible,  to  prevent  the  exhalation 
of  the  volatile  parts  of  the  peel.  With 
tliele  cautions,  the  fyrup  proves  a 
very  elegant  and  agreeable  one,  pof- 
felfing  great  fliare  of  the  fine  flavour 
of  the  orange  peel. 

SYRUFUS  CROCI. 

Loud. 

Syrup  of  fafron. 


Take  of 

Saffron,  one  ounCC 
Bolling  dillllled  water,  one  pint. 
Macerate  the  faffron,  in  the  water, 
for  twelve  hours,  in  a clofe  veffel } 
and  diffolve  the  double-refined  fu- 
gar in  the  drained  liquor  that  it 
may  be  made  a fyrup. 

Saffron  is  very  well  fitted  for 
making  a fyrup,  as  in  this  form  a 
fufficlent  dofe  of  it  is  contained  in  a 
reafonable  compafs.  This  fyrup  is 
at  prefent  frequently  preferibed  ; it 
is  a pleafant  cordial,  and  gives  a fine 
colour  to  juleps. 

SYRUFUS  SUCCI  LIMONIS. 

Lond. 

Syrup  of  lemon-juice* 

Take  of 

Lemon-juice,  flralned,  after  the 
feces  have  fubfided,  two  pints  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  fifty  oun- 
ces. 

Diffolve  the  fugar,  that  It  may  be 
made  a fyrup. 

SYRUFUS  e SUCCO  MALO- 
RUM  LIMONIORUM. 

Edin. 

Syrup  of  lemon-juice. 

Take  of 

Juice  of  lemons,  fuffered  to  (land 
till  the  feces  have  fubfided,  and 
afterw'ards  If  rained,  two  pounds 
and  a half. 

Double-refined  fugar,  fifty  oun- 
ces. 

Diffolve  the  fugar  in  the  juice,  fo  as 
to  make  a fyrup  thereof. 

SYRUFUS,  FRUCTUS  MORI. 

Lond, 

Syrup  of  the  juice  of  mulberries. 

SYRUFUS  FRUCTUS  RUBI 
IDiEI. 

Lond. 

Syrup  of  the  juice  of  rafpberries. 
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SYRUPUS  FRUCTUS  RIBIS 
NIGRI. 

Land. 

Syrup  of'hluck  currants. 

Thefe  three  are  directed  by  the  Lon- 
don college  to  be  prepared  in  the 
■ fame  manner  as  fyriip  of  lemons, 
tvhich  Immediately  precedes  them. 

All  thefe  four  are  very  pleafant 
cooling  fyrups ; and  with  this  in- 
tention are  occafionally  made  ufe  of 
in  draughts' and  jtileps,  for  quench- 
ing thirll,  abating" heat,  &c  in  bi- 
Kous  or  inflammatory  diflempers. 
They  are.  foinj  times  likewife  em- 
ployed in  gargarifms  for  Inflamnia.- 
rions  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils* 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS. 
ALBI. 
l.ond. 

Syrup  of  the  •white  poppy- 
Take  of 

The  heads  of  white  poppies,  dried, 
and  the  feeds  taken  out,  three 
pounds  and  an  half 
Double-refined  fugar,  fix  pounds. 
Diflilled  water,  eight  gallons. 
Slice  and  bruife  the  heads,  then  boil 
them  in  the  water  to  three  gal- 
lons, In  a water-bath  faturated 
with  fca-falt,  and  prefs  out  the  li- 
quor. Reduce  this  by  boiling  to 
about  the  meafure  of  four  pints, 
and  ftrain  it  whilft  it  Is  liot,  firll 
through  a fieve,  then-  through  a 
thin  woollen  cloth,  and  fet  it  a- 
lidc  for  twelve  hours,  that  the  fe- 
ces may  fubfide.  Boil  the  liquor,, 
poured  off  from  the  feces,  to  three 
pints,  and  diffolve  the  fugar  in  it 
tl.at  it  may  be  made  a fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS  AL- 
BI,  feu  de  MECONTO,  vulgo 
- DIACODION. 

Kdin. 

Syrup  of  •W'  ite  poppies,  or  of  meco- 
uiwm,  commonly  called  diaegdium. 


Take  of  i 

White  poppy  heads,  dried,  and  j 
freed  from  the  feeds,  two 
pounds ; ''j 

Bolling  water,  thirty  pounds;  jJ 
Pureft  fugar,  four  pounds.  1 

Macerate  the  brnifed  heads  In  the 
water  for  a night ; next  boil  till  ' 
only  one- third  part  of  the  liquor 
remain  ; then  ftrain  it ; exprefs- 
ing  it  ftrongly.  Boil  the  ftrain-  | 
ed  liquor  to  the  confumption  of  j 
one  half,  and  ftrain  again  ; laft-  ’ 
ly,  add  the  fugar,  and  boil  to  a | 
f)-rup.  ' 

It  may  alfo  be  made  by  diffolying  ia  ' 
two  pounds  and  a half  of  fimple  ' 
fyrup,  one  dram  of  the  extraCl  of  ■ 
white  popples. 

Th  IS  fyrup,  impregnated  with  the 
opiate  matter  of  the  poppy  head^,. 

18  given  to  children  in  dofes  of  two 
or  three  drams  ; to  adults,  from  half 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  upwards, 
for  eafing  pain,  procuring  rell,  and 
anfwering  the  other  intentions  of 
mild  opiates.  Particular  care  Is  re- 
quifite  in  Its  preparation,  that  It  may 
be  always  made,  as  nearly  as  pof- 
fible,  of  the  fame  ftrength ; and  ac- 
cordingly the  colleges  have  been 
very  minute  in  their-  defeription  of 
the  procefsi 

SYRUPUS  PAPAVERIS-  ER- 
RATIC 1. 

Lond. 

Syrup  of  the  red  poppy- 
Take  of 

The  frefli  flowers  of  the  %vild,  or 
red,  poppy,  four  pounds  ; 
Boiling  diflilled  water,  four  pints- 
and  an  half. 

Put  tire  flowers,  by  degrees,  into  the 
boiling  water.  In  a water-bath, 
conftantly  ftirrlng  them.  After 
this,  the  veflei  being  taken  out 
of  the  bath,  macerate  for  twelve 
hours  ; then  prefs  out  the  liquoiv 
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nnd  fet  it  apart,  that  the  feces 
may  fublidc.  Lallly,  make  it  into 
a fyrup,  with  double-refined  fu- 
gar. 

The  delign  cf  putting  the  flow 
ers  into  boiling  water  in  a water- 
bath  is,  that  they  may  be  a little 
fcalded,  fo  as  to  Ihrink  enough  to 
be  all  immerged  in  the  water ; with- 
out this  artifice,  they  can  fcarce  be 
all  got  in  : but  they  are  no  longer  to 
be  continued  over  the  lire  than  till 
this  effeft  is  produced,  left  the  liquor 
become  too  thick,  and  the  fyrup  ren- 
dered ropy. 

This  fyrup  has  been  recommend- 
ed in  diforders  of  the  breaft,  coughs, 
fpitting  of  blood,  pleurifies,  and  o- 
ther  difeafes,  both  as  an  emollient 
and  as  an  opiate.  It  is  cfne  of  the 
lighted  of  the  opiate  medicines ; and 
in  this  refpeft  fo  weak,  that  fome 
have  doubted  of  its  having  any  ano- 
dyne quality.  We  indeed  prefume, 
that  it  might  be  very  fafely  fuperfed- 
ed  altogether : and  accordingly  It 
has  now  no  plate  either  in  the  E- 
dlnburgh  pharmacopoeia,  or  fome  of 
the  beft  foreign  ones,  though  Hill  re- 
tained by  the  London  college. 

SYRUPUS  ROS,£. 

Land. 

Rofe-fyrup. 

Take  of 

The  dried  petals  of  the  damafle 
rofe,  feven  ounces ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  fix  pounds; 
Boiling  diftilled  water,  four  pints. 
Macerate  the  petals  of  the  rofe  in 
water  for  twelve  hours_,  and 
ftrain.  Evaporate  the  drained  li- 
quor to  two  pints  and  an  half,  and 
add  the  fugar,  that  it  may  be 
made  a fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  ROSARUM 
PALLIDA  RUM. 

■ Edin. 

Syrup  of  pals  rofss-i 


Take  of 

Pale  rofes,  frcih  gathered,  one 
pound  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds  ; 
White  fugar,  three  pounds. 
Macerate  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  a 
night;  then  to  the  liquor  drained, 
and  freed  from  the  dregs,  add  the 
fugar  ; boil  them  into  a fyrup. 
This  fyrup  may  likewife  be  made 
from  the  liquor  remaining  after 
the  diftillatiori  of  rofe- water,  de- 
purated from  its  feces. 

The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
didillation  of  rofes  (provided  the 
dill  has  been  perfedlly  clean),  is  as 
proper  for  making  this  fyrup  as  a 
frefli  infufion  ; for  the  didillation 
only  collefts  thofe  volatile  parts 
which  are  dilfipated  in  the  air  whilll 
the  infufion  Is  boiling  to  its  confift- 
ence:  This  fyrup  is  an  agreeable 

and  mild  purgative  for  children,  in 
the  dofe  of  half  a fpoonful,  or  a 
fpoonful.  It  likewife  proves  gently 
laxative  to  adults;  and  with  this  in- 
tention may  be  of  fervice  in  coftive 
habits.  Its  principal  ufe  is  in  folu-^ 
tive  glyfters. 

SYRUPUS  e ROSIS  SICCIS. 

Edin.  , 

Syrup  of  dry  rofesi 

Take  of 

Red  rofes,  dried,  feven  ounces; 
White  fugar,  fix  pounds  ; 

Boiling  water,  five  pounds. 

Infufe  the  rofes  in  the  water  for  a 
night,  then  boil  them  a little; 
ftrain  out  the  liquor,  and  adding 
to  it  the  fugar,  boil  them  to  the 
confidence  of  a fyrup. 

This  fynip  is  fuppofed  to  be 
mildly  aftringent  5 but  'Is  principally 
valued  on  account  of  its  red  colour* 
T.  he  London  college  have  omitted 
it,  having  retained  others  at  lead  e- 
equal  to  it  in  that  refpeft, 
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SYRUPUS  SCir.LlTICUS. 

Kdin. 

Syrup  of  [quills. 

Take  of 

Vinegar  of  fqullls,  two  pounds  ; 
White  fugar,  three  pounds  and  a 
haifi 

Make  them  into  a fyrup  with  a 
gentle  heat. 

This  fyf  up  was  formerly  prepared 
with  fome  fpices,  intended  to  alle- 
viate the  offeniivenefs  of  the  fquills. 
But  wlfile  they  had  not  this  effecf, 
they  often  counterafted  the  inten- 
tion in  view,  and  are  therefore  omit- 
ted. It  is  ufcd  chiefly  in  dofes  of 
a fpoonful  or  two,  for  promoting 
expedloralioa,  which  it  does  very 
powerfully. 

SYRUPUS  SIMPLEX,  five 
COMMUNIS. 

Ed  in  ^ 

Shnpli  or  common  fyrup. 

Take  of 

Pureft  fugar,  fifteen  parts  ; 
Water,  eight  parts. 

Let  the  fugar  be  diffolved  by  a 
gentle  heat. 

This  preparation  is  a plain  li- 
quid fweet,  void  of  flavour  or  co- 
lour. It  is  convenient  for  fun- 
dry  purpofes  where  thefe  qualities 
are  not  wanted,  or  would  be  excep- 
tionable. 

SYRUPUS  SPTN^  CER- 
VINiE. 

Lend. 

Syrup  of  buckthorn. 

Take  of  > 

The  juice  of  ripe  and  frelh  buck- 
thorn berries,  one  gallon  ; 
Ginger,  bruifed,  one  ounce; 

Ail  fpice,  powdered,  one  ounce 
and  an  half ; 

Double  - refined  fugar,  feven 
pounds. 

Set  by  the  juice  for  fonie  davs,  that 
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the  feces  miiy  fubfide,  and  ftrain. 
Macerate  the  ginger  and  all-fpice 
in  a pint  of  the  llrained  juice,  for 
four  hours,  and  ftrain.  Boil  away 
the  reft  of  the  juice  to  three  pints;  | 
then  add  that  part  of  the  juice  in  i 
which  the  ginger  and  all-fpice  ! 
have  been  macerated  ; and,  laft-  ; 
ly,  the  fugar,  that  it  may  be  made  , 
a fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  e RHAMNO  CA- 
THARl'lCO  feu  c SPINA 
CERVINA. 

Edin. 

Syrup  of  buckthorfi. 

Take  of 

The  juice  of  ripe  buckthorn  ber- 
ries, depurated,  feven  pounds 
and  a half ; 

White  fugar,  three  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Boil  them  to  the  confiftence  of  a 
fyrup. 

Both  thefe  preparations,  in  do- 
fes of  three  or  four  fpoonfuls,  ope- 
rate as  brifle  cathartics.  The  prin-  ^ 
cipal  inconveniences  attending  them 
are,  their  being  very  unpleafant,  and 
their  occafioning  a thirll  and  dry- 
nefs  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  and 
fometimes  violent  gripes:  thefe  effedls 
may  be  prevented  by  drinking  libe- 
rally of  water-gruel,  or  other  warm 
liquids,  during  the  operation.  I'hc 
ungratefulnefs  of  the  buckthorn  is  1 
endeavoured  to  be  remedied  in  the  ■ 
firft  of  the  above  preferiptions,  by 
the  addition  of  aromatics,,  which, , 
however,  are  fcarcely  fufficient  for- 
that  purpofe.  'I'he  fecond  alfo  hadl 
formerly  an  aromatic  material  for 
the  fame  intention,  a dram  of  the. 
elfential  oil  of  cloves;  which  be-- 
ing  found  ineffedfual,  .is  now  re-- 
jefted. 

SYRUPUS  TOLUTANUS. 

EomU 

Syrup  of  hulfum  of  Tolu. 

Take: 


Chap.  23. 

Take  of 

The  balfam  of  Tolu,  eight  oun- 
ces ; 

Diftilled  water,  three  pints. 

Boil  for  two  hours.  Mix  with  the  li- 
quor, ftrained  after  it  is  cold,  the 
double- refined  fugar,  that  it  may 
be  made  a fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  BALSA.MICUS. 

Edin. 

Balfamic  fyrup. 

Take  of 

The  fyrup  of  fugar,  juft  made, 
and  warm  from  the  fire,  two 
pounds ; 

Tindure  of  balfam  of  Tolu,  one 
ounce. 

When  the  fvruo  has  jrrov.m  almoft 
cold,  ttir  into  it  the  tindfnre,  by 
little  at  a time,  agitating  them 
■we.l  together,  till  perfectly  united. 

This  laft  method  of  making  the 
balfamic  fyrup  was  dropt  inoneof  the 
preceding  editions  of  the  Edinburgh 
pharmacopoeia,  on  a complaint  that 
the  fpirit  ipoiled  the  tafte  of  the  fy- 
rup ; which  it  did  in  a great  degree 
when  the  tindfure  was  drawn  with 
malt-fpirits,  the  naufeous  oil  which 
all  the  common  malt-fpirits  are  ac- 
companied with  communicating  that 
quality  ; and  this  was  particularly 
the  cafe  when  the  fpirituous  part 
was  evaporated  from  the  fyrup,  as 
was  directed  in  the  former  edition 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia. 
Particular  care  therefore  fhould  be 
taken,,  that  the  fpirit,  employed  for 
making  the  tinfture,  be  perfeftly 
clean,  and  well  redlified  from  all  ill 
flavour. 

1 he  intention  of  the  contrivers  of 
the  two  foregoing  procefTes  feems  to 
have  been  fomewhat  different.  In 
t’he  firft,  the  more  fubtile  and  fra- 
grant parts  of  the  balfam  are  extrac- 
ted from  the  groffer  refinous  matter, 
and  alone  letuincd  in  the  fyrup ; the 
ptber  fyrup  contains  the  whole  fub- 
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ftance  of  the  balfam  in  larger  qnan- 
ity.  They  are  both  moderately  im- 
pregnated with  the  agreeable  flavour 
of  the  balfam. 

In  fome  pharmacopoeias,  a fjTnp 
of  tills  kind  is  prepared  from  a tinc- 
ture of  b<alfam  of  Peru,  with  rofe- 
water,  and  a proper  quantity  of  lu- 
gar. 

SYRUPUS  VIOL^. 

Lond. 

Syrup  of  violets. 

Take  of 

The  frefh  petals  of  the  violet,  twa 
pounds ; 

Boiling  diililled  water,  five  pints. 
Macerate  for  twenty-four  hours;  af- 
terwards ttrain  the  liquor,  without 
prefling,  through  thin  linen.  Add 
refined  fugar,  that  it  may  be 
made  a fyrup. 

.1 

SYRUPUS  VIOLARUM. 
Edin 

Syrup  of  violets. 

Take  of 

Frefh  violets,  one  pound  ; 

Boiling  water,  four  pounds. 

Pure  ft  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Macerate  the  violets  in  the  water  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  n glafs,  or  at 
leall  a glazed  earthen  veflel,  clofe 
covered  ; then  ftrain  without  ex- 
preflion,  and  to  the  ftrained  liquor 
add  the  fugar,  beat,  and  make  in- 
to a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  of  a very  agreeable 
flavour  ; and  in  the  quantity  of  a 
fpooiiful  or  two  proves  to  children 
gently  laxative.  It  is  apt  to  lofe,  in 
keeping,  the  elegant  blue  colour,  for 
v.'hich  it  is  chiefly  valued  ; and  hence 
fome  have  been  induced  to  counter- 
feit it  with  materials  wbofe  colour  is 
more  permanent.  This  abufe  maybe 
readily  difeovered,  by  adding  to  a 
little  of  the  fulpccled  fyrup  any  acid 
or  alkaline  liquor.  If  the  fyrup  be 
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gpnuine,  the  aci<J  will  change  its 
blue  colour  to  a red,  aijd  the  alltali 
will  change  it  to  a green  ; but  if 
counterfeit,  thefe  changes  will  not 
happen.  It  is  obvious,  from-  this 
mutability  of  the  colouf  of  the  vio- 
let, that  the  prefcriber  woul,d  be  de- 
ceived if  he  fhould  expe£l  to  give  any 
blue  tinge  to  acidulated  or  alkalifed 
juleps  or  mixtures,  by  the  addition 
of  the  blue  fyrup. 

SYRUPUS  ZlNtllBERig. 
Land. 

Syrup  of  ginger. 

T3.KC  or  \ 

Ginger,  bruifed,  four  ounces; 
Boiling  diftilled  water, three  pints. 
Macerate  for  four  hours,  and  lirain; 
then  add  the  refined  fugar,  th^t 
it  may  be  made  a fyrup. 

Edin, 

Take  of 

Beat  ginger,  three  ounces ; 
Boiling  water,  four  pounds  ; 
Pureft  fugar,  feven  pounds  and  a 
half. 

Macerate  the  ginger  in  the  water  in 
a clofe  vefiel,  for  twenty-four 
hours;  then  to  the  liquor  {trained, 
and  freed  from  the  feces,  add  the 
beat  fugarj  and  make  them  into  a 
fyrup. 

These  are  agreeable  and  mode- 
rately aromatic  fyrups,  lightly  im- 
pregnated with  the  flavour  and  vir- 
tues of  the  ginger.  ' 

SYRyPUS  ACIDUS, 

Gen. 

Acid  Jyrup. 

Ta.ke  of 

Weak  fpirit  of  vitriol,  two  drams; 
Syrup  of  lemons,  fix  ounces. 

Mix  them. 

t 

Where  we  wifh  to  obtain  a ly- 
jrup,  not  only  flrongly  acidulated. 


but  alfo  powerfully  allringent,  this 
formula  rhay  be  confidered  as  well 
fuited  to  anfwer  the  purpofe. 

SYRUPUS  ALKALINUS. 

Gen. 

Alkaline  fyrup. 

Take  of 

Salt  of  tartar,  three  drams  ; 

Simple  fyrup,  fix  ounces. 

Mix  them. 

In  this  fyrup  -w-e  have  in  fome 
degree  the  coiiverfe  of  the  pre- 
ceding ; and  it  may  be  ufefully  em- 
ployed, either  for  the  deftruftion  of 
acid  in  the  itomach,  or  for  the  for- 
mation of  neutral  or  effervefeent 
mixtures. 

SYRUPUS  ALLII. 

Suec. 

Syrup  of  garlic. 

Take  of 

The  frefh  root  of  garlic,  fliced, 
one  pound  ; 

Boiling  water,  two  pounds. 
Macerate  them  in  a clofe  velfel  for 

an  hour ; add  to  the  ftrained  li- 
quor, 

Refined  fugar,  two  pounds. 

Boil  them  to  a fyrup. 

This  fyrup  formerly  held  a placQ 
in  our  pharmacopoeias,  and  was  re- 
commended for  promoting  expecto- 
ration in  cafes  of  chronic  catarrh, 
and  other  affedliqns  of  the  breaft : 
But,  as  well  as' the  oxymel  ex  alio,  it 
is  now  banifhed  from  thetn ; and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
fame  intentions  may  in  general  be 
anfwered  by  lefs  difagreeable  medi- 
cines. Yet  where  we  wifli  to  em- 
ploy garlic  as  adled  upon  by  a wa- 
tery menftruum,  this  formula  is  per- 
haps one  of  the  bell  under  which  it 
can  be  exhibited. 

....  ♦.  w , 
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SYRUPUS  AMYGDALINUS. 
Suec', 

Syrup  of  ah/ionJs. 

Take  of 

Sweet  almonds,  one  pound'; 
Bitter  almonds,  two  drams. 

I.et  the  almonds  be  blanched  and 
beat  in  a Hone  mortar,  with  a 
wooden  .pelUe  ; then  by  degrees 
add  bariey-  water,  two  pounds  ; 
ftrain  the  liquor,  and  form  it  into 
a fyrup,  with  as  much  double- 
refmed  fugar  as  may  be  necef- 
faiy. 

The  agreeable  flavour  of  the  al- 
monds, is  in  this  formula  communica- 
ted to  a fvrup,  which  may  be  advan- 
lageoufly  employed  to  fweeten  mix- 
tures, or  to  form  a pleafant  drink 
when  diffufed  in  water ; and  the 
flavour  is  not  a little  improved  by 
the  addition  of  the  proportion  of  bit- 
ter almonds  here  direfted.  But  even 
thefe  cannot  be  fuppofed  to  commu- 
nicate any  aAive  quality  to  this  fy- 
rup, as  they  are  employed  in  fo  fmall 
a quantity  ; and  ftill  lefs  is  to  be  ex- 
pefted  from  the  fweet  almonds, 
which  can  communicate  little  more 
to  the  fyrup  than  their  mild  oil. 

SYRUPUS  CINNAMONI. 
Refs. 

Syrup  f cinnamon. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  bruifed,  five  ounces:; 
Spirituous  cinnamon-water,  two 
pounds. 

Digeft  them  in  a clofe  glafs  veflel  for 
twenty-four  hours ; then  add  to 
the  ftrained  liquor  double-refined 
fugar,  three  pounds  ; boil  it  to  a 
' fyrup. 

This  fyrup  is  llrongly  impreg- 
nated with  the  cinnamon ; and  where 
we  wiih  to  fweeten  any  mixture,  at 
the  fame  time  adding  to  it  an  a- 
greeable  aromatic,  it  is  perhaps 
6 
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one  of  the  bell  articles  w'c  can  em- 
ploy. 

SYRUPUS  EMETICUS 

Brun. 

Emetic  fyrup. 

Take  of 

Glafs  of  antimony,  finely  pow- 
dered, two  drams ; 

RhenKh  wine,  twelve  ounces. 

Let  them  be  digefied  for  three  days 
in  a gentle  beat,  then  llrain  the 
liquor  through  paper,  and  mix 
•w’ith  the  ftrained  liquor  thirty 
ounces  of  double-refined  fugar. 
Let  it  be  formed  jnto  a l)'Tup  and 
Lept  in  a clofe  veflel. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this 
fyrup  being  ftrongly  impregnated 
w'ith  the  emetic  quality  of  the  anti- 
mony ; and  it  will  at  leaft  have  fo 
far  the  advantage  of  being  very  a- 
greeable  to  the  talle,  that  it  may  be 
readily  taken  by 'very  young  people. 
But  every  good  effect  to  de  obtained 
from  it  may  be  had  with  more  cer- 
tainty, by  adding  to  fimple  fyrup 
any  quantity  that  may  be  thought 
neceffary  of  the  tartarus  antimoiiia- 
lis,  pi-evioufiy  diflblved  in  a Imal.l 
proportion  of  water. 

SYRUPUS  HYDRA RGYRI. 
Suec. 

Syrup -of  quickfilver. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  one  dramj 
Gum  arabic,  three  drams  ; 

Rofe  water,  as  much  as  is  fufficient 
for  reducing  the  gum  to  a 
mucus. 

Let  tlrem  be  rubbed  in  a mortar,  till 
the  quickfilver  totally  difappears; 
then  by  degrees  mix  witli  it  fimple 
fyrup  four  ounces. 

In  this  we  have  a preparation  fimi- 
lar  to  the  mercurial  folution  of  Dr 
Plenk,  formerly  mentiomd  ; and 
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V’hich  while  it  does  not  poflefs  any  formerly  urged  againft  that 
other  advantage  than  mere  fweetnefs  tion. 
of  taftc  is  liable  to  the  obje£Uons 
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more  fixed  parts  of  vege-? 
tables,  dilTolved  in  watery  lir 
qiiors,  may  be  thence  transferred 
into  honey,  by  mixing  the  honey 
with  the  watery  dccociion  or  juice 
of  the  plant,  and  boiling  them  toge- 
ther till  the  aqueous  part  has  exha- 
led, and  the  honey  remains  of  its 
original  confiftence,  Honey  has 
not  probably,  hovyever,  any  very 
jrecullar  advantage  over  fugar  ; and 
it  is  liable  to  many  inconveniences 
which  fugar  i?  free  from  : in  parti- 
cular, it  is  tnuch  more  liable  to.  run 
into  fermentation,  and  in  many  con- 
ftitutlons  produces  gripes,  and  often 
violent  eifefts  : 1 he  Edinburgh  col- 
lege have  therefore  rejeftedthe  whole 
of  the  oxymels  from  their  lafl  edition 
of  the  pharmacopoeia.  And  the  nunv 
ber  of  preparations  with  honey  In 
moft  of  the  foreign  pharmacopoeias 
is  now  much  dimiuifhcd.  Still, 'how- 
ever, there  are  feveral  much  employ- 
ed by  praftitioners  of  eminence;  an4 
of  courfe  retained  in  the  London 
p’narraacopoeia. 


MEL  ROSAi. 

Lond. 

Honey  of  rofes. 

Take  of 

Red  rofe-bnds,  with  the  heels  cut 
off  and  dried,  four  ounces  ; 
DilUlled  water,  boiling,  three 

honey,  five  pounds. 
Macerate  the  rofe-petals  in  the  war 
ter  for  fix  hours ; then  mix  the 
honey  with  the  ftralned  liquor, 
apd  boil  the  mixture  to  the  thickr 
nefs  of  a fyrup. 


pints  ; 
Clarified 


Thjs  preparation  is  not  unfre? 
quently  made  ufe  of  as  a mild  cool- 
ing detergent,  particularly  in  garga- 
rifms  for  ulcerations  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mouth  and  tonfils.  'i'he 
rofe-buds  here  ufed  fiiould  be  haffily 
dried  ; the  defign  of  doing  fo  Is, 
that  they  may  the  better  preferve 
their  ^ffringency. 
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MEL  SCILLjE. 

hand. 

Honey  of  fquills. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  tliree  pounds; 
Tiiidure  of  fquill,  two  pints. 

Boil  them  in  a glal's  veffei  to  the 
tbicknefs  of  a fyrup. 

The  honey  will  here  be  impreg- 
nated with  all  the  aftive  parts  of  the 
fquills  which  the  tintture  before  con- 
tained, and  may  be  employed  as  an 
uieful  expeAorant  or  diuretic. 

OXYMEL  iERUGINIS. 

Land. 

Oxymel  of  verdegris. 

Take  of 

Prepared  verdegris,  one  ounce ; 
Vinegar,  feven  ounces ; 

Clarified  honey,  fourteen  ounces. 
DiiTolve  the  verdegris  in  the  vineghr, 
and  llrain  it  through  linen  ; then 
add  the  honey,  and  boil  the  whole 
to  a proper  thicknefs. 

This  is  an  improvement  of  what 
was  formerly  known  in  our  pharma- 
copoeias under  the  title  of  Mel  JE- 
gyptiaium;  which,  however,  was,  as 
then  prepared,  very  uncertain  with 
refpeft  to  ftrerigth.  It  is  ufed  only 
externally  for  cleanfing  foul  ulcers, 
and  keeping  down  fungous  flefh.  it 
is  alfo  often  ferviceable  in  venereal 
ulcerations  of  the  mouth  and  tonfils; 
But  there  is  fome  danger  from  its 
application  to  places  from  the  fitua- 
tion  of  which  it  is  apt  to  be  fwallow- 
ed  ; for  even  a imall  quantity  of 
verdegris  palling  into  the  ftomach 
may  be  produdlive  of  dillrefling.  If 
not  dellterious,  effedts. 

OXYMEL  COLCHICr. 

Lond. 

Oxymel- of  meadow  faffron. 

Take  of 

The  frelh  root  of  meadow-f^f- 
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fron,  cut  into  thin  flices,  one 
ounce  ; 

Dillilled  vinegar,  one  pint; 
Clarified  honey,  two  pounds. 
Macerate  the  root  of  meadow- faf- 
fron,  with  the  vinegar,  in  a glafs 
vclTel,  with  a gentle  heat,  for 
forty-eight  hours.  Strain  the  li- 
quor, prelTcd  out  Itrongly  from 
the  root,  and  add  the  honey. 
Laftly,  boil  the  mixture,  fre- 
qneutly  ftirring  it  with  a wooden 
fpoon,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a fy- 
rup. 

This  oxymel  may  be  confidered 
as  very  analogous  to  the  fyrupus  col- 
chici  of  which  we  have  already  made 
fome  obfervations.  Linder  this  form 
it  was  firft  introduced  by  Dr  Stoerk. 
And  although  with  certain  conllitu- 
tions  the  fyrup  is  unqueftionably  pre- 
ferable, yet  it  well  deferves  a place 
in  our  pharmacopceias,  as  being  aa 
adtive  medicine. 

OXYMEL  SCILL.d2. 

Lond. 

Oxymel  of  fqtiill. 

Take  of 

Clarified  honey,  three  pounds ; 
Vinegar  of  fquill,  two  pints. 

Boll  them  in  a glafs  velTel,  with  a 
flow  fire,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a 
fyrup. 

1’he  honey  was  formerly  employ- 
ed for  this  preparation  unclarified, 
and  the  feum,  which  in  fuch  cafes 
arifes  in  the  boiling,  taken  off ; by 
this  means  the  impurities  of  the  ho- 
ney were  difeharged ; but  fome  of 
the  medicinal  parts  of  the  fquills, 
with  which  the  vinegar  was  impreg- 
nated, were  alfo  feparated.  For  this 
reafon  the  college  of  London  have 
now  judicioufly  ordered  the  honey 
for  all  thefe  kinds  of  preparations 
to  be  previoiifly' clarified  by  itfelf. 
Oxymel  of  fquills  is  an  ufeful  a- 
. perient, 
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pcwnt,  detergent,  and  expeftorant, 
and  of  great  feiTi'ce  in  humoral  afth- 
mas,  coughs,  and  other  diforders 
where  tliiek  phlegm  abounds.  It  is 
given  in  dofes  of  two  or  three  drams, 
along  w'itli  fome  aromatic  water,  as 
that  of  cinnamon,  to  prevent  the 
great  naufea  which  it  would  other- 
wife  be  apt  to  excite.  In  laige  do- 
fes, it  proves  emetic. 

OXYMEL  SIMPLEX. 

Lond. 

Shnplc  oxy?nel. 

Take  of 

Claiiiied  honejj,  two  pounds; 
Diili]le<I  vinegar,  one  pint. 

Boil  them  In  a glafs-vellel,  with  a 
flov^  lire,  to  the  thicknefs  of  a 
fyrup. 

This  preparation  may  be  confi- 
dered  as  analogous  to  the  fyrupus 
accri  of  t-he  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
pala.  It  is  not  Inferior  in  efficacy 
to  many  more  elaborate  compofi- 
tions.  It  is  an  agreeable,  mild, 
cooling  medicine.  It  is  often  ufed 
in  cooling,  detergent,  gargarifms, 
and  not  unfrequently  as  an  expedfo- 
rant. 

OXYMEL  ex  ALLIO. 

Dan. 

(Jxjmel  of  garlic. 

Take  of 

Garlic,  cut  In  lllces,  an  ounce 
and  a half ; 

Caraway  feeds, 

Sweet  fennel  feeds,  each  two 
drams  ; 

Clarified  honey,  ten  ounces; 
Vinegar,  half  a pint. 

Boil  the  vinegar  for  a little  time, 
with  the  feeds  bruifed,  in  a gla- 


zed earthen  velTel ; then  add  the 
garlic,  and  cover  the  vdfel  clofe  ; 
when  grown  cold,  prefs  out  the 
liquor,  and  dilTolve  in  it  the  ho- 
ney by  the  beat  of  a water-bath. 

Th  IS  oxymel  Is  recommended  for 
attenuating  vifcid  juices,  promoting 
expedloration,  and  the  fluid  fecre- 
tlons  in  general.  It  is  doubtlefs  a 
medicine  of  confiderable  efficacy, 
though  very  unpleafant,  the  flavour 
of  the  garlic  prevailing,  notwith- 
ftandingthe  addition  of  the  aromatic, 
feeds. 

OXYMEL  PECTORALE. 

Brim. 

PcBoral  oxymel. 

Take  of 

Elecampane  roots,  one  ounce; 
Florence  orris  roots,  half  an  ounce; 
Gum  ammoniacum,  one  ounce  ; 
Vinegar,  half  a pint; 

Clarified  honey,  one  pound; 
Water,  three  pints. 

Let  the  roots,  cut  and  bruifed,  be 
boiled  in  the  water  till  one-third 
is  wafted  ; then  ttrain  off  the  li- 
quor; let  it  Hand  to. fettle  ; and 
having  poured  it  off  clear  from 
the  feces,  add  to  it  the  honey  and 
the  ammoniacum,  pre.vionlly  dif- 
folvedin  the  vinegar.  Mix  them 
together,  by  boiling  them  a little. 

The  title  of  this  compofition  ex- 
prefles  its  medical  virtues.  It  is 
defigned  for  thofe  diforders  of  the 
breaft  that  proceed  from  a load  of 
vifcid  phlegm  and  obllruftions  of 
the  pulmonaiy  veflels.  Two  or  three 
fpoonfuls  may  be  taken  eveiy  night 
and  morning,  and  continued  for 
fome  time. 
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CHAP.  XXV, 

PULVERES. 

POWDERS.' 


This  form  receives  fuch  mate- 
rials only  as  are  capable  of  be- 
ing fufficiently  dried  to  becoine  pul- 
verable,  without  the  lofs  of  their 
virtue.  There  are  many  fubftances, 
however,  of  this  kind,  which  cannot 
be  conveniently  taken  in  powder  : 
bitter,  acrid,  fetid  drugs,  are  too 
difagreeable  : emollient  and  mucila- 
ginous herbs  and  roots  are  too  bul- 
ky : pure  gums  cohere,  and  become 
tenaceous  in  the  mouth  ; iixt  alka- 
line falts  liquefy  upon  expofing  the 
compofition  to  the  air ; and  volatile 
alkalies  exhale.  Many  of  the  aroma 
tics,  too,  fulFer  a greater  lofs  of 
their  odorous  principle  when  kept 
in  powder ; as  in  that  form  they  no 
doubt  expofe  a much  larger  furface 
to  the  air. 

The  dofe  of  powders.  In  extern, 
poraneous  prefcnption,  is  generally 
about  half  a dram  : it  rarely  exceeds 
a whole  dram  ; and  is  not  often  lefs 
than  a fcruple.  Subftances  which 
produce  powerful  effedts  in  fmaller 
dofes  are  not  trufted  to  this  form, 
unlefs  their  bulk  be  increafed  by  ad- 
ditions of  lefs  efficacy ; thofe  which 
require  to  be  given  in  larger  ones 
are  Letter  fitted  for  other  forms. 


The  ufual  vehicle  for  taking  the 
lighter  powders,  is  any  agreeable 
thin  liquid.  The  ponderous  pow- 
ders, particularly  thofe  prepared 
from  metallic  fubltances,  require  a 
more  confident  vehicle,  as  fvrups  ; 
for  from  thin  ones  they  foon  fubiide. 
Refinous  fubftances  likewift  are  moft 
commodioufly  taken  In  thick  li- 
quors : in  thin  ones,  they  are  apt  to 
run  into  lumps,  which  are  not  eafily 
again  diffoluble. 

Ge?ieral  rules  for  viukhtg  poiu^ers. 

^ I. 

Particular  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  nothing  carious,  decayed,  or 
impure,  be  mixed  in  the  compofi- 
tion of  powders ; the  ftalks  and 
corrupted  parts  of  plants  are  to  be 
feparated. 

II. 

The  dry  aromatics  ought  to  be 
fprinkled,  during  their  pulveriza- 
tion, with  a few  drops  of  any 
proper  water. 

m. 

The  moifter  aromatics  may  be  dried 
with  a very  gentle  heat,  before  they 
are  committed  to  the  mortar. 

IV.  Gums, 
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IV. 

Gums,  and  fuch  other  fiibftances  as 
are  difficultly  pulverable,  ffiould 
be  pounded  along  with  the  drier 
ones,  that  they  may  pais  the  fieve 
together. 

V. 

Nq  part  ffiould  be  feparated  for  ufe, 
tintil  the  whole  quantity  put  into 
the  mortar  has  paffed  the  fieve, 
and  the  feveral  liftings  been  mixed 
together  ; for  thofe  parts  of  one 
and  the  fame  fubjeifl,  which  pow- 
der firft,  may  prove  different,  at 
lead  in  degree  of  efficacy,  from 
the  reft. 

VI. 

Powders  of  aromatics  are  to  be  pre- 
pared only  in  fmall  quantities  at 
a time’,  and  kept  in  glafs-veflels 
very  clofely  ilopt. 

If  powders  are  long  kept,  and  not 
carefully  fecured  from  the  air,  their 
virtue  is  in  great  meafurc  deftroyed, 
although  the  parts  in  which  it  con- 
Cfts  ffiould  not  in  other  circumftan- 
ccs  prove  volatile.  Thus,  though  the 
virtues  of  ipecacuanha  are  fo  fixt  as 
to  remain  entire  even  in  extradls 
made  with  proper  menftrua,  yet  if 
the  powdered  root  be  cxpofed  for  a 
long  time  to  the  air,  itlofcs  Its  eme- 
tic quality. 

PULVIS  ALOETICUS. 

Land. 

Aloetic  po'wdcr. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  pound  ; 
White  canella,  three  ounces. 

Jtub  them  feparately  to  powder, 
then  mix  them- 

Thte  compofition  has  long  been 
known  in  the  ffiops  under  the  title 
of  hiera  piera.  It  fiirniflies  us  with 
im  ufeful  aloetic  purgative,  the  ca- 
ncUa  operating  as  a good  corrigent 
for  the  aloes.  But  it  is  more  fre- 
quently employed  as  the  bafis  of  an 


elefttiary  of  pills,  or  of  a tlnAure, 
which  was  for  a long  time  diftin- 
gulflted  by  the  appellation  of  facred 
tifiilure. 

PULVIS  ALOETICUS  CUM 
Fit.RRO. 

Land. 

Aloetic  ponude?'  ’with  iron. 

Take  of 

Socotoiine  aloes,-  powdered,  an 
ounce  and  an  half ; 

Myrrh,  powdered,  two  ounces  ; 

Dry  extraft  of  gentian  ; 

Vitriolated  iron,  of  each,  in  pow- 
der, one  ounce. 

Mix  them. 

In  this  powder  we  have  an  aloe- 
tic  and  chalybeate  conjoined.  It 
confifts  of  nearly  the  fame  articles 
which  formerly  entered  the  compo- 
fition of  the  Pilulse  Ecphrafticas 
ChalybeattE,  as  they  were  called  ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  more  frequently 
employed  when  brought  to  the  form 
of  pills  by  means  of  fyrups,  than  un- 
der that  of  powder  : But  In  either 
way  it  is  an  ufeful  medicine,  and  is  par- 
ticularly employed  with  advantage 
in  cafes  of  obftrufted  menftruatioiu 

PULVIS  ALOETICUS  CUM 
GUAIACO. 

Lend. 

Aloetic  po~j)der  <with  giiaiacum. 
Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  one  ounce  and 
an  half ; 

Gum  guaiacum,  one  ounce  ; 

Aromatic  powder,  half  an  ounce. 
Rub  the  aloes  and  gum  guaiacum 

feparately  to  powder ; then  mix 

all  the  ingredients  together. 

In  the  guaiacum,  as  well  as  the 
aloes,  we  have  a warm  giimmi-refi- 
nous  purgative ; and  both  are  cor- 
re<fted,  as  well  as  more  minutely  di- 
vided, from  their  combination  with 
the  aromatics.  This  therefore  fur. 

nifties 
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nlflies  us  with  an  iifeful  purgative  : 
But  when  taken  only  in  fmall  dofes, 
its  chief  effedt  is  that  ®f  promoting 
perfpiration.  It  is,  however,  more 
frequently  employed  reduced  to  the 
form  of  pills  than  in  the  ftate  of 
powder  ; and  indeed  it  conlilts  01 
nearly  the  fame  ingredients  which 
conllituted  the  pilulae  aromatica:  of 
the  former  edition  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia. 

PULViS  AROMATICUS. 

Lond 

Aromatic  po’wdcr. 

Take  of 

Cinnamon,  two  ounces ; 

Smaller  cardamom  feeds,-  hulked, 

Ginger, 

Long  pepper,  of  each  one  ounce. 
Rub  them  together  to  a powder. 

PULVIS  DIAROMA  TON,  five 
SPECIES  AROMATICS. 

Edinb. 

Aroruaiic  pomidcr,  or  Aromatic. 

, fpecies. 

Take  of  ■ 

Nutmegs, 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds, 

Ginger,  of  each  two  ounces. 

Beat  them  together  into  a powder, 

to  be  kept  in  a phial  well  fliut. 

Both  thefe  compofitions  are  a- 
greeable,  hot,  fpicy  medicines;  and 
as  fuch  may  be  ufefuUy  taken  in  cold 
phlegmatic  habits  and  decayed  con- 
ftitutions,  for  w'arming  the  ilomach, 
promoting  digeftion,  and  llrengthen- 
ing  the  tone  of  the  vifeera.  The  dofe 
is  from  ten  grains  to  a fcruple  and 
upwards.  The  firft  is  confiderably 
the  warmeft.  This  principally  arifes 
from  the  quantity  of  long  pepper 
which  It  contains  ; but  It  is  perhaps 
to  be  doubted  whether  from  this  ar- 
ticle any  advantage  be  derived : and 
a powder  not  Inferior  to  cithermight, 
W'e  think,  be  formed  by  fubllituting 
calTia  to  the  cinnamon  employed  by 
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the  one  college,  or  the  nutmegs  by 
the  other. 

PULVIS  ASARI  COMPOSI- 
TUS. 

Lond. 

Compound  ponder  of  afarahacca.  ' 
Take  of 

1 he  dry  leaves  of  afarabacca. 

Sweet  marjoram, 
Syrian  herb-ma- 
ftich, 

Dry  flowers  of  lavender,  of  each 
one  ounce. 

Powder  them  together. 

PULVIS  STERNUTATO- 
RIUS,  five  CEPHALICUS. 
Edin. 

Sternutatory,  or  Cephalic  ponder. 
Take  of 

The  leaves  of  afarum,  three  partsj 
Marjoram,  one  part. 

Beat  them  together  into  a powder.' 

Though  the  former  of  thefe 
powders  be  more  compounded  than 
the  latter,  yet  they  differ  very  little. 
They  are  both  agreeable  and  effica* 
clous  errhines,  and  fuperior  to  moR 
of  thofe  ufually  fold  under  the  name 
of  herb  fnuf.  They  are  often  em- 
ployed w'lth  great  advantage  in  ca- 
fes of  obftinate  headach,  and  of  oph- 
thalmias refilling  other  modes  of 
cure.  Taken  under  the  form  of  fnuff 
to  the  extent  of  five  or  fix  grains  at 
bed-time,  they  will  operate  the  fuc- 
ceeding  day  aS  a powerful  errhine, 
inducing  frequent  fneezing,  but  llill 
more  a large  difeharge  from  the 
nofe.  It  is,  however,  neceffary,  du- 
ring their  operation,  to  avoid  expo» 
fure  to  cold. 

PULVIS  c CERUSSA. 

Lond. 

Ponvder  of  centjje. 

Take  of 

Ceruffe,  five  ounces ; 

Sarcocol,  one  ounce  and  an  lialf  ^ 

Tra. 
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Tragacanth,  half  an  ounce. 

Rub  them  together  into  powder. 

This  compofition  is  the  trochifci 
mlbi  of  Rhazes  brought  back  to  its 
original  fimplicity  with  regard  to  the 
ingredients,  and  without  the  need- 
lefs  trouble  of  making  it  into  troches. 
It  is  employed  for  external  purpofes, 
as  in  coUyria,  lotions,  and  injeftions, 
for  repelling  acrimonious  humours  ; 
and  in  inflammations. 

PULVIS  e CHkl.IS  CANCRO- 
RUM  COMPOSirUS. 

Lend. 

Compound  poonder  of  crabs  clams. 
Take  of 

Crabs  claws,  prepared,  one  pound; 

Chalk, 

Red  coral,  each,  prepared,  three 
ounces. 

Mix  them. 

T HESE  powders  have  loft  feveral 
of  their  ingredients,  without  any  in- 
jury to  their  virtues ; and  pofTibly 
they  would  ftill  bear  a farther  re- 
duftion  ; for  the  crabs  eyes  and 
chalk  are  by  themfelvcs  at  leaft  as 
effeclual  as  any  compofition  of  them 
with  coral ; And  perhaps  every  pur- 
pofe  to  be  obtained  from  them  may 
be  accompllfhed  by  a more  Ample 
abforbent,  as  the  pulvis  cretaceus, 
afterwards  to  be  mentioned,  or  the 
powder  of  the  lapilli  cancrorum. 

PULVIS  CONTRAYERViE 
COMPOSITUS. 

Land. 

Compound  pomder  of  contfayerva. 
Take  of 

Contrayerva,  powdered,  Ave  oun- 
ces; 

Compound  powder  of  crabs-  - 
claws,  one  pound  and  an  half. 
Mix  them. 

This  powder  was  formerly  direc- 
ted to  be  made  up  into  balls  with 


wjter,  and  was  then  called  Lapi* 
CONTRAYERVAE  ; a piece  of  trouble  ^ 
now  laid  afide  as  needlefs,  for  it  was 
necelfary  to  reduce  the  balls  into 
powder  again  before  they  could  be 
ufed.  Nor  did  that  form  contribute, 
as  has  been  imagined,  to  their  pre- 
fervation  ; for  it  is  fcayce  to  be  fup- 
pofed  that  the  powder  will  lofe 
more  by  being  kept  for  a reafonable 
length  of  time  in  a clofe-ftopt  glafs, 
than  the  balls  will  in  the  humefta- 
tion  with  water,  and  exAccation  in 
the  air,  before  they  are  At  fur  being 
put  by  to  keep.  This  medicine  has 
a much  better  claim  to  the  title  of 
an  alexipharmac  and  fudorifle  than 
the  foregoing  compofltions.  The 
contrayerva  by  itfelf  proves  very  fer- 
viceable  in  low  fevers,  where  the  vis 
vitae  is  weak,  and  a diaphoreAs  to  be 
promoted.  It  is  poflible,  that  the 
crabs- claw  powders  are  of  no  farther 
fervice  than  as  they  divide  this  pow- 
erful ingredient,  and  make  it  At 
more  eafily  on  the  ftomach. 

PULVIS  e CRETA  COMPO- 
SITUS. 

I.ond, 

Compound  pomder  of  chalk. 

Take  of 

Prepared  chalk,  half  a pound  j 
Cinnamon,  four  ounces  ; 

Tormentil,  - 

Gum  arable,  of  each,  three  ounces; 
Long  pepper,  half  an  ounce. 
Powder  them  feparately,  and  ifiix 
them. 

PULVIS  CRETACEUS. 
Edinb. 

Chalk  pomder. 

Take  of 

White  chalk  prepared,  four  oun- 
ces ; 

Nutmeg,  half  a dram  ; 

Cinnamon,  one  dram. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a powder ; 
which  may  fupply  the  place  ot 
the  cardialgic  trod:cs% 

Thb 
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The  addition  of  the  aromatics  in 
the  above  formula,  coincides  with 
the  general  intention  of  the  remedy 
%vhich  is  indicated  for  weaknefs  and 
acidity  in  the  ftomach ; and  in  loofe- 
Bds  from  acidity. 

PULVIvS  c CRETA  COMPO- 
SU’US  CUM  OPIO. 

Lend. 

Compound  ponuder  of  chalk  ’with' 
opium. 

Take  of 

ComjKJund  powder  of  chalk,  eight 
ounces ; 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered, 
one  dram  and  an  half. 

Mix  them. 

From  the  addition' of  the  opium 
this  remedy  becomes  ftill  more  pow- 
erful than  the  above  ia  reftraining 
diarrhoea, 

PULVIS  IPECACUANHiE 
COMPOSITUS. 

Land. 

Compound  po’wder  of  ipecacu- 
anha. 

Take  of 

Ipecacuanha, 

Hard  purified  opium,  of  each, 
powdered,  one  dram ; 
Vitriolated  kali,  powdered,  one 
ounce. 

Mix  them, 

PULVIS  SUDORIFICUS,  five 
DOVERI. 

Ed  in. 

Sudorific,  or  Dover' s ponuder. 
Take  of 

Vitriolated  tartar,  three  drams  ; 
Opium, 

Root  of  ipecacuanha,  beat,  of 
each  one  fcruple. 

Mix,  and  grind  them  accurately  to- 
gether, fo  as  to  make  an  uniform 
powder. 

The  vitriolated  tartar,  from  the 


grittinefs  of  Its  cryfiak.  Is  perhap* 
better  fitted  for  tearing  and  dividing 
the  tenacious  opium  than  any  other 
fait ; this  feems  to  be  its  only  ufe  in 
the  preparation.  The  operator  ought 
to  be  careful  that  the  opium  and  i- 
pecacuanha  (hall  be  equally  diffufecl 
through  the  whole  mafs  of  powder, 
otherw'ife  different  portions  of  the 
powder  mud  have  differences  in  de- 
gree of  ftrength. 

The  hard  purified  opium,  diredled 
by  the  i.ondon  college,  is,  from  this 
circumftance,  preferable  to  opium  in 
its  ordinary  (late,  employed  by  the 
Edinburgh  colleffe. 

This  powder  is  one  of  the  molt 
certain  fudorifics  that  we  know  of ; 
and  as  fuch,  was  recommended  by 
Dr  Dover  as  an  effeftual  remedy  in 
rheumatifm.  Modern  praftice  con- 
firms its  reputation,  not  only  in 
rheumatifm,  but  alfo  in  dropfy  and 
fundry  other  difeafes,.  where  it  is  of- 
ten difficult  by  other  means- to  pro- 
duce a copious  fweat.  'I'he  dofe  is 
from  fire  to  ten  or  twelve  grains,  ac- 
cording as  the  patient’s  ftomach  and 
ftrength  bear  it.  It  is  convenient 
to  avoid  much  drinking  immediate- 
ly after  taking  it,  otherwife  it  is 
very  apt  to  be  rejedled  by  vomiting 
before  anyother  effefts  are  produced. 

PULVIS  e JALA  PA. 
COMPOSITUS. 

Edinb. 

Compound  ponnder  of  jalapK 
Take  of 

Jalap  root,  one  ounce  ; 

Cryftals  of  tartar,  two  ounces. 
Mix,  and  diligently  grind  them  to- 
gether for  fame  time,,  fo  as  to 
form  a very  fine  powder. 

The  ufe  of  the  cryftals  in  this 
preparation  is  to  break  down  and  di- 
vide the  jalap  into  very  minute  par- 
ticles, whereby  its  operation  is 
thought  to  be  meliorated;  and  oa 
this  account  the  two  articles  are  di- 

re'ffed 
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refted  to  be  pounded  together,  and 
not  feparatcly.  Btrt  whether  from 
this  circumftance  any  advantage  ari- 
fes  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  combination  furniflies  us 
•with  a very  ufeful  and  aftive  pur- 
gative, in  every  Crife  where  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  produce  both  a full  eva- 
cuation of  the  iutellinal  canal,  and  a 
free  difcharge  from  the  fyitem  in  ge- 
neral, under  the  form  of  catharfis. 

PULVIS  eMYRRHA  COM- 
PO  -ITUS. 

Lend. 

Covtpound  po'wder  of  myrrh. 

Take  of 

Myrrh, 

Dried  favin, 

rue, 

Rufiian  caftor,  of  each  one  ounce. 
Rub  them  together  into  a powder. 

Th  I s is  a reformation  of  the  tro~ 
ehifei  e myrrha,  a compofuion  con- 
trived by  Rhazes  againii  uterine  ob- 
llruftions.  It  may  be  taken  in  any 
convenient  vehicle,  or  made  into  bo- 
lufes,  from  a fcruple  to  a dram  or 
more,  twa  or  three  times  a-day. 

PULVIS  OPIATUS. 

Land. 

Opiate  p'inuder. 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered, 
one  dram  ; 

Burnt  and  prepared  hartfhorn, 
nine  drams. 

Mix  them. 

The  hartlhofn  is  here  intended 
merely  to  divide  the  opium,  and  to 
give  it  the  form  of  powder,  altho’ 
it  may  perhaps  have  alio  fome  in- 
fluence in  rendering  the  opium  more 
active  from  deitroying  acid  in  the 
llomach.  But  whether  in  this  w.ay 
it  has  any  effeft  or  not,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a-'v^^  conve- 
nient formula  for  the  exhibition  of 


opium  in  pow'def ; whicli  lOn  fome 
occal'ions  is  preferable  to  its  being 
given  either  in  a liquid  form  or  in 
that  of  pills.  As  ten  grains  of  this 
powder  contain  precilely  one  of  the 
opium,  the  requifite  dofe  may  be  c'ai 
fily  adapted  to  the  circumftances  of 
the  cafe.  It  is  often  fuccefifully 
employed  as  a fweating  powder;  and 
has  not,  like  the  Pulvis  Doveri,  tlie 
efiedl  of  inducing  fieknefs  at  tto- 
mach,  or  vomiting. 

PULVIS  c SCAMMONIO 
COMPOSirUS. 

Loml. 

Compound  ponder  of  fcammony. 
Take  of 
Scammony, 

Hard  extrad  of  jalap,  of  each  two- 
ounces  ; 

Ginger,  half  an  ounce. 

Powder  them  feparately,  and  mix 
them. 

Edin.  . 

Take  of  ..  . 

Scammony,  . n- 

Cryftcils  of  tartar,  of  each  two 
ounces ; >■ 

Mix,  and  grind  them  diligently  Into- 
a powder." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that 
in  the  pharmacopoeias  publiflied  by 
authority  iu  Britain,  two.  compofi- 
tions  fiiould  be  diftinguifoed  by  the 
fame  name,  differing  confiderably 
from  each  other  in  their  nature  and- 
degree  of  adivity.  , •» 

The  coirlpound  powder  of  fcam- 
mony in  the  laft  edition  of  the  Loa-t 
don  pharmacopoeia  differed- conOder— 
ably  from  the  prefent  : For  there- 
the  only  addition,  was  calcined  hartf- 
horn, intended  merely  for  the  divl- 
fion  of  the  fcammony.  This  pur-r. 
pofo  is  ftill  better  anfwered  by  the, 
eryflals  of  tartar,  whicn  at  the  fame 
time  coiifpii'c  with'tl)Le;,opeii^.li.pJl..o^ 
the  fcammony  as  a purgative.  But 
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the  adiition  of  jalap  and  ginger, 
according  to  the  prefent  formula  of 
the  London  pharmacopoeia,  gives 
not  only  a purgative  conliderably 
different,  but  increafes  alfo  the  heat- 
ing  quality  of  the  medicine,  while 
the  cream  of  tartar  has  an  evident 
refrigerant  power.  Both  may  on  oc- 
cafions  be  ufeful,  but  we  think  that 
in  moft  cafes  the  Edinburgh  formula 
will  be  found  preferable. 

In  editions  of  our  pharmacopoeias 
of  ftill  older  date,  this  powder  was 
prepared  with  another  very  aftive 
ingredient,  diaphoretic  antimony.  It 
was  much  celebrated  as  diftinguifhed 
by  the  name  of  its  inventor,  being 
called  from  its  firll  publifher,  PUL- 
VISCORNACHINI.  In  a former 
edition  of  the  Edinburgh  pharmaco- 
poeia it  was  thus  direfted  to  be  pre- 
pared : 

Take  of 

Diaphoretic  antimony^ 

Cream  of  tartar, 

Scammony,  each  equal  parts. 
Make  them  into  a powder. 

This  may  be  given  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a dram  or  more.  In  other 
prclcriptions,  the  tartar  and  anti- 
monial  calx  bear  nearly  the  fame 
proportion  to  the  fcammony  as  the 
calcined  hartfliorn  did,  in  the  Lon- 
don pharmacopoeia.  It  appears  pro- 
bable, that  neither  of  thefe  ingre- 
dients are  of  any  farther  ufe,  than  as 
they  divide  the  texture  of  the  fcain- 
mony  ; though  Cornachini  fuppofes 
very  confiderable  advantage  from 
fome  deobftruent  quality  In  the  tar- 
tar, whereby  the  vefiels  fhall  be  o- 
pened,  and  the  noxious  humours  pre- 
pared for  expulfion ; and  from  the 
preparation  of  antimony,  though  It 
have  no  fenfible  operation,  he  expefts 
fome  Ihare  of  the  fame  fuccefs  which 
fometimes  attends  the  rougher  pre- 
parations of  that  mineral. 
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Both  the  prefent  forrhulae  may^ 
however,  be  conlidered  as  polfefling 
ail  the  advantages  of  the  Pulvis  Cor- 
nachini. 

PULVIS  e SCAMMONIO  CUM 
ALOE. 

Land. 

Powder  bf  fcamrno7iy  with  aloes. 
Take  of 

Scammony,  fix  drams ; 

Hard  extradl  of  jalap, 

Socotorine  aloes,  of  each  an  ounce 
and  an  half ; 

Ginger,  half  an  ounce. 

Powder  them  feparately,  and  mis 

them. 

In  this  formula,  the' combination 
of  fcammony,  jalap,  and  aloes,,  fur- 
niflies  a very  a&ive  purgative,  which 
with  fome  intentions  at  leall,  may 
be  preferable  to  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding. Taken  from  five  to  ten 
grains,  it  will  operate  as  a purga- 
tive, even  in  cafes  of  obftinate  co- 
ftlvenefs. 

PULVIS  e SCAMMONIO  CUM 
CALOMELANE. 

Lend. 

Powder  of  fcammony  with  calosnel. 
T ake  of 

Scammony,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Calomel, 

Double-refined  fugar,  of  each 
two  drams. 

Rub  them  felparately  to  a powder^ 

and  then  mix  them. 

In  this  formula,  we  have  the 
fcammotiy  in  a more!  fimple  Uate,i 
united  with  fuch  a pi;oportion  of  ca- 
lomel as  mud  very  eonfiderably  aid 
its  purgative  power.  And  accord- 
ingly it  may  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage, boili  in  cafes  of  obftiaate 
codivenefs,  and  in  dropfical  affec- 
tions, where  a confiderable  discharge 
it  required  from'the  fydein. 

JN  a 
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PULVIS  e SENNA  COMPOSI- 
TUS. 

JLond. 

Compound ponuder  of  fenna. 

Take  of 
Senna, 

Gryftal*  of  tartar,  of  each  two 
ounces ; 

Scammony,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Ginger,  two  drams. 

Rub  the  fcammony  by  itfelf,  rub  the 
reft  together  into  a powder,  and 
then  mix  them  all. 

This  powder  is  given  as  cathar- 
tics, in  the  defe  of  two  fcruples,  or 
S'  dram.  The  fpice  is  added,  not 
only  to  divide,  but  to  warm  the  me-  ■ 
dicine,  and  make  it  lit  ealier  on  the 
ftomach.  The  fcammony  is.ufed  as 
a rtimulus  to  the  fenna ; the  quan- 
tity of  the  latter  neceflary  for  a 
dofe,  when  not  affifted  by  feme  more 
powerful  material,  being  too  bulky 
to  be  conveniently  taken  in  this 
form. 

The  compofitlon  of  this  medicine 
is  now  conllderably  Hinpliiied,  by 
the  rejeftion  both  of  cinnamon  and 
cloves,  as  the  ginger  alone  is  found 
fully  to  anfwer  the  intention  in 
view. 

PULVIS  STYPTICUS. 
Edin. 

Styptic  ponude/. 

Take  of 

Alum,  an  ounce  and  a half> 

Gum  kino,  three  drams. 

Grind  them  together  into  a fine 
powder. 

In  former  editions  of  our  phar- 
macopoeia, a powder  of  this  kind 
was  direfted  to  be  made  with  alum 
and  dragon’s  blood,  and  was  long 
in  repute  as  an  altringent,  under  the 
title  of  Fulvis  Jlypticus  Helwtii. 
The  gum  kino  is  judicioufly  fubfti- 
tuted  to  the  dragon’s  blood,  as  be- 
ing a.  much  more  powerful  *nd  cer- 
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tain  aftringent.  The  chief  ufe  of  this 
powder  is  in  haemorrhagies,  efpe- 
cially  of  the  uterus. 

PULVIS  e TRAGACANTHA 

coMPOsi  rus. 

Lond. 

Compound  po’voder  of  tragacanth. 
Take  of 

T ragacan  th powdered, 

Gum  Arabic, 

Starch,  of  each  an  ounce  and  an  . 
half; 

Double-refined  fugar,  three  oun- 
ces. 

Rub  them  together  into  a-  powder. 

This  compofitlon  is  fomewhat 
fimplified  by  the  rejedion  of  the 
marlh-mallow,  and  liquorice-root, 
which  formerly  entered  it.  But  this 
has  not  probably  produced  any  di.-;* 
minution  of  Its  medical  properties. 
It  operates  as  a mild  emollient ; and  ' 
hence  becomes  ferviceable  in  hedic  - 
cafes,  tickling  coughs,  Itrangury,.. 
fome  kinds  of  alvine  fluxes,  and  o- 
ther  difewders  proceeding  from,  a : 
thin  acrimonious  ftate  of  the  hu- 
mours,  or  an  abrafion  of  the  mpeus 
of  the  inteftines ; they  foffeen,  and. : 
give  a greater  degree  of  cpnfiftencyj 
to  the  former,  and  defend- the- la tter.{ 
from  being  irritated  or  excorided 
by. them.  All  the  Ingredients  coin-  { 
cide  in  thefe  general  intentions..  The  ; 
dofe  is  from  half  a dram  to  two  or 
three  drams,  which  may  be.fiequent- 
ly  repeated. 

PULVIS  ANTHELMIN- 
TICUS. 

•.  Gen.  , : 

jdrithclmintic  poiuders. 

Take  of  - 

The- flowers  of  tanfy. 

Worm-feed,  each  three  drams; 

Sal  martis,  one  dram. 

Mix  them. 

Both  the  tanfy  and  worm-feed 

puf- 


Pokvders. 


Chap.  25. 
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pdflefs  a confiderable  degree  of  an- 
thelmintic power,  which  is  not  a 
little  increafed  by  the  fait  of  Heel. 
And  from  this  combination  mdre 
effecl  in  the  expulfidn  of  worms, 
particularly  of  the  lumbrici,  may  be 
expected,  than  from  any  of  the  ar- 
ticles taken  by  itfelf.  This  powder 
may  be  taken  to  the  extent  of  half 
a dram  or  upwards  for  a dofe,  pro- 
portioned to  the  age  and  circumltan- 
ces  of  the  patient. 

PULVIS  ANTILYSSUS. 

Brun. 

Boeder  againji  the  bite  of  a mad~ 


Afli-coloured  ground  liverwort, 
two  ounces  5 

Black  pepper,  one  ounce. 

Beat  them  together  into  a powder. 

The  virtue  which  this  medicine 
has  been  celebrated  for,  is  exprefled 
in  its  title  ; the  dofe  is  a dram  and 
a half,  to  be  taken  in  the  morning 
falling,  in  half  a pint  of  cows  milk 
warm,  for  four  mornings  together. 

At  one  period  it  was  held,  on  the 
recommendation  of  Dr  Mead  and 
other  eminent  pradlitioners  in  very 
high  efteem.  Now,  however,  it  has 
fallen  into  fuch  difrepute,  as  to  be 
banilhed  from  moft  of  the  modern 
pharmacopceias.- 

PULVIS  A RI  COMPOST 
TUS. 

Suec. 

Corrtpeund  po’wder  of  arum. 
Take  of 

Arum  root,  frelh  dried,  two 
drams  ; 

Yeflow  wafer- flag  roofs, 

Burnet  faxifrage  roots,  each  one 
drarti  ; 

Canella  alba,  a dram  ; • 

Salt  of  wormwood,  one  fcruple. 
Beat  them  into  a powjer,  which  is 

to  be  kept- in  a dofe  vefl<d.  ■ 


In  former  editions  of  the  Tondon 
pharmacopoeia,  one  of  the  ingre- 
dients i.i  this  compofition  was  called 
Acords  villa i or  vtllgaris ; a name 
which  has  been  applied,  by  cliflferent 
writers,  both  to  calamiu  aromirthus, 
and  to  the  gladioTus  liiteus,  of  com- 
mon yellow  water-flag.  Iji  thl^  un- 
certainty, the  compounders  gene- 
rally took  the  former.  But  as  the 
medicine  was  firft  contrived  by  a 
German  pbyfician,  Bifkmann,  and 
as  in  fortie  of  the  German  pharma- 
copoeias the  aco!  us  vulgaris  is  ex- 
plained to  be  the  water- flag,  the 
Swedifli  college  have,  rather  in  coni 
formity  to  the  original  prefeription, 
than  from  any  opinion  of  the  virtues 
of  the  water- flag  (which  appear j 
when  the  root  is  dried  and  powder- 
ed, to  be  very  inconfiderable)  made 
choice  of  this  laft,  and  exprefled  it 
by  the  name  which  more  deafly  dl- 
ftinguilhes  it  froin  the  other.  The 
Caution  of  keeping  the  powder  in  a 
dofe  veflel  is  a very  necefl'ary  one  ; 
for  if  expofed  to  the  air,  the  alka- 
line fait,  imbibing  moillure  from  it, 
would  run  into  a liquid  Rate.  Two 
alkaline  falts  have  been  generafly 
direded  ; but  as  they  differ  from 
each  other  only  in  name,  one 
of  them  is  here  juflly  omitted,  and 
fupplied  by  a proportionable-  in- 
creafe  of  the  other.  Cnibs-eyes 
were  originally  an  artlde  in  this 
compofition,  but  probably  ferved 
little  other  purpoft  than  to  indreafe 
its  vofdme. 

Agreeably  to  the  above  remart, 
the  college  of  Edinburgh,  in  a revi- 
fal  of  their  pharmacopoeia,  had  omit- 
ted the  crabs-eyes,  znd  continued 
the  former  pfadice  of  ufing  calamin 
momaticus  for  the  acoriis  vulgaris. 
They  had  likewife  exchanged  the 
cinnamon  for  the  canella 'alba  ;,  and 
the  alkaline  fait  for  a neutral  one, 
better  fiiited  to  the  form  of  a pow- 
der. Their  fdrmula  was  as  follows; 

' ' N n a ■ Take 
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Take  of 

i\riim  roots,  newly  dried,  two 
ounces ; 

Calamus  aromaticus, 

Burnet  faxifirage  roots,  each  one 
ounce ; 

Canella  alba,  fix  drams  ; 

Vltriolated  tartar,  two  drams. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  a powder.. 

Tnts  article,  which  had  fonnerly 
a place  alfo  in  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia, is  ftill  retained  in  fome  of  the 
beft  foreign  ones : But  it  is  now  al- 
together rejecled  from  oui-  pharma* 
cop'jeias. 

The  ptdvh  art  compojkus  was  ori- 
ginally intended  as  a Itomachic;  and 
in  weaknefles  and  relaxations  of  the 
ilomach,  accompanied  with  a fur- 
charge  of  vifeid  humours,  it  is 
doubtlefs  a very  ufcful  medicine.  It 
frequently  alfo  has  good  effects  in 
rheumatic  cafes:  the  dofe  may  be 
from  a fcruple  to  a-  dram,  two  or 
three  times  a-day,  in.  any  conve- 
nient liquor.  It  Ihould  be  ufed  as 
freih  as  polhble,  for  its  virtue  fuffers 
greatly  in  keeping : the  arum  root 
in  particular,  its  capital  Ingredient, 
fbon  lofes  the  pungency,  in  which  its 
eClcacy  principally  confills. 

PULVIS  DIGESTIVUS. 

Suec. 

DJpeJi.ve  po’-juder. 

Take  of 

Bitter  purging  falls,. 

Rhubarb,  each  equal  paita. 

Mix  them. 

Ih  this  compcfition,  the  fait  will 
brificcn  the  operation  of  the  rhu- 
barb as  a cathartic,  and  the  ailrin- 
gency  of  the  latter  will  tend  to  in- 
ereafe  the  tunc  of  the  Ilomach : 
hence  in  confcqucnce  of  evacuating, 
and  at  the  fame  time  llrengthening 
the  alimentary  canal,  it  may  be  pre- 
fiimed  to  have  confiderable  influei;cc 
in.promcting  digeilioit. 


PULVIS  DYSENTERICUS. 

Dan. 

DyfenferU  poni)der. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  one  ounce  ; 

Calcined  hartlhoriiyhalf  an  ounce;^ 
Gum  Arabic,  three  drams 
Cafcarilla  bark,  two  drams. 

Mix  them,  and  reduce  them  to  a 
very  fine  powder. 

Here  the  rhubarb  is  combined 
with  another  powerful  tonic,  the 
cafcarilla;  and  while  the  calcined 
hartflroru  ferves  to  neutralize  acid, 
the  g.uni  arabic  wull  operate  as  a de- 
m-ulcent.  This  compofuion  there- 
fore may  be  very  ufeful  in  dyfeuteric' 
cafes,  after  the  violence  of  the  dif- 
eafe  has  been,  overcome,  and  when- 
there  remains  a debilitated  and  ^ 
braded  Hate  of  the  intellinal  canaL 

PULVIS  FUMA'LIvS., 

Ro/. 

Fumigatian  po’wdar. 

Take  of 

Olibanum,. 

Amber, 

Maftich,  each  three  parts 

Storax,  two  parts  ; 

Benzoine, 

Labdanum,  each  one  part.. 

Mix  them  into  a grofs  powder. 

This'  powder  is  intended  for  thi' 
purpofe  of  fumigation  ; and  when 
burnt  it  gives  out  a fragrant  odour ; 
hence  it  may  be  fuccefsfully  employ- 
ed for  combating  difagrceable  fmells, 
and  counteracting  putrid  or  other 
noxious  vapours  diflufed  in  the  at- 
iiiofphere. 

PULVIS  INFANTUM. 

Suec. 

Po".vder  for  infant's. 

Take  of 

Magnefia  alba,  one  ounce  ; 

Rhubarb,  reduced  to  a very  fine 
powder,  one  dram. 

0.  Let 


Chap.  25. 

Let  them  be  mkcd. 

This  powder  is  very  ufefid  for 
■deflroying  acid,  and  at  the  fame 
time  relloring  diminidied  tone  of 
the  alimentary  canal:  hence  it  is 
often  advantageoufly  employed  in 
cafes  of  diarrhoea,  which  depend  on 
thefe  morbid  conditions.  And  it  is 
in  general  a circumltance  of  con- 
fiderable  advantage,  tha't  it  does  not 
iend  to  check,  loolenefs  very  fudden- 
ly.  It  is  particularly  ufeful  with 
infants,  and  hence  the  origin  of  the 
name  here  iiilixed  to  it. 

PULVIS  MTROSUS,  • 

Sui'c. 

Nitrous  povjdvr. 

•Take  of 

Purified  nitre,  three  ounces; 

Salt  of  forrel,  one  ounce  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,  ten  ounces. 
Let  them  be  mixed. 

This  Is  a very  convenient  and  a- 
greeable  fonn  of  exhibiting  nitre  : 
for  while  the  fugar  ferves  not  only 
to  divide  and  diffufe  it,  but  alfo  to 
.correcf  its  tafte,  the  fait  of  forrel 
adds  to  its  refrigerant  power. 

PULVIS  PERUVIANUS  PUR- 
GANS. 

Gen. 

Purging  Peruvian  po^udef. 

Take  of 

The  powder  of  Peruvian  bark, 
one  ounce  ; 

Powder  of  rhubarb. 

Powder  of  fal  ammoniac,  each 
one  dram  and  a half. 

It  has  been  Imagined  by  many, 
that  particular  advantage  refulted 
from  uniting  the  Peruvian  bark  with 
fal  ammoniac  ; and  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  in  fome  cafes  inconveni- 
ence refults  from  the  bark,  in  con- 
fc'juencc  of  Its  binding . the  belly. 


5^3 

There  are  therefore  circumflances  in 
which  the  combination  here  pro- 
pofed  may  perhaps  be  proper : but 
there  Is  rcafon  to  believe  that  the 
benefit  of  the  fal  ammoniac  is  more 
Imaginary  than  real ; and  it  not  un-' 
frequently  happens,  that  we  are 
difappointed  of  the  benefit  which 
might  otherwife  be  derived  from  the 
bark.  In  confequence  of  Its  proving 
even  of  Itfclf  a purgative  Hence, 
in  perhaps  a majority  of  cafes,  the 
exhibiting  It  with  the  additions  here 
propofed  will  be  rather  prejudicial 
than  otherwife, 

PULVIS  SEDATIVUS. 

Stiec., 

Sedative  poivder. 

Take  .of 

Opium,  half  a fcrnple  ; 

Purified  nitre,  five  fcruples  and-a 
half ; 

Refined  fugar,  one  ounce. 

In  this  powder  thofe  inconveni- 
ences which  fometimes  rcfult  from 
opium  may  with  certain  conflitu- 
tions  be  correded,  in  confequence 
of  the  refrigerant  power  of  nitre  ; 
and  hence  it  may  prove  a very  ufeful 
* fedative  powder.  The  fugar  is  in- 
tended merely  to  give  form  to  the 
medicine  ; and  in  its  date  of  com- 
bination, each  dram  of  it  contains  a 
grain  of  opium  ; fo  that  a pradti- 
tioner  has  it  in  his  power  eafily  to 
regulate  the  dofc  according  to  cir»- 
cumllances 

PULVIS  e SPONGIA. 

Gen. 

Sponge-p'j'Vjder. 

Take  of 

Burnt  fponge-j  powdered. 
Common  fait,  each  three  drams. 
Mix  them,  and  divide  Into  twelve 
powders. 

Wt  have  formerly  mentioned  in 
the  Materia  Medicatheuie  of  burnt 
N I)  3 fponge 


Powders, 
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fponge  in  fcrophulous  afFeftions,  and 
particularly  in  the  cure  qF  the  bron- 
chocele  It  has  of  late  been  hij>hly 
celebrated  for  thefe  purpofcs,  by  Mr 
Wilmer,  under  the  title  of  the 
Coventry  remedy.  There  it  was 
fometimes  employed  merely  in  its 
pure  ftate,  combined  with  a fufficient 
quantity  of  honey^  to  form  it  into  ^ 
bolus  j fometimes  it  was  given 
united  with  calcined  cork  and  pu- 
Uiice  ftone.  What  advantages,  how- 
ever, it  could  have  derived  from 
thefe  additions  is  difficult  to  con; 


ceive  ; nor  can  We  readily  fee  how 
it  will  be  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  comnton  fea-falt  here  pro- 
pofed  : for  this  may  probably  lead 
to  new  combinatipns,  materially  al- 
tering the  qualities  of  thofe  falts 
which  the  fponge  itfelf  contains ; 
and  on  \yhich  its  virtues,  as  far  as  it 
has  any,  muft  depend.  At  the  fame 
time,  for  any  experience  which  we 
Qurfclves  have  had,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  that  thefe  virtues  which 
have  been  attributed  to  burnt  fponge 
are  more  imaginary  than  real. 


CHAP.  XXVI. 

TROCHISCL 


T R Q C 


Troches  and  lozenges  are 
compofed  of  powders  made 
yp  with  glutinous  fubllances  into 
little  caker,  and  afterwards  dried. 
This  form  is  principally  made  ufe  of 
for  the  mqre  commodious  exhibition 
of  certain  medicines,  by  fitting  them 
to  dilfolve  flowly  in  the  mouth,  fo 
•as  to  pafs  by  degrees  into  the  ftq- 
macli ; and  hence  thefe  preparations 
have  generally  a confiderable  pro- 
portion of  fugar  or  other  materials 
gra'tcful  to  the  palate.  Some  pow- 
ders have  likewifc'  been  reduced  in- 
to troches,  with  a view  to  their  pre- 
fervation  ; though  poffibly  for  no 
very  good  reafons  : for  the  moillen- 
p’.g,  and  -aftenvards  drj-ing  them  in 


H E S. 


the  air,  muft  in  this  light  be  of 
greater  Injury,  than  any  advantage 
accruing  from  this  form  can  coun- 
terbalance." "T'v;'  _ 

^ r 

General  R u x p s for  making 
Troches. 

I. 

The  three  firft  rules  laid  down  for 
making  powders,  are  alfo  to  be 
qbferved  in  the  powders  for  tro- 
ches. ' ‘ 

II. 

If  the  mafs  proves  fo  glutinous  as 
to  flick  to  the  fingers  in  making 
up,  the  hands  may  be  anointed 
with  any  convenient  fweet  or  a- 

romatic 
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romatic  oil;  or  elfef  fprinkled  with 
powder  of  ftarch,  ;or  with  that  of 
liquorice. 

III. 

la  order  to  thoroughly  dry  the  tro- 
: dies,  put  -them  on  an  inverted 
fieve,  in  a ftiady  airy  place,  afnd 
frequently  turn  them.  ' 

IV.  ^ • 

Troches  are  to  be  kept  in  glafs 
veffels,  or  in  earthen  ones  well 
glazed. 

TROCHISCI  AMYLI. 

Land. 

Traches  of  flarch. 

Take  of 

Starch,  an  ounce  and  an  half; 
Liquorice,  lix  drams ; 

Florentine  orris,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Double-refined  fugar,  one  pound 
and  a half. 

Rub  thefe  to  powder,  and,  by  the 
help  of  tragacanth,  diflblved  in 
water,  make  troches. 

They  may  be  made,  if  fo  chofen, 
without  the  orris- 

TROCHISCI  RECHICI  ALBI. 
Edinb. 

White  peQoral  troches. 

Take  of 

Pureft  fugar,  one  pound  ; 

Gum  Arabic,  four  ounces  ; 
Starch,  one  ounce ; 
flowers  of  benzoin,  half  a dram. 
Having  beat  them  all  into  a pow- 
der, make  them  into  a proper 
mafs  with  rofe-water,  fo  as  to 
form  troches. 

• These:  compofitions  are  very  a- 
greeable  pedorals,  and  may  be  ufed 
at  pleaftire.  They  are  calculated 
for  foftcning  acrimonious  humours, 
and  allaying  the  tickling  In  the 
;throat  which  provbkes  coughing. 

: ■ Although  not  only  the  name  but 
The  compolition  alfo  in  the  London 
and  Edinburgh.  pbaj‘macppoci,'.o  be 
'.r'  ■ ■ 


fomewhat  different,  yet  their  effedai 
are  very  much  the  fame. 

TROCHISCI  GLYCYRRHI- 
ZJE. 

Loud. 

Troches  of  liquorice. 

Take  of 

Extradl;  of  liquorice. 
Double-refined  fugar,  of  each  ten 
ounces  ;■ 

Tragacanth,  powdered,  three  oun- 
ces. 

Make  troches  by  adding  water. 

TROCHISCI  BECHICl  NI- 
GRI. 

Ed  in. 

Black  pectoral  troches. 

Take  of 

Extraft  of  liquorice, 

. Gum  Arabic,  each  four  ounces  ; 
White  fugar,  eight  ounces. 

DilTolve  them  in  warm  water,  and 
llrain  : then  evaporate  the  mix- 
ture over  a gentle  fire  till  it  be  of 
■a  proper  confiilence  for  being 
formed  into  troches. 

These  compofitions  arc  defigned 
for  the  fame  purpofes  as  the  white 
peftoral  troches  above  deferibed.  In 
foreign  pharmacopceias  there  are 
fome  other  troches  of  this  kind,  un- 
der the  titles  of  Trochifei  bechici  flor 
vi  and  rubri ; the  firft  are  coloured 
with  faffron,  the  latter  with  bole 
armenic.  The  diffolving  and  ftrain- 
ing  the  extra£l  of  liquorice, and  gum 
Arabic,  as  now  ordered  in  the  laft 
cf  thf  above  preferiptions,  is,  a con- 
fiderable  improvement ; not  only  §s 
they  are  by  that  means. more  uni- 
formly lui-xcd  than  they  can  well  be 
by  beating;  but  likewife  as  they 
are  thereby  purified  from  the  hete- 
rogeneous matters,  of  which  both 
thofe  drugs  have  coiuinonly  uo  fntali 
admixture. 


N n 4 


TRQ- 
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TRQGHISCI  RECHICI  cum 
OPIO. 

Edin. 

Peiloral  trophes  •with  opium. 
Take  of 

_ Pure  opium,  two  drams  ; 

Balfam  of  Peru,  one  dram  ; 
Tinfture  of  Tolu,  three  drams. 
Grind  the  opium  with  the  balfam 
ai)4  tiiifture  previoufly  mixed,  till 
it  be  thoroughly  diflblyed,  then 
add  by  degrees, 

Of 

Common  fyrup,  eight  ounces; 
Kxtratf'of  liquorice,  foftened  in 
warm  water,  five  ounces. 
\Vhilil  beating  them  diligently,  gra- 
dually fprinkle  upon  , the  mixture 
■five  ounce?  of  powdered  gum 
Arabic.  Exliccaie  fo  as  to  form 
troches,  each  weighing  ten  grains. 

The  direftions  for  preparing  the 
above  troches  arc  fo  full  and  par- 
ticular, that  no  farther  explanation 
is  ncceflary.  Six  of  tlie  troches 
prepared  in  the  manner  here  order- 
ed, contain  about  one  grain  of  opi- 
um. Thcfe  troches  are  medicines  of 
approved  efficacy  in  tickling  coiighs 
depending  on  an  ir;itation  of  the 
fauces.  Befides  the  mc9hanical  cf- 
•fedt  of  the  invrfcating  matters  and 
involving  acrid  humours,  or.  lining 
and  defending  the  tender  mem- 
branes, the  opium,  mult,  no  doubt, 
have  a confiderable  lhare,  by  more 
immediately  drminifiilng  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  parts  themfelves. 

The  compofition  of  thefe  troches, 
h.orvever,  would  perhaps  be  impro- 
ved by  the  omlffion  of  the  balfam 
of  Peru  : for  although  here  direfted 
only  in  fmall  quantity,  yet  it  gives 
a tafte  to  Efie  trocjies  which  is  to 
piany  people  very  difagrecable  ; and 
it  is  at  the  fame  time  probable,  that 
it  adds  .very  little,  if  any  thing,  to 
.idle  eqleacy  of  the  medicine. 


TROCHISGI  c NITRO. 
Land.  j 
Troches  of  nitre. 

Take  of 

Purified  nitre,  powdered,  four 
ounces; 

Double-refined  fugar,  powdered, 
one  pound; 

Tragacanth,  powdered,  fix  oun- 
ces. 

With  the  addition  pf  w-afer,  make 
troches. 

TROCHISCI  e NITRO.  . 
Edin. 

Troches  of  nitre. 

Take  pf 

Nitre,  purified,  three  ounces  ; 
Double-Defined  fugar,  nine  oun- 
ces. 

Make  them  into  troches  with  muef- 
lage  of  gum  tragacanth. 

T H I s is  a very  agreeable  form  for 
the  exhibition  of  nitre  ; though, 
when  the  fait  is  thus  taken  without 
any  liquid  (if  the  quantity  be  confix 
derable),  it  is  apt  to  occafion  uiiea- 
fmefs  about  tlie  Itomach,  which  can 
only  be  prevented  by  large  dilution 
with  aqueous  liquors.  - The  trochifei 
e witro  have  been  faid  to  be.employ- 
ed  with  fuccefs  in  fome  cafes  of  dif- 
ficult deglutition. 

TROCHISCI  p S.ULPHURE.- 
; Land. 

Troches  of  fulphur. 

Takp  of 

Walhed  flow'ers'of  fulphur,  two 
ounces ; 

Double- refined  fugar>  four  oun- 
ces. 

Rub  them  together  ; ^nd,  with  the 
mucilage  of  quince-feeds,  now 
and  then  added,  make  troches. 

TROCHISCI  e SULPHURE, 
five  DIASULPHURIS. 
Edin, 


froches 
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7 roches  fulphur.  - - ■»• 

Take  of 

Flowers  “of  fulphur,  two  ounces  ; 
Flowers  of  benzoine,  onefctuple  ; 
White  fiigar,  four  Ounces ; - 
Faditious  cinnabar,  half  a dram. 

. Beat  them  together,  and  add  muci- 
lage of  gum  tragacanth  as  much 
as  is  fufficient. 

Mix  and  make  them  into  troches 
according  to  art. 

These  compofitions  are  to  be 
confidered  only  as  agreeable  forms 
for  the  exhibition  of  fulphur,  no  al- 
teration or  addition  being  here  made 
to  its  virtue ; unlel's  that,'  by  the 
flowers  of  benzoine  in  the  fecond 
prefcription,  the  medicine  is  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  rendered  more  efficacious 
as  a peftoral. 

The  faftitious  cinnabar  feems 
chiefly  intended  as  a colouring  in- 
gredient. 

TROCHISCI  e CRETA. 
Lend. 

‘Troches  of  chalk. 

Take  of 

Chalk,  prepared,  four  ounces  ; 
Crabs-claws,  prepared,  two  oun- 
ces ; 

Cinnamon,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Doublc-rehned  fugar,  three  oun- 
ces. 

Thefe  being  rubbed  to  powder,  add 
the  mucilage  of  gum  Arabic,  and 
make  troches. 

TROCHISCI  e MAGNESIA. 

Lond. 

c ■ ■ Troches  of  magnefta. 

Take  of 

Burnt  magnefiaV-four  ounces ; 

' Double  rdined  fugar,  tw'o  oun- 
ces; i--  ■ 

Ginger,  powdered,  one  fcrupic. 
With  the  addition  of  the  muciiage 
gf  gira  Arabic  make  trochds. 


These  compofitions  arc  calcu- 
lated again  ft;  that  uneafy  fenlation 
at  the  ilomach,  improperly  Called 
the  heartburn ; in  whicJi  they  of- 
ten give  immediate  relief,  by  ab- 
forbing  -and  neutralizing  the  acid 
juices  that  occafion  this  diforder. 
The  abforbent  powders  here  made 
ufe  of,  are  of  the  moil  powerful 
kind.  The  former  has  in  general 
the  effeft  of  binding,  the  latter  of 
opening,  the  belly  ; and  from  this 
circumftance  the  praftitioner  will  be 
determined  in  his  choice,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  cafe  which  he 
has  occalion  to  treat. 

TROCHISCI  de  MINJO. 

, Dan. 

Red-lead  troches. 

Take  of 

Red  lead,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Corrofive  mercury  fublimate,.  one 
ounce ; 

Crumb  of  the  fineft  bread,  four 
ounces. 

Make  them  up  with  rofe-water  into 

oblong  troches. 

These  troches  are  employed  on- 
ly for  external  purpofes  as  efeharo- 
tics  : they  are  powerfully  fuch,  and 
require  a good  deal  of  caution  in 
their  ufe. 

TROCHISCI  CATECHU.  ' 

. Brun. 

Troches  of  catechu. 

Take  of  t 

Catechu,  one  ounce ; 

White  fugar-candy,  two  ounces  ; 

Ambergris, 

Mufle,  each  ten  grains  ; 

Mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  as 
much  as  is  fufficient. 

Make  them  into  troches. 

This  medicine  has  long  been  In 
efteem  as  a flight  reftringent ; and 
rcftringeiits  thus  gradually  received 

into 
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into  the  ftomach  produce  better  ef-  would  be  ihor^  palatable,  and  per- 
fefts  than  when  an  equal  quantity  is  haps  no  lefs  ferviceable,  were  the 
taken  down  at  once.  Thefe  troches  muflc  and  ambergris  omitted. 


CHAP. 


P I L U 


P I L 

TO  this  form  are  peculiarly 
adapted  thofe  drugs  which 
operate  in  a fmall  dofe,  and  whofe 
tsaufeous  and  ofFenfive  tafte  or  fmell 
require  them  to  be  concealed  from 
the  palate. 

Pills  diffolve  the  moft  difficultly 
in  the  ftomach,  and  produce  the 
moft  gradual  and  lafting  effe^fs,  of 
all  the  internal  forms.  Phis  is,  in 
feme  cafes,  of  great  advantage ; in 
others,  it  is  a quality  not  at  all  de- 
firable ; and  fometimes  may  even  be 
of  dangerous  confequence,  particu- 
larly with  regard  to  emetics  j which, 
if  they  pafr,  the  ftomach  undiflblved, 
and  afterwards  exert  themfelves  in 
the  inteftines,  operate  there  as  vio- 
lent cathartics.  Hence  emetics  are 
among  us  fcarce  ever  given  in  pills ; 
and  hence  to  the  refmous  and  diffi- 
cultly foluble  fubftanccs,  faponaceous 
cues  ought  to  be  added,  in  order  to 
promote  tlieir  folution. 

Gummy  refins,  and  infpiffated 
yjices,  are  fometimes  foft  enough 
to  be  made  into  plhs,  without  ad- 
dition where  any  roolfture  is  re- 
quifite,  fpirit  of  wine  is  more  pro- 
per than  fyrups  or  conferves,  as  it 
unites  more  readily  with  them,  and 
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L S. 

does  not  fenfibly  increafe  their  bulk. 
Light  dry  powders  require  fyrup 
or  mucilages : and  the  more  pon- 
derous, as  the  mercurial  and  other 
metallic  preparations,  thick  honey, 
conferve,  or  extrafts. 

Light  powders  require  about  half 
t^ieir  weight  of  fyrup  ; of  honey, 
about  three-fourths  their  weighty 
to  reduce  them  into  a due  confiftence 
for  forming  pills.  Half  a dram  of 
the  mafs  will  make  fiye  or  fix  pill# 
of  a moderate  fize. 

. i 

General  Rules /r  making  Vih-LS. 

I.. 

Gums  and  infpiffated  juices,  are  to 
be  firft  foftended  with  the  liquid 
preferibed  : then  add  the  pow- 
ders,  and  continue  beating  them 
all  together  till  .they  be  perfedUy 
mixed. 

IT. 

The  maffes  for  pills  are  heft  kept  in 
bladders,  which  fhould  be  moift- 
ened  now  and  then  with  fome  of 
the  fame  kind  of  liquid  that  the 
mafs  was  made  up  with,  or  with 
fome  proper  aromatic  oil. 


Tills. 


Chap,  ay. 
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PILULiE  ^THIOPICiE. 

Edm. 

Ethiopic  pilk. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  fix  drams ; 

Golden  fulphur  of  antimony, 
Refin  of  guaiacum, 

Honey,  each  half  an  ounce. 

Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  ho- 
ney, in  a glafs  mortar,  until  the 
mercurial  globules  entirely  difap- 
'f)ear  ; then  add  the  golden  ful- 
phur and  guaiacum,  with  as  pruch 
mucilage  of  gum  Arabic  as  is  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  the  mixture  into 
a mafs  of  the  proper  confiftence 
for  forming  pills. 

These  piljs  are  much  more  effi- 
cacious than  thofe  of  a former  edi- 
tion ; the  eithiops  mineral,  there  or- 
dered, being  exchanged  for  a more 
aftive  compofition.  In  their  pre- 
sent form,  they  refemble  Dr  Pium- 
mer’s  pIUs,  deferibed  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Effays,  and  afterwards  to  be 
mentioned.  To  it  they  are  pre- 
ferable in  one  refpeft,  that  they  are 
lefs  apt  to  run  off  by  ftool.  They 
‘are  an  ufeful  alterative  both  in  cu- 
taneous and  venereal  diforders.  One 
fourth  part  of  the  quantity  above 
prefcHbed  may  be  made  into  fixty 
pills;  of  which,  from  one  to  four 
may  be  taken  everj’- night  and  morn- 
ing, the  patient  keeping  moderately 
warm  during  the  whole  time  that 
this  courfe  is  continued. 

PILULiE  ex  ALOE. 

Lend. 

Pills  of  aloes. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  powdered,  one 
ounce  ; 

Extraft  of  gentian,  half  an  ounce; 
Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 

Beat  them  together. 


PILUL.E  ALOETICiE. 

Ed  in. 

j^loetic  pills. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  in  powder, 

Thick  extradl  of  gentian,  caefi 
t;vo  ounces ; 

Make  them  into  a mafs  with  fimple 

fyrup. 

These  pills  were  formerly  di- 
refted  to  be  made  with  Caftile  foap ; 
from  a notion  which  Boerhaave  an4 
fome  others  were  very  fond  of,  that 
foap  promoted  the  folution  of  refi- 
nous  anfi  feveral  other  fubftances  in 
the  flomach,  This,  however,  feems 
to  be  a miftake  ; and,  on  the  contra- 
ry, it  is  highly  probable,  that  the  ' 
alkaline  part  of  the  foap  is  in  mofl 
inflances  feparated  from  the  oily  by 
the  acid  in  the  flomach ; by  which 
decompofitiop  the  foap  may  come 
to  retard  inftead  of  promoting  the 
folution  of  the  aloes.  Thefe  pills 
have  been  much  ufed  as  warming 
and  ftomochic  laxatives  : they  are 
very  well  fuited  for  the  coftivehefs 
fo  often  attendant  on  people  of  fe- 
dentary  lives.  Like  other  prepara- 
tions of  aloes,  they  are  alfo  ufed  in 
jaundice,  and  in  certain  cafes  of  ob- 
ftrufted  menfes.  They  are  feldoth 
ufed  for  producing  full  purging  ; 
but  If  this  be  required,  a fcrliple  dr 
half  a dram  of  the  mafs  may  be 
made  Into  pills  of  a moderate  fize 
for  one  dofe. 

PILULE  ex  ALOE  CUM 
MYRRHA. 

Lond. 

Pills  of  aloes  with  myrrh. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces  ; 

Myrrh, 

Saffron,  of  each  one  ounce  ; 

Syrup  of  faffron,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 

Rub  the  aloes  and  myrrh  feparately 

to 
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to  powder ; afterwards  beat  them 
all  together. 

PILULiE  COMMUNES,  vulgo 
RUFi. 

Edin. 

. 'The  common  pills.,  vulgarly  called 
Rufus' j pills. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes,  two  ounces ; 
Myrrh,  one  ounce  ; 

Saffron,  half  an  ounce. 

Beat  them  into  a mafs  with  a pro- 
per quantity  of  fyrup. 

These  pills  have  long  continued 
in  praftice,  without  any  other  alte- 
ration than  in  the  fyrup  which  the 
mafs  is  made  up  with,  and  in  the 
proportion  of  faffron.  In  our  laft 
Pharmacopoeia,  tliC  fyrup  of  worm- 
wood was  ordered,  which  is  here  ju- 
dicioufly  exchanged  for  that  of  htf- 
fron ; this  preferring  and  improving 
the  brightnefs  of  colour  in  the  me- 
dicine, which  is  ufually  looked  upon 
as  the  characderillic  of  its  goodnefs. 
The  faffron,  in  the  compofition 
which  is  attributed  to  Rufus,  is 
equal  in  quantity  to  the  myrrh;  and 
in  thefc  proportions  the  pill  was  re- 
ceived in  our  firll  Pharmacopoeia. 
As  the  diminution  afterwards  made 
in  the  faffron  was  grounded  on  very 
abfurd  reafcns,  (viz.  “ left  the  for- 
“ mer  quantity  fliouid  occafion  a 
“ fpafmus  cynicus,”)  the  London 
College  have  now  again  increafed  it, 
and  rcllored  the  pill  to  its  original 
form.  The  virtues  of  this  medicine 
may  be  eaidy  underilood  from  its 
ingredients.  Thefc  pills,  given  to 
the  quantity  of  half  a dram  or  two 
i'cruplcs,proveconliderably  cathartic, 
but  they  anfwer  much  better  pur- 
pofes  in  fmaller  dofes  as  laxatives  or 
iJterativcs. 

PILULE  ex  COLOCYNTHI- 
DE  cum.  ALOE,  vulgo  PI- 
. LULjECOCCI^.  . 


Edinb. 

Colocynth  pills  nuUh  aloes,  commonly 
called  Coceije. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

Scammony,  of  each  two  ounces ; 
Sal  polychreft,  two  drams ; 
Colocynth,  one  ounce; 

Oil  of  cloves,  two  drams. 

Reduce  the  aloes  and  fcammony  in- 
to a powder  with  the  fait ; then 
let  the  colocynth,  beat  into  a very 
fine  powder,  and  the  oil  be  add- 
ed ; laftly,  make  it  into  a proper 
mafs  with  mucilage  of  gum  A- 
rablc. 

In  thefe  piDs  we  have  a very  ufe- 
ful  and  adlive  purgative;  and  where 
the  fimple  aloetic  pill  is  not  fullicient 
for  obviating  collivenefs,  this  will 
often  efFeftually  anfwer  the  purpofe. 
Little  of  their  activity  can  depend 
upon  the  fait  which  enters  the  cora- 
pofilion  ; but  it  may  affitl  in  divid- 
ing the  adlive  parts  of  the  other  ar- 
ticles, particularly  the  aloes  and 
fcammony.  Thefe  pills  often  pro- 
duce a copious  difeharge  in  cafes  of 
obllinate  collivenefs,  when  taken  to 
the  extent  only  of  five  or  ten  grains; 
but  they  may  be  employed  in  much 
larger  dofes.  They  are,  however, 
-feldom  ufed  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ducing proper  catharfis-  Half  a 
dram  of  the  mafs  contains  about 
five  grains  of  th-e  colocynth,  ten  of 
the  aloes,  and  ten  of  the  fcammony. 

PILUL.1E  e CUPRO..  > 
Edinb. 

Copper  pills. 

Take  of 

Cuprum  ammonlacum,  fixteen 
grains; 

Crumb  of  bread,  four  fcruples  ; - 
Spirit  of  fal  ammoniac,  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  tp  form  them  Inr 
to  a mafs,'  which  is  to  be  di- 
vided Into  thirty- two  equal 
piUs. 


Tuese 


Pirn. 


Chap.  1*]. 

These  pills  had  formerly  the 
name  of  Filuf^e  atrule.e,  but  tliey 
are  now  with  greater  propriety  de- 
nominated from  the  metal  which  is 
their  bafis. 

Each  of  thefe  piUs  weigh  about 
three  grains,  and  contain  fomewhat 
more  than  half  a grain  of  the  cuprum 
ammoniacum.  The  above  pills  feem 
to  be  the  bell  form  of  exhibiting 
this  medicine ; for  the  effeifs  ot 
which,  fee  Cuprum  ammoniacum. 

PILULiE  e GUMMI. 

Land. 

Cum-pilh. 

Take  of 
Galbanurnj 
Opopanax, 

Myrrh, 

Sagapenum,  of  each  one  ounce  % 
Afafostida,  half  an  ounce ; 

Syrup  of  faffron,  as  much  as  is 
fufficient. 

Beat  them  together. 

PILULE  GUMMOSA. 

Edinb. 

Giim-pills^ 

Take  of 
Afafeetida, 

Galbanum, 

Myrrh,  each  one  ounces 
Reftified  oil  of  amber,  one  dram. 
Beat  them  into  a-  inafs  with  limple 
fyrap. 

These  pills  are  defigned  for 
antibyfterics  and  emmenagogues, 
and  very  well  calculated  for  anfwer- 
ing  thofe  intentions  ; half  a fcruple, 
a fcruple,  or  more,  may  be  taken 
every  night  or  oftener.  d'he  fetid 
pills  of  our  former  pharmacopccia 
were  confiderably  purgative : the 
purgative  ingredients  are  now  omit- 
ted, as  the-phyfician  may  eafily,  in 
extemporaneous  prefeription,  com- 
pound thefe  pills  vdth  cathartic 
medicines.  In  fuch  proportions  as 
particular  cafes  lliall  require. 
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PILULiE  ex  HYDRARGY- 
RO. 

Eond, 

^ickjitver-pills. 

Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver, 

Extraift  of  liquorice,  having  the 
confidence  of  honey,  of  each 
two  drams, 

Liquorice,  finely  powdered,  one 
dram. 

Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the  extrail 
of  liquorice  until  the  globules  dif- 
appear;  then,  adding  the  liquo- 
rice-powder, mix  them  together. 

PILULiE  e HYDRARGYRO, 
five  MERCURIALES. 

Edin. 

Mercurial  pills. 

Take  of 
Quickfilver, 

Honey,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Crumb  of  bread,  two  ounces. 
Grind  the  quickfilver  with  the  ho^ 
ney  in  a glafs  mortar  till  the  glo- 
bules difappear,  adding  occafion- 
ally  a little  fimple  fyrup  ; then 
add  the  crumb  of  bread,  and  beat 
the  whole  with  water  into  a mafs, 
which  is  to  be  immediately  di- 
vided into  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
equal  pills. 

The  quickfilver  was  formerlv 
direfted  to  be  ground  with  refin  of 
guaiacu'm  and  caftiie  foap.  The 
former  was  fuppofed  to  coincide 
with  the  virtues  of  the  mercurv. 
and'  the  latter  was  ufed  chiefly  to 
divide  the  globules  of  mercury.  For 
this  laft  intention  Doftor  Saunders 
found  that  honey,  the  lubftancc 
here  ordered  by  the  Edinburgh  col- 
lege, is  of  all  he  tried  the  molt  effec- 
tual: But  we  would  fuppofe  witli 
this  gentleman,  that  fomcthiiig  far- 
ther is  done  in  this  procefs  than  the 
mere  divifion  of  the  mercurial  glo- 
bules, and  that  part  of  the  quick- 
filver Is  as  it  were  amalgamated. with 

the 
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the  »honey,  or  brought  to  a ftate 
fimilar  to  that  in  Plenck’s  folution. 
The  fame  efFeft  will  take  place  when 
the  pills  are  prepared  with  cxtraft 
of  liquorice  now  direfted  by  the 
London  college. 

The  mercurial  pill  is  one  of  the 
beft  preparations  of  mercury,  and 
may  in  general  fuperfede  moft  other 
forms  of  this  medicine.  It  is  necef- 
fary  to  form  the  mafs  immediately 
into  pills,  as  the  crumb  foon  becomes 
too  bard  for  that  purpofe.  Soap 
was  undoubtedly  a very  improper 
medium  for  triturating  the  mercu- 
ry ; it  is  not  only  too  hard  for  that 
purpofe,  but  when  the  preparaition 
entered  the  ftomach,  the  alkaline 
part  of  the  foap  being  engaged  by 
the  acid  in  that  vifeus,  the  mercury 
would  in  all  probability  be  immedi- 
ately feparated.  The  honey  and 
bread  can  only  be  changed  by  the 
natural  powers  of  digeftion,  and  can 
never  opprefs  the  ftomach.  The 
dofe  of  the  pills  is  from  two  to  four 
or  fix  in  the  day,  according  to  the 
effefts  we  wilh  to  produce. 

PILULiE  e JALAPPA. 

Edin. 

'Jalap- pills. 

Take  of 

Extract  of  jalap,  two  ounces  ; 

Aromatic  powder,  half  an  ounce. 
Beat  them  into  a mafs  with  iiniplc 

fyrup. 

This  is  an  ufeful  and  aftive  pur- 
gative, either  for  evacuating  the 
contents  of  the  inteftinal  canal,  or 
producing  a difeharge  from  the  fy- 
ilem  in  general. 

One  of  the  fame  kind,  with  pow- 
dered jalap  in  fubftance  inftead  of 
the  extract,  is  ufed  in  fome  of  Our 
hofpitals,  as  a cheap  and  effedlual 
purge. 


PILULiE  PLUMMERI. 

Edhib. 

Plummets  pill. 

Take  of 

Sweet  mercury. 

Precipitated  fulphur  of  antimony, 
each  fix  drams  ; 

Extraft  of  gentian, 

White  Spanilh  foap,  each  two' 
drams. 

Let  the  mercilry  be  triturated  with 
the  fulphur  till-they  be  thoroughly 
mixed,  then  add  the  extraft,  and 
form  a mafs  with  fimple  fyrnp. 

These  pills  were  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  the  public  about 
forty  years  ago  by  5*/r  Plummer, 
whofe  name  they  (till  bear'.  He  re- 
prefented  them  in  a paper  which  he 
publiflied  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical 
Effays,  as  a very  ufeful  alterative  ; 
and  on  his  authority  they -were  at 
one  time  much  employed ; but  they 
are  now  lefs  extenfively  ufed  thart 
formerly.  And  although  they  ft  ill 
fetais  a'  place  in  the  Edinb'iYrgh 
pharmacopoeia,  yet  it  is  probable' 
that  every  porpofe  to  be  anfvvered 
by  them  may  be  more  effefliially  ob^ 
tained  from  the  comuMin  mercurial 
pill,  or  from  calomel  in  a more  fita- 
ple  ftate. 

1 ' V 

PILULiE  ex  OPIO, 

Land.  '■ 

Opium  pills.  ■ ' 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,-  povrdered/ 
two  drams ; 

Extradl  of  liquorice,  one  ounce. 
Beat  them  until  they  are  perfedlly 
united.  - 

PILULjE  THEBATCiE,  vulgo 

PACIFIC^. 

Ed  mb.  ♦ 

Thebaic,  commonly  called  Pacifii 
pills. 

Take 


Pills. 
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Take  of 

Opium,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Extraft  of  liquorice,  two  oun- 
ces ; 

CalHle  foap,  an  ounce  and  a half ; 
Jamaica  pepper,  one  ounce. 

Soften  the  opium  and  extract  fepa- 
rately  with  proof-fpirit,  and  ha- 
ving beat  them  into  a pulp,  mix 
them  ; then  add  the  foap,  and  the 
pepper  beat  into  a powder  ; and 
lallly,  having  beat  them  well  to- 
gether, form  the  whole  into  a mafs. 

These  two  compofitions,  altho’ 
differing  in  feveral  particulars,  may 
yet  be  conlidered  as  at  bottom  very 
much  the  fame.  The  firft.  is  a fimple 
opiate,  in  which  every  five  grains  of 
the  mafs  contains  one  of  opium  ; 
and  in  the  opium  alone  can  we  fup- 
pofe  that  the  activity  of  the  medi- 
cine depends. 

Although  fome  of  the  articles 
contained  in  the  latter  compofition 
may  perhaps  be  fuppofed  to  operate 
as  corrigentia,  .yet  the  former  com- 
pofition, which  is  the  moft  fimple,  is 
in  general  preferable. 

Pills  fimilar  to  the  fecond  were 
contrived  by  a chemical  empiric, 
Starkey,  and  communicated  by  him 
to  Matthews,  under  whofe  name 
they  were  fome  time  ago  greatly  ce- 
lebrated. The  form  here  given  dif- 
fers confiderably  from  the  priginal, 
in  omitting  many  ingredients  of  no 
great  fervice.  Nor  indeed  are  any 
of  the  ingredients  of  much  confe- 
quence,  except  the  opium  ; their 
quantity  being  too  inconfiderable  to 
anfwer  any  ufeful  purpofc.  Nine 
grains  of  the  compofition  contain 
nearly  one  of  opium. 

PlLULiE  e SCILLA. 

Lond. 

Squill-pills. 

Take  of 

Frefh  driecj  fquill,  powdered,  one 
dram ; 


Ginger,  powdered, 

Soap,  of  each  three  drams  ; 
Ammoniacum,  two- drams  ; 

Syrup  of  ginger,  as  much  as 
fufficieat. 

Beat  them  together. 

PILUL.^  SCILLlTIC.dS. 

Edin. 

Squill  pills. 

Take  of 

Gum  ammoniac, 

Leffer  cardamon  feeds,  in  powder, 
ExtraA  of  liquorice,  each  one 
dram  ; 

Dried  root  of  fquills,  in  fine  pow- 
der, one  fcruple. 

Mix,  and  form  them  into  a mafs  with 
fimple  fyriip. 

These  are  elegant  and  commo- 
dious forms  for  the  exhibition  of 
fquills,  whether  for  promoting  ex- 
peftoration,  or  with  the  other  inten- 
tions to  which  that  medicine  i§  ap- 
plied. As  the  virtue  of  the  com- 
pound is  chiefly  from  the  fquills,  the 
other  ingredients  are  often  varied  in 
extemporaneous  prefcription  : and 
probably  no  material  difference  takes 
place  in  the  two  forms  here  propofed, 
excepting  in  the  proportion  of  the 
fquills,  which  in  tlie  former  conlli- 
tutes  one  eight,  in  the  latter  one 
ninth,  of  the  mafs. 

PILULJt  STOMACHIC.^:. 

Fdinh. 

Stomachic  pills. 

Take  of 

Rhubarb,  one  ounce; 

Socotorine  aloes,  fix  drams; 
Myrrh,  half  an  ounce  ;• 
Vltriolated  tartar,  one  dram  ; 
Efl’entlal  oil  of  mint,  half  a dram; 
Syrup  of  orange  peel,  a fufficieut 
quantity. 

Make  them  into  a mafs. 

This  pill  is  intended  fcr  mode- 
rately 
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ratdy  warming  and  ftrcngthening 
the  ftomach,  and  evacuating  crude 
vifcid  humours.  A fcruple  of  the 
mafs  maybe  taken  twice  a-day. 

PILULE  BACHERI. 

Gen. 

Bucher's  pill. 

Take  of 

Extra£l  of  black  hellebore', 

Purified  myrrh,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Powder  of  carduus  benediftus, 
two  fcruples. 

Mix  them  into  a mafs  according  to 
art,  to  be  dried  in  the  air  till  it 
be  fit  for  the  formation  of  pills, 
each  weighing  one  grain. 

These  pills  have  been  ftrongly 
recommended  as  a moll  effectual  re- 
medy in  dropfical  cafes,  and  have 
been  alleged  to  unite  an  evacuant 
and  tonic  power.  Hence  they  have 
been  confidered  as  particularly  fuit- 
ed  to  thofe  cafes  where  remarkable 
wcaknefs  and  laxity  occurs.  Under 
the  hands  of  Mr  Bacher  the  inven- 
tor, they  acquired  fo  great  reputa- 
tion, that  after  a trial  in  the  military 
hofpitals  at  Paris,  the  receipt  was 
purchafed  by  the  French  king,  and 
publifhed  by  authority.  But  like 
many  other  noflrums  fince  this  pub- 
lication, Bacher’s  pill  has  by  no 
means  fupported  the  reputation 
which  It  had  when  kept  a fecret. 
The  dofe  is  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumftances,  from  one  to  thirty  piils 
being  taken  in  the  courfc  of  the  day. 

PILULE  ex  ELATERIO. 

Suec. 

Pills  of  elaterium. 

Take  of 

The  pureft  gum  ammoniac,  two 
ounces, 

Socotorine  aloes. 

Gamboge,  each  two  drams ; 

Elaterium  half  a dram. 

Mix  them,  by  means  of  bitter  tinc- 
ture, into  a mafs  for  the  forma- 


tion of  pills,  each  weighing  two 
grains. 

This,  as  well  as  the  former,  is 
alfo  a pill  celebrated  for  the  cure  of 
dropfical  affedtions.  And  the  elate- 
rium from  which  It  derives  its  name, 
is  one  of  the  moll  powerful  eva- 
cuants  In  the  way  of  catharfis. 
Here,  however,  it  is  united  with 
fuch  aftive  articles,  particularly  the 
gamboge,  as  mull  make  its  elTefl 
fomewhat  doubtful.  And  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  a preferable 
formula  for  making  the  Pilulse  ex 
Elaterio,  Is  to  form  It  into  a mafs, 
with  the  extrad  of  gentian.  This 
Is  imagined  to  have  fome  Influence 
as  corredllng  its  effeft,  in  exciting 
fickncfs  at  llomacli.  And  when 
each  pill  Is  made  to  contain  half  a 
grain  of  the  elaterium,  the  dofe  may 
be  eafily  accommodated  to  the  cir- 
cumllances  of  the  patient,  orre  or 
two  pills  being  taken  every  hour  till 
they  begin  to  operate. 

The  elaterium,  whether  under  the 
form  above  mentioned,  or  in  the 
more  Ample  date,  which  has  now 
been  fuggelled,  operates  as  a very 
powerful  cathartic,  often  inducing 
the  difeharge  of  flagnant  ferum, 
when  other  remedies  are  found  inef- 
fedual.  But  it  can  be  exhibited  only 
in  thofe  cafes  where  the  patient 
Hill  retains  a confiderable  degree  of 
flrength.- 

PILULM  FOETID;®' 

Suec 

Fxt  id- pills. 

T ake  of 
Afafcctida, 

Callor,  each  a dram  and  a half> 
Salt  of  amber,  half  a dram. 

Oil  of  hartlhorn,  half  a fcruple  ;• 
Make  them  into  a mafs,  with  tinc- 
ture of  myrrh,  to  be  divided  into 
pills  of  two  grains  each. 

These,  like  the  gum-pills  for- 
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merly  mentioned,  are  cliiefly  ufedas 
an  antiliyllcric  and  antHpafiuodic 
medicine  ; and  they  are  jjaiticularly 
u/efiil  in  counteracting  fj)almodic  af- 
fections of  tlie  alimentary  canal, 
cfpecially  thofe  connected  with  flatu- 
lence. But  the  afafoctida  is  no  lefs 
fuccefsful  when  exhibited  in  a morcL 
fimple  flate,  particularly  when  form- 
ed into  pills  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  foap,  by  the  aid  of  fimpIe  fy- 
rup. 

PILULiE  de.GAMBOGIA. 

Dan. 

Gamboge  pills. 

Take  of 

Socotorine  aloes, 

ExtraCl  of  black  hellebore, 

, Sweet  mercury, 

Gamboge,  each  two  drams; 
Dillilled  oil  of  juniper, ' half  a 
dram ; 

Syrup  of  buckthorn,  as  much  as 
is  fufficient  for  forming  a mafs 
of  pills. 

, From  the  ingredients  of  which 
thefe  pills  are  condituted,  we  need 
hardly  remark,  that  they  muft  prove 
a very  powerful  purgative.  The 
gamboge,  from  which  they  derive 
their  name,  is  unquellionably  a very 
aClive  one.  But  it  is  not  more  fo  than 
the  mercurius  dulcis;  and  perhaps 
from  an  union  of  thefe  two,  as  much 
might  be  expected  as  from  the 
more  compounded'  formula  here  a- 
dopted.  Yet  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  the  effential  oil  of  jumper  may 
in  fome  degree  operate  as  a corri- 
gent.  • 

PILULiE  e MFRCURIO  COR- 
ROSIVO  ALBO. 

Suec. 

Fills  of  corrofsve  fuhlbnate  mer- 
cury. 

Take  of 

Cortofive  fublimate. 


Purified  fal  ammoniac,  cac;h  one 
fcruple  ; 

Diftilled  veater,  as  much  as  isfuf- 
iicient  to  melt  them  ; 

Powder  of  the  root  ofalthea,  fix- 
teen  fcpuples ; 

Honey,  two  drams. 

Mix  them  into  a mafs  for  the  for- 
mation of  pills,  each  weighing 
three  grains. 

Corrosive  fublimate  in  fubftance- 
was  long  confidered  as  being  fo  vio- 
lent in  its  effects,  that  it  could  not 
with  fafety  be  taken  internally;  but 
for  a confiderable  time  it  has  been 
ufed  with  advantage  under  the  form 
of  folution,  either  in  water  or  fpi- 
rits.  But  to  both  thefe  a confider- 
able objection  occurs  from  their  dif- 
agreeable  braffy  tafle.  This  objec- 
tion is  however  entirely  obviated,  by. 
reducing  the  folution  after  it  is 
formed  to  a folid  mafs,  by  means  of 
the  crumb  of  bread,  or  any  proper 
powder  : And  by  the  aid  of  a little 
fal  ammoniac,  the  folution  may  be 
made  in  a very  fmall  quantity  of  wa- 
ter ; fo  that  lefs  of  any  folid  inter- 
medium will  be  fufficient  to  biing  it 
to  the  form  of  pills.  The  formula 
here  direCled  feems  well  fuited  for 
the  purpofe  intended.  Bach  of  the 
pills  contains  about  an  eight  of  a 
grain  of  the  corrofive;  thus  thedofe 
may  be  cafily. regulated  according  to 
the  intention  in  view.  And  thefe 
pills  are  not  imfrequently  employed 
with  advantage,  both  in  combating 
venereal  and  cutaneous'  affeCtions, 
and  for  the  expulllon  of  worms  from 
the  alimentary  canal.  With  the  lat- 
ter of  thefe  Intentions,  a limilar  pill 
was  particularly  recommended  by 
Dr  Gardner,  in  a paper  publifhed  in 
the  Edinburgh  Phyfical  and  Literary 
Effays.  And  although  not  received 
into  our  pharmacopoeia,  it  has  been 
frequently  ufed  at  Edinburgh. 
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PILULE  PICE^.  foap.  And  this  article,  even  w'herr 

Dan.  taken  in  fmall  quantity  with  fome 

Tar-pUh,  conftitutions,  operates  as  a gentle 

Take  any  quantity  of  tar,  and  mix  laxative.  But  befides  this,  it  has  al- 


with  it  as  much  powdered  ele- 
campane root  as  will  reduce  it  to 
a proper  thicknefs  for  being,  fonn- 
ed  into  pills. 

The  powder  here  mixed  with 
the  tar,  though  of  no  great  vir- 
tue, is  neverthelefs  a very  ufeful 
addition,  not  only  for  procuring  it 
a due  confillence,  but  likewife  as 
it  divides  the  refinous  texture  of  the 
tar,  and  thiVS  contributes  to  promote, 
its  folution  by  the  animal  juices.  In^ 
the  Edinburgh  infirmary,  half  a' 
dram  of  the  mafs,  made  into  middle- 
fized  pills,  is  given  every  morning' 
and  evening  in  diforders  of  the 
bread,  feurvies,  &c. 

PILULiE  SAPONACEiE. 

Succ. 

Soap- puis. 

Take  of 

Hard  white  foap,  two  ounces; 
Extraft  of  birch,  one  ounce. 

Let  them  be  formed  into  a mafs,  to 
be  divided  into  pills,  each  contain- 
ing three  grains. 

Although  many  virtues  have 
been  attributed  to  the  birch,  yet  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  that  it  here 
ferves  little  other  purpofe  than  to 
ad  in  giving  the  form  of  pills  to  the 


fo  been  fuppofed  to  be  highly  ufeful  - 
both  in  cafes  of  jaundice  and  of  cal- 
culous. There  can,  however,  be 
little  doubt,  that  the  theories  on  j 
which  k has  been  inferred,  that  it ' 1 
maybe  ufeful  in  fuch  complaints,  are 
not  well  founded  ; and  we  may  per- 
haps add,  that  the  ufe  of  it  even  to  ■ 
a great  extent,  is  by  no  means  at- 
tended with  thofe  corrfequences. 
which  were  once  alleged  to  arife  > 
from  it.. 

PILULiE  e STY  RACE. 

Suec. 

Stor  ax-pills. 

Take  of 

Strained  ftorax,  five  fcruples  ; 
Extract  of  liquorice,  three  drams; 
Opium,  one  dram.. 

Let  the  opium,  diflblved  in  wine,  be 
added  to  the  other  ingredicHts,  fo’ 
as  to  form  a mafs  of  proper  cou- 
fillence,  to  be  made  into  pills,, 
each  weighing  three  grains. 

These  pills  are  principally  aftive 
in  confequence  of  the  opium  which 
they  contain.  And  they  are  chiefly 
meant  with  a view  to  a flow  folution 
in  the  ftomach,  and  confequently 
producing  more  gradual  and  lafting 
elfeds.  One  grain  of  opium'  is  con- 
tained in  fix  grains  of  the  mafs. 


CHAP.. 
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E L E C T U A R I A. 

ELECTUAR  IES^ 


Electuaries  are  compofed chief- 
ly of  powders  mixed  up  with 
fyrups,  &c.  into  fuch  a confidence, 
that  the  powders  may  not  fepa- 
rate  in  keeping,  that  a dofe  may  be 
cafily  taken  up  on  the  point  of  a 
knife,  and  not  prove  too  lliff  to 
fwallow. 

Electuaries  receive  chiefly  the 
milder  alterative  medicines,  and  fuch 
as  are  net  ungrateful  to  the  palate. 
The  more  powerful  drugs,  as  ca- 
thartics, emetics,  opiates,  and  the 
like  (except  in  officinal  eleftuaries 
to  be  difpenfed  by  weight),  are  fel- 
dom  truded  in  this  form,  on  accouht 
ef  the  uncertainty  of  the  dofe  ; dif- 
guflful  ones,  acrids,  bitters,  fetids, 
cannot  be  conveniently  taken  into  it; 
nor  is  the  form  of  an  eleftuaiy  well 
fitted  for  the  more  ponderous  fub- 
ftances,  as  mercurials,  thefe  being 
apt  to  fubfide  in  keeping,  unlcfs  the 
compofition  be  made  very  diff. 

The  fighter  powders  require  thrice 
their  weight  of  honey,  or  fyrup, 
boiled  to  the  thicknefs  of  honey,  to 
make  them  into  the  confidence  of 
an  eleftuary ; of  fyrups  of  the  com- 
mon confidence,  twice  the  weight  of 
the  powder  is  fufficient. 


Where  the  common  fyrups  Are 
employed,  it  is  neceflary  to  add 
likewife  a little  conferve,  to  prevent 
the  compound  from  diying  too  foon. 
Eleftuaries  of  Peruvian  bark,  for  in - 
dance,  made  up  with  fyrup  alone, 
will  often  in  A day  or  two  grow  too 
dry  for  taking.  ' 

Some  powders,  efpecially  thofe  of 
the  lefs  grateful  kind,  are  more  con- 
veniently made  up  with  mucilage 
than  with  fyrup,  honey,  or  con- 
ferve. The  three'latter  dick  about 
the  mouth  and  fauces,  and  thus  oc- 
cafion  the  tade  of  the  medicine  to 
remain  for  a confiderable  time  ; 
whild  mucilages  pafs  freely,  without 
leaving  any  tade  In  the  mouth.  A 
little  foft  extraft  of  liquorice,  joined 
to  the  mucilage,  renders  the  compo- 
fitiort  fufiiciently  grateful,  without 
the  inconveniences  of  the  more  ad- 
hefive  fweets. 

The  quantity  of  an  ekiduary,  di- 
redled  at  a time,  in  extemporaneous 
prefeription,  vanes  much  according 
to  its  condituent  parts,  but  it  is 
rarely  lefs  than  the  flze  of  a nut- 
meg, or  more  than  two  or  three 
ounces. 
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General  ruler  for  making  eletluaries. 

I. 

The  rules  already  laid  down  for  de- 
eodfions  and  powders  in  general, 
are  likewi'fe  to  be  obferved  in  ma- 
king decoftions  and  powders,  for 
clctfuaries. 

II. 

Gums,  inlpiffated  juices,  and  fuch 
other  fubilances  as  are  not  pulve- 
rable,  fliould  be  diflblved  in  tjie 
liquor  preferibed  : their  add  the 
powders  by  little  and  little,  and 
keep  the  whole  briflely  ttirring,  fo 
as  to  make  an  equable  and  unilorm. 
mixture. 

III. 

Aftringent  eleftuaries,  and  fuch  as 
have  pulps  of  fruits  in  their  com- 
pofition,  Ihould  be  prepared  on- 
ly in  fmall  quantities  at  a time  : 
For  aftringent  medicines  lolc 
greatly  of  their  virtuq  on  being 
kept  in  this  form,  and  the  pulps 
* of  fruits  are  apt  to  become  four. 

IV. 

The  fuperfluous  moifture  of  th.c 
pulps  Ihould  be  exhaled  over  a 
gentle  fire,  before  the  other  ingre- 
dients are  added  to  them. 

V. 

Fleftuaries,  if  they  grow  dry  in 
keeping,  are  to  be  reduced  tO’the 
due  confillence,  with  t>hc  addition 
of  a little  Canaiy  wine,  and  not 
■ with  fyrup  or  honey : by  this 
means,  the  dofe  will  be  the  leall 
uncertain  ; a circumdance  defer- 
ving  particular  regard,  in  thufe 
efpecially  which  are  made  up  with 
fyrup  and  contain  a proportion 
of  opium. 

ELECTUARIUM  e CASSIA. 
Lond. 

Elefhtary  of  cajfia. 

Take  of 

The  frefh  extracted  pulp  of  caf- 
' fia,  half  a pound  ; 

Manna,  twu  ounces- j 


Pulp  of  tamarinds,  one  ounce; 
Rofe-fyrup,  half  a pound. 

Beat  tlie  manna,  and  diffolve  it  over 
a flow  fire  in  the  rofe-fyrup ; then 
add  the  pulps;  and,  with  a con- 
tinued heat,  evaporate  the  whole 
to  the  proper  thicknefs  of  an  e- 
Icdluary. 

ELECTUARIUM  e CASSIA, 
vulgo  DIACASIA. 

Edinh. 

Elecluary  rf  caffi'a,  corarrionly  called 
Diacafa. 

Take  of 

Pulp  of  cafia  fiftulaiis,  fix  oun- 
ces ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds. 

Manna,  each  an  ounce  and  a 
half; 

Syrup  of  pale  rofes,  fix  ounces ; 
fdavingbeat  the  manna  in  a mortar, 
dilfolve  it  with  a gentle  heat  irv 
the  fyrup  ; then  add  the  pulps, 
and  evaporate  them  with  a regu- 
larly continued  heat  to  the  con- 
liftence  of  an  eleftuary. 

These  compofitions  are  very  con-> 
yenient  officinals,  to  ferve  as  a bafrs 
for  purgative  eleftuaries  and  other 
fimilar  purpofes;  as  the  pulping  a 
fmall  quantity  of  the  fruits,  for  ex- 
temporaneous prefeription,  is  very 
troublefome.  The  tamarinds  give 
them  a pleafant  take,  and  do  not 
fubjedl  them,  as  might  be  expefted, 
to  turn  four.  After  (landing  for  four 
months,  the  compofition  has  been 
found  no  fourer  than, when  firft  made 
up.  They  are  likewdfe  ufefully  ta- 
ken by  themfelves,  to  the  quantity 
of  two  or  three  drams  occalionally, 
for  gently  Joofening  the  belly  in  co- 
flive  habits. 

ELECTUARIUM  e SCAMMO- 
NIO. 

Lond. 

Elefnuiry  of  fcavimony. 

Take 
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Elecluarks. 


Chap.  28. 

Take  of 

Scammony,  in  powder,  one  ounce 
and  an  half ; 

Cloves, 

Ginger,  of  each  fix  drams. 
Efleiitial  oil  of  caraway,  half  a 
dram  ; 

Syrup  of  roles,  as  much  as  is  fufii- 
ci^nt 

Mix  the  fpices,  powdered  together, 
v/ith  the  fyrup ; then  add  the 
fcammony,  and  laftly  the  oil  of 
caraway. 

This  eleftuary  is  a warm,  brifle 
purgative.  It  is  a reform  of  the 
Elertuarium  caryoc  ft nmvi  of  our  pi-e- 
ceding  difpeniatories,  a compoiition 
which  was  greatly  complained  of,  as 
being  inconvenient  to  take,  on  ac- 
count of  the  largenefs  of  its  dofe. 
A dram  and  a half  of  this,  which 
contains  fifteen  grains  of  fcammony, 
is  equivalent  to  half  an  ounce  of  the 
Bther. 

ELECTUARIUM  e SEN- 
' NA. 

Land. 

Elddiuary  of  fenna. 

Take  of 

Senna,  eight  ounces; 

Figs,  one  pound ; 

Pulp  of  tamarinds, 

■ of  caffia, 

of  prunes,  of  each  half  a 

pound  ; 

Coriander-feeds,  four  ounces ; 
Liquorice,  three  ounces ; 

' Double-refined  fugar,  two  pounds 
and  an  half. 

Powder  the  fenna  with  the  corian- 
der-feeds, and  fift  out  ten  ounces 
of  the  mixt  powder.  Boil  the 
remainder  with  the  figs  and  li- 
quorice, in  four  pints  of  diftilled 
water;  to  one  half;  then  prefs 
out  and  drain  the  liquor.  Eva- 
porate this  ft  rained  liquor  to  the 
weight  of  about  a pound  and  an 


half;  then  add  the  fu^ar,  and 
make  a fyrup  ; add  this  lyrup  by 
degrees  to  the  pulps,  and  laftly 
mix  in  the  powder. 

ELECTUARIUM  LENITI- 
VUM. 

Edinb, 

Lenitive  elefiuary. 

Take  of 

Pulp  of  French  prunes,  one 
pound  ; 

Pulp  of  cafia. 

Pulp  of  tamarinds,  each  two  oun- 
ces and  a half ; 

Black  fyrup  of  fugar,  commonly 
called  molajfes,  one  pound  and 
a half; 

Senna  leaves  in  fine  pow'der,  four 
ounces ; < 

Goriander  feeds  in  fine  powder, 
half  an  ounce. 

Elaving  boiled  the  pulps  with  the 
fyrup  to  the  confiftence  of  honey, 
add  the  pow'ders,  and  beat  the 
whole  into  an  eledluary. 

This  elc6luary,the  name  of  which 
is  with  propriety  changed  by  the 
London  college,  is  now"-  freed  from 
fome  fuperfluotis  ingredients  which 
were  left  in  it  at  former  revifals;  viz. 
polypody  roots,  French  mercuij 
leaves,  fenugreek  feeds,  and  linfced. 
Molafles  Is  preferable  to  cither  honey 
or  fugar,  as  It  coincides  ■mth  the  in- 
tention, and  is  not  only  of  itfelf  in- 
apt to  ferment,  but  likewife  pre- 
vents fuch  fubftances  as  are  this  w’ay 
difpofed  from  running  into  fermen- 
tation. 

It  is  a very  convenient  laxative,  and 
has  long  been  in  common  ufe  among 
praftitloncrs.  Taken  to  the  quan- 
tity of  a nutmeg  or  more,  as  occa- 
fion  may  require,  it  is  an  excellent 
laxative  for  loofeniug  the  belly  in 
coilive  habits. 

O o 3 
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ELECTUARIUM  JAPONI- 
CUM,  vulgo  CONFECTIO 
JAPONIC  A. 

Edhi. 

Japonic  eledluary,  commonly  called 
japonic  confeition. 

Take  of 

Japan  earth,  four  ounces  ; 

Gum  kino,  three  ounces  ; 
Cinnamon, 

Nutmeg,  each  one  ounce  ; 

Opium  diffufed  in  a fufijcient 
quantity  of  Spanifli  white  wine, 
one  dram  and  a half ; 

Syrup  of  dried  rofes  boiled  to  the 
confidence  of  honey,  twopounds 
and  a quarter. 

Mix  and  form  them  into  an  elec- 
tuaiy. 

The  ingredients  In  this  eledluary 
feem  extremely  well  cbofen,  and  are 
fo  proportioned  to  one  another,  that 
the  quantity  of  opium  is  the  fame 
^is  in  the  diafcordium  of  the  former 
pharmacepceias  of  Edinburgh,  viz. 
one  grain  In  ten  fcruples.  The  gum 
kino,  now  fubftituted  to  the  tormen- 
til  root,  is  an  excellent  improvement 
in  the  formula. 

ELECTUARIUM  JQVI.ALE. 
Brun. 

Tin  ek Unary. 

Take  of 
Pure  tin, 

Quickfilver,  each  one  ounce. 

Let  them  be  formed  inter  an  amal-r 
gam;  then  add 

Oyder  fhells,  prepared,  one  ounce. 
Reduce  the  whole  to  a powder. 
Take  of 

This  powder, 

Conferve  of  wormwood,  each  one 
ounce,  and  form  an  eleftuary 
with  fyrup  of  mint. 

Tin,  as  we  have  already  had  oc- 
cafion  to  obferve  under  the  article 
;tlfanr:um  Pulveratun,  has  long  been 


celebrated  for  the  expulfion  of  tas-  ' 
nia.  And  it  Is  alfo  well  known,  ' 
that  In  mercury  we  have  one  of  the 
mod  powerful'  of  the  tribe  of  anthel- 
mintic. Such  a combrhatlon  as  the 
prefent  then,  might  be  fuppofed 
well  fuited  for  the  removal  of  that 
animal  from  the  allnjentary  canal ; 
and  accordingly  it  has  been  alleged,  j 
that  this  ekftuary  has  fometimes  | 

fucceeded  after  other  remedies  have 
failed.  It  may  be  taken  twice  a-  j 
day,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  1 

drams  for  a dofe.  ; 

ELECTUARIUM  GINGI- 

VALLE.  ■ 

Suec. 

Ele Unary  for  the  gims. 

Take  of 

Powdered  myrrh,  three  drams  ; 

Cream  of  tartar. 

Cochineal,  each  a dram  and  a 
haE 

Grind  them  together  in  a glafs  mor- 
tar ; then  add 

Melted  honey,  four  ounces  ; 

Cloves,  in  powder,  one  drafn. 

Myrrh,  particularly  under  the 
form  of  tinfture,  has  long  been  a fa- 
vourite application  to  the  gums, 
when  in  a fpongy  or  ulcerated  date. 
But  the  fpirituous  mendruum  there 
employed,  although  fometimes  fa- 
vouring the  Intention  in  view,  in  o- 
ther  indances  occurs  as  an  objeftloa 
to  itf  ufp.  In  thefe  cafes,  the  bene- 
fit to  be  derived  from  the  myrrh  may 
he  obtained  from,  this  eleftuaiy, 
which  may  always  be  applied  with 
fafety,  and  fometimes  with  advan- 
tage. 

ELECTUARIUM  e MANNA. 

Suec. 

EkUuary  of  manna. 

Take  of 

Manna ; 

Refined  fugar,  pounded, 

Funnel- 


EJenuarles. 
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Fennel-water,  each  two  ounces. 
Strain  the  mixture,  uiing  exprcllion; 
then  add 

Fine  powder  of  the  root  of  flo- 
rentine  orricc,  one  dram ; 

Freih  draw  n almond  oil,  one 
ounce. 

In  this  elcduary  we  have  a gent- 
ly emollient  laxative,  which  is  very 
ufcful  In  thefe. cafes,  where  ehftipatio 
-either  arifes  from  indurated  feces,  or 
is  fnpported  by  that  caufe.  But  Its 
cathartic  jiowers  are  by  no  means 
conliderable. 

ELECTQARIUM  NITRO- 
SUM. 

Gen. 

Nitrous  eleduary. 

Take  of 

Purified  nitre,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Conferve  of  rofes,  four  ounces. 
Mix  them. 

' Under  this  formula,  nitre  may 
be  introduced  to  a confiderable  ex- 
tent, without  giving  uneafinefs  at 
ftomach,  while  at  the  fame  time  Its 
-refrigerant  power  is  combined  with 
the  allringency  of  the  rofes.  From 
thefc  circumfLances  It  may  be  advan- 
tageoufly  employed  in  different  ca- 
fes, but  particularly  in  intlances  of 
faasmoptyfis. 

-ELECTUARIUM  TEREBIN- 
THiNATUM. 

, Suec. 

Terchintkinate  electuary. 


Take  of  • 

Spirit  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce? 
Floney,  one  ounce 
Pow'der  of  liquorice,  as  much  as 
is  fufftcient  for  the  formation 
■of  an  eledfuary. 

Under  this  form,  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine may  be  introduced  with  lefs 
uneafinefs,  than  perhaps  under  ahnofl 
any  other.  And  it  may  thus  be 
employed  for  different  purpofes,  but 
particularly  with  a view  to  its  dlu- 
, retie  power.  But  it  has  been  cfpe- 
clally  celebrated  for  the  cure  of  ob- 
llinate  rheumatifms,  and  above  all, 
■for  that  modification  of  rheumatifm 
which  has  the  name  of  ifehias,  and 
which  is  found  in-  many  inftances, 
obilinately  to  refill  other  modes  pf 
cure.  1 

I 

LINCTUS  lenie;ns. 

Suec. 

Lenient  Liniitis. 

Take  of 

' Gum  arable,  bruifed,  two  drams  ; 

Cherry-water,  half  an  ounce 
By  trituration  in  a mortar,  mix  with 
them 

Almond  oil,  frefh  drawn. 

Syrup  of  almonds,  each  Ceven 
ounces.  • . 

In  this  we. have  a very  agreeable 
emollient  linftus,  highly  ufeful  i» 
recent  catarrhal  affediions,  for  lu- 
bricating the  throat  and  fauces.  It 
may  be  taken  at  pleafure  to  any  ex- 
tent that  the  ftomach  will  eafily  bear. 
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CHAP,  XXIX. 
CONFECTIONES. 


C 0 N F E C 


Although  the  London  college 
have  feparated  tliefe  from  elec- 
tuaries, yet  they  differ  fo  little,  that 
in  molt  pharmacopoeias  they  are  rank- 
ed under  the  fame  head.  And  it] 
that  of  Edinburgh,  tliere  are  feveral 
articles  which  have  promlfcuoufly 
the  name  either  of  confiriioii  or  elec- 
tuary. But  as  no  inconvenience 
arifes  from  the  feparation  ; and  as 
■we  liave  followed  the  older  of  the  E- 
dinburgh  phaimacopmia  in  other 
particulars,  it  would  be  improper  to 
deviate  from  it  in  this. 

CONFECTIO  AROMA- 
TIC  A. 

],OTld. 

Aromatic  confenion. 

Take  of 

Zedoary,  in  coarfe  powder. 
Saffron,  of  each  iialf  an  ounce  y 
DilUIIed  water,  three  pints. 
Macerate  for  twen{;y-four  hours; 
then  prefs  and  Itraln.  Reduce 
the  {trained  liquor,  by  evapora- 
tion, to  a pint  and  a half,  to  which 
add  the  following,  rubbed  to  a 
■very  hne  powder : 

Compound  powder  of  crabs- 
claws,  fixteen  ounces  ; ' . 

Cinnamon,  ' 

Nutmegs,  of  each  two  ounces ; 
Cloves,  one  ounce  ; 


T I O N S. 


Smaljer  cardamom-feeds,  hullced, 
half  an  ounce  ; 

Double  refined  fugar,two  pounds. 
Make  a cpnfedtion. 

This  confection  is  compofed  of 
the  more  unexceptionable  ingredi- 
ents of  a compofition  formerly  held 
in  great  elteem,  and  which  was  call- 
ed, from  its  author,  Confectio 
Raleighana.  'The  original  confec- 
tion was  compofed  of  no  lefs  than 
five  and  twenty  particulars  ; each  of 
which  were  examined  apart,  except 
one,  ros  foils,  the  flower  of  which 
is  too  fmall  to  be  gathered  in  fuffi- 
cient  quantity  for  the  general  ufe  of 
the  medicine,  and  the  plant  is  pof- 
feffed  of  hurtful  qualities,  as  is  expe- 
rienced in  cattle  that  feed  where  it 
grows.  In  this  examination,  many 
of  the  extrafts  came  out  fo  very 
naufeous,  tliat  it  vyas  impoffible  to 
I'ctain  them,  confiftent  with  any  re- 
gard to  the  take  of  the  compofition. 
But  fome  few,  of  equal  efficacy 
with  any  of  the  red,  being  of  a to- 
lerable tafte  and  flavour,  were  com- 
pounded in  different  proportions; 
and  when,  after  many  trials,  a com- 
pciition  was  approved,  the  quantity 
of  each  material,  that  would  yield 
the  proportion  of  extracl  which  en- 
tered that  compofition,  was  calcula- 

ted. 


Chap,  29, 


Confe6lions* 
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ted,  and  from  thence  tlic  proportions 
were  collcftcd  as  now  let  down ; 
after  which  the  compound  extraft 
was  made,  and  found  to  anfwer  ex- 
pedfation.  The  London  college,  in 
the  prefent  edition  of  their  pharma- 
copoeia, have  dill  farther  fimpllfied 
this  formula  by  rejedii^g  the  rofe- 
mary, juniper,  and  cardamoms,  which 
formerly  entered  it. 

The  confcdtion,  as  now  reformed, 
is  a fulliciently  grateful  and  mode- 
rately warm  cordial  ; and  frequently 
given  with  that  intention,  from 
eight  or  ten  grains  to  a fcruple  or  up- 
wards, in  bolufes  and  draughts.  '1  he 
formula  might  perhaps  be  Hill  more 
limplified  without  any  lofs.  The 
crabs-claw  powder  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  necelTary,  and  is  ihferted 
rather  in  compliance  with  the  origi- 
nal, than  from  its  contributing  any 
thing  to  the  intention  of  the  medi- 
cine ; and  the  following  formida  of 
the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia  feems 
to  us  preferable  to  that  of  the  Lon- 
don, > even  in  its  prefent  improved 
Hate. 

ELECTUARIUM  CARDIA- 
CUM  vulgo  CONFECTIO 
CARDIACA. 

Edinb. 

Cordial  eleduary,  commonly  called 
Cordial  confedioii. 

Take  of 

Conferve  of  orange-peel,  three 
ounces ; 

Preferved  nutmegs,  an  ounce  and 
a half ; 

Preferved  ginger,  fix  drams ; 

Cinnamon,  in  fine  powder,  half 
an  ounce ; 

Syrup  of  orange-peel,  as  much  as 
will  form  the  whole  into  an  e- 


In  the  above  fimple  and  elegant 
formula,  a number  of  trifling  irigre- 
dients  are  rejedfed,  and  thofe  fublli- 
f uted  in  their  place  are  medicines  of 


approved  efficacy.  We  therefore 
confider  this  preparation  as  an  ufeful 
remedy  for  the  purpofesexpreffed  in 
its  title. 

CONFECTIO  OPIATA. 
Lo?id. 

Covfedion  of  opium. 

Take  of 

Hard  purified  opium,  powdered, 
fix  drams ; 

I.ong  pepper, 

Ginger, 

Caraway  feeds, of eachtvvooiinces; 
Syrup  of  white  poppy,  boiled 
to  the  confillence  of  honey, 
three  times  the  weight  of  the 
whole. 

Mix  the  purified  opium  carefully 
with  the  heated  fyrup:  then  add 
the  reft,  rubbed  to  powder. 

ELECTUARIUM  THEBAI- 
CUM.  , 

Edhi. 

Thebaic  elcLiuary.  > 

Take  of 

Powder  of  aromatics,  fix  ounces  ; 
Virginian  fnake-root,  in  fine  pow- 
der, three  ounces  ; ' 

Opium,  diffufed  in  a fufficierit 
quantity  of  Spanifti  white-wine, 
three  drams ; 

Clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight 
ol  the  powders. 

Mix  them,  and  form  an  electuary. 

Th  rsE  compofitlonsconfirt:  of  very 
powerful  ingredients,  and  are  doubt- 
lefs  capable  ofanfwering  everything 
that  can  be  reafonably  expedfed  from 
the  more  voluminous  theriaca  of 
Andromachus.  I he  London  col- 
lege alfo  bad  formerly  their  the- 
riaca compofed  ' f the  Icfs  excep- 
tionable ingredients  of  Androma- 
chus’s.  But  as  thefe  medicines  have 
for  a long  time*  been  chiefly  em- 
ployed for  external  purpofes,  by  the 
way  of  cataplafm,  the  Thaiaca  Lon- 
dinenfis  is  now  omitted,  and  its 
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j>lace  fupplied  by  a cataplafm  com-  the  place  of  two  articles,  which  tho’ 
pofed  of  a few  well-chofen  articles,  long  baniflied  from  the  Ihops,  we 
vncler  the  name  of  Cataplafma  e cy-  lliall  here  fubjoin ; as  examples  of 
mino  ; of  which  hereafter.  For  the  'amazing  height  to  which  corn- 
internal  life,  none  of  the  theriacas  pofitioii  in  medicine  had  at  one  time 
sire  at  preCent  fo  much  regarded  as  proceeded, 
they  have  been  heretofore  ; prafti- 

tioners  having  introdiK^d  in  their  Mil  HRID ATIUM,  hve  CON- 
Toom  extemporaneous  bolufes  of  Vir-  FECTIO  JDAMOCRATIS. 
ginian  fnake-root,  camphor,  con-  Mithridate,  or  the  cotifeUton  of  De- 
trayerva,  and  the  like  ; which  an-  onocratej. 

fwer  all  their  intentions,  with  this  Take  of 


advantage,  that  they  may  be  given 
cither  with  or  without  opium ; an 
ingredient  which  renders  the  others 
prejudicial,  in  cafes  where  they 
might  other  wife  be  proper. 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
opium  in  the  foregoingcompofitions, 
one  grain  thereof  is  contained  in 
thirty-fix  grains  of  theConfeftio  o- 
piata,  and  in  five  fcruples  of  the 
Thebaic  eleAuary.  The  proportion 
of  opium  will  vary  a little,  accord- 
ing to  the  time  that  they  have  been 
kept ; their  moifture  by  degrees  ex- 
haling, fo  as  to  leave  the  remainder 
ftronger  of  the  opium  than  an  equal 
weight  was  at  firft.  A change . of 
this  kind  is  taken  notice  of  by  many 
v/riters,  but  fulfely  attributed  to  an 
imaginary  fermentative  quality  of 
the  Ingredients;  by  which  they  were 
fuppofed,  from  their  multiplicity  and 
contrariety,  to  be  continually  exhal- 
ting  and  improving  the  virtues  of 
each  other. 

A good  deal  of  care  is  requifite  in 
making  thefe  compofitions,  to  pre- 
vent the  walle  which  is  apt  to  hap- 
pen in  the  pounding,  and  which 
would  render  the  proportion  of  o- 
■pium  to  tlie  other  ingi'edients  pre- 
carious. The  intention  of  diffol- 
ving  the  opium  in  wine,  for  thefe 
and  other  eleftuaries,  is,  that  it  may 
be  more  uniformly  mingled  with  the 
jeft.‘ 

These  compofitions  fully  fupply 


Cinnamon,  Fourteen  drams; 
Myrrh,  eleven  drams  ; 

Agaric, 

Indian  nard. 

Ginger, 

SaflVon, 

Seeds  of  mithridate  muftard, 
Frankincenfe, 

Chio  turpentine,  each  ten  drains^ 
Camels  hay, 

Coitus,  or  in  its  Head  zedoary, 
Indeap  leaf,  or  in  its  Head  mace, 
Stechas, 

Long  piepper, 

Flartwort  feeds, 

Hypocillis, 

Storax  llraiiied, 

Opoponax, 

Galbanum  {trained, 

Opobalfam,  or  in  its  Head  e«- 
prell'ed  oil  of  nutmegs, 

Rulfia  caltor,  each  one  ounce ; 
Poley  mountain, 

Scordium, 

Carpobalfam,  or  In  its  Head  cu- 
bebs, 

Wliite  pepper, 

Candy  carrot  feed. 

Bdellium  Itrained,  .each  feven 
drams  ; 

Celtic  nard. 

Gentian  root, ' 

Dittany  of  Crete, 

Red  rofes, 

Macedonian  parlley  feed, 

LelTer  cardamom  feeds,  hulked, 
Sweet  fennel  feed, 

Gum  Arabic, 
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Opium  drained,  each  five  drains ; 
Calamus  aromaticus. 

Wild  valerian  root, 

Anifeed, 

Sagapenum,  drained,  each  three 
drams ; 

Meum  athamanticum, 

St  John’s  wort, 

Acacia,  or  in  its  dead  teiTa  Japo- 
nica, 

Bellies  of  fltinks,  each  two  drams 
and  a half ; 

Clarified  honey,  thrice  the  weight 
of  all  the  other  ingredients. 

Warm  the  honey,  and  mix  with  it 
the  opium  dilfolved  in  wine;  melt 
the  Horax,  galbanum,  turpentine, 
and  opobalfam  (or  expred'ed  oil 
of  nutmegs)  together  in  another 
vedel,  continually  dirring  them 
about,  to  prevent  their  burning  ; 
with  thefe  fo  melted,  mix  the  hot 
honey,  at  fird  by  fpoonfuls,  and 
afterwards  in  larger  quantities  at 
a time  ; when  the  whole  is  grown 
almod  cold,  add  by  degrees  the 
other  fpecies  reduced  into  pow- 
der. 

THERLACA  ANDROMA- 
CHI. 

Theriaca  of  Andromachus , or  Venice 
treacle. 

Take  of 

Troches  of  fquills,  half  a pound ; ' 
Long  pepper. 

Opium,  drained, 

Vipers,  dried,  each  three  ounces ; 
Cinnamon, 

Opobalfam,  or  in  its  dead  ex- 
preffed  oil  of  nutmegs,  each 
two  ounces  ; 

Agaric, 

Florence  oris  root, 

Scordium, 

Red  rofes, 

Navew  feeds, 

Extraft  of  liquorice,  each  an 
ounce  and  a half  j 
Indian  nard, 


Saffron, 

Amomum, 

Myn'h, 

Codus,  or  in  its  dead  zedoary, 
Camels  hay,  each  one  ounce; 
Cinquefoil  root. 

Rhubarb, 

Ginger, 

Indian  leaf,  or  in  its  dead  mace, 
Dittany  of  Crete, 

Horehound.  leaves, 

Calamint  leaves, 

Stechas, 

* j 

Black  pepper, 

Macedonian  parfley  feed, 
Olibanum, 

Chio  turpentine, 

Wild  valerian  root,  each  fix 
drams ; 

Gentian  root, 

Celtic  nard, 

Spignel, 

Foley  mountain 
St  John’s  wort 
/ Groundpine 
Germander  tops,  with 'the  feed, 
Carpobalfam,  or  in  its  dead  cu- 
bebs, 

Anifeed, 

Sweei  fennel  feed, 

Leffer  cardamom  feeds,  hu/lced, 
Bifliops-v.eed 
Hartwort 
Treacle  mudard 
Hypocidis, 

Acacia,  or  in  its  dead  Japan 
earth, 

Gum  Arabic, 

Storax,  drained, 

Sagapmum,  drained. 

Terra  Lemnia,  or  in  its  dead  bole 
arr.'enic  or  F'ench  bole, 

Green  vitriol  calcined,  each  half 
an  oun<  e ; 

Small  (wr  in  its  dead,  the  long) 
birth Afort  root, 

Leffer  ■•entaury  tops. 

Candy  carrot  feed, 

Opopanax, 

Galbanum,  drained. 


leaves, 


Ruf- 
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Ruflia  caftor,  thofe  fubftances  which  they  imagin- 

Jews  pitch,  or  in  its  ftead  white  ed  to  be  poffeffed  of  any  degree  of 
amber,  prepared,  alexipharmac  power.  Hence  pro- 

Calanrus  aromaticus,  each  two  cced  the  volun\inous  antidotes  which 
drams  ; we  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  the 

Clarified  lioney,  thrice  the  weight  ancient  phyficians  : yet  it  does  not 
of  all  the  other  ingredients.  appear,  that  they  were  acquainted 
Let  thefe  ingredients  be  mixed  to-  with  any  real  poifon,  except  the  ci- 
gethcr,  after  the  fame  manner  as  cuta,  aconitum,  and  bites  of  veno- 
diretled  in  making  tire  niithri-  mous  beads ; and  to  thefe  they 
date.  , knew  of  no  antidote  whatever.  Even 


These  celebrated  elcftuaries  arc 
often  mentioned  by  medical  wri- 
ters, and  may  ferve  as  examples  of 
the  wild  exuberance  of  compofi- 
ticn  which  the  f-uperdit^on  of  for- 
mer ages  brought  into  vogue.  The 
tht;riaca  is  a reformation  of  mithri- 
date,  made  by  Andromachus  phyfi- 
cian  to  Nero : the  mithridate  itfelf 
is  faid  to  have  been  found  in  the  ca- 
binet of  Mithridates  king  of  Pon- 
tus.  1 he  fird  publiihers  of  this 
pompous  arcanum  were  very  extra- 
vagant in  their  commendations  of 
its  virtues  ; the  principal  of  which 
was  made  to  corvlid  in  its  being  a 
mod  powerful  prefervative  againd 
all  kinds  of  venom  ; whoever  took 
a proper  quantity  in  a morning,  was 
enfured  from  being  poifoned  during 
that  whole  day  : this  was  confirmed 
by  the  example  of  its  fuppofed  in- 
ventor, who,  as  Celfus  informs  us, 
was  by  its  condant  ufc  io  fortified 
againd  the  commonly  reputed  poi- 
fons,  that  none  of  them  would  have 
any  cfTcdl  upon  him  when  he  want- 
ed  their  affidance.  But  the  notions 
of  poifons  which  prevailed  in  thofe 
ruder  ages  were  manitedly  errone- 
ous. Before  experience  had  fiirnifh- 
cd  mankind  with  a competent  know- 
ledge of  the  powers  of  fimples,  they 
were  under  perpetual  alarms  from 
an  apprehenfion  of  poifons,  and  bu- 
ried themfelvesin  contriving  compo- 
fjtions  which  {liould  counteraft  their 
eiTcdls,  accumulating  together  ail 


admitting  the  reality  of  the  poifons, 
and  the  efficacy  of  the  feveral  anti- 
dotes feparately,  the  compofitions 
could  no  more  anfwer  the  purpofes 
cxpedled  from  them,  than  the  accu- 
mulating of  all  the  medicinal  fimple? 
into  one  form  could  make  a remedy 
againd  all  difeafes. 

Yet,  notwithdandlng  the  abfur- 
dltyin  the  original  intention  of  thefe 
medicines,  and  their  enormity  in 
point  of  compofition,  as  they  con- 
tain feveral  powerful  materials,  whofe 
virtues,  tho'  greatly  prejudiced,  yet 
are  not  dedroyed,  by  their  multipli- 
city and  contrariety ; the  compounds 
have  been  found,  from  repeated  ex- 
perience, to  produce  very  confider- 
able  effefts,  as  warm  opiate  diapho- 
retics. 

Thefe  compofitions  might  with- 
out doubt  be  lopt  of  numerous  fu- 
perilulties,  without  any  diminution 
of  their  virtues  ; yet  as  the  effefts  of 
them,  In  their  prefent  form,  are  fo 
■ well  known,  io  much  regard  has 
been  paid  to  ancient  authority,  as 
not  to  attempt  a reformation  of  that 
kind.  Altho’  thefe  forms  were  origi- 
nally complex,  yet  fubfequent  addi- 
tions had  crcptintotliem.  Neitherthe 
defcription  In  vei'fe  of  the  elder  An- 
dromachus, nor  the  profe  explanar 
tion  of  the  younger,  make  any  men- 
tion of  the  white  pepper  afterwards 
added  to  the  thcriaca  ; and  the  orris 
root,  In  the  mithridate  of  our  for- 
mer pharmacopalas,  is  alfo  a fuper- 
numeraiy  ingiedicnt,  not  warranted 
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by  the  original  : thefe  therefore  are 
rejected.  Nor  is  the  afarum  in  the 
mithridate  grounded  on  any  good 
authority  : the  veiie  it  is  taken  from, 
is  mutilated  and  corrupt  ; and  the 
word  which  fome,  upon  conjecture 
only,  fupjroie  to  iiave  been  afarum, 
others,  alfo  upon  conjcC^uve,  choofe 
to  read  di-derently  ; till  fome  emen- 
dation lhall  be  better  founded  than 
merely  upon  critical  gueffes,  this 
fingle  fpecies  may  be  fafely  pafTed 
over  without  any  prejudice  to  the 
medicine.  None  of  the  ancient  dc- 
fcriptions  afford  any  other  light  in 
this  particular;  for  they  either  omit 
this  ingredient,  and  others  alfo,  or 
abound  with  additions. 

Another  innovation  on  both  thefe 
medicines  alfo  took  place.  In  each  of 
thefe  compofitions  were  found  both 
cinnamon  and  cafia  lignea  ; and  it  is 
very  evident,  from  fevcral  partsof  Ga- 
len’s works,  that  the  latter  was  ufed 
by  the  ancients  only  upon  account  of 
the  great  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
ether  ; fo  that  to  retain  the  caffia, 
now  that  cinnamon  is  fo  common, 
is  a blind  following  of  thefe  w’riters, 
without  any  attention  to  their  mean- 
ing : the  caffia  therefore  is  now  re- 
jefted,  and  half  the  quantity  of  cinr 
namon  put  in  its  room ; which  is 
the  proportion  that  Galen  diredls  to 
be  obferved  in  fubftituting  the  one 
for  the  other.  It  is  probabie,  that 
the  cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard  to 
the  Celtic  and  the  Indian  nard;  that 
the  firll  had  a place  in  thefe  compo- 
fitions, on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  the  Indian  ; for  Galen 
exprefsly  prefers  the  latter. 

There  is  a material  error  in  re- 
gard to  the  theriaca,  which  has 
paffed  throtigh  feveral  editions  of 
our  Pharmacopoeia ; this  is,  the 
fubftituting  Roman  vitriol  to  the 
ancient  chalcitis,  now  not  certain- 
ly known ; and,  in  the  catalogue 
of  limples,  deferibing  the  Roman 


to  be  a blue  vitriol ; whereas  the  I- 
talian  writers  are  unanimous  it  is  a 
green  vitriol ; and  were  it  not,  it 
would  not  anfwer  to  the  effeds  of 
the  chalcitis,  which  was  certainly  a 
dialybeate,  and  gives  the  medicine 
its  black  colour.  What  has  chicllj 
occafioned  chalcitis  to  be  fuppofed  a 
cupreous  \itriol,  feems  to  be  its 
name,  derived  from  copper; 

but  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  all  vi- 
triols were  formerly  Imagined  to  pro- 
ceed from  capper,  and  were  named 
accordingly  : the  green  or  martial 
vitriols  are  ftill  called  by  the  Ger- 
mans kupffer-viajfcr,  and  by  us  cop- 
peras. It  is  probable,  that  the 
ancient  chalcitis  was  no  other  than 
a natiw  martial  vitriol,  calcined  by 
the  heat  of  thofe  warm  climate.s 
to  a degree  of  yellowifh  red  or 
coppery  colour  : and  therefore  the 
common  green  vitriol,  thus  calcin- 
ed by  art,  very  properly  fupplies  its 
place. 

The  preparation  of  thdfc  medP 
cines  has  been  fomewhat  facili- 
tated by  omitting  the  trochifei 
cjpkeos  ufed  in  the  mithridate, 
and  the  heJychroi  and  viperini  for 
the  theriaca ; and  iifferting  their 
Ingredients,  after  Ziuelffer's  man- 
ner, in  the  compolitions  they  are 
intended  for.  I his  Is  done  in  the 
theriaca  very  commodioufly  ; the 
ingredients  in  thefe  troches  uniting 
with  tliofe  in  the  theriaca  itfelf  into 
unbroken  numbers.  But  to  render 
the  numbers  equally  fimple  in  the 
mithridate,  it  was  necefiary  to  re- 
trench a few  odd  grains  from  fome 
of  the  articles,  and  make  a finall  ad- 
dition to  fome  others.  The  propor- 
tions ©f  the  ingredients  in  the  trochif- 
cl  cypheos  are  adj  lifted  from  the  origi- 
nal defeription  in  Galen  ; the  num- 
bers in  Qur  former  pharmacopoeia  be- 
ing very  erroneous. 

Both  the  London  and  Edinbur 
colleges  ventured  at  length  to  difeard 

thefe 
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tliefe  venerable  rdiqiies. 
burgh  college  at  firll  fubftitutcd  in 
their  room  an  elegantandfimplefonn, 
equivalent  to  them  both  in  efficacy, 
under  the  title  of  Theriaca  Edinen- 
fis,  Edinburgh  Theriaca.  In  latter 


editions,  however,  they  have  entirely 
banifhed  the  name  of  theriaca  front 
their  book,  and  have  put  in  its  place 
the  more  elegant  coinpofitiou  already 
mentioned,  the  Eledfuarium  The* 
baicum. 
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The  Edin- 
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MEDICATED 


WE  have  already  taken  notice 
of  many  articles  wliich  are 
either  difiblved  in  water  or  commu- 
nicate their  virtues  to  it.  And  In 
one  fenfe  of  the  word,  thefe  may  be 
called  medicated  ’waters.  Sometimes 
this  impregnation  Is  effefted  by  the 
aid  of  heat,  fometimes  without  It : 
and  thus  are  formed  decoftions,  in 
fufions,  and  the  like.  But  among 
thofe  articles  referred  to  in  this 
chapter,  there  takes  place  mere  wa- 
tery folution  only,  and  they  are  ufed 
folely  with  the  intention  of  adling 
topically  In  the  w'ay  of  lotion,  in- 
jection, or  at  the  utmoit  of  garga- 
rifm. 

AQUA  ALUMTNIS  COMPO- 
SITA. 

Land. 

Compound  aluni-’water. 

Take  of 
Alum, 

Vitriolated  zinc,  of  each  half  an 
ounce i 


WATERS. 


Boiling  diflilled  water,  two  pints. 
Pour  the  water  on  the  falts  in  a glafe 
vcfl'el,  and  llrain. 

This  water  was  long  known  in 
our  fhops  under  the  title  of  Aqua  a- 
luminofa  Bateana. 

Bates  direfted  the  falts  to  be  firft 
powdered  and  melted  over  the  fire  { 
but  this  is  needlefs  trouble,  fince  the 
melting  only  evaporates  the  aqueous 
parts,  which  are  reftored  again  on 
the  addition  of  the  water.  This  li- 
quor is  ufed  for  cleanfing  and  heal- 
ing ulcers  and  wounds  ; and  for  re- 
moving cutaneous  eruptions,  the 
part  being  bathed  with  it  hot  three 
or  four  times  a-day.  It  is  fometimes 
likewife  employed  as  a collyrium  ; 
and  as  an  injeftion  In  the  gonorrhoea 
and  fluor  albus,  when  not  accompa- 
nied with  virulence. 

AQUA 


Medicated  Waters. 
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AQUA  STYPTICA. 

Edin. 

Styptic  vjater. 

Take  of 
Blue  vitriol, 

Alum,  each  three  ounces  ; 
Water,  two  pounds. 

Boil  them  until  the  falts  be  dlflbl- 
ved ; then  filtre  the  liquor,  and 
add  an,  ounce  and  a half  of  vitrio- 
lic acid. 

This  water,  tliough  made  with, 
the  blue  In  phace  of  the  white  vitriol, 
cannot  be  confidered  as  differing  very- 
much  from  the  former.  It  is  form- 
ed upon  the  flyptic,  recommended 
by  Sydenham,  for  flopping  bleeding 
at  the  nofe,  and  other  external  hae- 
morrhagles : for  thin  purpofe  cloths 
or  doffils  are  to  be  dipt  in  the  liquor^ 
and  applied  to  the  part. 

AQUA  CUPRI  AMMONIATI. 
Land. 

Water  of  ammoniated  copper. 
Take  of 

I.Ime-water,  one  pint ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  one  dram. 

Let  them  fland  together,  in  a cop- 
• per  veffel,  till  the  ammonia  be  fa- 
turated. 

AQUASAPHARINA. 

Edinb. 

Sapphire  coloured  •xuater. 

Take  of 

Lime-water,  newly  made,  eight 
ounces  ; 

Sal  ammoniac,  two  fcruples  f 
Verdegris,  beat,  four  grains. 

Mix  them,  and  after  twenty-four 
hours  drain  the  liquor. 

Th  I s Is  a much  more  elegant  and 
convenient  metliod  than  the  prece- 
ding.  ^ 

This  water  is  at  prefent  pretty 
much  in  ufe  as  a detergent  of  foul 
and  obftinate  ulcers,  and  for  taking 
(faway  fpecks  or  films  in  the  eyes. 
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The  copper  contributes  more  to  it» 
colour  than  to  Its  medicinal  efficacy;' 
for  the  quantity  of  the  metal  diffol- 
ved  is  extremely  fmall. 

AQITA  LITHARGYRl  ACE- 
TATI  COMPOSITA. 

Eo:id. 

Compound  noater  of  acetated  li- 
tharge. 

Take  of 

Acetated  water  of  litharge,  two- 
drams  ; 

Diftilled  water,  two  pints  ; 
Proof-fpirit  of  wine,  two  drams. 
Mix  the  fpirit  of  wine  with  tlie  ace^ 
tated  water  of  litharge  ; then  add 
the  diftilled  water. 

\ 

This  liquor  Is  of  the  fame  nature, 
with  folutlons  of  faccharum  faturniy 
and  is  analogous  to  the  Vegeto-mi- 
neral  water  of  Mr  Goulard.  It  is 
only  ufed  externally,  as  a cofmetic 
againft  cutaneous  eruptions,  rednels. 
Inflammation,  &c.  But  even  here, 
it  is  alleged  that  it  is  not  altogether 
void  of  danger  y and  that  there  are- 
examples  of  its  continued  employ- 
ment having  occafioned  fundry  ill 
confequences.  But  at  the  fame  time 
the^  very  frequent  ufe  that  is  made 
of  it  with  perfecl  impunity,  would 
lead  us  to  conchide,  that  in  thefe 
obfervations  there  muft  be  feme  ml- 
ftake. 

AQUA  ZINCI  VITRIOLATI 
CUM  CAMPHORA. 

Lond. 

W ater  of  vitriolated  zinc  luith 
camphor. 

Take  of 

Vitriolated  zinc,  half  an  ounce  ; 
Camphorated  fpirit,  half  an  ounce ; 
Boiling  water,  two  pints. 

Mix,  and  filter  through  paper. 

This  Is  an  improved  method  of 
forming  the  Aqua^itriolica  campho- 
rata  of  the  former  editions  of  the 

Loa- 
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Take  of 

White  vitriol,  fixteen  grains ; 

Water,  eight  ounces ; 

We'&k  vitriolic  acid,  fixteen  drops'. 
Dlffolve  the  vitriol  in  the  watery 
and  then,  adding  the  acid,  ttrain 
through  paper.  ^ 

W H E R R the  eyes  are  watery  or  ] 
inflamed,  this  folution  of  white  vi-  ! 
triol  is  a verv  ufeful  application  : 
the  {lighter  inflammations  wall  fre-  J 
quently  yield  to  this  medicine,  with-  / 
out  any  other  affillance;  In  the  more  | 
violent  ones,  vensfeftlon  and.  ca-  | 
thartics  are  to  be  premifed  to  its  \ 
tife.  .i 
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London  pharmacopoeia.  It  is  ufed 
externally  as  a lotion  for  fome  ul- 
cers, particularly  thofe  In  which  It 
is  neeeffary  to  reilrain  a great  dif- 
charge.  It  is  alfo  not  unfrequently 
employed  as  a collyrium  in  fOme  ca- 
fes of  ophthalmia,  where  a large  dif- 
charge  of  watery  fluid  takes  place 
from  the  eyes  w’lth  but  little  inflam- 
mation. But  when  it  is  to  be  ap- 
plied to  this  tender  organ,  It  ought 
at  firft,  at  leaft,  to  be  diluted  by  thci 
addition  of  more  water. 

AQUA  VITRIOLICA. 

Edin. 

Vitriolic  <vjatcr. 


E M P L 


P L A S 


Plasters  are  compofed  chiefly 
of  oily  and  undtuous  fubftan- 
ces,  united  with  powders  Into  fuch 
a confiftence,  that  the  compound 
may  remain  firm  in  the  cold  without 
{ticking  to  the  fingers  ; that  it  may 
be  foft  and  pliable  in  a low  degree 
ef  heat,  and  that  by  the  warmth 
of  the  human  body  it  be  fo  tena- 
cious as  readily  to  adhere  both  to 
the  part  on  which  it  is  applied, 
and  to  the  fubiliiiee  on.  which  it  is 
fpread. 


A 5 r R A. 


T E R S. 


There  is,  however,  a difference 
in  the  confiltence  of  plallers,  accord- 
ing to  the  purpofes  they  are  to  be  ap- 
plied to  : Thus,  fuch  as  are  Intend- 
ed  for  the,  breali  and  ftomach  fliould 
be  very  foft  and  yielding  ■;  whillt 
thofe  defigned  for  the  limbs  are 
made  firmer  and  more  adhefive.  An 
ounce  of  exprefled  oil,  an  ounce  cf 
yellow  wax,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
any  proper  pow'der,  will  make  a 
plaftcr  of  the  firft  confillence  ; for  a 
bard  one,  an  ounce  more  of  wax^H 

alld 
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and  half  an  ounce  more  of  powder 
may  be  added.  Plallcrs  may  like- 
wife  be  made  of  refills,  gummy-re- 
fms,  &c.  without  wax,  eipecially  in 
extemporaneous  prefeription  : for  of- 
ficinals,  thefe  compofitions  are  lefs 
proper,  as  they  foon  grow  too  foft 
in  keeping,  and  fall  flat  in  a warm 
air. 

It  has  been  fuppofed,  that  pla- 
Ilers  might  be  impregnated  with  the 
fpecific  virtues  of  different  vege- 
tables, by  boiling  the  recent  vege- 
table with  the  oil  employed  for  the 
compofition  of  the  platter.  The  coc- 
tion  was  continued  till  the  herb  was 
almoft  crifp,  with  care  to  prevent 
the  matter  from  contrafting  a black 
colour:  after  which  the  liquid  was 
ftrained  off,  and  fet  on  the  fire  a- 
gain,  till  all  the  aqueous  moiilure 
liad  exhaled.  We  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  treatment  does  not 
communicate  to  the  oils  any  very 
valuable  qualities  even  when  to  be 
iifed  in  a fluid  flate : much  lefs  can 
plafters,  made  with  fuch  oils,  receive 
any  confiderable  efficacy  from  the 
herbs. 

Calces  of  lead,  boiled  with  oils, 
unite  with  them  into  a plafter  of  an 
excellent  confillence,  and  which 
makes  a proper  bails  for  feveral  o- 
thcr  plafters. 

In  the  boiling  of  thefe  compofi- 
tions, a quantity  of  water  mull  be 
added,  to  prevent  the  plafter  from 
burning  and  growing  black.  Such 
water,  as  it  may  be  necelfary  to  add 
during  the  boiling,  muft  bepreviouf- 
ly  made  hot : for  cold  liquor  would 
not  only  prolong  the  procefs,  but 
likewife  occafion  the  matter  to  ex- 
plode, and  be  thrown  about  with 
violence,  to  the  great  danger  of  the 
operator  : this  accident  will  equally 
happen  upon  the  addition  of  hot 
water,  if  the  plafter  be  extremely 
hot. 


EMPLASTRUM  AMMONIA- 
CI  CUM  HYDRAIIGYRO. 
Land. 

Ammoniacum  plajler  •with  qu'ck- 
Jilver. 

Take  of 

Strained  ammoniacnm,onepoupd; 
Purified  quickfilver,  three  oun- 
ces ; 

Sulphuiated  oil,  one  dram,  or 
what  is  fufficient. 

Rub  the  quickfilver  with  the  fui- 
phurated  oil  until  the  globules 
difappear  ; then  add,  by  a little 
at  a time,  the  melted  ammonia- 
cum,  and  mix  them. 

This  is  a very  well  contrived 
mercurial  plafter.  The  ammonia- 
cum  in  general  affords  a good  bafis 
for  the  application  of  the  mercury. 
In  fome  cafes,  however,  it  is  not 
fufficiently  adhefivc.  But  this  in- 
convenience, when  it  does  occur, 
may  be  readily  remedied  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a fmall  quantity  of  tur- 
pentine. 

EMPLASTRUM  CANTPIA- 
RIDIS. 

Land. 

Plajler  of  Spanifj  flies. 

Take  of 

Spanifli  flies,  one  pound  ; 

Plafter  of  wax,  two  pounds; 
Prepared  hog’s  lard,  half  a pound. 
Having  melted  the  plafter  and  lard, 
a little  before  they  coagulate 
fprinkle  in  the  flies,  reduced  to  a 
very  fine  powder. 

EMPLASTRUM  VESICA- 
TORIUM. 

Edinh. 

BUjicring  plajler,  or  Epifpajiic 
plajler. 

Take  of 
Hog’s  lard. 

Yellow  wax, 

White  refin, 

P p Can- 
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Cantharldes,  each  equal  weights'. 
Beat  the  canthaviclcs  into  a fine 
powder,  and  add  them  to  the  o- 
ther  ing'redients,  previonfiy  melt- 
ed, and  removed  from  the  fire. 

Both  thefe  formulas  are  very 
well  luited  to  anfvver  the  intention 
in  view,  that  of  exciting  blitters; 
for  both  are  of  a proper  confiftence 
and  fufficient  degree  of  tenacity, 
which  are  here  the  only  reqnifites. 
Cantharidcs  of  good  quality,  duly 
applied  to  the  (kin,  never  fail  of 
producing  blitters.  When,  there- 
fore, the  defired  etiect  does  not  take, 
-place,  it  Is  to  be  alcribed  to  the 
flies  either  being  faulty  at  firll,  or 
•having  their  aftlvity  afterwards  de- 
Arcyyed  by  fome  accidental  circum- 
ftance ; fuch  as  too  great  heat  in 
forming,  in  fpreading  the  platter,  or 
the  like.  A nd  when  due  attention 
is  paid  to  thefe  particulars,  the  fim- 
ple  ■ compolitic)ns  now  introduced 
anfvver  the  purpofe  better  than  thofe 
compound  platters  with  mullard- 
leed,  black  pepper,  vinegar,  verde- 
gris,  and  the  like,  which  had  for- 
merly a place  in  our  pharmacopoeias. 
It  is  not  liowever  improbable,  that 
the  pain  of  bliltering- platters  might 
be  confidcrably  diminithed  by  the 
addition  of  a proportion  of  opium, 
without  preventing  the  good  etfefts 
otherwife  to  be  derived  from  them. 

EMPLASTRUM  GER^. 

Lend. 

JVax-plaJler. 

Take  of 

Yellow'  wax, 

Prepared  mutton-fuet,  of  each 
three  pounds  ; 

Yellow  refin,  one  pound. 

Melt  them  together,  and  tlraln  the 
mixture  whiltl  It  is  fluid. 

EMPLASTRUM  CEREUM. 

£din.  • ' 

lVax~plafitv. 


Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  three  parts ; 

White  refin, 

Mutton-fuet,  each  two  parts. 

Melt  them  together  into  a plaftcr  ; j 

which  fupplles  the  place  of  meli-  | 

lot  plafter.  l 

This  plafter  had  formerly  the 
title  of  Emptajirum  attrahens,  and 
was  chiefly  employed  as  a dreffing 
after  blillers,  to  fupport  fome  dif- 
charge. 

It  Is  a very  well  contrived  plafter 
for  that  purpofe.  It  is  calculated 
to  fupply  the  place  of  melilot  pla- 
fter; whofe  great  irritation,  when 
envployed  for  the  drefling  of  blifters, 
has  been  continually  complained  of. 
This  was  owing  to  the  latge  quan- 
tity of  refin  contained  in  it,  which 
is  here  on  that  account  retrenched. 

It  would  feem  that,  whi^n  defigned 
only  for  drefling  blifters,  the  refin 
ought  to  be  entirely  omitted,  unlefs 
w'here  a continuance  of  the  pain  and 
irritation,  excited  by  the  veficatory, 
is  required.  Indeed  plafters  of  any 
kind  are  not  very  proper  for  thisf 
purpofe  : their  confiftence  makes 
them  fit  uneafy,  and  their  adhefive- 
nefs  renders  the  taking  them  off 
painful.  Cerates,  which  are  fofter 
and  lefs  adhefive,  appear  much  more 
eligible : the  Ceratmn  fpfrm'ath 

ca  ti  will  ferve  for  general  ufe  ; and 
for  fome  particular  purpofes,  the 
Ceratum  reftna;  jlavx  may  be  ap- 
plied. 

EMPLASTRUM  CUMINI. 

Lortd. 

Cuin?7iin  plajlcr. 

Take  of 

The  feeds  of  cummin, 

caraway, 

Bay-berries,  of  each  three  oun- 
ces ; 

Burgundy  pitch,  three  pounds  ; 
Yellow  wax,  three  ounces. 

Mix,  with  the  melted  pitch  and  wax, » 

the 
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the  reft  of  the  ingredients,  pow- 
dered, and  make  a plafter. 

This  plafter  ftands  recommended 
as  a moderately  warm  difcutient  j 
and  is  diredled  by  fome  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  hypogaftric  region,  for 
ftrengthening  the  vifcera,  and  ex- 
pelling flatulencies  : but  it  is  a mat- 
ter of  great  doubt,  whether  it  de- 
rives any  virtue  either  from  the  ar- 
ticle from  which  it  is  named,  or 
from  the  caraway  or  bay-berries 
which  enter  its  compofitlon. 

EMPLASTRUM  FCETIDUM, 
vulgo  ANTIHYSTERICUM. 

Edin. 

Fetid^  commonly  called  Antihyjieric- 
plajier. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter, 

Afafoetida,  fti-ained,  each  two 
parts ; 

Yellow  wax. 

Strained  galbanum,  each  one 
part. 

Mix,  and  make  them  Into  a plafter. 

This  plafter  is  applied  to  tlie 
umbilical  region,  or  over  the  whole 
abdomen,  in  hyfteric  cafes;  and 
fometimes  with  good  effeft ; but 
probably  more  from  Its  effeft  as 
giving  an  additional  degree  of  heat 
to  the  part,  than  from  any  influence 
derived  from  the  fetid  gums.  It  has 
indeed  been  alleged,  that  from  the 
application  of  this  plafter  to  the  ab- 
domen, the  tafte  of  afafoetida  can  be 
diftin£Uy  perceived  in  the  mouth  ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  fome 
abforption  of  Its  a&ive  p^rts  may 
take  place  by  the  lymphatic  veflels 
of  the  furface  ; while,  at  the  fame 
time,  the  afafoetida  thus  applied  miift 
conftantly.  In  fome  degree,  aft  on 
the  nerves  of  the  nofe.  But,  in  both 
thefe  ways,  its  Influence  can  be  in- 
connderable  only;  and  much  more 


effeft  may  be  obtained  from  a very 
fmall  quantity  taken  internally.  And 
we  are  upon  the  whole  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  addition  of  the  fetid 
gums  to  the  common  plafter  is  here 
more  difagreeablc  than  ufeful. 

EMPLASTRUM  LADANI. 

Eond. 

Ladanutn~plajler. 

Take  of 

Ladanum,  three  ounces; 
Frankincenfe,  one  ounce  j 
Cinnamon,  powdered, 

ExprelTed  oil,  called  oil  of  mace, 
of  each  half  an  ounce  ; 

Eflential  oil  of  fpearmint,  one 
dram. 

To  the  melted  frankincenfe  add  firft 
the  ladanumi  fofiened  by  heat ; 
then  the  oil  of  mace  Mix  thefe 
afterwards  with  the  cinnamon  and 
oil  of  mint,  and  beat  them  toge-^ 
ther  in  a warm  mortar.  Into  a 
plafter.  Let  it  be  kept  in  a clofe 
veffeli 

This  has  been  confidered  as  a 
very  elegant  ftomach  plafter.  It  is 
contrived  fo  as  to  be  eafily  made  oc- 
cafionally  (for  thefe  kinds  of  com- 
pofitions,  on  account  of  their  vola- 
tile ingredients,  are  not  fit  for  keep- 
ing), and  to  be  but  moderately  ad- 
hefive,  fo  as  not  to  offend  the  flein, 
and  that  it  may  without  diificulty 
be  frequently  taken  off  and  renewed ; 
which  thefe  forts  of  applications,  in 
order  to  their  producing  any  con- 
fiderable  effeft,  require  to  be.  But 
after  all,  it  probably  afts  more  from 
the  mere  covering  which  it  gives  to 
the  ftomach,  than  from  any  of  the 
articles  abounding  with  effential  oil 
which  It  contains; 

EMPLASTRUM  LITHAR- 
GYRI. 

Lend. 

Litharge  plajier 
^ P * 


Take 
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Take  of 

Litharge,  in  veiy  fine  powder, 
five  pounds. 

^ Olive-oil,  a gallon. 

Boil  them,  with  a flow  fire,  in  about 
two  pints  of  water,  ccnftantly 
llirring  until  the  oil  and  litharge 
unite,  and  have  the  confiflence  of 
a plafler.  But  it  will  be  proper 
to  add  more  boiling  water,  if  the 
water  that  was  firfl  added  be 
nearly  confumed  before  the  end  of 
the  procefs. 

EMPLASTRUM  COMMUNE. 
Fdhi. 

Common  plafier. 

Take  of 

Oil  olive,  two  parts  ; 

Litharje,  one  part. 

Boil  them,  adding  water,  and  con- 
llantly  flirring  the  mixture  till 
the  oil  and  litharge  be  formed 
into  a plafler. 

The  heat  in  thefe  proccfles  fhould 
be  gentle,  and  the  matter  kept  con- 
tinually (lirring,  otherwife  it  fwells 
up,  and  is  apt  to  run  over  the  veflel. 
If  the  compofition  proves  difcolour- 
ed,  the  addition  of  a little  white  lead 
and  oil  will  Improve  the  colour. 

Thefe  plaflers,  which  have  long 
been  known  under  the  name  of  Di- 
achylon, are  the  common  application 
in  excoriations  of  the  flein,  flight 
flefh  wounds,  and  the  like.  They 
keep  the  part  foft,  and  fomewhat 
warn*,  and  defend  it  from  the  air, 
which  is  all  that  can'  be  expefted 
in  thefe  cafes  from  any  plafler  Some 
of  our  induftrious  medicine-makers 
have  thought  thefe  purpofes  might 
be  anfwered  by  a cheaper  compofi- 
tion, and  accordingly  have  added 
a large  quantity  of  common  whiting 
and  hogs-iard  : this,  however,  is  by 
no  means  allowable,  not  only  as  it 
does  not  flick  fo  well,  but  likewife 
as.  the  lard  is  apt  to  grow  rancid 


and  acrimonioua.  The  Counterfeit 
is  diflingui.fliable  by  the  eye. 

EMPLASTRUM  LITHAR- 
GYRl  CUM  GUMMI. 

Land. 

Lithargs-plajler  ’with  gum. 

Take  of 

Lkharge-plafler,  three  pounds ; 
^trained  galbanum,  eight  oun- 
ces; 

Turpentine,  ten  drams ; 
Frankincenfe,  three  ounces. 

The  galbanum  and  turpentine  being 
melted  with  a flow  fire,  mix  with, 
them  the  powdered  frankincenfe, 
and  afterwards  the  litharge-pla- 
fler,  melted  alfo  with  a very  flow 
fire,  and  make  a plafler. 

EMPLASTRUM  GUMMO- 
SUM. 

Edinb. 

Cum- plafler. 

Take  of 

Common  plafler,  eight  parts  j 
Gum  ammoniacura,  flrained, 
Strained  galbanum. 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  part. 

Make  them  into  a plafler  according 
to  art. 

Both  thefe  plaflers  are  ufed  as 
digeflives  and  fuppuratives  j parti- 
ciiiarly  in  abfeefles.  after  a part  of 
the  matter  has  been  maturated  and 
difeharged,  for  fuppurating  or  dif- 
cuffing  the  remaining  hard  part ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they 
derive  any  advantage  from  the  gums 
entering  their  compofition, 

EMPLASTRUM  LITHAR-* 
GYRI  CUM:  HYDRAR- 
GYRO. 

Land. 

Litharge- plafhr  ’with  quidfllvcr. 
Take  of 

Litharge-plafler,  one  pound; 
Purified  quickfilver,  three  oun- 
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Sulphurated  oil,  one  dram,  or 
what  is  fufficient. 

Make  the  plaller  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  ammoniaCum-plafter 
with  quickfilver. 

EMPLASTRUM  c HYDRAR- 
GYRO,  five  COERULEUM. 
Edin. 

Mercurial,  or  blue  plajler. 

Take  of 
Olive  oil, 

White  refin,  each  one  part  j 
Quickfilver,  three  parts; 

Common  plaller,  fix  parts. 

Let  the  quickfilver  be  ground  with 
the  oil  and  refin,  melted  toge- 
ther, and  then  cooled  till  the  glo- 
bules difappear  ; then  add  by'de- 
grees  the  com.mon  plaller,  melt- 
ed, and  let  the  whole  be  accurate- 
ly mixed. 

\ 

These  mercurial plallerg  are look- 
^ on  as  powei-ful  refolvents  and  dif- 
cutients,  afting  with  much  greater 
certainty  with  thefe  intentions  than 
any  compofition  of  vegetable  fub- 
fiances  alone  ; the  mercury  exerting 
itfelf  in  a confiderable  degree,  and 
being  fometimes  introduced  into  the 
habit  in  fuch  quantity  as  to  affcdl 
the  mouth.  Pains  in  the  joints  ancj 
limbs  from  a venereal  caufe,  nodes, 
tophi,  and  beginning  indurations  of 
the  glands;  are  faid  fometimes  to 
yield  to  them.  \ 

EMPLASTRUM  LITHAR- 
GYRl  CUM  RESINA. 

Land. 

Litharge  p'.ajier  ’with  reJin. 
Take  of 

Litharge-plaller,  three  pounds  ; 
Yellow  refill,  half  a pound. 

Mix  the  powdered  rclin  with  the  II- 
tharge-plafter,  melted  with  a very 
flqv/  fire,  and  make  a plaller. 


EMPEASTRUM  ADH^SI- 
VUM. 

Edinb. 

Sticking-plujler. 

Take  of 

Common  plaller,  five  parts  ; 

White  refin,  one  part. 

Melt  them  together,  fo  as  to  make 
a plaller. 

These  plallers  are  ufed  chiefly 
as  adhelives  for  keeping  on  other 
dreflings,  &c. 

EMPLASTRUM  PICIS  BUR- 

gundica:.  ■ 

Land. 

Plafter  of  Burgundy  pitch. 

Take  of 

Burgundy  pitch,  two  pounds  j 
Ladanum,  one  pound ; 

Yellow  refin. 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  four  ounces; 
The  exprelfed  oil,  commonly  cal- 
led the  oil  of  mace,  one  ounce. 
To  the  pitch,  refin.  and  wax,  melt- 
ed together,  add  firll  the  lada- 
nura,  and  then  the  oil  of  mace. 

This  plaller  was  at  one  time 
much  celebrated  under  the  title  of 
Emplajirum  ce^haliciim;  the  name 
which  it  formerly  held  in  our  phar- 
macopoeias. It  was  applied  in  weak- 
nefs  or  pains  of  the  head,  to  the 
temples,  forehead,  Ikc-  and  lome- 
times  likewife  to  the  feet.  Schulze 
relates,  that  an  Inveterate  rheuma- 
tifm  in  the  temples,  which  at  times, 
extended  to  the  teeth,  and  occafion- 
ed  intolerable  pain,  was  completely 
cured  in  two,  days  by  a plaller  of 
this  kind  (with  the  addition  of  a 
little  opium)  applied  to  the  part, 
after  many  other  remedies  had  been 
tried  in  vain.  He  adds,  that  a large 
quantity  of  liquid  matter  exuded 
under  the  plaller  In  drops,  which 
were  fo  acrid  as  to  coiTode  the  cu- 
ticle ; but  it  is  probable,  that  this 
P p 3 wa| 
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was  much  more  the  efFedl  of  the  To  the  melted  litharge-plafter  ad<l  I 

Burgundy  pitch  than  of  any  other  the  reft,  powdered.  • 

part  of  the  compofition  ; for  when 

applied  to  very  tender  ll<in,  it  often  T his  plafter  had  formerly  in  the 

produces  even  vefication,  and  in  I.ondon  pharmacopoeia  the  title  of  ; 

moft  inftances  operates  as  a rube-  Emplajirum  roborans, 
facient  or  emplaftrum  callidum : mation  of  the  complicated  and  ia^ 

and  as  far  as  it  has  any  good  effect  judicious  compofition  deferibed  in 
in  headach,  it  is  probable  that  its  former  pharmacopoeias,  under  the  ] 
influence  is  to  be  explained  on  this  title  of  Emplajlrum  ad  hetniam.  | 
ground.  Though  far  the  moft  elegant  and  | 

fimple,  it  is  as  effeftual  for  that  pur-  < 


EMPLASTRUM  SAPONIS. 
Land. 

Soap-plajier. 

Take  of 

Soap,  half  a pound  ; 
Litharge-plafter,  three  pounds  ; 
Mix  the  foap  with  the  melted  li- 
tharge-plafter, and  boil  them  to 
the  thicknefs  pf  a plafter. 

EMPLASTRUM  SAPONA- 
CEUM. 

Edin. 

Saponaceous  plajier. 

Take  of 

Common  plafter,  four  parts  ; 

Gum  plafter,  two  parts  ; 

Caftile  foap,  fliced,  one  part. 

To  the  plalters,  melteft  together, 
add  the  foap ; then  boil  for  a little, 
fo  as  to  form  a plafter. 

'T'hese  plalters  have  been  fuppo- 
fed  to  derive  a refolvent  power  from 
the  foap  ; and  in  the  laft,  the  ad- 
dition of  the  gums  is  fuppofed  to 
promote  the  refolvent  virtue  of  the 
foap  : but  it  is  a matter  pf  great 
doubt,  whether  they  derive  any  ma- 
terial advantage  from  either  addi- 
tion. 

EMPLASTRUM  THURIS. 
Lend. 

Frankincettfe-plafler . 

Take  of 

Erankincenfe,  half  a pound  ; 
Dragon’s  blood,  three  ounces  ; 
Litharge-plafter,  two  pounds. 


pofe  as  any  of  the  medicines  of  this 
kind.  If  conftantly  worn  with  a 
proper  bandage,  it  will,  in  children, 
frequently  do  fervice  ; though,  per- 
haps, not  fo  much  from  any  ftrength- 
ening  quality  of  the  Ingredients,  as 
from  its  being  a foft,  clofe,  and  ad- 
hefive  covering  It  has  been  fup- 
pofed  that  plafters  compofed  of 
ftyptic  medicines  conftrlnge  and 
ftrengthen  the  part  to  which  they 
are  applied,  but  oh  ho  very  juft 
foundation  ; for  platters  in  general 
relax  rather  than  aftringe,  the  unftu- 
ous  ingredients  necelTary  in  their 
compofition  counterafting  and  de- 
stroying the  effedl  of  the  others. 

EMPLASTRUM  DEFENSI- 
yUM,  five  ROBQRANS. 

Edin. 

DefenfivSi  or  Sirenglhening  plajier. 
Take  of 

Common  plafter,  twenty -four 
parts ; 

White  refin,  fix  parts; 

Yellow  wax, 

Oil  olive,  each  three  parts  ; 

Colcothar  of  vitriol,  eight  parts. 
Grind  the  colcothar  with  the  oil, 

and  then  add  it  to  the  other  in- 
gredients when  they  are  melted. 

This  plafter  Is  laid  round  the  lips 
of  wounds  and  ulcers  over  the  other 
dreffings,  for  defending  them  frorq 
inflammation  and  a fluxion  of  hu- 
mours ; ■ which,  however,  as  Mr 
^harp  very  juftly  obierves,  plafters, 

oq 
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.on  account  of  their  confiflence,  tend 
rather  to  bring  on  than  to  prevent. 
It  is  a1fo  ufed  in  weaknefles  of  the 
large  mufcles,  as  of  the  loins  ; and 
its  effedls  feem  to  proceed  from  the 
artificial  mechanical  fupport  given 
to  the  part;  which  may  alio  be  done 
by  any  other  plailer  which  adheres 
with  equal  iirmnefs. 

EMPLASTRUM  de  BELLA- 
DONNA. 

Brun. 

Deadly  night-jbade  plajler. 

Take  of 

The  juice  of  the  recent  herb  of 
belladonna, 

Linfeed-oil,  each  nine  ounces  ; 
Yellow  wax,  fix  ounces; 

Venice  turpentine,  fix  drams; 
Powder  of  the  herb  of  belladonna, 
two  ounces. 

Let  them  be  formed  into  a plailer 
according  to  art. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
belladonna,  externally  applied,  has 
a very  powerful  influence,  both  on 
the  nerves  and  blood-veffels  of  the 
part  ; and  thus  it  has  very  conli- 
derable  elfecl  both  on  the  circula- 
tion and  Hate  of  fenfibihty  of  the 
part ; and  when  applied  under  the 
form  of  this  plailer,  efpecially  in  af- 
felftions  of  the  mammse  and  ferotum, 
it  has  been  faid  to  have  very  pow- 
erful influence  in  alleviating  pain,  in 
difcuffing  tumours,  and  in  promo- 
ting a favourable  fuppuration.  It 
has  however  been  but  little  employ- 
ed in  this  country  ; and  \\c  can  fay 
nothing  of  it  from  our  own  experi- 
ence. 

EMPLASTRUM  ad  CI.AVOS 
PEUUM. 
j Dan. 

P.le\P.er  foy  corns  in  the  feet. 
Tftkeof" 

Gaib^num,  dilTclved  in  vinegar. 


and  again  infpilTated,  one 
ounce  ; 

Pitch,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Diachylon,  or  common  plaftcr, 
two  drams. 

Let  them  be  melted  together  ; and 

then  mix  with  them, 

Verdegris,  powdered, 

Sal  ammoniac,  each  one  fcruple  ; 
And  make  them  into  a p'aller. 

t. 

Of  this  plafter,  as  well  as  the  for- 
mer, we  can  fay  nothing  from  our 
own  expe'iience.  it  has  been  cele- 
brated for  the  removal  of  corns,  and 
for  alleviating  that  pain  which  they 
occalion  ; and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  may  fometimes  have  a good 
eftcdl  from  the  corrofive  articles 
which  it  contains : but  in  other 

cafes,  from  this  veiy  circumflance, 
it  may  tend  to  aggravate  the  pain, 
particularly  in  the  hrll  inllance. 

EMPLASTRUM  e CONIO, 
Suec. 

Hemlock-plafer. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  half  a pound  ; 

Oil  olive,  four  ounces  ; 

Gum  ammoniacum,  half  an  ounce ; 
After  they  are  melted  together,  mix 

with  them. 

Powdered  herb  of  hemlock,  half- 
an  ounce. 

This  correfponds  very  nearly  with 
the  Emplallrum  de  cicuta  cum  am- 
moniaco,  'which  had  formerly  a place 
in  our  pharmacopoeias,  and  was  fup- 
pofed  to  be  a powerful  cooler  and 
difeutient,  and  to  be  particularly 
fervaceable  againll  fwellings  of  the 
fpleen  and  dillentions  of  the  hypo- 
chondres.  For  Ibmc  time  pad,  it' 
has  been  among  us  entirely  negledl- 
ed  ; but  the  high  refolvent  power 
which  Dr  Stoerk  has  difeovered  in 
hemlock,  and  which  he  found  it  to 
exert  in  this  as  well  as  in  other 
P p 4 forms, 
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forms,  intitle  it  to  further  trials. 
The  plafter  appears  veiy  well  con- 
trived, and  the  additional  ingredi- 
ents w-ell  chofen  for  affilling  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  hemlock. 

EMPLASTRUM  CORROSI- 
VUM. 

Gen. 

Corrofive- plafter. 

Take  of 

> Corrofive  fublimate  mercury,  half 
a dram  ; 

Hogs  lard,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Yellow'  wax,  tw'O  drams. 

Mix  them  according  to  art. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
hydrargyrus  murlatus  here  employed 
IS  a very  powerful  con-ofive ; and 
there  may  be  fome  cafes  in  which  it 
is  prefemble  to  other  articles  of 
the  tribe  ofcauflics:  But  this  would 
leem  to  be  a very  unceconomical 
mode  of  applying  it,  as  but  a very 
fmall  portion  of  w'hat  enters  the 
plafter  can  aft  5 ' and  even  tliat  por- 
tion miift  have  its-  aftion  much  re- 
11  rained  by  the  unctuous  matters 
with  which  it  is  combined. 

EMPLASTRUM  e FCENU- 
GR.^iCO,  vulgo  de  MUCI- 

■ lagimibus. 

Gen. 

Plajier  of  Fccnugreek,  or  of  Muci- 
lages. 

Take  of 

Fcenugreek-feed,  two  ounces ; 
Linfeed-oil,  warm,  half  a pound. 
Infule  them  according  to  art,  and 
ftrain;  then, 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  tw’o  pounds  and  a 
half; 

Gum  ammoniacum,  ftrained,  fix 
ounces;  ’ - 

Turpentine,  two  ounces. 

Melt  the  gum  ammoniacum  with 
the  turpentine,  and  by  degrees 
fdd  the  oil  and  wax,  melted  in 


another  vcftel,  fo  as  to  form  a 
plafter. 

This  plafter  had  formerly  a place 
in  our  pharmacopoeias,  but  was  re- 
jefted  : and  although  ftill  held  in 
efteem  by  fome,  it  is  probably  of  no 
great  value  ; at  lead,  it  would  feem  to 
derive  but  little  either  from  the  foe- 
nugreek  feed,  with  which  it  is  now 
made,  or  from  the  oil  of  mucilages 
w'hich  formerly  entered  its  compofl- 
tion. 

EMPLASTRUM  ex  HYOSCI- 
'•  ' ■ AMI. 

Suec, 

Henhane-plajler. 

This  Is  direfted  to  be  prepared  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  empla- 
ftrum  e conio,  or  hemlock-plafter. 

; 

From*  the  well  know'n  fedative 
power  of  this  plant,  as  affefting  the 
nervous  energy  of  the  part  to  which 
it  is  applied,  we  might  reafonably 
conclude  that  good  effefts  may  be 
obtained  from  it  when  ufed  under 
the  form  of  plafter  ; and  accoi'ding- 
ly  it  has  been  with  advantage  em- 
ployed in  this  manner,  for  allaying 
pain  and  refolving  fwelling,  in  cafes 
of  feirihus  and  cancer.  - 

EMPLASTRUM  PICEUM. 

Rojs.  ' ‘ 
Pitch-plafer. 

Take  of 

White  refin,  fix  ounces  ; 
Ship-pitch,  feven  ounces,; 

Yellow  wax,  five  ounces. 

Melt  them,  and  form  them  into  a 
plafter. 

Pitch,  applied  externally,  has 
been  fuppofed  to  aft  upon  two 
principles,  by  its  v.'armth  and  by  its 
adhefive  quality.  In  the  former 
way  it  may  have  fome  effeft ; but  it 
has  much  more  infltience  in  the  lat- 
ter ; and  particularly  it  has . thus 

been 
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been  found  to  produce  a cure  in 
cafes  of  tinea  capitis.  When  a 
pitch-plaftcr  is  applied  to  the  affeet- 
td  part  ef  the  hairy  fcalp,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  there  for  a few 
days,  it  becomes  fo  attached  to  the 
parts,  that  it  cannot  be  removed 
without  bringing  with  it  the  bulbs 
’ of  the  hair  in  which  the  difeafe  is 
feated  : and  by  this  means  a radical 
cure  is  not  unfrequehtly  obtained, 
after  ever)'  other  remedy  has  been 
tried  in  vain.  But  the  cure  is  both 
a painful  one,  and  not  without  dan- 
ger : for  in  fome  iuftances,  inflam- 
mations, even  of  an  alarming  nature, 
Jiave  been  excited  by  the  injury 


thus  done  to  the  parts.  Hence 
this  mode  of  cure  is  rarely  had  re- 
courfe  to  till  others  have  been  tried 
without  effed  : and  when  it  is  em- 
ployed, if  the  difeafe  be  extenfive, 
prudent  praditioners  direct  its  ap- 
plication only  to  a fmall  portion  at 
a time,  the  fize  of  a crown-piece  or 
fo  ; and  after  one  part  is  fully  cu- 
red, by  application  to  another  in 
fucceflion,  the  affedtion  may  in  no 
long  time  be  completely  overcome. 
With  this  intention  it  is  mod  com- 
mon to  employ  the  pitch  in  its  pure 
Hate;  but  the  plafter  here  direded, 
while  if  is  no  lefs  adhelive,  is  more 
manageable  and  flexible. 


CHAP.  XXXII, 


UNGUENTA  et  L I N I M E N T A. 


OINTMENTS  and  LINIMENTS. 


INTMENTS  and  liniments 
differ  from  plafters  little  o- 
therwifc  than  in  confiffence.  Any 
of  the  officinal  platters,  diluted  with 
S)  much  oil  as  will  reduce  it  to  the 
thicknefs  of  Itiff  honey,  forms  an 
ointment  : by  farther  increafing  the 
oil,  it  becomes  a liniment. 

In  making  thefe-preparations,  the 
Edinburgh  college  dire'd,  that  fat 
and  refinous  fubllancCs  are  to  be 
melted  with  a gentle  heat ; then  to 
be  conflantly  ffirred,  fprinkling  In 
at  the  fame  time  the  dry  ingredients, 
if  any  fuch  arc  ordered,  in  the  form 


of  a very  fine  powder,  till  the  mix- 
ture on  diminiflilng  the  heat  becomes 
lliff. 

It  is  to  be  underffood  that  the 
above  general  diredions  are  meant 
•to  apply  to  each  particular  compo- 
fition  contained  in  the  prefent  edi- 
tion of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmaco- 
poeia. It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that 
where  any  compofitions  are  ordered, 
as  bafes  or  ingredients  of  others ; 
the  College  always  refer  to  tliofCj 
made  according  to  their  own  for- 
mula. 

UN- 
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UNGUENTUM  ADIPIS  SU-  It  Is  alfo  frequently  ufed  with  ad-  I 


ILL^. 

Lend. 

Ointment  of  hofs  lard. 

Take  of 

Prepared  hog’s  lard,  two  pounds ; 
Rofe-water,  three  ounces. 

Beat  the  lard  with  the  rofe-water 
until  they  be  mixed  ; then  melt 
the  mixture  with  a flow  fire,  and 
fet  It  apart  that  the  water  may 
fubfitie ; after  which,  pour  off  the 
lard  from  the  water,  conftantly 
ftirring  until  it  be  cold. 

In  the  laft  edition  of  the  London 
pharmacopoeia,  this  was  llyled  Un- 
guentum  fimplsx,  the  name  given  by 
the  Edinburgh  college  to  the  follow- 
ing 

UNGUENTUM  SIMPLEX. 

^ Edin. 

Simple  ointment. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  five  parts  ; 

White  wax,  two  parts. 

Both  thefe  ointments  may  be 
ufed  for  foftening  the  fl<In  and  heal- 
ing chaps.  The  lall  is,  however, 
preferable,  as  being  more  fteadily  of 
one  uniform  confillence.  For  the 
fame  reafon  it  Is  alfo  to  be  preferred 
as  the  bafis  of  other  more  compound- 
ed ointments. 

UNGUENTUM  ex  AERU- 
GINE. 

Edin. 

Ointment  of  verdegris. 

Take  of 

Bafilicon  ointment,  fifteen  parts ; 
Verdegris,  one  part. 

This  ointment  Is  ufed  for  clean - 
fing  fores,  and  keeping  down  fun- 
gous flefh.  Where  ulcers  continue 
.to  run  from  a weaknefs  in  the  vefltls 
of  the  part,  the  tonic  powers  of  cop- 
per promii’e  confiderable  advantage. 


vantage  In  cafes  of  ophthalmia,  de-  '1 
pending  on  fcrophula,  where  the  ] 
palpebrte  are  principally  affefted ; 1 
but  when  it  Is  to  be  thus  applied,  it  1 
is  in  general  requilite  that  it  fliould  1 
be  fomewhat  weakened  by  the  ad-  1 
ditlon  of  a proportion  of  fimple  oint-  I 
ment  or  hog’s  lard.  An  ointment  J 
fimilar  to  the  above,  and  celebrated 
for  the  cure  of  fuch  inftances  of  . 
ophthalmia,  has  long  been  fold  under 
the  name  of  Smellom's  eye-falve. 

UNGUENTUM  CALCIS  HY- 
DRA RGYRI  ALBiE.  j 

Land.  i 

Ointment  of  the  nuhite  calx  of  quick~  j 
f liver. 

Take  of 

The  white  calx  of  quickfilver,  one 
dram ; 

Ointment  of  hog’s  lard,  one  ounce 
and  a half. 

Mix,  and  make  an  ointment. 

This  Is  a very  elegant  mercurial 
ointment,  and  frequently  made  ufq 
of  in  the  cure  of  obftinate  cutaneous 
aflPedlions.  It  is  an  Improvement  of 
the  Unguentum  e mercurlo  precipi- 
tate of  the  lafl.  London  pharmaco- 
poeia ; the  precipitated  fulphyr  being 
thrown  out  of  the  compofitlon,  and 
the  quantity  of  mercury  increafed. 

UNGUENTUM  e QALCE 
ZINCI. 

Edin. 

Ointment  of  calx  of  zinc. 

Take  of 

Simple  liniment,  fix  parts  ; 

Calx  of  zinc,  one  part. 

This  ointment  Is  chiefly  ufed  in 
affeftions  of  the  eye,  particularly  in 
thofe  cafes  where  rednefs  arifes  ra- 
ther from  relaxation  than  from  active 
inflammation. 

UNv 
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UNGUENTUM  CANTHARI- 
DIS. 

Lojid- 

Ointment  of  the  Spanijh  flies. 
Take  of 

Spanifh  flies,  po^ydered,  two  oun- 
ces ; 

Ditlillcd  water,  eight  ounces  ; 
Ointment  of  yellow  reiiii,  eight 
ounces. 

Boil  the  water  with  the  Spanilh 
flies  to  one  half,  and  Itrain.  To 
the  ftrained  liquor  add  the  oint- 
ment of  yellow  refin.  Evaporate 
this  mixture  in  a water-bath,  fa- 
turated  with  fea-falt,  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  an  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  EPISPASTI- 
CUxM  ex  INFUbO  CAN- 
THARIDUM. 

Edin. 

Epifpaflic  ointment  from  'hifufion  of 
cantharides. 

Take  of 

Cantharides, 

White  refin. 

Yellow  wax,  each  one  ounce  ; 
Hogs-lard, 

Venice  turpentine,  each  two  oun- 
ces ; 

Boiling  water,  four  ounces. 

Infufe  the  cantharides  in  the  water, 
in  a clofe  veffel,  for  a night ; then 
llrongly  prefs  out  and  ilrain  the 
liquor,  and  boil  it  with  the  lard 
till  the  watery  moifture  be  conlu- 
iped ; then  add  the  refin,  wax, 
and  turpentine,  and  make  the 
whole  into  an  ointment. 

These  ointments,  containing  the 
foluble  parts  of  the  cantharides,  uni- 
fortijly  blended  with  the  other  in- 
gredients, are  more  commodious,  and 
in  general  occafion  lefs  pain,  though 
not  lefs  effeclual  with  its  intention 
than  the  compofitions  \Vith  the  (iy 
in  lubftance.  d'his,  however,  Coes 
not  uniformly  hold ; and  accor<lIng- 
ly  the  Edinburgh  college,  with  pro- 


priety, flill  retain  an  ointment  con- 
taining the  flies  in  fubllance. 

UNGUENTUM  EPISPASTI- 
CUM  e PULVERE  CAN- 
THARIJDUM. 

Edinb. 

Epifpaflic  ointment,  from  poonder  of 
cantharides. 

'l  ake  of 

Bafdicon  ointment,  feven  parts; 
Powdered  cantharides,  one  part. 

This  ointment  Is  employed  in 
the  dreffings  for  blifters,  intended 
to  be  made  perpetual  as  they  are 
called,  or  to  be  kept  running  for  a 
conliderable  time,  which  in  many 
chronic,  and  lome  acute  cafes,  is  of 
great  fervice.  Particular  care  fhould 
be  taken,  that  the  cantharides  em- 
ployed In\thefe  compofitions  be  re- 
duced into  ver)'  fubtile  powder,  and 
that  the  mixtures  be  made  as  equal 
and  uniform  as  poflible.  But  with, 
thefe  precautions,  there  are  fome 
particular  habits  in  which  this  oint- 
ment operates  with  even  lefs  pain 
than  the  former,  while  at  the  fame 
time  it  is  generally  more  effedfual. 

UNGUENTUM  CERA^. 

Lond. 

Wax-ointment. 

Take  of 

White  wax,  four  ounces; 
Spermaceti,  three  ounces  ; 
Olive-oil,  one  pint. 

Stir  them,  after  being  melted  with  a 
flow  lire,  conftantly  and  brillcly, 
until  cold. 

This  ointment  had  formerly  the 
title  of  Unguentum  album  in  the 
London  pharmacopoeia.  It  differs 
veiy  little  from  the  Unguentum 
limplex  of  the  Edinburgh  pharma- 
copojia,  and  in  nothing  from  the 
Unguentum  fpermatis  casti  of  the 
London  pharmacopccia,  excepting 
that  in  this  ointment  the  proportion 
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ef  fpermacetl  Js  fomewliat  lefs.  It  is 
an  ufitul  cooling  ointment  for  ex- 
coriations and  other  frettings  of  the 
flcin. 

UNGUENTUM  CERUSSiE 
ACETATiE. 

Lond. 

Ointimnt  of  accialed  cerujfs. 
Take  of 

Acetated  cerufle,  two  drams  ; 
White  wax,  two  ounces  ; 

Olive-oil,  half  a pint. 

Rub  the  acetated  ceruffe,  previbufly 
powdered,  with  fome  part  of  the 
olive-oil  ; then  add  it  to  the 
wax,  melted  with  the  remaining 
oil.  Stir  the  mixture  until  it  be 
cold. 

UNGUENT..  SATURNINUM. 
Edin. 

Saturnine  ointment. 

Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  twenty  parts  ; 
Sugar  of  lead,  one  part. 

Boa  H thefe  ointments  are  ufeful 
coolers  and  deficcalives ; much  fu- 
perior  both  in  elegance  and  efficacy 
to  the  nutritum  or  tripharniacum, 
at  one  time  very  much  celebrated. 

UNGUENTUM  e CERUSSA 
vulgo  ALBUM. 

Edin. 

Ointment  of  ce ruffe,  commonly  called 
White  ointment. 

Take  of 

Simple  ointment,  five  parts  ; 
Ceruffe,  one  part. 

This  is  an  ufeful,  cooling,  emol- 
lient ointment,  of  great  fervice  in  ex- 
coriations and  other  fiilmar  frettings 
of  the  fitin.  The  ceruffe  has  been 
objefted  to  by  fome,  on  a fufpicion 
that  it  might  produce  fome  ill  ef- 
fect, when  applied,  as  thefe  un- 
guents frequently  are,  to  the  tender 
bodies  of  children.  Though  there 


does  not  feem  to  be  much  danger  In 
this  external  ufe  of  ceruffe,  the  ad- 
dition of  it  is  the  lefs  neceffary  here, 
as  we  have  another  ointment  con- 
taining a more  adtive  preparation  of 
the  fame  metal,  the  unguentum  fa- 
tuminum  juil  mentioned;  which 
may  be  occafionally  mixed  with 
this,  or  employed  by  itfelf,  in  ca- 
fes where  faturnine  applications  are 
wanted.  ' 

UNGUENTUM  ELEML 
Lond. 

Ointment  of  elemi. 

Take  of 

Elemi,  one  pound  ; 

Turpentine,  ten  ounces  ; 
Mutton-fuet,  prepared,  two 
pounds ; 

Olive-oil,  twO  ounces, 
lyiek  the  elemi  with  the  fuet ; anc| 
having  removed  it  from  the  fire, 
mix  it  Immediately  with  the  tur- 
pentine and  oil,  after  which  ffraii^ 
the  mi.xture. 

Xhis  ointment,  perhaps  befl; 
known  by  the  name  of  Linimentum 
arcei,  has  long  been  In  ufe  for  di- 
gefting,  cleanling,  and  Incarnating; 
and  for  thefe  purpofes  is  preferred 
by  fome  to  all  the  other  compofi- 
tjons  of  this  kind.  . 

Thefe,  however,  are  much  more 
proceffes  of  nature  than  of  art ; 
and  it  Is  much  to  be  doubted, 
whether  it  has  in  reality  any  In- 
fluence. 

UNGUENTUM  HELLEBORI 
ALBI. 

Lond. 

Ointment  of  nvhite  hellebore. 

Take  of 

The  root  of  white  hellebore,  pow- 
dered, one  ounce  ; 

Ointment  of  hog’s  lard,  four  oun- 
ces ; 

Effence  of  lemons,  half  a fcruple. 
Mix  them,  and  muke  an  ointment. 

White 
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White  hellebore  externally  ap- 
plied has  long  been  celebrated  in  the 
cure  of  cutaneous  afiedlioiis  ; and 
this  is  perhaps  one  of  the  belt  for- 
mulae under  which  it  can  be  applied, 
the  hogs- lard  ointment  ferving  as  an 
excellent  bafis  for  it,  while  the  ef- 
fcnce  of  lemons  communicates  to  it 
a very  agreeable  fmell. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGY- 
R1  FORTIUS. 

Lond. 

Stronger  ointment  of  quickJUver. 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  two  pounds ; 
Hog’s  lard,  prepared,  twenty- 
three  ounces ; 

Mutton-fuet,  prepared,  one  ounce. 
Firft  rub  the  quickfilver  with  the 
fuet  and  a little  of  the  hog’s-lard, 
until  the  globules  difappear;  then 
add  what  I'cmains  of  the  lard,  and 
make  an  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRARGY- 
RI  MITIUS. 

Land. 

Weaker  oint7iient  of  quickflver. 
Take  of 

The  ftronger  ointment  of  quick- 
filver, one  part ; 

Hog’s  lard,  prepared,  two  parts. 
Mix  them. 

UNGUENTUM  ex  HYDRAR- 
GYRO,  five  CrERULEUM. 
Edin. 

.^uickfher,  or  blue  ointment. 
Take  of 
Quickfilver, 

Mutton  fuet,  each  one  part ; , 
Hog’s-lard,  three  parts. 

Rub  tliem  carefully  in  a mortar  till 
the  globules  entirely  difappear. 

This  ointmentment  may  alfo  be 
made  with  double  or  treble  the 
quantity  of  quickfilver. 

Thefe  ointments  are  principally 
employed,  not  with  a view  po  tlicir 
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tojiical  ai^lion,  but  with  the  inten- 
tion of  introducing  mercury  in  an 
aftivellate  intothecircul.itingfyflcm. 
And  this  may  be  eficiSfed  by  gentle 
frlftion  on  the  found  flein  of  any  part, 
particularly  on  the  infide  of  the 
thighsor  legs.  Forthispurpofe,  thefe 
fimple  ointments  are  much  better 
luited  than  the  more  compounded 
ones  with  turpentine  and  the  like, 
formerly  employed.  For  by  any  a- 
crid  fubllance  topical  inflammation 
is  apt  to  be  excited,  preventing  far- 
ther friftlon,  and  giving  much  un- 
eafinefs.  To  avoid  this,  it  is  necef- 
fary,  even  with  the  mildelt  and 
weakeft  ointment,  fomewhat  to 
change  the  place  at  which  the  fric- 
tion is  performed.  But  by  thefe 
ointments  properly  managed,  mer- 
cury may  in  moil  inilanccs  be  as 
advantageoufly  Introduced,  cither 
for  eradicating  fyphilis,  or  comba- 
ting other^blllnate  difeafes,  as  un- 
der any  form  wdiatsver.  But  to 
obtain  thefe  eftctls,  it  is  requifite 
that  the  ointment  fhould  be  prepared 
with  very  great  care ; for  upon  the 
degree  of  triture  which  has  been 
employed,  the  adlivity  of  the  mer- 
cury mufl;  entirely  depemi.  The 
addition  of  the  mutton-fuet,  n,ow 
adopted  by  both  colleges,  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  the  ointment,  as  It  pre- 
vents it  from  running  into  tlie  Rate 
of  oil,  which  the  hog’s  lard  alone 
in  warm  weather,  or  in  a warm 
chamber,  Is  fometimes  apt  to  do,  and 
which  is  followed  by  a feparation  of 
parts.  We  are  even  inclined^  to 
think,  that  the  proportion  of  fuet 
diredled  by  the  London  college  is 
too  fmall  for  this  pnrpofe,  and  in- 
deed feems  to  be  principally  intend- 
ed for  more  effedtual  triture  of  tlie 
mercury  ; But  it  is  much  more  to- 
be  regretted,  that  In  a medicine  of 
fuch  adlivity,  the  two  Colleges  fliould 
not  have  diredled  the  fame  propor- 
tion of  mereury  to  the  fatty  matter. 
For  although  both  have  directed 

•oint- 
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ointments  of  different  flrength,  nei- 
ther the  weakeft  nor  the  flrongeftby 
no  means  agree  in  the  proportion  of 
mercury  which  they  contain. 

UNGUENTUM  HYDRA  R- 
GYRI  NI  v’RATI. 

Lorui. 

Ointment  of  nitrated  quicifihcr. 
Take  of 

Purified  quickfilver,  one  ounce ; 
Nitrous  acid,  two  ounces  ; 

Hog’s  lard,  prepared,  one  pound. 
Diffolve  the  quickfilver  in  the  ni- 
trous acid  ; and,  whilft  it  is  yet 
hot,  mix  it  with  the  hog’s  lard, 
previoufly  melted,  and  now  grow- 
ing cold. 

UNGUENTUM  CITRINUM. 

Ed:n. 

Telloni)  ointment. 

Take  of 

Quickfilver,  one  ouncj? ; 

Spirit  of  nitre,  two'ounces  ; 
Hog’s  lard,  one  pound. 

Diffolve  the  quickfilver  in  the  fpirit 
of  nitre,  by  digeltion  in  a fand- 
heat ; and,  whilft  the  folution  is 
very  hot,  mix  with  it  the  lard,  pre- 
viofly  melted  by  itfelf,  and  juft  be- 
ginning to  grow  ftiff.  Stir  them 
brifkly  together,  in  a marble  mor- 
tar, fo  as  to  form  the  whole  into 
an  ointment. 

These  ointments  differ  only  in 
name  ; and  that  employed  by  the 
Eondon  college  is  certainly  the  pre- 
ferable appellation : tor  here  the 
quickfilver,  previous  to  its  union 
with  the  lard,  is  b.cught  to  a falihe 
ftate  by  means  of  the  nitrous  acid. 
And  although  its  adtiviiy  be  very 
conilderably  moderated  by  the  ani- 
mal fat  with  which  It  is  aftei  wards 
united,  yet  it  ('till  affords  us  a very 
attive  ointment  ; and  as  fuch  it 
is  frequently  employed  with  fuc- 
cefs  in  cutaneous  and  other  topical 
affedlions.  In  this  condition,  how- 


ever, the  mercury  does  not  fo  rea- 
dily enter  the  fyftem,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding form.  Hence  it  may  even 
be  employed  in  fome  cafes  with  more 
freedom  ; but  in  other  itlftances  it 
is  apt  to  excoriate  and  inflame  parts* 
On  this  account  a redudtlon  of  its 
ftrength  is  fometiines  requifite  ; and 
it  is  often  alfo  neceffary,  from  the 
hard  confiftence  which  it  acquires, 
in  confeqtience  of  the  adlion  of  acid 
on  the  lard. 

UNGUENTUM  PICIS. 

Lend. 

Tar  ointms7it. 

Take  of 

Tar, 

Mutton-fuet,  prepared,  of  each 
half  a pound. 

Melt  them  together,  and  ftrain. 

UNGUENTUM  e PICE. 

Edin. 

Ointment  of  tar. 

Take  of 

Tar,  five  parts  ; 

Yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

These  compofitions,  though th^ 
one  be  formed  into  an  ointment  by’ 
means  of  fuet,  the  other  by  ivax, 
cannot  be  confidered  as  differing  ef- 
fentially  from  each  other.  As  far 
as  they  have  any  peculiar  adlivity, 
this  entirely  depends  on  the  tar. 
And  this  article,  from  the  empyreu- 
miatic  oil  and  faline  matters  whjch 
it  contains,  is  undoubtedly,  as  well 
as  turpentine,  of  fome  adlivity. 
Accordingly,  it  has  been  fuccefsfu!- 
ly  emfflpycd  againft  fome  cutaneous 
affedtiens,  particularly  thofe  of  do- 
meftic  animals.  At  one  time,  as 
well  as  the  black  bafilicon,  it  was  a 
good  deal  employed  as  a dreffing 
even  for  recent  wounds.  But  altho’ 
it  ftill  retains  a place  In  our  pbar- 
macopceias,  it  is  at  prefent  little  u- 
fed  vdth  any  intention. 

UN- 
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UNGUENTUM  RESINA 
FLAV.E. 

Lond. 

Ointment  of  yellow  rfin. 

Take  of 

Yellow  refin, 

Yellow  wax,  of  each  one  pound  ; 
Olive  oil,  one  pint. 

Melt  the  refin  and  wax  with  a flow 
fire  ; then  add  the  oil,  and  llrain 
the  mixture  whilll  hot. 

UNGUENTUM  BASILICUM 
FLAVUM. 

Edin. 

7'ello’w  bafiUcon  oint7nent. 

Take  of  ' 

Hog’s  lard,  eight  parts  ; 

White  refin,  five  parts  ; 

Yellow  wax,  two  parts. 

These  are  commonly  employed 
in  drefiings,  for  digefting,  cleanfing, 
and  Incarnating  wounds  and  ulcers. 
They  differ  very  little,  if  at  all,  in 
their  effefts,  from  the  Lininientum 
arceei,  or  unguentum  elemi,  as  it 
is  now  more  properly  ftyled.  But  it 
is  probable  that  no  great  effeft  is  to 
be  attributed  to  either.  For  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  fuppura- 
tive  and  adhelive  inflammations  are 
procefTes  of  nature,  which  w'ill  oc- 
cur without  the  aid  of  any  oint- 
ment. 

UNGUENTUM  SAMBUCI. 

Land. 

Elder  oinUnent, 

Take  of 

Elder-flowers,  four  pounds. 
Mutton-fuet,  prepared,  three 
pounds ; 

Olive-oil,  one  pint. 

Boil  the  flowers  in  the  fuet  and  oil, 
firft  melted  together,  till  they  be 
almoft  crifp  ; then  drain  with  ex- 
preflion. 

This  ointment  does  not  feem  fu- 
perior  to  feme  others,  which  are 


much  neater,  and  preparable  at  lefs 
expcnce.  It  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed 
to  receive  any  confiderible  vinuc 
from  the  ingredient  which  it  take* 
its  name  from.  And,  accordingly, 
it  is  not  without  propriety  that  it  is 
rejefted  from  the  pharmacopoeia  of 
the  Edinburgh  college. 

UNGUENTUM  SPERMATIS 
GET  I. 
bond. 

Ointment  of  fpermaceti. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  fix  drams  ; 

White  wax,  two  drams  ; 
Olive-oil,  three  ounces. 

Melt  them  together  over  a flow  fire, 
ftirring  them  conflantly  and  briflc- 
ly  until  they  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of 
Linimentum  album,  and  it  is  per- 
haps only  in  confiftence  that  it  can 
be  confidered  as  differing  from  the 
unguentum  fimplex,  already  men- 
tioned, or  the  ceratum  fimplex,  af- 
terwards to  be  taken  notice  of. 

UNGUENTUM  SULPHURI3, 

Land. 

Sulphur  ointi7ient. 

Take  of 

Ointment  of  hog’s  lard,  half  a 
pound ; 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  four  ounces.  . 
Mix  them,  and  make  an  ointment. 

UNGUENTUM  e SULPHU- 
RE,  five  ANTIPSO- 
RICUM: 

Edin. 

OinUnent  of  fulphur,  or  aniipforic 
ointment. 

Take  of 

Hog’s  lard,  four  parts ; 

Sulphur,  beat  into  a very  fine 
powder,  one  part. 

To  each  pound  of  this  ointment  add, 
Effence  of  lemons,  or 
Oil  of  lavender,  half  a dram. 

SUL> 
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Sulphur.  Is  a certain  remedy  for 
the  itch,  more  fafe  than  mercury. 
Sir  John  Pringle  obferves,  tliat  im- 
iefs  a mercurial  unciion  was  to  touch 
eveiy  part  of  the  Ikin,  there  can  be 
no  certainty  of  luccefs  ; whereas, 
from  a fulphureous  one,  a cure  may 
be  obtained  by  only  partial  unflion, 
the  animalcula,  which  are  fuppofed 
to  occafion  this  diforder,  being,  like 
other  infefts,  killed  by  the  fulphu- 
reoiis  fteams  w'hich  exhale  by  the 
heat  of  the  body.  As  to  the  inter- 
nal ufe  of  mercury,  which  iome 
have  accounted  a fpecific,  there  are 
feveral  inltances  of  men  undergoing 
a complete  falivation  for  the  cure  of 
the  lues  venerea,  without  being  freed 
from  the  itch  : but  there  are  alfo  a 
multitude  of  iiiilances  of  men  under- 
goin  ; ..  long  courfe  of  fulphur  with- 
out etfeci,  and  who  were  afterwards 
readily  c'ured  by  mercury. 

Tue  quantity  of  ointment,  above 
direfted,  ferves  for  four  unftions : 
the  patient  is  to  be  rubbed  every 
night ; but  to  prevent  any  diforder 
that  might  arife  from  Hopping  too 
many  pores  at  once,  a fourth  part 
of  the  body  is  to  be  rubbed  at  one 
time.  Though  the  itch  may  thus 
be  cured  by  one  pot  of  ointment,  it 
viil  be  proper  to  renew  the  applica- 
tion, and  to  touch  the  parts  rtioll 
affedted,  for  a few  nights  longer,  till 
a feednd  quantity  alfo  be  exhaufted  ; 
and  in  the  w'orlt  cafes,  to  fubjoiii  the 
internal  ufe  of  fulphur,  not  with  a 
view  to  purify  the  blood,  but  to  dif- 
fufe  the  Hearns  more  certainly  thro’ 
the  flein  ; there  being  reafon  to 
believe,  that  the  animalcula  may 
fometimes  lie  too  deep  to  be  tho- 
roughly deHroydd  by  external  appli- 
cations. 

UNGUENTUM  TUTIiE. 

Lend. 

TiiUy  oinimmt. 

Take  of 

.Prepared  tutty,  one  dram  ; 


Ointment  of  fpcrmaceti,  what  is 
fufHcient. 

Mix  them  fo  as  to  make  a foft  oint- 
ment. 

UNGUEN  rUM  e TUTIA. 

Rdtuh. 

Ointnunt  of  tutty. 

Take  of 

Simple  linirnent,  five  parts ; 

Prepared  tutty,  one  part. 

These  ointments  have  long  been 
celebrated,  .and  are  Hill  much  em- 
ployed againH  affeClious  of  the  eyes. 
But  they  cannot,  we  imagine,  be 
cHeemed  elegant. 

Both  calamine  and  tutty  aft  only 
by  means  of  the  zinc  they  contain, 
and  calamine  appears  to  contain  the 
moH  of  the  two,  and  likewife  to  be 
the  leaH  variable  in  its  contents. 
But  the  pure  flowers  prepared  .from 
zinc  itfelf  are  doubtlels  preferable  to 
either.  Hence  the  ointment  of  tut- 
ty may  be  coiifidered  as  inferior 
both  to  the  Unguentiltn  e lapide  ca- 
kminari,  and  to  the  Ungueiitum  e 
cake  zinci,  which  have  alfo  a place 
in  our  pharmacopoeia. 

LINIMEN TUM  SIMPLEX. 

Ed'tnb. 

Simpie  liniiMent. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  four  parts  ; 

White  wax,  one  part. 

This  cdnfifts  of  the  fame  articles 
which  form  the  Unguentum  fimplex 
of  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopeia, 
but  merely  in  a different  proportion, 
fo  as  to  give  a thinner  confiHence; 
and  wl  “re  a thin  confiHcnce  is  re- 
quifite,  this  may  be  confulered  as  a 
very  elegant  and  iifeful  application. 

LINIMENTUM  AMMONIaE. 

Land. 

i-inimait  of  ammonia. 

Take 
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Take  of 

Water  of  ammonia,  ' half  an 
ounce  ; 

Olive- oil,  one  ounce  and  an  half. 
Shake  them  together  in  a phial,  till 
they  are  mixed. 

This  has  long  been  known  in  the 
fliops  under  the  title  of  Linimentum 
volatile,  but  is  now  more  properly 
denominated  from  the  principal  ac- 
tive article,  which  enters  its  compo- 
lition.  It  has  been  much  employed 
in  praftice,  particularly  on  the  re- 
commendation of  Sir  John  Pringle 
in  his  Obfervations  on  the  Difeafes  of 
the  Army.  He  obferves,  that  in  the 
inflammatory  quinfey,  or  ftrangula- 
tion  of  the  fauces,  a piece  of  flan- 
nd,  moiftened  with  this  mixture, 
applied  to  the  throat,  and  renew- 
ed every  four  or  five  hours,  is  one 
■ of  the  mod  efficacious  remedies. 
By  means  of  this  warm  ftimulating 
application,  the  neck,  and  fometimes 
the  whole  body,  is  put  into  a fweat, 
which,  after  bleeding,  either  car- 
ries off,  or  leflens  the  inflammation. 
Where  the  fkin  cannot  bear  the 
crimony  of  this  mixture,  a 
proportion  of  oil  may  be  ufed. 

LINIMENTUM  AMMONIA 
FORTIUS. 

Lond. 

Stronger  liniment  of  ammonia. 
Take  of 

Water  of  pure  ammonia,  one 
ounce ; 

Olive-oil,  two  ounces. 

Shake  them  together  in  a phial. 

This  article  differs  from  the  fore- 
going in  ftrength  only.  This  arifes 
both  from  its  being  formed  of  a 
more  acrid  fpirit,  and  from  its  con- 
taining that  fpirit  in  a larger  propor- 
tion to  the  oil.  It  is  ufed  to  fupply 
the  place  of  the  Epithemi  et  Em- 
plaftnim  volatile  of  our  former  jhar- 
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macopoeias,  and  is  a very  acrid 
ftimulating  compofition.  When 
largely  applied,  it  often  excites  in- 
flammation, and  even  vcfication,  on 
tender  flcin.  It  is  often,  however, 
fuccefsfully  employed  againfl:  obfli- 
nate  rheumatic  and  ifchiadic  pains. 

/• 

LINIMENTUM  CAMPHO- 

RiE. 

I.ond. 

Camphor  liniment. 

Take  of 

Camphor,  two  ounces; 

Water  of  ammonia,  fix  ounces; 
Simple  fpirit  of  lavender,  fixteen 
ounces. 

Mix  the  water  of  ammonia  with  the 
fpirit,  and  diftil  from  a glafs  re- 
tort, with  a flow  fire,  fixteen 
ounces.  Then  diflblve  the  cam- 
phor in  the  diftilled  liquor. 

This  formula,  which  has  now 
for  the  firfl  time  a place  in  the 
Lhndon  pharmacopoeia,  approacli- 
cs  to  the  volatile  effence  of  that 
celebrated  empyric  the  late  Dr 


cither  of  the  receipts  publifhed  by 
Mr  Page,  from  Dr  Ward’s  book  of 
receipts  ; and  there  is  no  reafon  to 
doubt  that  it  will  be  equally  effec- 
tual in  removing  fome  local  pains, 
fuch  as  particular  kinds  of  head- 
ach,  in  confequence  of  external  ap- 
plication. 

LINIMENTUM  SAPONIS. 
Lond. 

Soap-li/iiment. 

Take  of 

Soap,  three  ounces ; 

Camphor,  one  ounce  ; ^ 

Spirit  of  rofemary,  one  pint. 
Digeft  the  foap  in  the  fpirit  of 
rofemary  until  it  be  diflblvcd, 
and  add  to  it  the  camphor. 

Qji 


a-  Ward  ; But  the  above  is  a more 
larger  elegant  and  adfivc  formula  than 
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This  is  tTie  linimcntum  fapona- 
ceum  of  the  former  edition  of  the 
London  pharmacopoeia,  without  any 
alteration  ; and  it, differs  very  little 
from  the  balfamum  iapouaceuin  of 
the  Ldinburjrh  collejre  already  men- 
tioned. Though  a lefs  atllve  and 
penetra'ing  application  than  the 
preceding,  it  is  perhaps  no  lefs  ufe- 
fiil  ; and  it  is  often  fuccerffully 
employed  for  external  purppfes  a- 
gaintt  rheumatic  pains, fjrrains,  brui- 
I’es,  and  fimilar  complaints. 

UNGUENTUM  iEGYPTIA- 
CUM. 

Gen. 

F.?\'ptian-owtment. 

Talce  of 

Eloney,  one  pound  ; 

Strong  vinegar,  half  a pound  ; 

' Verdegris,  powdered,  live  oun- 
ces. 

Let  the  ingredients,  be  boiled  toge- 
ther till  the  verdegris  be  diffolved, 
fo  that  the  ointment  may  have  a 
clue  degree  of  thicknefs  and  a 
purple  colour. 

This  preparation  had  formerly  a 
place  in  our  pharmacopoeias  under 
the  title  of  Mcl  JEgyptiaciwi : and  a 
fimilar  preparation  has  now  a place 
under  the  title  of  Oxymel  .truginis. 
But  in  that  formula  the  propor- 
tion is  much  lefs  than  in  the  above. 
It  mav  jullly  be  conlidered  as  a very 
powerful  application  for  clcanfnig 
and  deterging  loul  ulcers,  as  well  as 
for  keeping  down  fungous  flefli. 
But  thele  purpofes  may  in  general 
be  anfwered  by  articles  lefs  acrid  and 
exciting  lefs  pain.  Bolides  this,  the 
above  preparation  is  alfo  liable  to 
conlidcrable  uncertainty  with  refpeft 
to  (Irength  ; for  a large  proportion 
of  the  verdegris  will  in  a Ihort  time 
fublide  to  the  bottom  : thus,  what 
is  in  the  top  of  the  pot  is  much  lefs 
ailive  than  that  in  the  bottom. 


UNGUENTUM  ANODY- 
NUM. 

Gen. 

/l7iodyns  ointment. 

Take  of 

Olive-oil,  ten  drams  ; 

Yellow  wax,  half  an  ounce; 

Crude  opium,  one  dram. 

Mix  them  according  to  art,  fo  as 
to  form  an  ointment. 

Opium  thus  externally  applied, 
will  In  fome  degree  be  pcoduftive  of 
the  fame  effeft  as  when  ufed  under 
the  form  of  the  anodyne  balfam.  In 
that  ftate  it  produces  its  effefts  more 
immediately;  but  under  the  prefent 
form  its  effects  are  more  permanent. 
Btfidcs  this,  the  prefent  ointment 
furnilhes  us  with  an  ufcful  drefling 
for  fores  attended  with  fevcrepaln  ; 
to  which  opium  when  diffolved  ii» 
fpirit  cannot  be  applied.  Hence 
the  prefent,  or  lome  analogous  for- 
mula, is  well  intitled  to  a place  in 
our  pharmacopoeias. 

UNGUENTUM  ad  CANCRUM 
EXULCERATUM. 

Brun. 

Ointment  for  an  ulcerated  cancer. 
Take  of 

The  recently  expreffed  juice  of 
the  ricinus.  one  jiound. 

Let  it  be  txpofed  to  the  rays  of  the 
fun  in  a leaden  vcffel  till  it  ac- 
quire the  confillence  of  an  ojj  ; 
then  to  one  pound  of  this  infpif- 
fated  juice,  add 
Calcined  lead, 

White  precipitate  mercury,  each 
one  pound. 

Let  them  be  properly  mixed. 

This  acrid  application  mud  pof- 
fefs  a confiderable  degree  of  corro- 
five  power.  And  in  fome  cafes  of 
cancer,  by  the  proper  application 
of  corrollves,  much  benefit  may  be 

done  ; 
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done:  But  where  thedifeafehasmade 
any  confiderable  progrefs,  thel'c  will 
in  general  have  the  elTtA  rather  of 
haltening  its  progrefs  than  of  remo- 
ving it  ; particularly  if  there  be  a 
large  indolent  tflniour  below  the 
ulcer. 

UNGUENTUM  DIGESTI- 
VUM. 

Rofs. 

DigeJUve  ointment. 

Take  of 

Venice  turpentine,  one  pound  ; 

1 The  yolks  of  eight  eggs. 

Mix  them  together,  according  to 

art. 

This  warm  llimulating  applica- 
tion is  well  fuited  to  promote  the 
fuppurative  inflammation,  and  may 
be  advantageoufly  had  recourfe  to, 
where  it  is  neceflary  to  encourage  a 
large  difeharge  of  pus. 

UNGUENTUM  H^MOR- 
RHOIDALE. 

Hamorrhoidal  ointment. 

Take  of 

Saturnine  ointment,  fix  drams,; 

Oil  of  Hyofeiamus,  obtained  by 
bdilirig,  two  drams ; 

Camphor,  powdered,  twofcruplesj 

Saffron;  <bne  fcniple. 

Mix  them  into  an  ointment. 

The  name  affixed  to  this  oint- 
merttexprefles  the  piirpofe  for  which 
it  is  applied.  From  the  articles  of 
which  it  confifts,  it  may  be  conclu- 
ded, that  it  poflefles  a gently  emol- 
lient and  anodyne  power  ; and  inay 
therefore  afford  confiderable  relief, 
■where  much  pain  arifes  from  exter- 
nal haemorrhoidal  tumours. 

UNGUENTUM  NERVINUM. 

Suec. 

Nervine  ointttient. 
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Take  of 

Prepared  mutton-fuet,  eight  oun- 
ces- 

After  it  is  melted  and  removed  from 
the  fire,  add  to  it 
Oil  of  bays,  one  pound  ; 

,^therial  oil  of  turpentine,  one 
ounce  ; 

Redfified  oil  of  amber,  half  ah 
ounce. 

Let  them  be  mixt  and  rubbed  to- 
gether till  they  form  an  oint- 
ment. 

This  is  an  improved  mode  of 
forming  an  ointment  which  had  for- 
merly a place  in  our  pharmacopoe- 
ias under  the  fam.e  title.  Anditfur- 
mflies  a warm  ftimulatingne.rvine  ap- 
plication, which  may  be  in  fome  de- 
gree inftrumental  in  reftoring  fenfe 
and  motion  to  paralytic  limbs.  And 
while  it  at  lead  lerves  to  lead  to  the 
careful  iife  of  friftion,  it  may  fome- 
vvhat  increafe  the  benefit  which 
would  refult  from  it. 

UNGUENTUM  de  NICO- 
TIAN A. 

Dan.  . , 

Ointnient  of  tobacco. 

Take  of 

The  leaves  of  tobacco,  cut  dovvn, 
three  pounds  ; 

Juice  of  tobacco,  nine  ounces; 
Hog’s  lard,  a pound  and  a half. 
Let  them  be  macerated  for  the 
fpacc  of  a night,  and  then  boilei 
oyer  a gentle  fire  till  the  humi- 
dity be  confuraed.  Hdving  drain- 
ed the  fluid  obtained  by  eXpref- 
Con,  add  to  it 
Refin,  three  ounces; 

Yellow  wax,  half  an  ounce  ; 

Powder  of  the  root  of  birthwortj 
three  ounces. 

Mix  them  into  ah  ointment. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to- 
bacco externally  applied  has  very 
Qjl  * 
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powerful  'effetfls  upon  the  human  ever,  very  doubtful  how  far  thefc 
body;  and  that  not  merely  from  properties  depend  upon  the  ftorax. 
its  topical  a£lion,  but  fometimes  If  it  have  really  any  good  effeft,  it 
even  as  affefting  the  fyftem  in  ge-  is  probable  that  this  is  more  the 
neral.  From  this  laft  circumllanCe  confequence  of  the  fridlion  merely, 
it  requires  to  be  ufed  with  great  than  of  any  of  the  articles  which 
caution.  It  has,  however,  been  enter  the  compofition  of  the  oint 


found,  under  proper  management,  to 
afford  an  effeftual  cure  in  obftinate 
cutaneous  alfeftions^  But  were  it 
to  be  ufed  with  this  intention,  we 
would  have  a more  elegant  formula, 

by  merely  impregnating  either  hog’s- 

lard,  or  the  unguentum  fimplex, 
■with  the  aftive  qualities  extraded 
by  the  aid  of  heat,  from  the  leaves 
of  the  prepared  tobacco  in  the  flate 
in  which  it  is  ufually  brought  to  us 
from  America,  than  by  having  re- 
courfe  to  the  recent  juice,  and  to 
the  ariftolochia  and  other  additions 
here  direfted. 

UNGUENTUM  e STYRACE. 

Sutc. 

Ointment  ofjiorax. 

Take  of 

Olive-oil,  a pound  and  a half ; 
White  refill  ; 

Gum  clemi, 

Yellow  wax,  each  feven  ounces. 
After  they  ate  melted  together  and 
llrained,  add 

Liquid  ftorax,  feven  ounces. 

Mix  them  together,  and  agitate  the 
mixture  till  it  concretes  into  an 
uniform  ointment- 

An  ointment  fuppofed  to  derive 
its  aftlvity  from  the  ftorax,  altho’ 
it  have,  no  place  in  our  pharmaco- 
peias, is  received  into  moft  of  the 
foreign  ones.  And  it  has  been 
much  ■ celebrated  not  only  as  a 
ftrengthening  application  to  weakly 
children,  but  even  for  the  removal 
of  affeftions  of  the  bones,  as  in  cafes 
rachitis  and  the  like.  It  is,  how- 


ment.  But  there  is  rcafon  to  be- 
lieve that  the  virtues  attributed  to 
this  ointment  are  more  imaginary 
than  real. 

UNGUENTUM  SUPPUIIANS. 

Stiec. 

Suppurative  ointment. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax, 

Refin,  each  half  a pound. 

To  thefe  melted,  add 

Onion  roafted  under  the  a(hes  ; 
Honey,  each  two  pounds  and  a 
half ; 

Black  foap,  half  a pound. 

Let  them  be  gently  boiled  together 
till  all  the  moifture  be  confumed, 
then  ftrain  the  liquor,  exprcffing 
it  from  the  materials,  and  after- 
wards agitate  it  with  a wooden 
peftle  tftat  it  may  unite  into  one 
uniform  mafs. 

This  ointment  Is  applied  vvlth 
the  intention  of  promoting  fuppu- 
ration.  And  it  has  long  been  fup- 
pofed, that  the  onion,  efpecially  in 
its  roafted  ftate,  has  a remarkable 
influence  in  this  way  : but  there  is 
reafun  to  think,  that  the  powers 
attributed  to  it  have  been  greatly 
over-rated.  Andthere  iseven ground 
to  prefume  that  thefe  effedls  to- 
tally depend  on  heat  and  moifture. 
Hence  no  application  is  perhaps 
better  fuited  for  promoting  fuppu- 
ration  than  a poultice  of  bread  and 
milk,  applied  of  firch  a degree  of 
warmth  as  can  be  borne  with  eafe, 
and  frequently  repeated. 

CHAP- 
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C E R J T A 

CERATES. 


RATES  are  fubftances  jn- 
tended  for  external  applica- 
tion, formed  of  nearly  the  fame 
materials  which  conftitute  ointments 
and  plafters.  And  they  differ  prin- 
cipally from  thefc  in  being  merely 
of  an  intermediate  confidence  be- 
tween the  two.  Accordingly,  they 
-are  feldom  the  fubjeft  of  a feparate 
chapter  by  themfelves,  but  are  claf- 
fed  either  with  the  one  or  the  other. 
In  the  Edinburgh  pharmacopoeia 
they  are  claffed  among  the  oint- 
ments ; J3ut  as  the  London  college 
have  referred  them  to  a feparate 
head,  we  fhall  here  alfo  confider 
them  by  themfelves. 

CERATUM  SIMPLEX. 

Edinb. 

Simple  cerate. 

Take  of 

Olive  oil,  fix  parts  ; 

White  wax,  three  parts  ; 

Spermaceti,  one  part. 

Unite  them  according  to, art. 

This  differs  from  the  fimple  oint- 
ment in  containirjg  a greater  pro- 
portion of  wax  to  the  oil,  and  in 
the  addition  of  the  fpermaceti. 
But  by  thefe  means  it  obtains  only 
a more  firm  confidence,  without  any 
edential  change  of  properties. 


CERATUM  CANTHARI- 
DIS. 

Land. 

Cerate  of  cantharides,  or  Spanijlo  flies. 
Take  of 

Cerate  of  fpermaceti,  foftene4 
with  heat,  fix  drams  ; 

Spanidi  flies,  finely  powered,  one 
dram. 

Mix  them. 

Under  this  form  cantharldes 
may  be  made  to  aft  to  any  extent 
that  is  requifite.  It  may  fiipply  the 
place  eithft  of  the  blillering  plader 
or  ointment  ; and  there  are  cafes  in 
which  it  is  preferable  to  either.  It 
is  particularly  more  convenient  than 
theEmpladrum  cantharidum,  where 
the  flein  to  which  the  blider  is  to  be 
applied  is  previoufly  much  affefted, 
as  in  cafes  of  fmall  pox  ; and  in 
fupporting  a drain  under  the  form 
of  iflue,  it  is  lefs  apt  to  fpread  than 
the  fofter  ointment. 

CERATUM  LAPIDIS  CALA- 
MINARIS. 

Lond. 

Calamine-cerate, 

Take  of 

Calamine,  prepared, 

Y ellow  wax,  of  each  half  a pound  j 
Olive-oil,  one  pint. 

Q^q  3 Melt 

r 
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Melt  the  wax  with  the  oil  ; and,  as 
foon  as  the  mixture  begins  to 
thicken,  mix  with  it  the  cala- 
mine, and  ftir  the  cerate  until  it 
be  cold. 

CERATUM  e LAPIDE  CA- 
‘ LAMI^ARl. 

Rclinb. 

Cerate  of  calamine. 

Take  of 

Simple  cerate,  five  parts  ; 
Calamine  prepared,  one  part. 

These  compofitions  are  forna- 
ed  upon  the  cerate  which  Turner 
flrongly  recommends  in  cutaneous 
ulcerations  and  excoriation's,  and 
which  has  been  ufuslly  diflinguilh- 
ed  by  his  name.  They  appear  from 
experience  to  be  excellent  epulotics, 
and  as  fuch  are  frequently  ma4e  ufe 
of  in  pradficc. 

CERATUM  EITHARGYIU 
ACETATI.  ^ ■' 
Rond. 

Cerate  of  acetated  litharge. 

Take  ot 

Water  of  acetated  litharge,  two 
ounces  and  an  half ; 

Yellow  wax,  four  ounces ; 
Olive-oil,  nine  ounces; 

Camphor,  half  a dram, 
jjlub  the  camphor  with  a little  of 
■ the  oil.  Melt  the  wax  with  the 
remaining  oil,  and  as  foon  as  the 
mixture  begins  to  thicken,  pour 
in  by  degrees  the  water  of  ace- 
tated litharge,  and  tlir  conftantly 
until  it  be  cold;  then  mix  in 
the  camphor  before  rubbed  with 
oil. 

This  application  has  been  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  Mr  Goulard,  it  is  unque- 
ftionably  in  many  cafes  very  ufeful. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  confidered 
as  varying  effentially  from  the  fa- 
turnine  ointment,  or  Unguentum  s 


cerulTa  acetata,  formerly  mention- 
ed. It  is  employed  with  nearly  th^ 
fame  intentions,  and  differs  from  it 
chiefly  in  confluence. 

CERATUM  RESINiE  FLA- 
' V7£. 

Rond. 

Cerate  of  yellonu  refn. 

Take  of 

Qintment  of  yellow  refin,  half  a 
pound  ; 

Yellow  wax,  one  ounce. 

Melt  them  together,  and  make  a 
cerat'e. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of 
Un^uentiun  cUrinUf7n.'  It  is"  no  other- 
wife  difl'erent  from  the  yellow  bafi- 
licum,  or  Unguentum  refinas  flavm, 
than  being  ot  a differ  confiftence, 
which  renders  it  for  fome  purpofes^ 
more  commodious. 

CERATUM  SAPONIS. 

' '■  Rond.  * 

Soap  cerate. 

Take  of 

Soap,  eight  ounces ; 

Yellow  wax,  ten  ounces  ; 
Litharge,  powdered,  one  pound  « 
Olive  oil,  one  pint ; 

Vinegar,  one  gallon; 

Boil  the  vinegar  with  the  litharge, 
over  a flow  lire,  conftantly  llir-' 
ring  until  the  mixture  unites  and 
thickens ; then  mix  in  the  other 
articles,  and  make  a cerate. 

This,  notwithftanding  the  name, 
may  rather  be  confidered  as  ano- 
ther faturnine  application  than  one 
whofe  aftivity  depends  upon  foap. 
And  it  may  be  held  as  varying  in 
little  elfe  but  confiftence  from  the 
Emplaftrum  lylhargyri.  It  can 
hardly  be  thought  to  differ  in  Its 
properties  from  the  cerate  of  ace- 
tated litharge  juft  mentioned.  For 
iieither  the  fmall  proportion  of 
camphor  which  enters  the  compofi- 
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tion  of  the  one,  nor  the  foap  which 
jfives  name  to  the  other,  can  be  con- 
lidered  as  having  much  influence. 

CERATUM  SPERMATIS 
CETl. 

Edin. 

Cerate  Jpermaceti. 

Take  of 

Spermaceti,  half  an  ounce  ; 

White  wax,  tw'o  ounces; 

Olive-oil,  four  ounces. 

Melt  them  together,  and  llir  until 

the  cerate  be  cold. 

This  had  formerly  the  name  of 
Ceratum  album,  and  it  differs  in 
nothing  from  the  Unguentum  fper- 
Tnatts  ceti,  or  Einimentum  album, 
as  it  was  formerly  called,  excepting 
in  conhltence,  both  the  wax  and 
the  fperraaceti  bearing  , a greater 
proportion  to  the  oil. 

CERATUM  LABIALE. 

Rofs.  , 

Lip  falve. 

Take  of 

Olive-oil,  eighteen  ounces ; 

White  wax,  one  pound  ; 

Spermaceti,  an  ounce  and  a half; 

Oil  of  rhodium,  half  a dram. 
Form  a cerate,  tinging  it  with  al- 

kanet,  fo  as  to  give  a red  co- 
lour. 

The  name  affixed  to  this  cerate 
points  out  the  ulc  for  which  It  is  in- 
tended It  ischiefly  cmployedagainll 
thofe  chops  and  excoiiations  of  the 
lips,  which  are  often  the  conle 
quence  of  cold  weather ; and  It  is 
very  well  (uited  for  removing  affec- 
tions of  that  kind.  But  excepting 
in  the  colour  and  fmell  which  it  de- 
rives front  the  alkanct  and  rhodium. 


It  differs  In  nothing  from  the  cerate 
of  (permaceti,  and  cannot  be  coiifi- 
dered  as  more  cffedfually  anfwcniig 
the  intention  in  view. 

CLREI  MEDICATE 
Suec. 

Bougies. 

Take  of 

Yellow  wax,  melted,  one  pound; 
Spermaceti,  three  drams; 

Vinegar  of  litharge,  two  drains. 
Mix  them,  and  upon  removal  from 
the  fire  immerfe  into  the  mixture 
flips  of  linen,  of  which  bougies 
are  to  he  formed  according  to  the 
rules  of  art. 

Thefe  may  alfo  be  made  with  dou- 
ble, triple,  or  quadruple,  the 
quantity  of  ine  vinegar. 

It  is  perhaps  rather  furprlfing, 
that  no  formula  for  the  preparation 
of  bougies  has  a place  in  our  phar- 
macopceias:  For  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  although  the  prepara- 
tion of  them  has  hitherto  been  prin- 
cipally trutfed  to  empirics;  yet  in 
the  liaiul  of  the  fleilfiil  praiffitioner 
thev  are  of  great  fervice  in  comba- 
ting oblllnate  affections.  Although 
it  has  been  pretended  by  fome  that 
theit  influence  is  to  be  alciibed  to 
certain  impregnations;  yet  it  is 
on  better  gionnds  contended,  that 
they  aif  entirely  upon  ine'chaiiical 
principles.  The  great  objeiff;  is 
therefore  to  obtain  the  union  of  a 
proper  degree  of  fli  mnefs  and  flexi- 
bility. Thefe  quaiiiies  ihe  above 
compofitior.  poffels  ; and  it  does  not 
probably  derive  any  m.aterial  beiieflt 
trom  being  prepared  with  an  addi- 
tional propoiliou  of  the  Acetuiu  U- 
thargyrites. 


C H A P- 
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CHAP.  XXXIV. 

^ • i 

EPirHEMArA.\ 

epithems. 


By  epithems  or  cataplafras  are 
in  general  underUood  thofe 
external  applications,  which  are 
brought  to  a due  confidence  or  form 
f )r  being  properly  applied,  not  by 
means  of  oily  or  fatty  matters,  but 
by  water  or  watery  fluids.  Of  thefe 
not  a few  are  liad  recourfe  to  in 
aftual  praftice;  but  they  arc  fel- 
dom  prepared  in  the  fliops  of  the 
apothecuries ; and  in  fome  of  the 
bell  modern  pharmacopoeias,  no 
formulte  of  this  kind  are  introdu- 
ced. 'J'he  LoRdon  college,  how- 
ever, although  they  have  abridged 
the_  number  of  epithems,  dill  retain 
a few.  And  it  is  not  without  fome 
advantage  that  there  arc  fixed  forms 
for  the  preparation  of  thefe. 

CATA PLASMA  CUMINI. 
Lond. 

Cataplafm  of  cummin. 

Take  of 

< ummin-feed,  one  pound ; 
Bay-berries, 

l)ry  leaves  of  water-germander, 
or  fcordium, 

Virginian  fnake-root,  of  each 
three  ounces ; 


Cloves,  one  ounce. 

Rub  them  all  together ; and,  with 
the  additioii  of  three  times  ihd 
weight  of  honey,  make  a cata- 
plafm. 

This  is  adopted  into  the  prefent 
edition  of  the  London  pharmaco- 
poeia with  very  little  alteration 
from  the  lall.  It  was  then  intend- 
ed as  a reformation  of  tbeTHERiACA 
Londinensis,  which  for  fome  time 
pad  has  been  fcarce  otherwife  made 
ufc  of  than  as  a warm  cataplafm. 
In  place  of  the  numerous  articles 
which  f.rmerly  entered  that  com- 
pofition,  only  fuch  of  its  ingredients 
are  retained  as  contribute  mod  to 
this  intention  ; But  even  the  article 
from  which  it  now  derives  its  name, 
as  well  as  feveral  others  which  dill 
enter  it,  probably  contribute  very 
little  to  any  medical  properties  it 
may  poflefs. 

CATAPLASMA  SINAPEOS. 

Land. 

Mujlard  cataplafm. 

Take  of 

Mudard-feed,  powdered, 

Crumb 


Chap.  34,  Epithemsi  6if 


Crumb  of  bread,  of  each  half  a 
pound  ; 

Vinegar,  as  much  as  is  fufficicnt. 
Mix,  and  make  a cataplafm. 

Epithems  of  this  kind  arc  com- 
tnonly  known,  by  the  name  of  Si- 
napipas.  They  were  formerly  not 
-uiifrequently  prepared  in  a more 
^complicated  (late,  containing  gar- 
lic, blaick-foap,  and  other  timilar 
articles;  but  the  above  dimple  form 
will,  anfwer  e\-ery  purpofe  which 
they  are  capable  of .accomplidiing. 
Tluiy  .are-  employed  only  as  liirau- 
lants  : they  often  uiflame  the  pai  t 
and  raife  blifters,  but  not.fo  per- 
feAly  as  cantharides.  They  are 
frequently  applied  to^  the  'foies  of 
the  feel  in  the  low  ftate  of  acute 
-difeafes,  for  raifnig  tlj.c  pulfe  and  re- 
iieving  the  head, ijijThq' chief  jad- 
vantage  they  have  depends  on  the 
fuddennefc  of  their  action. 


COAGULUM  ALUMINIS. 

' l.ond. 

Aluvi-curd. 

Take 

The  white  of  two  eggs  ; 

Shake  them  with  a piece  of  alunt 
till  they  be  coagulated, 

f 

This  preparation  Is  taken  from 
Riveilus.  It  is  an  ufeful  alhlngeiit 
epithem  for  fore,  moift  eyes,  and  ex- 
ce'llenlly  cools  and  reprefles  tliin  de- 
fluxions.  Slighter  inflammations  of 
the  eyes,  occalioned  by  dull;,  expofure 
to  the  fun,  or  other  fimilar  caufes, 
are  generally  removed  by  fomenting 
.them  with  warm  milk  and  water, 
and  wafhing  them  with  ^folutions 
of  white  vitriol.  Where  the  com- 
plaint is  more  violent,  this  prepara- 
tion, after  the  inflammation  has 
yielded  a little  to  bleeding,  is  one 
of  the  bell  external  remedies,  i t is 
to  be  fpread  on  lint,  and  applied  at 
bed-time. 
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:A  Table,  Jlwwing  'in  what  Proportions  MERCtJRY  ot' 
Opiuim  enter  different  Formulee. 


pULFIS  e creta  compofitus  cum 
opio.  Land.  In  about  fotty- 
three  grains,  one  grain  of  opium 
is  contained. 

Pulvis ipecacuanha  compofitus.  Lond. 
In  ten  grains,  one  grain  of  opi- 
um. 

Pulvis  fudorificus.  Ed.  In  eight 
grains,  one  grain  of  opium. 

Pulvis  opiatus.  Lond.  In  ten  grains, 
one  grain  of  opium. 

Pulvis  e fcammonio  cusn  calomeld- 
ne.  Lond.  In  four  grains,  one 
grain  of  calomel. 

Pilula  en  opio.  Lond.  In  five  grains, 
one  grain  of  opium. 

Pilula  thebaica.  Ed.  In  ten  grains, 
one  grain  of  opium. 

Pilula  ex  hydrargyro.  Lond.  In 
two  grains  and  a half,  one  grain 
of  mercury.  , 

Pilula  ex  hydrargyro.  Ed.  In  four 
grains,  one  grain  of  mercury. 

Pilula  plummeri.  Ed.  In  three 
grains  and  a half,  one  grain  of 
calomel. 

Confe£lio  opiaia.  Lond.  In  thirty- 
fix  grains,  one  grain  of  opium. 

Eleduarium  Jfiponicum.  Ed.  In  a- 
bout  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  grains,  one  grain  of  opium. 

Eleduarium  thebaicum.  Ed.  Id 
feventy-  three  grains,  one  grain  of 
opium. 

Trochifei  bechici  cum  opio.  Ed.  In 
fifty-five  grains,  one  grain  of  o- 
plum. 

Thefe  trochifei  are  not  unfrequent- 
ly  ordered  cum  duplice  opio,  and 
under  this  form  are  kept  in  many 
fhops. 

Emplajlrum  ammoniaci  cum  hydrar- 
gyro. Lond.  In  five  ounces,  one 
ounce  of  mercury. 


Emplajlrum  lithargyri  cum  hydrar- 
gyro. Lond.  In  five  ounces,  ont 
ounce  of  mercury. 

Emplnjlrum  e hydrargyro,  Ed.  In 
about  three  ounces  and  a half, 
one  ounce  of  mercury. 

Unguentum  hydrargyri  fortius. 
Lond.  In  two  drams*  one  drain 
of  mercury. 

Unguemum  hydrargyri  mitiiis.  Lond. 
In  five  dtams,  one  dram  of  mer- 

■ cury. 

Unguent um  ex  hydrargyro.  Ed.  In 
five  drams,  one  dram  of  mercury. 

Unguentumhydrargyrinitrati.  Lond. 
In  one  dram,  twelve  grains  of  ni- 
trated qilickfilver. 

Unguentum  citrinum.  Ed.  In  one 
dram,  twelve  grains  of  nitrated 
quick  filver. 

Unguentum  calcis  hydrargyri  alba. 
Lond.  In  one  dram,  four  gralna 
and  an  half  of  the  calx  hydrar- 
gyri alba. 

‘Tindura  opii,  Lond.  is  made  with 
opium,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
grain  to  about  eleven  of  the  mcn- 
ftruum. 

"Tindura  thebaica.  Ed.  is  made  with 
opium,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
grain  to  about  eleven  and  a half 
of  the  menftruum. 

Tindura  opii  camphorata,  Lond. 
is  made  with  opium.  In  the  pro- 
portion of  one  grain  to  about 
one  hundred  of  the  menftruum. 

Elixir  paregoricum,  Ed.  is  made 
with  opium,  in  the  proportion  of 


menftruum. 

Balfanium  anodynum,  Ed.  is  made 
with  opium,  in  the  proportion  of 
one  grain  to  about  twenty-five 
of  the  menftruum. 
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TABLE  of  Names  changed  in  the  London  atid 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias, 


Na7nrs  in  formsr  Pharmacopeias. 

ACETUM  fcilliticum. 

iEthiops  mineralis. 

Aqua  aluminofa  Bateana. 
calcis  fimplex. 
cinnamomi  (implex. 

Ipirituofa. 

Irordeata. 

juniperi  compoflta. 
nienthx  piperitidis  fimplex. 

fpiritu- 

ofa. 

I vulgaris  fimplex. 

— fpirituofa. 

rucis  mofchatse. 
piperis  Jamaicenfis. 
pulcgii  fimplex. 
pulegii  fpirituofa; 
raphani  compofita. 
rofarum  dainalcenarum. 
fapphirina. 
feminum  anethi. 

■ — anifi  compofita. 

carui. 

Aqua  vitriolica  camphorata, 

Argenti  vivi  purlficatio. 

Axungia;  porcinm  curatio. 

B. 

Balfamum  fulphuris  barbadenfe. 

fimplex. 

traumaticum. 

anodymim. 

fapoiiaceum. 

Eutyrum  atuimonii. 


Neon  Names, 

Acetum  fcillse.  Lond. 
Hydrargyrus  cum  fulphure.  Lond. 
Aqua  aluminis  compofita.  Lond. 
calcis.  Lond. 
cinnamomi.  Lond. 

Spiritus  cinnamomi.  Lond. 
Deco(9;um  hordei.  Lond. 

Spiritus  juniperi  compofitus.  Lon. 
A-qua  menthae  piperitidis.  Lond. 
Spiritus  menths  piperitidis.  Loa, 

Aqua  menthx  fativx.  Lond. 
Spiritus  menthx  fativx.  Lond, 
nucis  mofehatx.  Lond. 
Aqua  pimento.  Lond. 

pulegii.  Lond. 

Spiritus  pulegii.  Lond. 

raphani  compofitus.  Lon. 
Aqua  rofx.  Lond. 

cupri  ammoniati.  Lond. 
anethi.  Lond. 

Spiritus  anifi  compofitus.  Lond, 
carui.  Lond. 

Aqua  zinci  vitriolati  cum  campho- 
ra.  Lond. 

Pydrargyri  purlficatio.  Lond. 
Adipis  fuillx  prxparatio.  Lond. 


Petroleum  fulphuratum.  Lond. 
Oleum  fulphuratum.  Lond. 
Tindlura  benzocs  compofita.  Lofl. 
Linimentum  anodynum.  Ed. 
lu’nimentum  faponaceum.  Ed. 
Caufticum  antimonialc.  Ed. 

Calx 
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C. 

Calx  antimonli. 

Caullicum  airtimoniale. 

commune  fortius. 

lunare. 

Ceratum  album. 

citrinum. 

epuloticum. 

Chalybls  rubigo  prsparata. 
Cinnabaris  faffitia. 

ConfeAio  cardiaca. 

Confeftio  Japonica. 

Cornu  cervi  calcinatio. 

Crocus  raetallorum. 

D. 

Decofium  album. 

commune  pro  clyftcrc-. 
peftorale.  > 

E. 

Ele^^a  rium  lentivum. 

Elixir  aloes. 

. myrrhx  compofitum. 
paregoricum. 
proprictatis. 
facrum. 
falutis. 

EmplallruYn  ex  ammoniaco  cum 
mercurio. 
antihyfteri&um. 

. attrahens. 
cephalicum. 
commune. 

— adhefivum. 
cum  gummi. 

— cum  mercurio. 
e cymino. 
roborans. 

e fapone. 

llomachicum. 

\eficatoriura. 


New  Names. 


Antimonium  calcinatum.  Lond. 

muriatum.  Lond. 
Calx  cum  kali  puro.  Lond. 
Argentum  nitratum,  Lond. 

Sal  argenti,  Ed. 

Ceratum  fpermatis  ceti.  Lond. 
refinje  flava:.  Lond. 
lapidis  calaminaris.  Lond. 
FerrI  rubigo.  Lond. 

Hydrargyrus  fulphuratus  ruber.  L. 
5 Confeftio  aroniatlca,  Lond. 

I pleftuarium  cardlacum,  E^. 
Eledluarium  Japonicum.  Ed. 
Cornu  cervi  uftio.  Lond. 

Crocus  antimonii.  Ed. 


Decoftum  cornu  cervi.  Lond. 

pro  enemate.  Lond. 
hordei  compofitum.  L, 


Eleftuarium  c fenna.  Lond. 
Tinftura  aloes  compofita.  Lond. 

fablnas  compofita.  Lond. 
opll  camphorata.  Lond. 
Elixir  aloes.  Ed. 

ex  aloe  et  rheo.  Ed. 
TInftura  fennz  compofita.  Ed. 
Emplaftrum  aminoniaci  cum  hy- 
drargyro.  Lond. 
fcEtIdum.  Ed. 
cera;.  Lond. 
picis  burgundicae.  Lor. 
lithargyri.  Lond. 

— cum  refioa.  Lond. 

— cun?  gummi.  Lon. 

— cum  bydrargyro.  L. 
cuminl.  Lond. 
thuris.  Lond. 
faponis.  Lond. 
ladani.  Lond. 
Gantharjdis.  Lond. 

EmuUio 

\ \ ' 
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Emulfio  communis. 

Ens  veneris. 

Extrafticum  cathartlcum. 

thebaicum. 

F. 

Ferri  rubigo. 

Flores  benzolnl* 
martialeSi 
zinci. 

Fotus  communlsi 

Hiera  picra.  ^ 

I. 

Infufum  amarum  fimplcj^, 
fenuE  commune. 
Julepum  e camphora. 
e creta. 
c mofoho, 

L. 

Laudanum  llquidum. 
Linimentum  album. 

faponaceum. 

volatile. 

Lixivium  faponarlum. 
tartari. 

M. 

Mel  .®gyptlacum. 
rofaceum.' 

Mercurlus  calclnatus; 

corroiivus  fublimatus. 

. — — ruber, 

dulcis  fublimatus. 
emeticua  flavus. 
prascipitatus  albus. 

■I— . - — ruber. 


Ncn» 

Lac  amygdala.  Lond. 

Flores  martialcs.  Ed. 

EJetraftum  e colocynthldc  compfl- 
fitumi  Lond. 

Opium  purlficatum.  Lond. 


Ferri  limatura  prsparata.  Ed. 
Flores  benzoes.  Lond. 

Ferrum  ammonlacale.  Lond. 
Calx  zinci.  Lond. 

Decodlum  pro  fomeuto.  Londi 


Fidvis  aloeticus.  Lond. 


Infufum  gentlauE  corapofitum.  L. 

fenoE  tartarifatunv.  Lond. 
Miftura  camphorata,  Lond. 
cretacea.  Lond. 
mofehata.  Lond. 


TinAura  thebalca*.  Ed. 
Unguentum  fpermatis  cetl.  Load. 
Linimentum  faponis.  Load. 

ammoniE.  Loqd. 
Aqua  kali  purl.  Lond, 
kali.  Loud. 


Oxymel  Eruglnis.  Lond. 

Mel  rofae.  Lond. 

Hydrargyrus  calclnatus.  Lond. 

muriatus.  Lond. 
nitratus  ruber.  Lond. 
Calomdlas.  Load. 

Hydrargyrus  vltriolatus.  Lond. 
Calx  hydrargyri  alba.  Lond. 
Mercurius  corrofivus  ruber.  Edin. 

Nitriim 
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N. 

Kitrum  vitriolatum. 

o. 

Oleum  animale. 

petrolei  barbadenfis. 
terebinthins  Eethereum, 

Opium  colatum. 

Oxymcl  fcilliticum. 

i*. 

Philoulum  Londinenfe. 

Pilulae  aromaticx. 

. r 

coccias. 

mercuriales. 

pacilicas. 

nifi. 

Pulvis  e bolo  compofitus. 

— cum  opio. 

cephalicus. 

Pulvis  e cerufTa  compofitus. 

Dovcri. 
ftcrnutaturius. 

R. 

Rub  baccarnm  fambuci. 

\ 

S. 

Sacchahiin  faturnl. 

Sal  abfinthii. 

ammoniacus  volatilise. 

satharticus  glauberi. 

diureticus.  . , 

martis. 
tupcllenfisi 
tartarl. 
vitrioli. 

volatills  falls  ammonlaci. 

Species  aromaticae. 

Spiritus  cornu  «ervi. 


3 

New  Ndiiiex'. 


Kali  vitrlolatiim.  Loiid. 


Oleum  e corubus  reftificatum.  E^. 
petrolei.  Loud. 
terebinthinasreftificaUim.L. 
Opium  purificatum.  Lond. 
Oxymel  fcillae.  Lond. 


Confeftio  opiata.  Lond. 

Pulvis  aloeticus  cum  guaiaco.  Lon. 
Pilulse  ex  colocynthide  cum  aloe.  £. 
ex  hydrargyro.  Edin. 
thebaica:.  Edin. 
ex  aloe  cum  myrrha.  Londii 
Pulvis  e creta  compofitus  Lond. 

* cum  opio.  Lond; 

fternutatoriiis.  Editl. 

Pulvis  e cerufla.  Lond. 

fudorificus.  Edin. 
afari  compofitus.  Lond. 


Succus  bacese  fambuci  fpiflatuil. 
Loud.  Ed. 


C Cerufla  acetata,  Lond. 

\ Sal  plumbi,  Edlht 
Kali.  Lond, 

Alcali  volatile  ex  fale  ammohlaco. 
Edin. 

C Natron  vitriolatitm,  Lorid. 
^Soda  vitrlolata,  Edin. 

Kali  acetatum.  Lond. 

FerrUm  vitriolatum 
Soda  tartarizata.  Bdin: 

Kali.  Lond; 

Zincum  vitriolatum.  Londi 
Ammonia,  Lond. 

Pulvis  aromaticus.  Lond.  1, 
Liquor  volatilis  cornu  cervi-  Lond. 

Spiritua 
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Namts  {» former  Pharmacopoeias. 
Spiritus  lavendulas  compofiius. 

fimpk'X. 

nitri  dulcis. 

— - — glaubtri, 
falis  ammoniaci. 
fall's  ammoniaci  cum  calcc 
vivo. 

falis  ammoniaci  iulcis. 
falis  marini  glauberi. 

"Vinofus  camphoratis. 

vitrioli  dulcis. 

tenuis. 

volatilis  aromaticua. 

fcetidus. 

Succi  fcorbutici. 

Sulphur  auratum  antimonii. 
Syrupus  ex  althaea. 

e corticibus  aurantiorum. 
balfamicus. 
c meconio. 
rofarum  folutivus. 

T. 


Ne’w  Narnes. 

Tinftura  laveiidulae.  Lond. 
bpiruiis  lavendulsE.  Lond. 
Spiritu.s  jcthcris  nitrofi.  Lond. 
Acidum  nitri  vinofum.  Edin. 
Acidum  nitrol'um  Lond.  Edin. 
Aqua  arnmonise.  Lond. 

Alkali  volatile  caullicum.  Edin. 

Spiritus  ammonia:.  Lond. 

Acidum  muriaticnm.  Lond. 
Spiritus  camphoratus.  Lond. 
Spiritus  aetheris  viirlolicl,  Lond. 
Acidum  viti iolicum vinofum,  Ed. 
Acidum  vitriolicum  dilutum,  L. 
Acidum  vitriolicum  tenue,  Ed. 
Spiritus  ammoniae  compofuus.  L. 

fostidus.  Lond. 

Succus  cochlearia:  compofitus.  Lon. 
Sulphur  antimoniiprKcipitatum.  E, 
Syrupus,altheae.  Lond. 

corticis  aurantii.  Lond, 
tolutanus.  Lond- 
papaveris  albi.  Lond^ 
rolW.  Lond. 


TabellE  cardialgicae. 
Tartarum  emeticum. 

regeneratum. 


folubile. 


vitilolatum. 

Tirtftura  amara. 

antiphthifica. 

aromatica. 

foetida. 

guaiacina  volatilis. 

ipecacuanhae. 

japonica. 

viartis  in  fpiritu  falis. 
melampodii. 
rhabarbari  fpirituofa, 
vinofa. 


Trochifci  e creta.  Lond. 

' C Antimonium  tartarlfatuin.  hoiii 

^ Tartarus  antimonialis.  Ed. 

Alkali  fixuin  vegetabile  acctatum. 

Edin. 

r Kali  tartarifatum.  Lond. 

■J  Alkali  fixum  vegetabile  tartarifa- 
turn.  Edin. 

C Kali  vitriolatum.  Lond. 

■<  Alkali  fixum  vegetabile  vitriola- . 

L turn,  Ed. 

Tinftura  gentians  compofita.  L, 
faturnina.  Edin. 
cinnamomi  compofita.  L. 
afp:  foetid?:.  Lond. 
guaiaci.  Lond.  V 

■Vinum  ipecacuanhae.  Edin.  ‘ 

Tindfura  catechu  Lond. 

ferri  muriati.  Lond- 

Tinftura  hellebori  nigri.  Lond. 
rhabarbari.  Lond. 

"Vinum  rhabarbari.  Lond. 

Tindura 


V 
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Tinftura  rofarum. 
facra. 

ftomachica. 

Trochifci  bechici  albi. 

> nigrl. 

Turpethum  minerale. 

V.’  U. 

Vinum  antimociale. 
chalybeatum. 

XJnguentum  album. 

album, 
antipforicum; 
balilicum  flavuih. 
caeruleum. 

fortius. 

mitius. 

e mercurio  prbecipitato, 

, faturninum. 
fimplex. 
ad  veficatorla.' 


Kew  Namet, 

Infufum  rofae,  Lond. 

rofarum,  Edin. 

Vinum  aloes,  Lond. 

Vinum  aloetlcum,  Edin.  , 
Tindlura  cardamomi  compofita.  L. 
Trochifci  amyli.  Lond, 

glycyrthizae.  Lond. 
Mercurius  davus.  Edin. 


Vinum  antimonii.  Lond. 
fern.  Lond. 

Unguentum  cerae.  Lond. 

e ceruffa.  Edin. 
e fulphure.  Edin. 

, refinas  flav^.  Lorid. 

ex  hydrargyro.  Edin. 
liydrargyn  fortius.  L. 

— . mitius.  Lon. 

calcis  hydrargyri  aibse. 

I Lond. 

ceruffas  acetataj.  Loiid. 
adipis  fuillas.  Lond. 
cantbaridis.  Ldnd. 


ENGLISH 


ENGLISH  INDEX 


ACetated  cerufle 
kali 

quickfilver 
vegetable  alkali 

Acetous  acid 

fermentation 
Acids  in  general 
aerial 
aqua  regia 
of  borax 
muriatic 
nitrous 

vinous 

weak 

of  tartar  diftilled 
of  tartar  cryftallized 
elixir  of  vitriol 
vitrolic 

' vinous 

• weak 

fait  of  borax 
Julejp 

Aconite,  infpiffated  juice  of 

Aerial  acid 

^ther  julep 

Aithiops  mineral 

Affinities 

Agaric 

female 

Agrimony 

Alder 

Alexiterial  water 
Alkali,  fixed  foffil  purified 

fixed  vepetable  purified 
Alkanet 
All-fpicc  water 
Almond,  bitter 
Almond,  fweet 
Aloes,  Barbadoes 

caballine,  or  horfe 
fetid 


Aloes  hepatic 

Page 

1 22 

focotorine 

ib. 

Aloetic  powder  with  Iron 

556 

with  guaiacum 

ib. 

wine 

504 

Alum 

124 

curd 

617 

burnt 

401 

purified 

ib. 

Aluminous  earth 

50 

Amalgam  of  tin 

454 

Amber 

291 

Amber  julep 

540 

Ambergris 

125 

Ammonia,  prepared 

387 

Ammoniacal  irop 

427 

Ammonlacum  milk 

537 

Anemone  meadow 

26  ( 

Animal  calcareous  earths 

59 

matters  in  general 

54 

' oil 

359 

Angelica 

128 

Anife  , 

jza 

Anodyne  balfam 

532 

liniment 

ib. 

Antlcferic  fpirit 

485. 

Antimonial  caulHc 

416 

powder 

4'7 

wine 

504 

Antimony  • 

129 

butter  of 

416 

calcined 

4'3 

cerulTe  of  ^ 

42  2 

crocus  of 

4 ‘5 

murlated 

41b 

nitrated  calx 

414 

panacea 

423 

precipitated  fulphur  4 1 8 

prepared 

3'8 

• tartarifed 

419 

vitrified 

420 

vitrified 

422 

K.  r 

Anti- 

Page 

45' 

397 

432 

398 

376 

87 

62 

65 

64 

ib. 

374 

373 

476 

373 

377 

376 

403 

117 

473 

372 

403 

539 

33' 

C5 

540 

443 

67 

118 

119 

ib. 

1 22 

465 

387 

38' 

128 

464 

127 

ib, 

122 

ib. 

ib. 
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Page 

Page 

Antimony,  ccrated 

420 

BIftort 

148 

Antiphthifical  tinfturc 

528 

Bitter  infufion 

495 

Ants 

190 

fweet 

184 

A qua  regia 

64 

wine  ' 

504 

Ardent  fpirit 

47  ‘ 

Birthwort 

*3  * 

Argillaceous  earth 

60 

Bitumens 

58 

Armenian  bole 

149 

Black-cherry  water 

467 

Aromatic  powder 

557 

hellebore 

*99 

fpirit 

485 

Blefled  thiftle 

161 

volatile 

538 

Bloodftone 

*97 

tinfture 

512 

Blue  bottle 

181 

vinegar 

500 

Bohemian  bole 

*49 

Arfenic 

138 

Bole  armenic 

ib. 

mineral,  folurion  of 

540 

of  Blois 

ib. 

Artichoke 

172 

Bones,  earth  of 

59 

Afarabacca 

*37 

Bougies 

' 614 

Afti  tree 

1 90 

Boxtree 

*53 

Afparagus 

*38 

Buck-bean 

298 

Attvaflions,  tables  of 

70 

Buckthorn 

484 

Avcns 

164 

Buglofs 

*52 

Burdock 

*43 

■ B. 

Burgundy  pitch 

257 

Burnt  alum 

40  r 

Balm 

229 

Burnet  faxifrage 

256 

water 

468 

Butcher’s  broom 

267 

Balfam,  anodyne 

532 

Butter-bur 

254 

of  Canada 

140 

Butter  of  antimony 

416 

of  cqpaiva 

ib. 

Bramble 

267 

of  Guead 

141 

Brooklime 

*44 

of  Peru 

142 

Broom  ' 

*93 

faponaceous 

532 

of  Tolu 

*43 

C. 

'Barbadoes  tar 

255 

Bartierry 

146 

Cabbage 

*5* 

Barilla 

*49 

bark  tree  * 

*94 

Bark,  Peruvian 

150 

Cajeput  oil 

*59 

Barley 

201 

Calamine,  prepared 

3*9 

water 

49' 

Calamy 

*54 

Baths 

86 

Calcination 

1 1 1 

Bay 

218 

Calcined  antimony 

4*3 

Beans 

187 

quickfilver 

433 

Bears-foot 

198 

zinc  > 

455 

grape  whortleberry 

305 

Calomel 

438 

Beet  . 

J46 

Camphor 

46 

Betony 

ib. 

Camphor 

*56 

Benzoine 

*45 

water 

466 

flowers  of 

379 

Camphorated  mixture 

535 

Bezoar  ftone 

*47 

fpirit  ^ 

539 

Birch 

ib. 

fpirit  of  wine 

53* 

Bifmuth 

148 

tindure  of  opium  526 

, 

Cha- 

» ■ 


1 


Camomile 

Camomile-flower  water 

Canella  alba 

Candy  can-ot 

Caperbufli 

Caraway 

Cardamom  lefler 

Carline  thillle 

Carmalite  water 

Carpobalfam 

Catechu 

Cafcarilla 

Caflia 

of  the  cane 
water 
Caftor 

oil 

water 

Caflumunar 
Cataplafms 
Cataplafm  of  cummin 
of  mullard 

Catmint 

Cauftic,  common  ftrongell 
milder 
ley 

volatile  alkali, 
Celandine 
Centaury,  greater 
lefs 

Cerates 

Cerate  of  acetated  lltJiarge 
of  calamine 
of  cantharides 
for  the  lij)3 
Ample 

of  tspanifli  flies 
of  fpermaceti. 
of  foap 
of  yellow  refin 
Cerated  glafs  of  antimony 
C(!rufle 

of  antimony 
Chalk  prepared 
julep 
mixture 
Chafte  tree 
Cherry 
Chervil 

water 
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Page 

169 

467 

158 

182 

160 

163 

i6( 

162 

483 

162 
167 
j 64 
166 

165 
463 

166 

347 

466 

166 

615 
ib. 

616 

235 

386 

ib. 

384 

389 

170 

167 

168 

613. 

614 
613 

ib. 

615 

613 
ib. 

615 

614 
ib. 

422 

.451 

422 

3>9 

499 

535 

119 

168 

169 
465 


Page 

170 

*53 

433 

172 

*73 
, 46i 
249 

*73 

30S 

163 

164 
86 

*73 

*74 

430 

175 

ib. 

5*. 

299 

1 76 
108 
490 

483. 


China  root 
Chocolate  nuts 
Cinereal  powder  of  mercury 
Cinnabar,  native 
Cinnamon 

water 

Cinquefoil 
Citron 
Civet 
Cloves 

Clove  July-flowers 
Coating  of  glafles 
Cochineal 
Coffee 

Colcothar  of  vitriol 
Coloquintida 
Colomba 

Colouring  matter  of  vegetables 
Colt’s  foot 
Comfrey 
Comminution 
Common  decoftioH 
Compound  balm -water 

decodlion  of  barley  491 
infufion  of  gentian  49^ 
juniper-water 
tineffure  of  aloes 
^ fpirit  of  anifeed 

of  horferadifli 
of  juniper  _ 
Concrete  effential  oil 
Confeftion,  aromatic 
cordial 

of  Damocrates 
Japonic 
opiate 

Conferves 
Conferve  of  arum 
of  chervil 
of  hips 
of  millepedes 
of  mint 
of  orange-rind 
of  rofe-buds 
of  rofes  vitriolated 
of  floes 
of  fquills 
of  wood-forrel 
of  wormwood 
Contrayerva 

Rr  i 


486 

510' 

47  S 
48.2. 
480; 
46- 

584^ 
5:8  jT 


582 

58^ 

324 

326 

3?7 

ib. 

Ib. 

326 

325 

326 
328 

327 

ib. 

325 

326 
176 

Copa! 
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Page 

Copal 

176 

Dragon’s  blood 

274  , 

Copper 

17^ 

Dropwort  lieitilock 

188 

Coral.  rc(J 

177 

Dulcilied  fpirit  of  nitre  . 

47C 

Coraline 

176 

of  vitriol 

473 

Coriander 

177 

Coftmary 

140 

E. 

Cowhage 

1 84 

Co\v  flips 

^48 

Earrths 

58 

Crabs-clavvs- 

*57 

Egg,  puDet’s 

245 

Crabs-eyes 

158 

Elaterrum 

3^^ 

Creffes,  water 

234 

Elecampane 

185 

Crocus  of  antimony 

4'5 

Eledluary  of  cafTia 

580 

of  iron 

43 1 

^ Japonic 

582 

Ciyftallization 

100 

lenitive 

581 

Cryflalline  earth 

60 

of  manna 

582 

Cubebs 

1.78 

nitrous 

583 

Cummin 

179 

of  fcammony 

580 

Currants 

305 

of  fenna . 

581 

Currant,  black 

26c. 

terebinthinate 

5«3 

red 

ib. 

thebaic 

5^5 

infplITated  juice  of 

333 

tin 

588 

Curfuta 

i8i ' 

for  the  gums 

582 

Cyperus 

182 

Elder,  black 

273 

dwarf 

1 8'4 

IX 

berry,  infpifTated  juice  of  331 

flower- water 

469 

LandelloH 

294 

Elixir  of  aloes 

510 

Date 

1 82 

of  aloes  and  rhubarb 

527 

Deadly  nightfliade 

144 

of  guaiacum 

52r 

Decodllons 

486 

volatile  . 

ib. 

Dacodtion  of  barley 

491 

of  health 

'529 

of  catechu 

5C2 

paregoric 

526 

of  elm 

493 

facred 

527 

of  hartfhorn 

488 

of  vitriol,  acid 

530 

of.  hellebore 

49' 

• fweet 

531 

of  marfli-mallows 

488 

Elm-tree 

304 

of  Peruvian  bark 

490 

Emetic  tartar 

419 

of  farfaparilla 

492 

Emulfion,  Arabic 

537 

of  feneka 

493 

. common 

537 

of  the  woods 

492 

Ample,  oily 

539 

for  fomentation 

490 

volatile,  oily 

ib. 

for  glyftcrs 

ib. 

Endive 

i8y 

Depuration 

99 

Englilh  herb  mercury 

150 

Devil’s  bit 

2^1 

Ens  veneris 

427 

Dill 

1 28 

Epithems 

616 

Dill-water 

462 

Eryngo 

1 86 

Diftillation 

105 

lillential  oils 

>■50 

DiRiiled  waters 

457 

ElTential  oil  of  anife 

3S<5 

fpirits 

470 

of  camomile  flowers  3 64 

Dittany  of  Crete 

183 

caraway- feeds 

3?^ 

Dog'iofe  - 

ihi 

Eflcutial; 

I 
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Efle;;tial  cril  of  cloves  $ 64 

of  cinnamon  365 

of  fennel  365 

of  Jamaica  pepper  358 
of  juniper  357 

of  lavender  flowers  356 
•of  mace  365 

of  marjoram  ib. 

' of  mint  357 

. of  nutmeg  366 

of  orange  fleins  364 

of  origanum  357 

of  pennyroyal  ib. 

of  peppermint  ib. 

^ of  rhodium  , 3*^5  , 

of  rofemary  357 

of  rue  366 

of  fafiafras  358 

of  favin  ib. 

of  favory  366 

. of  tanfy  . ib. 

of  vegetables  45 

of  woi’mwood  364 

Eupborbium  186 

Evaporation  ' IC4 

Expreifed  oil*  ’ 346 

Exprefljon  107 

Exficcation  ib. 

Extracts,  334 

Extract  of  aloes  344 

of  black  hellebore  337 

of  black  hellebore  338 

of  broom  tops  337 

of  cafcarilla  341 

of  camomile  337 

of  coloquintida  338 

of  dandelion  344 

of  gentian  337 

of  the  heads  of  white 

poppies  338  , 

of  jalap  341 

•of  liquorice  337 

of  logwood  339 

of  myrrh  343 

of  opium  34 z 

of  Peruvian  bark  340 

; with 

the  refill  ib.  • 

of  rue  337 

of  lavin  ib. 


Page 

Extract  of  the  feeds  of  hemlock  338 


of  fenna 

34* 

of  w'ormvvood 

344 

Extraftion 

98 

Eyebright 

187 

F. 

Farina  of  vegetables 

50 

Featherfew,  vvnld 

227 

Fennel,  common 

1 89 

flower 

236 

water 

463 

1 fwect 

1 89 

Fotnugrek 

190 

Fermentation 

SS 

Fern,  male 

18S 

Fjg 

162 

Figwoil 

281 

Fir,  Scotch  of  common 

. 114 

Fire,  produftions  from  ve 

getables 

by  . . 

40 

Foetid  fpirit  of  ammonia 

47  S 

tinfture 

5J2 

Fixed  air 

65 

vegetable  alkali 

41 

vegetable  falts 

ib» 

Flax,  purging 

2z2 

Flag,,  ye  How 

213 

Flcawort 

260 

Flowers  of  fulphur,  'walhed  40^ 

Flo-wcrs  of  zinc 

455 

Foxglove 

183 

Frankincenfe 

297 

French  bole 

149 

lavender 

288 

Fumitory 

’-r- 

Furnaces 

78 

F uficn 

no 

G. 

Galangal 

,3  9.i 

Galbanum 

ib. 

Galls 

193 

Gamboge 

ib. 

Garden  cucumber 

‘ 178 

Garden  clary 

201 

Garlic  ; 

1 2 r 

Gentian 

’9? 

R r 3 

Cerrnander 

630  E N 

G I 

Germander 

Page 

169 

Ginger- 

306 

Gingfeng 

194 

Glafs  of  antimony 
Glauber’s  fait 

420 

396 

fpirit  of  nitre 

373 

Goats  rue 

19Z 

Gold 

140 

Golden-rod 

302 

Golden  fulphur  of  antimony 

418 

Gourd  ' 

179 

Grains  of  Paradifc 

*95 

Gromvvell 

223 

Ground-ivy 

198 

Ground-  pine 

170 

Grofs  oil  of  vegetables 

4+ 

Guaiacum 

196 

Guinea-pepper 

256 

Gum 

47 

ammoniac,  the  prepara- 

. tion  of 

3*9 

ammoniac 

1 26 

Arabic 

196 

Arabic  tree 

*15 

^ , demi 

*^^5 

V kino 

215 

- lac 

216 

inaftich 

227 

refin 

48 

tragacanth 

*97 

Gypfeous  earth 

60 

H. 

■Hartlhoms 

177 

Harffliorn,  burning  of 

320 

Harts-tongue 

222 

Kedge-mullard 

186 

Hemlock 

171 

dropwort 

240 

infpilfated  juice  of 

332 

Hemp 

159 

agrimony 

186 

Henbane 

207 

Herbs,  drying  of 

320 

Hermodaftyl 

200 

Hips 

Hog’s -lard 

181 

1 18 

prepared 

3*9 

Poney 

228 

purifying  of 

321 

of  rofes 

552 

of  fquills 

I S H 


Hops 

Page 

224 

Horfe-chefnut 

• 200 

Horehound,  white 

226 

Horferadlfli 

263 

Houndftongue 

181 

Hyflbp 

209 

hedge 

*95 

water 

468 

Hypocyllis 

209 

I. 

Imperfeft  metalg 

61 

Indian  leaf 

225 

pink 

284 

root 

262 

Infufions 

486 

Infufion  of  rhubarb 

497 

of  rofes 

ib. 

of  Peruvian  bark  501 

of  tamarinds  with  fenna  496 

Infpilfated  juices 

33=> 

Ipecacuan 

21 1 

Iron 

187 

filings  of,  purified 

323 

Ifinglafs 

2 10 

Ivy 

•97 

Jack  by  the  hedge 

1 20 

Jalap 

209 

Jamaica  pepper 

256 

Japan-earth 

2 !0 

Japonic  tlndure 

5*6 

JalTmlne 

2 10 

Jerufalem  oak 

*5* 

Juices 

328 

Jujubes 

2 14 

Juniper 

268 

E. 

Kali,  p^ure,  water  of 

■ 3S3 

Kermes  grains 

214 

mineral 

423 

Kino,  gum 

2*5 

L. 

Lac,  gum 

N 216 

'Laudanum 

217 

Ladies  bed-ftraw 

192 

mantle 

120 

fmock  ’ 

161 

Laudanumj 
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Laudanum,  liquid 

525 

Marjoram,  wild 

246 

Lavender 

218 

fweet 

22c 

I.ead 

258 

Marflimallows 

124 

Lemnian  earth 

149 

Martial  a:thiops 

430 

Lemon 

222 

flowers 

427 

peel  water 

465 

Mafterwort 

210 

infpiflated  juice  of 

333 

Mailich,  Syrian  herb 

226 

Lentifc  tree 

219 

May-lily  water 

468 

Leopards-bane 

132 

Mayweed  • 

177 

Lettuce,  garden 

217 

Meadowfweet 

304 

ftrong  fcented 

ib. 

Meafures 

9^ 

Lilly-white 

22  i 

Mechoacan 

227 

white  water 

239 

Medicated  honeys 

55* 

of  the  valley 

222 

Medlar  tree 

.230 

Lime-tree 

297 

Melampodium 

199 

Lime  with  pure  kali 

386 

Melllot 

228 

water 

498 

Melon 

229 

Linftus  lenient 

5«3 

Mercury  ' 

201 

Liniments 

60 1 

herb 

230 

Liniment  of  ammonia 

608 

acetated 

43* 

ftronger 

609 

calcined 

. 433 

Lin  feed 

223 

cinereal 

ib. 

Liquid  amber 

ib. 

with  chalk 

434 

laudanum 

525 

muriated 

435 

Liquorice 

194 

mild  muriated 

44® 

Litharge 

223 

nitrated 

441 

Liverwort,  eryngo  leaved 

220 

Plenck’s  folution 

448 

a(h-coloured  ground  219 

purified 

43* 

Lobelia 

223 

red  precipitate 

44* 

Logwood 

220 

red  fulphurated 

446 

Lopez  root 

262 

fublimate 

' 435 

Lovage 

219 

folution 

438 

Lunar  cauftic 

424 

fimple  folution 

448 

pills 

426 

fweet 

438 

Lungwort,  fpotted 

z6i 

with  fulphur 

443 

Lupines,  white 

224 

white  calx 

44* 

Lutes 

86 

white  precipitate 

ib. 

f 

vitrlolated 

446 

M. 

' 

yellow 

ib. 

Metals  in  general 

60 

Mace 

224 

Mezereon 

230 

Madder 

266 

Milk 

215 

Magnefia  alba 

59 

Mild  muriated  quickfilver 

440 

alba 

405 

Milfoil 

231 

calcined 

407 

Minerals  in  general 

58 

Maidenhair 

298 

Mineral  acids 

62 

Mallow 

225 

calcareous  earths 

59 

Mandrake 

ib. 

oils 

58 

Manna 

226 

Mlfleltoe 

302 

Marigold 

*55 

Mithridate 

5 86 

R r 4 Moneywort 
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Moneywort 

Page 
2 <8 

Oil  of  eggs  * 

Page 

3+8 

347 

358 

390 

Islonkfliood 

I 17 

of  flax- feed 

Mothenvort  ■" 

l5i 

of  foffil  tar 

Mother  of  thyme 

2S3 

of  hartfhorn 

Mucilage  of  gum  Arabic 

493 

of  muflard-feed 

3+7 

of  gum  tragacanth' 

49+ 

of  turpentine 

359 

of  ftarch 

493 

" of  wax 

366 

of  quince-feecj 

494 

of  wine 

363 

Mugwort  , 

136 

Ointments 

60  £ 

Mulberry 

231 

•Egyptian 

6cg 

Mullein 

3C0 

anodyne 

ib. 

Muriatic  acid 

37+ 

antipforic 

607 

Murlated  antimony 

4x6 

bafilicon 

ib. 

. qulckfilver 

435 

blue 

605 

Muflc  ' 

232 

digeftive 

610 

mixture 

536 

epifpafljc 

603 

feed 

114 

for  cancers 

610 

Muftard 

297 

for  the  hosmoirhoids 

ib. 

feed 

2h3 

nervine 

ib. 

Mutton-fuet  prepared 

3'9 

of  acetated  ceruffe 

604 

Myrrh 

233 

of  calx  of  zinc 

6C2 

Myrobalajis 

ib. 

of  ceruflTe 

604 

Jilyrtle 

234 

of  elder 

607 

N. 

of  elemi 
of  hog’s  lard 

604 

602 

Natron,  prepared 

387 

of  infufion  of  cantha 
rides 

603 

Niiyew,  fweet 

234 

of  nitrated  quick- 

Nephritic wood 

23s 

filver 

606 

Neale 

304 

of  qulckfilver, 

dead 

z 1 8 

flronger 

60  c 

Nitrated  calx  of  antimony 

414 

vyeaker 

ib. 

fjiv'er 

424 

of  Spanifli  flies 

603 

; quickfilver 

441 

of  fpermaceti 

607 

Nitre 

236 

of  fulphur 

ib. 

purified 

396 

of  ftorax 

61 1 

Nitrous  acid 

373 

of  tar 

606 

diluted 

ib. 

of  tobacco 

61 1 

Noble  liverwort 

200 

of  tutty 

60S 

Nutmeg 

, 238 

of  verdegris 

603 

N ox  vomica 

239 

of  w^hlte  calx  of 

0. 

« 

quickfilver 

. of  w'hite  hellebore 

602 

604 

of  yellow  refin 

607 

Oak 

262 

faturnlne 

604 

Oat 

138 

fimple 

608 

Ochre,  yellow 

239 

fimple 

60  3 

(jil  of  almonds 

347 

fuppurative 

612 

of  amber  360,  37  S 

wax 

603 

t)f.chocoIa(e-nijts 

white 

604 

Ointment 
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Ointment  yellow 

606 

Pills  of  corrofive  fublimatc 

Olibaiium 

240 

of  elaterium 

Olive 

ib. 

of  gamboge 

Onion 

j68 

foetid 

Opium 

241 

of  gums 

Opopanax 

242 

of  jalap 

Orange  curalToa 

139 

of  opium 

Seville 

ib. 

pacific  ■ • 

peel  water 

465 

Plummer’s 

Orris  florentine 

2 J 3 

of  quickfilver 

Orel  1 Is 

278 

of  fquills 

Oxymel  of  garlic 

55+ 

lloraachic 

of  meadow  faffron 

553 

of  tar 

of  fquills 

ib. 

thebaic 

6f  verdegris 

ib. 

Piftachio  nut 

peftoral 

55+ 

Plantain 

fimple 

ib. 

Plafters 

Oyfter  Ihells 

296 

Plalter  of  ammoniacum  with 

quickfilver.  • 

P. 

Palma  chrilli 

antihyfteric 

blifterlng 

26? 

blue 

Palm-tree  ' 

■247 

. of  Burgundy  pitch 

Panacea  of  antimony 

4^3 

of  cantharides 

Paregoric  elixir 

526 

common 

Pareira  brava 

248 

of  corrofive  fublimate 

Parfley 

255 

for  corns 

Parfneps 

249 

of  cummin 

Peach  tree 

ib. 

of  deadly  nightlhade 

Pearl  afhes 

269 

defenfive 

Pellitory  of  Spain  ~ 

262 

of  Foenugrec 

of  the  wall 

249 

foetid 

'Pennyroyal 

261 

of  frankincenfe 

w’ater 

+64 

of  hemlock 

Peony 

246 

of  henbane 

Pepper,  long 

257 

of  ladanum 

Peppermint 

229 

of  litharge 

water 

463 

with  gum 

Perfeft  metals 

60 

with  mer- 

Peruvian bark 
Pharmaceutical  operations 

250 

9+ 

cury 

wnth  refin 

apparatus 

Pilewort 
Pills  aethiopic 
of  aloes 

with  myrrh 

Bacher’s 

common 

of  colocyntli  with  aloes 

of  coppef 


78 
1 70 

57« 

ib. 

ib. 

576 

572 

ib. 

ib. 


mercurial 
of  mucilages 
of  pitch 
faponaceous 
foap 
IHcking 
llrengthcnlng 
of  wa.'c 


Polypody 
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577 

57^ 

577 
576 

573 

57+ 

ib. 

iB. 

ib. 

573 

575 

ib. 

578 

57+ 

239 

258 

592 

593 

595 
593 

597 
ib. 

593 

596 
600 
599 

594 

599 
593 
60.0 

595 

598 

599, 

600 

5,95 

ib. 

595. 

566 

597 
ib. 

600 

\ ib. 

598 

ib. 

597 

598 

59+ 

259 

Pome- 
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Pome^anate 

>95 

Preparations  of  antimony 

411 

Poplar,  black 

259 

of  iron 

427 

Poppy,  white 

247 

Prepared  kali 

3>8 

red 

248 

Preparations  of  lead 

450 

Potafhes 

4> 

of  mercury 

431 

Potafli,  Ruflian 

172 

of  filver 

424 

Powder,  Aloetic 

556 

of  fulphur 

408 

with  iron 

ib. 

of  zinc 

455 

with  guaiac 

ib. 

Primrofe 

260 

anthelmintic 

562 

Prune 

ib. 

aromatic 

557 

Puff-ball 

224 

of  arum  compound 

563 

Pulps,  extraftion  of 

321 

of  afarabaccaa 

557 

Pure  kali 

386 

cephalic 

ib. 

Purification  of  white  vitriol 

456 

of  cerulTe 

ib. 

Purified  opium 

342 

of  chalk 

558 

fal  ammoniac 

4©4 

with  opium 

559 

Purflane 

260 

of  contrayerva 

558 

Putrefaftive  fermentation 

38' 

of  crab’s  claws 

ib. 

digeftive 

564 

0:. 

of  Dover 

559 

dyfenteric 

5O4 

Quaffy 

262 

fcdative 

565 

Q^ick  grafs 

>95 

of  fenna  compound 

562 

Quicklime 

>55 

fponge 

565 

Quickfilver 

201 

flernutatory 

557 

with  chalk 

. 434 

%ptic 

562 

purified 

432 

fudorific 

559 

Qmnce 

181 

‘ tin 

453 

of  tragacanth  com- 

R. 

pound 

562 

fumigation 

564 

Raid  ns 

304 

for  infants 

ib. 

Rafpben-y 

266 

of  ipecacuan  com- 

Red corrofive  mercury 

441 

pound 

559 

precipitate  mercury 

ib. 

of  jalap  compound 

559 

lead  ' 

450 

againft  the  bite  of  a 

fulphurated  quickfilver 

444 

mad  dog 

563 

Redtilied  oil  of  amber 

361 

of  myrrh  compound 

560 

oil  of  turpentine 

359 

nitrous 

565 

Refined  liquorice 

345 

opiate 

560 

Regenerated  tartar 

398 

Peruvian  purging 

565 

Refin 

47 

of  fcammony 

560 

Refins 

334 

with  aloes  q 6 1 

Reft  harrow 

241 

with  calo- 

Rhubarb 

263 

mel 

ib. 

wine 

507 

Precipitation 

103 

Rhododendron 

264 

Precipitated  fiilphur 

of  anti- 

4,fo 

Rhapontic 

Rice 

204 

246 

mony 

418 

Rice  water 

469 

Rob 
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331 

Rocket 

185 

Rock-oII 

254 

Rochelle  fait 

401 

Kofe  damalk 

265 

red 

ib. 

Rofemary 

266 

Rofe  water 

465 

wood 

231 

Rue 

267 

Rupturewort 

200 

Rull  of  iron 

428 

prepared 

328 

s. 

Sacred  elixir 

527 

tinfturo 

504 

Saffron 

178 

baflard 

meadow 

?74 

Sagapenum 

269 

Sage 

273 

water 

470 

Sago 

, 2O9 

St  John’s  wort 

208 

Saline  aromatic  fpirk 

538 

julep 

540 

matter 

48 

Sal  ammoniac 

270 

polychrell 

395 

Salts 

270 

Salt,  fixed  vegetable  alkali 

purified 

381 

of  amber 

360 

of  amber 

378 

purified 

ib. 

of  hart  (horn 

272 

ofhartfhorn 

39a 

of  lead 

451 

of  milk 

402 

of  filver 

424 

of  forrel 

402 

of  fteel 

429 

of  tartar  , 

3'8o 

fea 

272 

Sanicle 

275 

Saponaceous  balfana 

53* 

Safaparilla 

277 

Saffafras 

278 

Sauce  alone 

120 

Saunders,  white 

275 
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Saunders,  red  jy^ 

yellow  lb. 

Savin  water  469 

Savory,  fummer  278 

Scabious  279 

Scales  of  iron  purified  323 

Scammony  I 279 

Scorbutic  juices  330 

Scurvy-grafs,  garden  1 74 

fea  ■ ib. 

Scots  131 

compound  juice 
of  329 

Sea  colewort  151. 

mofs  176 

Sebeftens  281 

Self-heal  260 

Sevni-metals  61 

Seneka  , , 281 

•'^enna  282 

Shavings  of  iron  prepared  428 

Shepherd’s  purfe  152 

Silelian  earth  149 

Silver  131 

Simarouba  283^ 

Simple  diililled  waters  457 

infufion  of  fenna  493 

mercurial  folution  448 

fpirit  of  lavender  480 

Skerret,  creeping  283 

Slaters  ^ 231 

preparation  of  32c 

Sloe  260 

Smallage  131: 

Snake-weed  148 

Sneezewort  261 

Soap,  white,  SpaniHi  276 

coinmon,  foft  ib, , 

black  ditto  . ib, 

Soapwort  • 277 

Soda  42 

Solonjon’s  feal  1 75 

Soluble'  tartar  400 

Solution  94 

of  corrofive  fubh'mate  438 
Sorrel  1 , 5 

wood  224 

Southernwood  1 1 4 

Sowbread  1^5 

Spanilh  flies  j ^9 

Spearmint  229 


Spear- 
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Spearmint  wafer 

464 

Storax 

289 

Speedwell,  male 

301 

liquid 

290 

Spermaceti 

284 

purification  of 

323 

Spignel 

230 

Strawberry  water 

468 

Spikenard  ♦ 

234 

bufh 

I go 

^irit  of  ammonia 

477 

Sublimate  corrofive  mercury 

435 

compound 

538 

Sublimation 

106 

fuccinated 

ib. 

Succinated  fpin't  of  ammonia 

538 

antifteric  - 

485 

Sugar 

268 

aromatic 

ib. 

candy 

ib. 

of  caraw'ay 

479 

of  lead 

457 

of  cinnamon 

ib. 

of  milk 

402 

of  hartlhorn 

285 

Sulphur 

29 1 

of  lavender 

380 

wort  , 

256 

of  mindererus 

i99 

Sulphurated  kali 

409 

of  nitrous  aether 

476 

oil 

ib. 

r of  nutmeg 

481 

petroleum 

ib. 

of  orange-peel 

485 

Sumach,  common 

292 

of  penny-royal 

482 

Swallow  wort 

301 

2 of  peppermint 

480 

Sweet-feented  flag 

154 

of  pimento 

481 

mercury 

438 

of  rofemary 

482 

Syrup,  acid 

' 550 

of  fal  ammoniac 

388 

alkaline 

ib. 

of  fal  ammoniac  with 

of  almonds 

55  f 

quicklime 

389 

of  balfam  of  Tolu 

548 

of  fea  fait 

374 

balfamic 

5+9 

of  Cn^vy-grafs  ^ 

484 

of  black  currants 

5+6 

of  fpearmint 

481 

of  buckthorn 

548 

- of  vitrioh  weak 

372 

of  cinnamon 

55^ 

- — of  vitriolic  Ether 

473 

of  clove  july-flower 

544 

. - . • com- 

of colchicum 

ib. 

pound 

538 

emetic 

557 

- ' of  w-ihe,  reftified 

286 

of  garlic 

550 

, - proof 

287 

of  ginger 

ib. 

‘Spirituous  caraway  water 

479 

of  lemon-juice 

• 545 

cinnamon  water 

ib. 

of  maplhmallow 

543 

. - ■ Jamaica  pepper  water  48 1 

of  mulberries 

5+5 

nutmeg  water 

48 1 

‘ of  orange-peel 

ib. 

peppermint  water 

480 

of  quickfilver 

55» 

Sponge 

287 

of  rafpberries 

545 

burning  of 

322 

of  red  poppies 

5+6 

Squill 

280 

of  rofes,  pale  < 

ib. 

vinegar 

499 

dry 

ib. 

Squills,  drying  of  1 

32t 

Ample 

5+8 

Stavelacre 

288 

of  fquills 

ib. 

Steel 

r87 

of  vinegar 

543 

comfits 

227 

of  violets 

5+9 

Stinking  orach 

138 

of  white  popples 

546 

Stomachic  elixir 

520 

Tacha- 
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Tindure  of  Iron-*- 

of  min  iated  iron 
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. 5‘9 
518 

Table  of  eflentlal  oils 

japonic 

5*6 

of  mercurial  preparations 

202 

of  jalap 

522 

Talky  earth 

60 

of  ipecacuanha 

507 

Tamarinds 

293 

of  gum  kino 

522. 

Tanfy 

ib. 

of  lac 

535  ' 

Tar 

258 

of  lavender  com- 

water 

Tartar 

'I’artarifed  antimony 
kali 
iron 
natron 

infufron  of  fenna 
foda 

vegetable  alkali 

Tea 

'I’hebaic  tinfture 

Theriaca  of  Andromachus 

Thorn-apple 

Thyme 

Tincal 

Tindures 

of  aloes 
of  amber 
of  antimony 
antiphthifical 
aromatic 
of  aiTafcetida 
of  balfam  of  Peru 
of  Tolu 


501 
294 
419 
4C0 
428 
401 
495 

4c  I 

400 

296 
524 
587  ■ 
289 

297 
150 
509 
51a 
534 

532 

528 
512 
ib. 
512 

, . 

benzome,  compound  ib. 


bitter 
of  catechu 
of  cantharides 
of  cafcarilla 


520 

516 

5H 

5>5 


of  callor,  compound  5 1 6 
of  cardamom  514 

of  cardamomcompound5i5 
of  cinnamon  ^ 1 6 

com- 
pound 5 1 7 
of  galbanum  * 520 
of  gentian  compound  ib. 
of  colomba  ib. 

of  guaiacum  ^21 

of  colocynrh 

of  black  hellebore  ib. 
of  copper  volatile  - ib. 


pound 
of  mufle 
of  myrrh 
of  nux  vomica 
of  opium 

camphora- 

ted 

of  Peruvian  bark 


ib. 

524 

ib. 

534 

5*4 

546 

5*7 


cora- 


of  quaflia 
of  rhubarb 


pound  518 

53.3 
526 
compound  527 
ib. 

sn 

497 

518 


of  rhubarb,  bitter 
fweet 

of  rofes 
of  faffron 
of  favin,  compound  528 


of  fenna 

compound 
of  fnakeroot 
of  foot 
of  fquills 
thebaic 
of  valerian 

volatile 
of  white  hellebore 
of  wormwood 

Toad  flax 
Tobacco 

wine 

Tormentll 
Traumatic  balfam 
Troches  of  magnefm 

black  pedoral 

with  o 
pium  568 

of  catechu 
of  chalk 
of  liquorice 
. of  nitre 

white  pedoral 


529 

529 

ib. 

520 

528 

5*4 

539. 

ib. 

ib. 

5*0 

222 

2,35’ 

508 

298 

5'.3 

569 

567 


569 

ib. 

567 

5C8 

567 

Troches 
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569 

of  ftarch 

567 

of  fulphur 

568 

Turmeric 

1 80 

Turbith 

299 

mineral 

446 

Turpentine 

294 

Cyprus 

295 

Venice 

ib. 

Straiburgh 

ib. 

common 

ib. 

Tutty 

299 

V. 

Valerian,  wild 

300 

Vegetables,  general  properties 

33 

Vegetable  earth 

42 

Venice  treacle 

587 

Verdegris 

1 18 

Veffels 

88 

Vine 

303 

Vinegar 

1 16 

Vinegar  concentrated 

376 

diflilled 

375 

of  colchicum 

501 

of  litharge 

500 

of  rofes 

ib. 

of  fquills 

499 

Vinous  acid  of  nitre 

476 

fermentation 

36 

fpirit  of  fal  ammoniac 

477 

vitriolic  acid 

473 

Violet 

302 

Viper 

ib. 

Viper’s  grafs 

280 

Virgins  bower 

189 

Virginian  fnake-root 

283 

Vitrified  antimony 

420 

Vitriol,  white  7 

blue  i 

IU3 

green 

304 

Vitriolated  kali 

394 

iron 

429 

natron 

396 

quickfilver 

446 

foda 

396 

tartar 

394 

vegetable  alkali 

ib. 

Vitriolic  sthereal  liquor 

475 
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Vitriolic  acid  ny 

acid  diluted  372 

elixir  of  aloes  5 1 1 

Volatile  alkali  from  fal  ammoniac  388 
liquor  of  hartfliorn  390 

W. 

Wakerobin  136 

Wall-flower  170 

Wall- ilone-pepper,  or  crop  281 

Walnut  214 

Water-dock  206 

germander  ' 280 

pepper  249 

of  acetated  litliarge  45  3 

of  acetated  litharge  591 

of  acetated  ammonia  399 

aerated  378 

of  alum  compound  590 

of  ammonia  387 

of  pure  ammonia  389 

of  ammoniated  copper  591 
of  kali  383 

faphire,  coloured  591 

ftyptic  ibo 

of  vitriolated  zinc  ib^ 

vitriolic  592 

Wax,  bees  yellow  168 

white  ib. 

Weights  91 

Wheat  298 

White  calx  of  quickfilver  443 

chalk  177 

dittany  182 

hellebore  198 

lead  450 

lily-water  468 

magnefia  405 

vitriol  45^ 

Whortle-beiTy  305 

Wild  carrot  182 

cucumber  179 

fuccory  17^ 

Willow  273 

Wine  301 

Wines  medicated  5^3 

Wine  of  aloes  ib* 

of  antimony  5 °4 

of  antimonial  tartar  sp5 


Wine 
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Wine  of  Ipecacuanha  507 

of  iron  506 

of  millepedes  507 

of  rhubarb  ib. 

of  tartarife'd  antimony  505 

of  tobacco  508 

of  zcdoary  ib. 

Winter’s  bark  305 

Winter  cherry  120 

Wolfsbane,  large  blue  1 1 7 

infpifl'ated  juice  of  331 

Wood-foot  1 9 1 
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Wormwood,  common  115 

fea  ib.; 

Wormfeed  276 

Y. 

Yellow  mercury  44$ 

Z.  . 

Zedoary  306 

Zinc  ib. 
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A Belmoschus 

II4 

^ Abies 

ib. 

Abrotonum 

ib. 

Abfinthium  marltimum 

j <5 

vulgare 

Acacia  vera 

ib. 

Acetofa 

1 1 6 

Acetum  aromaticum 

coo 

colchici 

501 

concentratum 

376 

diftillatum 

375 

lythargyri 

500 

rofaceum 

ib. 

fcillas 

499 

fcilliticum 

ib. 

vini 

116 

Achillea  miUefolium 

231 

ptarmica 

261 

Acidum  acetofum 

376 

muraticum 

374 

, nitri  vinofum 

476 

nitrofum 

373 

— dilutum 

ib. 

tenue 

374 

3 


Acidum  tartarl  cryftalllzatum  376 
tartari  dillillatum  377 

vitriolicum  1 1 7 

' dilutum  372 

tenue  ib. 

vinofum  473 

Aconitura  ny 

napellus  ib. 

Acorns  calamus  1^4 

Adeps  fuilla  1 18 

Adipis  fuillae  praeparatio  aio 

iErugo  118 

.®fculus  hippocaftanum  209 

iEther  vitriolicus  474 

Aithlops  mattialis  430 

mineralis  443 

.ffithufa  me  urn  23  0 

Agancus  1 1 8 

chlrurgorum  119 

Agnus  caftus  ib. 

Agrimonia  ib, 

eupatorla  ^19 

Alcali  fixum  vegetabilc  aceta- 
tum  398 


Alcali 


640 
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Alcall  fixum  vegetabile  tartarl- 

Page 

Angelica 

Page 

128 

zatum 

400 

archangelica 

ib. 

vltriola- 

Anifum 

129 

turn 

394 

Anthemis  cotiila 

177 

Alcali  volatile  caufticum 

389 

nobilis 

169 

ex  fale  ammonlaco  388 

pyrethrum 

262 

Alchemllla 

120 

Antimonium 

1 29 

vulgaris 

ib. 

calcinatum 

4«3 

Alcohol 

471 

muriatum 

416 

Alkekengi 

120 

prsparatum 

318 

AlHarla 

lb. 

taitarifatum 

419 

Allium 

) 2 1 

vitrificatum 

420 

cepa 

168 

AntirrhiBum  linare 

222 

fativum 

121 

Apium 

'3' 

Alnus 

122 

graveolens 

ib. 

Aloe 

lb. 

petrofellinum 

255 

Barbadenfis 

ib. 

Aqua  aeris  fixi 

378 

caballina 

123 

alexiteria 

465 

hepatica 

12a 

aluminis  compofita 

590 

perfollata 

ib. 

ammoniae 

387 

focotorina 

ib. 

ammonias  acetata; 

399 

Althea 

124 

ammoniae  purae 

389 

officinalis 

ib. 

anethi 

462 

Alumen 

ib. 

calcis 

498 

uftum 

401 

carmelltana 

483 

Aluminis  purlficatio 

ib. 

camphoras 

466 

Ambra  arabrofiaca 

125 

carvi  fpirituofa 

479 

Ambragrifea 

ib. 

caffiae  ligneas 

463 

Amomum  granum  paradllll 

'95 

caftorei 

466 

cardambmum 

161 

cerafi 

467 

zingiber 

306 

cerefolli 

465 

Ammoniacum  gumini 

126 

chamomillae  florum 

467 

AmmoniacI  gummi  purlficatio 

3‘9 

cinnamomi 

402 

Ammonia  preeparata 
Amy'gdala  amara 

387 

127 

fpirituofa 

corticis  aurantlorum 

479 

465 

Amygdalus  communis 
Perfica 

Amyris  elemifera 
gileadefis 
gileadenfis 
Anchufa 

officinalis 

tinftoria 

Andropogon  nardus 
Anemone  pratenfis 
Anethum 

fosniculura 


graveolens 


var. 


B. 


ib. 
249 
185 
141 
1 6z 
1 28 
152 
128 
2.U 
26  « 
128 
189 
ib. 

] 


cupri  ammonlati 
diltlllata 
fceniculi 
fragorum 
hyffopi 

juniperl  compofita 
kali 

kali  puri 

lythargyri  acetatl 


591 

461 

463 

468 

ib. 

480 

383 

ib. 

453 


compo- 


lita 

liorum  albonim 
— convalllum 


59' 

468 

ib. 

Aqua 
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Aqu^  mellfTae 

468 

Afparagus  officinalis 

'38 

menths  piperitidls 

463 

Afpleniura  fcolopendrium 

222 

fplri- 

trichomames 

' 298 

tuofa 

480 

Athamanta  cretenfis 

i8z 

— — fativiE 

464 

Atriplex  foetida 

138 

nucis  mofchatx  fpirituofa  481 

Atropa  belladonna 

'44 

picea 

501 

mandragora 

225 

pimento 

464 

Aurantia  curaflavenfia 

>39 

piperis  Jamaicenfis  fpiri- 

Aurantium  Hifpalenfe 

ib. 

tuofa 

481 

Aurum 

140 

pulegil 

464 

Avena 

'38 

rofx 

465 

fativa 

ib. 

rutne 

469 

Axungia  porcina 

118 

fabinse 

ib. 

fapharina 

59' 

B. 

falvias 

470 

fambuci 

469 

Balfamita 

1 4(5 

ftyptica 

59> 

Balfamum  anodynum 

53* 

vitrioL’ca 

592 

Canadenfe 

140 

zinci  vitriolati  cum  cam- 

copaiva 

ib. 

phora 

59' 

Gileadenfe 

141 

Arabicum  gummi 

196 

Peruvianum 

142 

Arftium  lappa 

'43 

rakafiri 

'4.3 

Argentum 

'3' 

faponaceum 

535 

vivum 

201 

Tolutanum 

'43 

nitratum 

424 

traumaticum 

5'3 

Arlflolochia 

*3' 

Bardana 

'43 

clematis 

132 

Barilla 

270 

longa 

'3' 

Bdellium 

144 

rotunda 

132 

Becabunga 

ib. 

ferpentaria 

282 

Belladonna 

ib. 

tenuis 

132 

Benzoe 

'45 

Arnica 

ib. 

Berberis 

146 

montana 

ib. 

vulgaris 

ib. 

Arfenicum 

'33 

Beta 

ib. 

Arthanita 

136 

vulgaris 

ib. 

Artemifia 

ib. 

Betonica 

ib. 
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